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GRBERWICH CASTLE, KERT. 
The above engraving represents Greenwich 
Castle, which forraetly occupied the dte of 
the preseot Boyal ObserratoTj, coramooly 
known aa Fbmslead House ; for the etec- 
lion of which, this castle wax taicen down 
in the year 1675. 

Greenwich appean to have been a royaJ 
rendoice lO eaily ts &e time of Edward 
I., and long continued a favourite retreat 
of rovatqr. It was the birth-place of 
King Heniy VIII., Queen Mary, and Eli- 
dbeth ; and here the youthful monaich, 
Edward vi., breathed his last. After the 
reitoiadon of Charles ii., the old palace 
W.U found to be in a very dilapidated 
state, arising partly (inm time, and neglect 
in making die necesiaiy lepain during the 
dvil wars and the commonwealth. It was 
taken down, and a new one upon a mag- 
nilicent scale commenced Irom the deugns 
offWebb, the son-in-law of Inigo Jones. 
Part of it was erected, (forming with addi- 
tions the west wing of the pmsent hospital,) 
in which the king occ(~'~ " --■'-' '- - 
no farUia prt^ress w 



completion until the time of William and 
Mary, when it was converted to its present 
use, as an tiosj^ital for the leceptioo and 
oomfortible roamtenance of decayed le^ 
men of the royal navy. 

Early in the fifteenth century, die manw 
of Gre^wich was granted to Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, by his kinsman King 
Henry v.; and in 1434, the duke en- 
closed and ornamentally plnnled somr 
land, conaiiting of about two hundied 
acres, now called Greenwich Park. Alio 
on the most elevated point of llie perk he 
erected a tower for his occanonal residence, 
called Gteenmch Casde, which is lepre- 
sented in our engmving. 

Greenwich Castle appean to have been 
variously empl<^red, sometimes ai k plaoe 
of defence, sometimes as a lesidnoe ft* 
the younger branches of the royal bmily, 
and at others a kind of stale prison. Mary, 
one of the daughters of Edward iv., a> 
also Eli^beth, Countess of Suffolk, died 
here ; the former in 14S2, and the latter in 
1633. Ii was the occasional residence of 
Heniy Howard, Earl of Northampton, in 
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the reign of James i., and the prison of the 
Earl of Leicester, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Likewise, in the disputes be- 
tween King Charles i. and his parliament 
it was used as a place of defence. 

The castle appears to have been occasion- 
allj employed as a banquetting house, es- 
pecially during the period when Black- 
heath was the scene of the tournaments, 
and Greenwich palace of the grand festi- 
vals given by King Henry viii. 

In the foreground of the very curious old 
print, from whence our engraving vnis co- 
pied, two ladies are represented, one of 
whom is masked, and they appear to be 
approaching the castle to join in the fes- 
tivities of tihe place. 

At the left hand comer of the print are the 
following lines :— 

"Bebould by Prospect, with what Art 
Fayie Grieenwioh Cattle Pleasantly. 
A Home of Banquet, neare and part 
Of Thames and London, How they ly." 

It is to be regretted that there is no date 
to this print ; but the address of the pub- 
lisher is as follows :-— 

** London. Printed and sould by Peter 
Stent at the Crowne in Giltspur-street be- 
twixt New Gate and Pie Comer." 

Greenwich Castle was removed, at the 
suggestion of Sir Christopher Wren, in the 
year 1675, for the erection of the present 
building, tiie Royal Obsienratoiy, which it 
is our intention to describe in future 
numbers. 



SHOsa 

And is winter really come again ? sharp, 
frosty, bleak-blowing winter ! Yes, indeed, 
ft is true. More tluin three hundred and 
sixty-five times has the earth turned on its 
ans, in its joumeyings round the sun, 
since the Weekly Vuiior, pleading the 
cause of the poor, urged those who abound- 
ed in earthly comforts to give a blanket to 
the destitute and shivering being who 
knew not the luxury of a warm and com- 
fortable bed. And now, s^ain, when the 
raw, keen air, the descending snow, the 
sudden thaw, the wet slippery sloppy 
pathway, await the sons and daughters 
of poverty and affliction, the Weekly 
VisUor again raises its voice on behalf of 
the needy and destitute. 

Perhaps, reader, the chapter on "Blank- 
ets," last year, did not reach your eyes, or 
possibly, did not influence your heart ; in 
either case let the present appeal melt your 
breast 

" To do some gentle deed of charity." 



But suppose you did give a blanket last 
year to some one who wanted it, thereby 
expending a few shillings in the luxury of 
doing good — have you slept the less warm 
for it, or been made poorer by the deed ? 
You know that you have not ; and, most 
likely, since then you have expended ten 
times the amount in' indulgences which 
yield not half the gratification that a deed 
of benevolence produces. 

Think not that your gift of last year 
should withhold your hand from bestowing 
in the present one. G no I God in his 
mercy has not kept back his bounty from 
you ; neither should you withhold your hand 
fix)m doing good. Strengthen then the 
weak, bind up the bruised, encourage the 
broken-hearted, relieve the poor, and give 
a pair of shoes to some pover^-stricken 
being who cannot afford to buy them. 

If, accustomed to be well shod during the 
winter, you have a good stock of shoes and 
boots to defend your feet from the search- 
ing influence of the dissolving snow, you 
oan hardly imagine what is endured by 
those who have wet feet firom morning to 
night. Many a hapless fellow-creature, 
brought up with €are, and watched over 
with tenderness, is reduced so low, that the 
possession of a good pair of shoes would be 
considered a luxury, a positive blessing. 
Think of your own comforts, and of others' 
deprivations, and shut not up your heart 
to the wants of the destitute, but give a 
pair of shoes, or something towards enabling 
some poor creature who stands in need of 
them, to obtain such a comfort. 

Read the words of scripture, " Whoso 
hath this world's good, and seeth his bro- 
ther have need, and shutteth up his bowels 
of compassion firom him, how dwelleth 
the love of God in him ?'' and then say, 
can any one go guiltlessly through the 
world, treading on comfortable carpets 
within doors, and well defended from in- 
clemency without, while he sees, and at* 
tempts not to relieve the miseiy and wretch- 
edness of those who suffer from the want 
of shoes ? 

Uow many hours of discomfort, how 
many days of affliction, yea, how many 
years of disease and pain have been brought 
on by persons getting wet in their feet ! 
and will you let those who have fireless 
habitations, and blanketless beds, go almost 
shoeless through their plashy pathways, 
while perhaps lambswool stockings and 
strong well-made boots defend your feet 
firom the least inconvenience? [f you 
have humanity, you will not, and if you 
have christian charity, you cannot refuse 
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jour aid; but, as you have ability and 
opportunity, you will '' do good unto all 
men, esp^saally to those who are of the 
household of i^th/' 

If your eye be quick to discern, and 
your heart prompt to feel the distresses of 
ethers, you will not long lack opportuni- 
ties to relieye them. Look around at the 
throngs that continually crowd the popu- 
lous city or town; re^ud not only their 
fooes, Imt their feet ; not only their clothes, 
but their shoes also, and ^ou will be 
surprised at the wretched shifts to which 
many of them are driven. It is enough to 
make the heart ache to see the miserable 
plight in which hundreds pursue their 
daily calling. Here is a ragged lad 
dra^[ging tluough the miry street, with 
a pair of old shoes big enough for his 
fiktber. There is a poor girl, who has 
contrived to tie on her feet with pack- 
string, another pair, already worn out by 
her mother; and ponder is a barelegged 
and barefooted being, between whose de- 
fenceless toes the mud oozes as he paddles 
onward through the descending rain. 

Look towanis the chandler's shop at the 
oomer. Mark that meagre and tattered 
mother, with a child in her arms, wending 
her way there for a rushlight, paddling 
through tlie snowy puddle, with an old 
pair of thin-soled shoes on her feet, which 
cost only one and ninepence when they were 
new. Do not talk about her imprudence, 
and her improvidence ; who is there in this 
wide world that has not been imprudent 
and improvident? David, perhaps, you 
will admit, was as faithful a servant of 
God as you are, and he says, '' If thou. 
Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, O Lord, 
who shall stand?'' Does it become us, 
then, to be severe, in such an inclement 
season, on our fellowHsinners, when we 
have been visited with unmerited mercy ? 
Cast another glance at the poor wretch, as 
she stoops to adjust her brown paper 
sock, ana to pull up the trodden down heel 
of her saturated shoe, and say whether the 
heart is to be envied that does not yearn 
to lessen her wretchedness, and to increase 
her comforts ? You may not know whether 
she has always acted with discretion but 
you do know that she is walking in a mise- 
table puddle, and that she has a wretched 
pair of shoes on her feet. 

Neither must you say that this picture 
is overdrawn ; on the contrary, it is " ^th- 
ful to a fault,'' it is sketched from the life ; 
it is unmingled, imembellished truth, which 
you have only to look for to behold. 

These are sights which eyery one may 



see, and trials that every one, possessing 
the ability, ought to endeavour to remove ; 
but we are too apt, in such cases, to call 
upon others to act, and to excuse our« 
selves. We can cry loud enough, 

" Tak* phyiie, Pomp, 
Expose thyaelf to feel what wretches feel*" 

with affected virtuous indignation against 
hardheartedness, and yet be content to 
remain inactive ; like the pharisees of times 
gone by, who bound heavy burdens oo 
men's shoulders, while they themselves 
moved them not with one of their fingers. 

If, selfishly regardless of others' wants, 
we are liberally providing for our own 
comforts ; if, casting aside shoes but half- 
worn out, which so many people would 
thankfiiUy receive, we are ordering new 
ones, to gratify our pride, we desem, in- 
deed, to be visited with calamity. 'Won- 
derfiiUy quick-sighted is a lame man in 
observing all who walk on crutches ; bene- 
volently susceptible are we, after a fit of 
the tooth-ache, to the pains of all visited 
with a like calamity ; and were we com- 
pelled, for a single day, to wade through the 
miry streets without shoes, or with such only 
on our feet as freely let in the water, such an 
appeal as the present would be useless, 
for gladly should we contribute to the 
removal of trials which now, perhaps, we 
pass without pity. 

To a poor person, a strong, well-made 
pair of shoes is at all times a valuable 
present, but doubly so in the inclement sea- 
son of winter. Be persuaded, then, to assist 
some one, whom you think worthy of your 
kindness, in attaining so desirable a benefit. 
Give not to those who fi^uent the pawn- 
broker's and gin-shop, for though you may 
deplore their misery, you cannot relieve it. 
Your bounty would only afford them a 
short-lived and guilty respite firom their 
increasing cares. Give to those, who are 
struggling hard to procure comforts, which, 
when attained, will be highly valued, and 
carefully preserved ; and when the snows 
are abroad, and the rains descend, when 
the wintry winds whistle around your 
cheerfiil habitation, you will not regret 
having contributed to the comforts of the 
destitute. All the kindly feelings you may 
indulge in towards the poor, are not equal 
to the gift of a single pair of shoes : 
but while I mention this gift in particular, 
I would exhort to all deeds of kindness. 
" Blessed is he that considereth the poor : 
the Lord will deliver him in time of 
trouble." . G. M. 
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BOTANY. No. I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

In the 12th verse of the first chapter of 
Genesis, the Hebrew original informs us 
that the earth brought forth the sprouting 
herbage of each plant, seeding seed after its 
kind, which the Septuagint renders by 
saying that the earth produced the herbage 
of a plant, sowing seed after its genus and 
Hfter its affinity. To divide plants into 
genera by fixing upon some characteristic 
mark of distinction, and to collect these 
genera in groups or orders accordmg to 
their affinity, or, in plainer terms, their 
points of mutud resemblance, are the 
principal objects and business of a sys- 
tematic botanist The characteristic marks 
in question must be sought for in the seed, 
or in those parts which immediately minis- 
ter to its production. These parts, taken 
together, are known under the general de- 
nomination of a flower, but in various in- 
stances, as in the case of mosses, lichens, 
sea-weed, &c., though they are subservient 
to the defoice and preservation of the seed, 
yet they have not the most distant simili- 
tude in appearance to the divisions of a 
blossom. It is an established maxim of 
botany, invariably followed by those who 
have and are contributing to enlarge the 
boundaries of this science, that the tokens 
of discrimination are to be looked for 
among the organs which provide a lodge- 
ment and decoration for the seed, whether 
they be accessible to the unassisted eye, or 
whether the aid of a magnifier is necessary 
for their investigation. 

While the student of vegetable nature 
continued to look for primary notes of 
distinction between one plant and another 
in the stem or leaves, the history of plants 
was merely a collection of unconnected 
statements. But when botanists began to 
study them in reference to their fructifica- 
tion, or mode of bearing seed or fruit, 
what had once been little more than a dis- 
jointed narration of fiicts, soon assumed 
those symptoms of connexion and regu- 
larity which belong to a science. There was 
not merely knowledge of things, but tbe 
method of acquiring fresh knowledge, and 
of delivering it to others. Before the in- 
vention of any system, when we had found 
a plant, with the name and properties of 
which we wished to be made acquainted, we 
might opoi a portly folio, with the happy 
pentdventure, that we might be obligea to 
read die volume quite through, before we 
met with a description of the plant which we 
held in our hand. But now, after examin- 
ing a plant, we soon discover some circum- 



stance in the structure of its flower or fhnt, 
which lead3 us to look for it in some cor- 
ner or div&ion of a natural order, and the 
description of it is presently found. 

The science may appear intricate and 
abstruse at first, but the pains taken at the 
beginning, have the twofold advantage of 
saving us fipom disappointed toil after- 
wards, and of giving quickness to the eye 
by directing the judgment. Those are not 
to be listMied to who would check the 
career of improvement, either by display- 
ing the difficulties of new systems, or by 
antiquated encomiums upon those tiiat are 
old. In the Weekfy Visilor we propose 
briefly to state the leading characters of 
an onler or family of plants ; to describe 
the principal genera, or members, of that 
family ; and to endeavour, with all the va- 
riety of illustration our limits will permit, to 
give the student a perspicuous idea of an 
order. The objects of study shall be such 
as are generally vrithin reach, and will 
either be &miliar to the reader, or be pointed 
out to him by such characters mat he 
cannot fail to recognise them. He must 
not expect entertainment in the bare read- 
ing of technical characters, he must seek 
for that in examining recent specimens. 
It will be our business to point out the road 
to a genuine acquaintance with the organi- 
zation, the peculiarities of form, and the 
oonnectmg links of resemblance which obtain 
among vegetables ; and by explaining each 
term just before we use it, to save the 
reader the uninteresting toil of an elemen- 
tary course of preparation. 

All the wisdom which created beings * 
possess, apart fiom that which is msnre 
known to them by express revelation from 
God, is derived from a contemplation of 
the works of the Almighty Creator. The 
rudiments and first beginnings of the va- 
rious arts which contribute to the susten- 
ance and adornment of life, had no other 
original than those lessons which men 
learn from the obs^vations of the laws and 
productions of created nature. To say, 
therefore, that botany is the study of a cer- 
tain department of God*s creation, is to 
pronounce its highest recommendation ; for 
we know, all that is useful, and all that is 
lovely, proceed from this Fountain, and can- 
not be made the agent of evil, but by a 
sinful abuse of thoin, and by a perverse 
thwarting of their original tendency. The 
investigations which this science invites us 
to are peculiarly fitted to meet and contend 
with that spirit of uubelief which is more 
or less arising in our depraved hearts. We 
are too apt to think that we are altogether 
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too inoonsiderahle for God, amidst the infi- 
nitude of his works, to feel a speeial inter- 
est in our welfare; that he is^ highly 
exalted to take pleasure in our love and 
dtt^, or to be offended at our disobedieDoe. 
But Wisdom, addressing us from her seat 
amidst the ol^ts of vegetable nature, tells 
us how unlike to the image which unbelief 
draws of the Deity, is that portraiture set 
before us in every little plant that enlivens 
the solitary and waste pkces of the earth. 
Each one of them bears its individual 
and appropriate testimony to the infinite 
length and breadth of that kind and gra- 
cious care which is extended over all the 
works of God. Provision is not only 
made for its growth, and the increase of 
its kind, but a certain measure and allots 
ment of beauty is bestowed upon it, not 
detected perhaps by the common observer, 
but recognised and understood by the ex- 
perienced eye of a botanist. In this study, 
as well as in all tbe*^ Divine dispensations, 
" The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure there- 
in." Psa. cxi. 2. 

Botany we shall define to be that sci- 
ence which directs the intellectual facul- 
ties to discern, to account for, and to 
appreciate, that order, symmetry, and 
grace, which our beneficent Creator has 
displayed in his vegetable kingdom of na- 
ture. When our minds are rightly affected, 
the pursuits and researches to which this 
sdeiice prompts, have a tendency to pro- 
duce the reflection, that if God hath not 
considered it beneath the dignity of his 
character to impress such things as little 
flowers, and what some call '' dull incurious 
weeds," with marks of wisdom, goodness, 
and care, it cannot be inconsistent with 
the exalted nature of his attributes, to 
make the interests and concerns of man 
the matters of his cognizance, the subjects 
of his most intimate and gracious regard. 



REST NOT IN HEARING ONLY. 

In many ways, in public and in private, 
70U may have heara much of God by 
the hearing of the ear. Grievouslv as 
God is forgotten in the world, mucn as 
many called christians are ashamed of 
Jesus Christ, especially of his cross and 
of all the peculiar doctrines of his gos- 
pel, yet I am not obliged to suppose* 
that worldly-minded persons never hear 
any thing of God by the hearing of the 
ear. On the contrary, they may hear 
much. They may near lesson after 



lesson out of God's word; they aaay 
hear ministers set forth the character o£ 
God as revealed in soriptare : they nuy 
go farther; they mav gain a cozre^ 
theoretic Joiowledge of the only pbn of 
salvation, so as to be able to talk of it 
fluently, and to ai^gue ibr it vehemently ; 
and yet, they may never have felt the 
power of the divine word, been humbled 
by it in heart, and been brought to repent 
truly before God. Religion may be with 
them the business of the ear which 
hears, and of the tongue which talks,— 
not yet of the heart which feels, and of 
the soul which falls prostrate in self- 
abasement before the God who gave it. 

My brethren, examine your own selves. 
Let each think, Has all my religion and 
knowledge of God been but the hearing 
of the ear ? Have I, like the Samaritans, 
been worshipping I know not what ? tike 
the Athenians, been building an altar to 
the unknown God? Have I talked of 
repentance, yet never repented ? of faith, 
yet never believed ? of good works, yet 
never performed one work from the only 
motives which God approves as good? 
If so, Burelv something, yea, much more 
is still neednil to my souL — Hambleton. 

SIHPLICITT. 

All the works of God axe admiiable, 
whether we consider them in reference to 
the wisdom of their contrivance, or the 
beneficence displayed in their ends. But 
notwithstanding the wisdom and benignity 
winch meets us, and excites our yroodet 
at eVeiy step we advance in the kingdoms 
of nature or of grace, there is nothing more 
remarkable than the simplicity of tl^e 
means by which God is pleased to accom- 
plish his purposes. Examples of the sim- 
plicity of wisdom are ever at hand. The 
exhalations and clouds, which water and 
refiresh the earth, rise and descend through 
the agency of heat alone. All the winds, 
from the gentle zephyr that plays upon the 
water at eventide, to the nurricane that 
uproots the sturdiest trees, and sweeps 
away the laboured monuments of man, are 
produced by one and the same cause, heat. 

Even that singular phenomenon, the 
water-spout, may be ascribed in some 
measure, if not altogether, to some modi- 
fication in the agency of heat; Ibr it is 
sometimes attended with an extraordinary 
depression of temperature, as the ^ter 
once experienced in the southern Pacific 
To turn our eyes firom the subliBwr 
objects of nature to diose that seem lese 
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•e leethe houej'-nickle twining 
round the neighbouring ibrubs, simply 
through the action of heat upon die siaei 
exposed to iu influence, jutt tu a sheet of 
paper benda whoi held to the fire. 

As one of the most familiar instances of 
umplicity of contrivance, we might cite 
the aspen. Had it been proposed as a . 



problem, to find what ihonld be the natuie 
of a leaf that would quiver in the lightest 

Cible ^iBlion of the air, it could not 
I been more clearly solved than by the 
mere inspection of ^e leaf and its leaf-stalk. 
If the aspen leaf A were held up in the 
hand so that its edges pointed nwth and 
south, theedges of the ataU would point east 



and west ; but in B, the leaf of the elm, iott 
the leaf and the stalk would point in the 
tame direction; or, as commonly eiroUined, 
the plane or level of the leaf is eiaclly 
petpendiculai to the plane of the footstalk. 
These instances, with a countless multi- 
tude of others which might be drawn from 
all quarters of creation, su^st lo us the 
wisdom and propriety of making simplicity 
the rdgniog principle of our lives. Our 
^ns should besimple; the means selected 
ror canying [hem into execution simple ; the 
whole bent and tenour of our conduct in 
posecuting them simple. TTie student b 
literature or soence will find that his pro- 
tideocy is comprehensive and well founded, 
in nroDOrtion to the simplici^ of the 
methods pursued. The christian whose 
heart is Iraiging for a solution of some di£6- 
culties, or a right apprehension of things 
hard to be understood, will find them in pa- 
tient and simple study of the word of God : 
and the man who deares lo be saved from the 
pimishment of hell, and inherit the king- 
dom of heaven, must cast away the com- 
plexities of all other systems, and rely 
alone on the simplicity which there is in 
Christ. Happy the hearts that " in sim- 
riicity and godly sincerity, by the grace of 
God, have their conversation m the world." 
3 Cor. i. 12. 



INSECTS^No. XXX. 

fRemarliatIt Shimiri,) 
IS remarkable that when bseds pass 
&om the pupa stale and become perfect, 



of an orange colour ; while b that of many 
butterflies, where their numbers have been 
considerable, the appearance of a shower 
of blood has been produced ; and by this 
fact, those bloody showers, recorded by 
historians as prelematmal, aad considered 
where they happened as fearful prognos- 
tics of impending evils, are stripp^ of 
their terrors, and reduced to the class of 
evoits which happen in the common course 
of nature. That insects are the cause of 
these showers is, indeed, no recent disco- 
veiy ; for it is sliUed by Sleidan, that in the 
year 1553, a vast multitude of butterflies 
swarmed trough a great part of Germany, 
and sprinkled plants, leaves, buildings, 
clothes, and men, with bloody drops, as if 
il had rained blood. But the most mtec- 
estbg account of an event of this kind is 
given by Reaumin, from whom we learn, 
that m the bt^inning of July, 160B, the 
suburbs of Ail, and a considerable extent 
of countiy round it, were covered with 
what appeared to be a shower of blood. 
We may conceive the amwement of the 
populace at such a discovery, theakrra of 
the citizens, and the grave reasonings of the 
learned. All agreed, however, in attiibul- 
bg this appearance to the powers of dark- 
ness, and in regarding it as the precursor of 
some tremendous calajnity. On this occa- 
sion, fear and piejudice would have taken 
deep root, and they mi^t have produced 
fatal effects on some woik minds, had not 
M. Peirese, a celebrated philosopher of 
that place, paid attention to bsects. A 
chrysalis, preserved in his cabinet, ex- 
plained to him the cause of this mysterious 
shower ; for, hearing a fluttering, which 
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apprized him that the creature had arrived 
at its perfect state, he opened the box in 
which it was kept, when the insect flew 
out, leaving behind it a red spot ; and on 
comparing it with the spots of the bloody 
shower, he found they were alike. At the 
same time he observed there was a prodi- 
gious quantity of butterflies flying about, 
and the drops of the miraculous rain, as it 
was supposed, were not to be found on 
the tiles, nor even on the upper surfece of 
die stones, but chiefly in cavities, and places 
where rain could not easily come. Thus 
did this enlightened and judicious ob- 
server dispel Uie ignorant fears and terrors 
which had been caused by a natural phe- 
nomenon. 

It may be well to show that a similar 
effect has been produced in other cases. 
A gardener was once thrown into great 
consternation by digging up what he con- 
ceived to be the efl^ of witchcraft, por- 
tending some terrible misfortune. By the 
advice of the parish priest, he even took a 
journey from Bouen to Paris, to show 
what he had found to his master ; but he, 
happily, was wiser than his man, and pro- 
ceeded with him to an eminent naturalist. 
He pronounced the objects which had ex- 
cited. so much alarm, the curious cases of 
&e leaf-cutter bees ; and while the gar- 
dener stood aghast at his temerity, pointed 
out the grubs they contained, and thus 
sent him back with a light heart, relieved 
from his ignorant apprdiensions. These 
need not, however, excite our wonder, when 
it has b^ gravely affirmed that every oak- 
gall contains either a fly, a spider, or a 
worm, and that the first foretells war, the 
second pestilence, and the third fiunine 1 
In Sweden, the peasants consider the grub 
of the cockcha&r as furnishing an unfail- 
ing prognostic, whether the ensuing winter 
will be mild or severe. If the animal have 
a bluish hue, they affirm it vrill be mild ; 
but, on the contrary, if it be white, the 
weather vrill be severe ; and so far do they 
carry tfass as to foretell, that if the anterior 
part be white, and the posterior blue, the 
cold will be most severe at the beginning 
of the winter. A little knowledge would 
show them, that this circumstance of the 
creature having a bluish hue, arises frcmi 
its being replete with food. Every one has 
heard of what is called ** the death-watch,'^ 
and of the superstitious notion, that in what- 
ever house Its drum is heard, one of the 
femily will die before the end of the year. 
These terrors, in particular instances, where 
they lay hold of weak minds, especially of 
sick Qcijpodiapdriac persons, may actually 



cause the event which is supposed to be 
prognosticated. And yet how easily might 
they be told that their fears were vain, and 
that this heart-sickening tick is caused by 
a small beetle which lives in timber, and 
is merely a call to its companion ! 

In closing this paper on the red showers 
produced by insects, we are reminded of 
the crimson snow of the Alpine and Arctic 
regions, which has recently excited so 
much inquiry. Some have thought it of 
vegetable origin, and others, that it stands 
as a distinct genus on the very limits of 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Baroa 
Wrangel mentions that a substance growt 
ing on limestone rocks was easily detached 
when placed under water, and that in three 
days It was converted into animated glo* 
bules, like infusoiy animalcules, which 
swarm about, and were preyed upon by 
.other infusoria. It is, however, conjectured 
by the Rev. W. Scoresby, that the red 
colour of the snow may be traced to the 
same cause as the orange-coloured ice 
of the polar seas, which arises from in- 
numerable minute animals, similar to the 
Berve globulosa of Lamarck. It is about 
the size of a pin's, head, transparent, and 
marked with twelve brownish : patches of 
dots. In olive-green sea-water, he esti- 
mated 110,592 of these in a cubic foot. 

A singular analogy to the case first 
stated is mentioned by Mr. Thomas Nichol* 
son, who, with two other gentlemen, made 
an excursion, in 1821, to Sowallick P<Hnt, 
near Bushman's Island, in Prince Regent's 
Bay. *^ The summit of the hill," he says, 
** forming the point, is covered with huge 
masses of granite, whilst the side, which 
forms a gentle declivity towards the bay, 
was covered with crimson snow. It was 
evident, at first view, that this colour was 
imparted to the snow by a substance lying 
on the surface. This substance lay scat^ 
tered here and there in small masses, 
bearing some resemblance to powdered 
codiineal, surrounded by a lighter shade, 
which was produced by the colouring 
matter being partly dissolved and difiused 
by the melting snow. During this examin- 
ation, our hats and upper garments were 
observed to be daubed with a substance of 
a similar red colour, and a moment's re- 
flection convinced us that this was dis- 
char^ by the little insects, myriads o. 
which vrere continually flying over our 
heads, having their nests among the loose 
masses of granite." 

To these insects M)c JJWcholson therefore 
attributes the red soui^f ^but though he 
accounts for the pheooniiVKm in the place 
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THE PRAIRIE DQO. 

Those nho have read Captain Head's 
*' Rough Notes of a Journey across the 
Pampas," cannot have overlooked his Ire- 
qvient aliusionsjo an animal whose burrows 
ar« so abunda^ and often so thickly clus- 
tered together, in those exlenaive and track- 
lens pluns, as to'KDder travelling on horse- 
back lar from brang wilboul risk, frequently 
indeed occasioning very serious accidenls ; 
and the more so, as the universal custom is, 
to gallop along at full speed. Several times 
Caplam Head was himself io peril, and 
numerous were the accidents which oc- 
coned either within his knowledge, or which 
were related to him by others. 

Abundant as the viscacha is thus proved 
to be, it is not a little leniarkable, (hat until 
very lately naturalists should have known 
hardly any thing about it. In fact, the firat 



Dobrizhoffcr, 
ponibus. Viennse, 17B4," or " History of 
the Abipones, published at Vienna, in 
1784." He states, that it is called by tbcH 
people nfif^erpA, that it resembles a hart^ 
that it digs burrows in the more elevKted 
parts of the plain, so artfully, that it ii 
impossible for them to be flooded bj 

These burrows are divided, he adds, "jntB 
various chambers, as many Jamilies inhabit 
the same locality. On the surface of the 
ground, there are several entrances leading 
into the buiTow, and around these they sit in 
groups, towards the approach of sunset, od 
&ie listen to catch the sound of any one 
approaching. If all is quiet, they wander 
finrth at night to feed, and commit sad 
havoc in the neighbouring fields ; for ther 
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devour both European wheat and Indian 
corn, with great avidity, despising grass 
when either can be obtained. Hence the 
biscacha stations are seldom to be met 
with in the desert plains, but with certainty 
indicate the proximity of Spanish settle- 
ments ; and it is a matter of surprise, that 
I have never seen the biscacha in the terri> 
tories, (although well supplied with crops 
of all kinds,) either of the Abipones, or of 
Guaranis. They daily heap up, at ibe en- 
trances of their burrow, dry bones, chips of 
wood, and whatever odds and ends they 
may meet with ; but for what purpose they 
collect such things, it is impossible to con- 
jecture. 

*' The Spanish settlers occasionally ipend 
an idle hour in huntine them; pouring 
buckets of water into their subtenauKan 
retreats, when the creatures, to avoid drown- 
ing, issue out into the plain, and no refuge 
presenting, are killed with sticks. Unless 
very old, tiieir flesh is not considered des- 
picable even by the Spaniaids.'' 

The abbe Jolis, a Spaniard, who dwelt 
for many years in South America, also de- 
scribed the visacha, or biscacha, (for the 
word is differently spelled,) in a work pub- 
lished in 1789^ and afterwards in 1801. 
D'Azzora gave, in his work on the Quad- 
rupeds of Paraguay, a more detailed 
sketch, from which succeeding naturalists 
have generally taken thek accounts, and 
which rendered it evident that the animal 
could no longer be retained among the 
hares, (Jepw,) where it had been placed. 

Among recent travellers who have no- 
ticed the viscacha, we may mention Proc- 
tor, who, in his narrative of a journey 
across the Cordillera of the Andes, ob- 
serves : — 

"The whole country, from Buenos 
Ayres to San Luis de la Panta, is more or 
less burrowed by an animal between a rab- 
bit and a badger, called the biscacha, 
which renders travelling dangerous, parti- 
cularly by night, their holes being so large 
and deep, that a horse is almost sure to fall 
if he steps into one of them. The bis- 
cacha never ventures &r from its retreat, 
and is seldom seen till the evening, when 
it comes out to feed ; and hundreds may 
be observed sporting around their holes, and 
making a noise very similar to the grunting 
of pigs. Their flesh is much liked by the 
people, and they are remarkably fat, and 
on tbat account, when caught at any dis- 
tance firom their holes, are easily run down ; 
they will, however, defend themselves 
from a dog for a considerable time. Tbe 



holes of these animals are also inhabited 
by vast numbers of small owls, which sit 
during the day, gazing on the passing tra- 
vellers, and making a very ludicrous ap- 
pearance. The parts of the road most 
frequented by tlie biscacha, are generally 
overrun by a species of wild melon, bitter 
to the taste. Whether it thrives particu- 
larly in the manure of this animal, or 
whether the biscacha chooses his hole 
near this running plant, does not seem to 
have been ascertained." 

The viscacha is an animal of the rodent 
order, frodentia,J which comprises also 
'the rabbit, marmot, porcupme, and all 
animals ^stinguished by two large in- 
cisores, or cutting teeth, in each jaw, sepa- 
rated, by a space void of teeth, from the 
grinders, which have a perpendicularly 
laminated structure. 

In size, this animal, when fully grown, 
is nearly as large as our common ^dger. 
Above, it is of a blackish grey ; beneath, 
white. The head is large and obtuse, and 
a whitish band, beginning on the nose, 
passes across the face, beneath each eye, 
to the root of the ear, producing a sort of 
crescent-shaped mask, when Uie face is 
seen in front. The sides of the lips are 
fiunished with a tufl of thickly-set whis- 
kers, composed of long black bristles ; and 
from the angles of the mouth, across the 
cheeks, below the band, extends a brush of 
black bristles, stouter than the whiskers, 
but shorter, the lowermost being sharply 
pointed. This brush reaches tbe angle of 
the jaw, and forms a true beard ; it does 
not, however, end quite abruptly, but may 
be traced by bristly hairs intermingled 
with the fur, across the shoulder, as far as 
the middle of the back. The ears are 
moderate, the fore-legs are mther slender 
and shor^ the toes are four, and the whole 
of the palm is bare, the hind legs long, 
and something resembling those of a kan- 
garoo, though not so disproportionately 
large. They are, however, formed so as to 
enable the animal to sit up ; the metatarsal 
bones being long, and the heel furnished 
with a naked callous sole, before which is 
a part covered with hair. The toes are 
three, of which, as in the kangaroo, the 
middle one is much elongated ; all are 
furnished with strong nails and naked pads. 
At the end is a sketch, which shows the 
resemblance to the same part of the kan- 
garoo. The tail is of moderate length, co- 
vered with greyish brown hairs, of which 
the longest form a fringe on the upper sur- 
face ; it is generally kept like squirrefs. 
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retrovprted on the back. The incisor teeth 
are remarkably large and strong. 
Oar drawing was taken from one of the 



several beautiful specimens in the Musee 
du roi, at Paris. M. 






(Sketch of Under-suiftice of Hind Foot.) 



ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. 
Solar light, when uninfluenced by an 
intedering body, moves in right lines, but 
ID passing through a fluid, a vapour, or a 
gas, it is bent or refracted from its direc- 
tion. An upright stick, plunged to some 
depth in water, appears broken, and the 
eye does not give us an accurate idea of its 
real situation and position, nor do we see 
any of the celestial bodies in tlieir real 
places, because their light is bent out of its 
straight course, in passing through our at- 
mosphere. A knowledge of this fact ena- 
bles us to approximate to a determination 
of the extent of our atmosphere ; for, it 
has been discovered that, at a height of 
forty-five miles, it has the power of refract- 
ing or bending the solar rays. How fer it 
extends beyond this, we cannot very readily 
determine, but from the production of 
sound at much greater heights, we may at 
least deduce that this is not its limit. 

It will readily be perceived that the 
density of die atmosphere must become 
less and less as we ascend from the sur&ce 
of the earth, for all gases and vapours are 
not only elauitic, but are capaUe of com- 
pression into a smaller bulk than they 
would occupy if uninfluenced. So great 
is the expansibility of atmospheric air, 
tiiat if it were perfectly free from the control 
of all attractive forces, it would expand it- 
self indefinitely. But the force of gravity, 
or, in other words, the attraction of gravita- 
tion, which causes bodies to fidl to the 
earth, has a power over the atmosphere, 
and keeps it around the world in which 
we live. There are, therefore, two forces 
acting in different directions, and both are 
neoessaiy to keep the atmosphere in its 
present state ; there is the attraction of the 
earth, iN^ch draws it to the sur&ce, and 
the expansibility of the air, which gives it 
a tendency to throw itself off. If the for- 
mer acted alone, it would bring the whole 



mass of air to the surface, and an oppre^ 
sive density would be produced ; if the 
latter was the only force, the atmosphere 
would be so rarified, that neither animal 
nor vegetable substances could exist. But 
the Creator has so arranged and balanced 
these two opposing forces, that the atmos- 
phere around the earth is in the best pos- 
sible state to sustain the creatures with 
whom he has peopled the world. 

But as we ascend from the surface of 
the earth, the attraction of gravitation de- 
creases, and the expansive power being less 
and less under control, the atmosphere is 
in a greater state of rarification. It iKrOuld 
be possible to ascend so high above the 
'level of the sea, that the air would be in too 
attenuated a state to support animal life. 
The atmosphere may, therefore, be con- 
sidered as composed of layers, or strata, the 
lowest being the most dense. 

As the air is material, it must have 
weight, and consequently exert a pressmre 
upon all the bodies which it surrounds. 
The pressure exerted upon bodies at the 
surfrLce of the earth is equal to about 15lbs. 
on every square inch. The body of an 
average-size man presents a suri^ce of 
about 2000 square inches, and conse- 
quently such a man must sustain a pres- 
sure equal to 30,000 pounds. This state- 
ment, however, is often misunderstood, 
and it is imagined that this weight is 
pressing down die human body, or that a 
man has to carry it upon hid aliqulders; 
but this is an erroneous conceptiQi9| of the 
manner in which the atmospheric gMpiife 
is exerted. The body is surrounded by 
air, and the pressure is equal in every di- 
rection, so that the exterior force upon the 
body supports rather than oppresses, while 
the air wnich is contained within, prevents 
the external force from producing any inju- 
rious efiect. 

It will require no argument to prove 
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that the dir exerts a downward pressure, 
and the reader may soon convince himself 
that it also has an upward pressure. If we 
take a tumbler, and, filling it with water, 
place a piece of pasteboard or card at the 
top, the glass may be inverted without spill- 
ing the water, for the card is kept firmly 
in its place by the upward pressure of tlie 
atmosphere, although it has to support the 
weight of the water. 

The Magdenburgh hemispheres are gene- 
rally employed to prove that the atmos- 
phere exerts a pressure in every direction. 
Two hollow brass hemispheres are so 
formed that their lips may fit closely to- 
gether, and be air-tight. Into one of these 
hemispherical cups ^ open tube is fitted, 
which is furnished with a stop^cock, and a 
handle that may be unscrewed at pleasure. 
'When the instrument is to be used, reinove 
-the handle, and screw the hemisphere to 
the plate of an air*pump, and ptacing the 
Dther hemisphere upon it, ^idiaust the air 
they artitain- ; turn the stop-cock, and re- 
move them firom ' the pump. The handle 
may now be replaced, and two strong 
persons will be unable to separate the 
cups, for the interior air being removed, 
tiiere is no fbrbe to counteract the pressure 
upon the ext^ibr surface. This experi- 
ment admi^bly illufitrates the principle, 
that the pressure is the same in every di- 
rection. 

In the study of this remarkable pro- 
perty of the atmosphere we are led to 
admire its ' exice^ingly beautiful adapta- 
tion to the (Constitution of animal and 
vegetable bodies. Whto God placed man 
upon the earth to pass his state of proba- 
tion, he had prepared a world for his resi- 
dence, thati^as exactly adapted to sustain 
his life, and -to increase all his 'rational 
pleasures. And even after his ^1, when 
ne was put litider a n6w state of pro- 
i>ation, by the mcfrcy of God, these adaf t- 
litions were not withdrawn, but all the 
^sources of enjoyment that were before de- 
rived fh>m the material creation, were still 
oper to him. 

The atmosy^here by which the earth 
is surrounded is necessary for the support 
of animal and vegetable life in its appli- 
cation to the r^spiratoiy structure. But 
this is not its duly use, for if it exerted no 
pressure upon bodies, the vessels of the 
animal and vegetable systems Would be 
unable to sustain the expansion of the 
fluids they contain. Now, if it had pleased 
God to place man in a state of misery, the 
removal of a part of the pressure which 
rests upon his animal fhtme would have 



accomplished the purpose. A sufficient 
power might have been left to prevent the 
destruction of life, and yet so much migh 
have been taken away, as to render that 
life miserable. We may therefore, even in 
the study of the material creation, gather 
fi-om the mercies of God, incitements to 
love him, when the heart has been once 
reconciled by a confiding trust in the 
greater work of redemption through Clurist. 

(To be continued.) 



UTILITY OF WATER. 

If we would have a &miliar illustration 
of the importance of the use of water, in 
the daily and hourly occurrences of Ufe, 
tet us in imagination accompany an in- 
dividual of moderate rank and condition in 
society, from the time of his rising in 
the morning till the hour of sleep at night, 
in order to observe the utility of water in 
administering either directly or indirectly 
to his various wants and habits. How 
great is the comfort, to say nothing of the 
salubrity of the practice, which results to 
him firom the application of water to the 
surfkce of the body, by means either of tlie 
bath or any simpler process ! and, again, 
the change of the hnen, in which he is par- 
tially clothed, is rendered equally comuurt- 
able and salutary, in consequence of its 
having been previously submitted to the 
process of washing. The infusion of 
coffee, or of tea, which is probably an es- 
sential part of his earliest meal, could not 
have been prepared without water ; neither 
could the flour, of which his bread con- 
sist, have been kneaded ; nor the food of 
his subsequent meal, the broths and most 
of the vegetables at least, have been ren- 
dered dige^ble ; and, with respect to his 
common beverage, whether milk, or any 
form of fermented liquor, water still con- 
stitutes the main bulk of that beverage. 

So far the use of water is directly and 
immediately necessary to his comfbrt and 
subsistence ; but its indirect and remote 
necessity is equally observable in all that 
surrounds him. There is scarcely an ar- 
ticle of his apparel, in some part of the 
preparation or which water has not been 
necessarily employed ; in the tanning of 
the leather of his shoes ; in the dressing of 
the flax of which his linen is made ; in the 
dyeing of the wbol of his coat, oi of the 
matenals of his hat. Without water the 
china or eardien cups, out of which he 
drinks, could not have been turned on the 
lathe ; nor the bricks, of which his house 
is constructed, nor the mortar by which 
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they are cemented, have been formed. The 
ink with which he writes, and the paper 
whidi receives it, could not have been made 
without the use of water. The knife with 
which he divides his solid food, and the 
spoon with which he conveys it when in a 
Kqiud form to his mouth, could not have 
been, or, at least, have not properly been 
formed, without the application of water 
during some part of the process of making 
them. 

By vi^ter die medical principles of va- 
rious yegetable and mineml substances are 
extracted, and rendered potable; which 
cavAd not be introduced into the animal 
system in a solid state ; and this element 
itself becomes occasionally a most powerful 
medicinal instrument by its external appli- 
cation, in every one of its forms ; whether 
as a liquid, under the name of the cold or 
warm bath, or in the form of ice, in re- 
straining inflammation and hemorrhage ; 
or lastly, in the state of steam, as in the 
application of the vapour bath. — Profetsor 
mdd. 



A DYING CHRISTIAN'S PRAYER. 

** And tber stoned Stephen, calling upon God. say- 
ing. Lord Jesu8» receive my spirit." — Acta vii. 59. 

Here is a prayer to Jesus Christ, to re- 
ceive the dep^ing soul : and this I put 
down among the characteristics of every 
fidthful death. 

Brethren, I think you will feel in a dy- 
ing hoiur, that your departing soul needs a 
Divine Saviour. You have one in Jesus 
Christ. You may call upon him then, 
even as now. His ear will not be heavy, 
though yours may, when death is sealing 
up your faculdes. His eye will not have 
lost its pow6r bf gazing afiectionately on 
you, when yours is becoming dim and 
closed, fiis hand will not be shortened, 
in the hour when yours will have become 
tremulous and feeble. But lift up the 
hand, the heart, the eye, the soul, in prayer 
to him then, and you will find him a very 
near and present help in that your time of 
trouble. 

Brethren, a christian should die praying. 
Other men die in different ways, according 
to tfadr character and temper. Julius 
Caesar died adjusting his robes, that he 
might fall gracefully. Augustus died in a 
compliment to Li via his wtfe ; Tiberius, in 
dissimulation ; Vespasian in a jest. The 
infidel Hume died with pitiful jokes about 
Charon and his boat ; Rousseau, with lan- 
guage of presumptuous boasting ; Voltaire, 
wiUi mingled imprecations and. supplica- 
tions ; Paine, with shrieks of agonizing re- 
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morse. Multitudes die with sullenness, 
some with blasphemies ^tering on theii 
tongue. But, brethren, the humble chris- 
tian would die praying. Well says the 
poet:— 

** Prayer is the cbriitian's Tital breath, 
The christian's native air; 
Bis watch. word at the gates of deathi 
He enters heaven with prayer I" 

But, observe for what Stephen P[ay^* 
" Lord Jesus, receive my spirit V* This is 
the prayer of faith, commending the im- 
mortal spirit to the covenant care of Jesus. 
The spirit does not die with the body. 
None but God, who gave, can take away 
the soufs existence, and he has declared 
that he never will. Would that bad men 
would think on thatl You cannot get rid 
6f your soul's existence : you cannot cease 
to be : you may wish it ; though the wish 
is monstrous and imnatural. But there is 
no annihilation for any soul of man. Oh, 
come to our Saviour ! give him your jB^uilty 
soul, to be justified through his atonement, 
washed in his blood, regenerated by his 
Spirit. Make to him now that surrender 
of your soul, for which he calls. Renew 
Uiis happy si^f-dedication eveiy day, very 
specially every Sabbath, and most solemnly 
fix)m time to time at the Lord's Supper. 
And then, when you come to die, it will 
only be, to do once more what you have so 
often done in former days, — again to com- 
mend your soul very humbly, believingly, 
and affectionately, into the faithful caie of 
Jesus Q}an&t,'—^HambletofL 



THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 

The vast and capacious powers of the 
human intellect form a theme on which 
men always love to dwell. It stirs the 
spirit of man to be told of the secrets he 
has extorted firom nature ; of the stupen- 
'douS treasures of knowledge which he has 
heaped up ; of the ss^dty wherewith he 
has dived into the abyss of dark and 
hidden things ; of the chariot of fire in 
which he has ascended to '' the brightest 
heaven of invention." 

Of all these glories it is his delight to 
hear. He sits in pride amid the spoils 
and the riches of countless generations, 
till he feels a sort of divinity within 
him, and begins to scorn the earth upon 
which he treads. And then comes the lof- 
tiness of countenance, and the perversion 
of heart, which so often turn his know- 
ledge and his wisdom into a snare and a 
curse. For what will the Lord of all 
knowledge say to the creature whoin. he, 
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and he only, hath arrayed in all this mag- 
nificence, and prodigality of endowment, 
what will he say, if his own bounties are 
to be piled up as a tower whereby men 
may build themselves a name, and exalt 
their pride unto the heavens) 

If there be any (me Hang in the course 
of this world, which proclaims more 
loudly than another the power, and the 
majesty, and the goodness of the Al- 
mighty, it is the victorious progress of the 
mind of man. For what are the triumphs 
of the human mind but manifestations 
of that One Supreme and Eternal Mind 
which contains all truth and wisdom ; and 
from which alone the mind of man derives 
every particle of its energy, every particle 
and source of its prodigious mastery ? 

And can any one gravely imagine that 
these powers were given to man that he 
might erect himself into a deity, and 
forget the work of the Lord, and the ope- 
rations of his hand ? The mightiest intel- 
lects this world has ever seen have never 
imagined this. It has been their gloiy and 
delight to lay their treasures at the feet of 
Him who '* sitteth enthroned on the riches 
of the universe." Even those grand and 
ruling spirits who shone like burning 
lights in the dark places of the ancient ig- 
norance, even they were often impatient to 
" feel after" the " Divinity which stirred 
within them," and to pay Him the honour 
and the love which are his righteous due, 
" if haply they might find him." And 
of those wl)0 have lived in brighter and 
more glorious times, the greatest and the 
best have always honoured their Creator 
with all the powers of the understanding 
which he gave them? And if this was the 
crown of rejoicing to those master-spirits, 
what does their great example say to us ? 
Does it not teL us that our intellect was 
given us for high and holy purposes ; that 
it is a light kindled within us by Him who 
dwells in light ; and that it is both our 
glory and reasonable service, so to let this 
light shine before men that they may glorify 
our Father which is in heaven ? — Le Bat, 



THE DERVISE. 

It was on the confines of the desert, 
amid sterile and almost inaccessible rocks, 
Uiat Ben Achmet, the Dervise, led a life of 
austerity and devotion. A cave in the rocks 
was his dwelling. Roots and fruits, the 
scanty product of the inhospitable region 
he inhabited, satisfied his hunger, and the 
fountain that bubbled up from the lower 



part of a neighbouring cliff slaked his 
thirst. 

He had formerly been a priest in a magni- 
ficent mosque, and scrupulously conducted 
the ceremonies of the Mohammedan fiiith 
but, disgusted with the hypocrisy and injus- 
tice of those around him, he abandoned the 
mosque, and his authority as a priest, be- 
taking himself to the desert to spend his 
days as an anchorite, in sanctity, self-de- 
nial, and devotion. 

Years rolled over the head of Ben 
Achmet, and the fame of his sanctity spread 
abroad. In seasons of drought he sup- 
plied the traveller of the desert with water, 
from his little well. In times of pesti- 
lence he left his solitary abode to attend 
the sick and comfort the dying, in the vil- 
lages that w«re scattered around, and often 
did he stanch the blood of the wounded 
Arab, and heal him of his wounds. His 
fame was spread abroad. His name in- 
spired veneration, and the plundering 
Bedouin gave up his booty at the com- 
mand of Ben Achmet, the Dervise. 

Akaba was an Arabian robber ; he had 
a band of lawless men under his command 
ready to do his bidding ; large numbers of 
slaves, and a treasure-house well stored 
with his ill-gotten wealth. The sanctity 
of Ben Achmet arrested his attention ; his 
conscience smote him on account of his 
guilt, and he longed to be as famed for his 
devotion as he had been for his crimes. 
He sought the abode of the Dervise, and 
told him his desires. ^' Ben Achmet," 
said he, ** I have five hundred cimeters 
ready to obey me ; numbers of slaves at 
my command; and a goodly treasure- 
house, filled with riches ; tell me bow 
to add to these the hope of a happy im- 
mortality ?" 

Ben Achmet led him to a neighbouring 
cliff that was steep, rugged, and high ; and 
pointing to three large stones that lay near 
together, he told him to lift them from the 
ground, and to follow him up the cliff. 
Akaba, laden with the stones, could scarcely 
move ; to ascend the cliff with them was 
impossible. ^* I cannot follow thee, Ben 
Achmet," said he, " with these burdens." 
" Then cast down one of them," replied 
the Dervise, *' and hasten after me." 
Akaba dropped a stone, but still found him- 
self too heavily encumbered to proceed. 

** I tell thee it is impossible," cried th^ 
robber chieftain, *' thou thyself couldst not 
proceed a step with such a load." 

" Let go another stone, then," said Ben 
Achmet. Akaba readily dropped another 
stone, and, with great difiiculty, clambered 
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the cliff for a while, till, exhausted with the 
effort, he again cried out that he could 
come no farther. Ben Achroet directed him 
to drop the last stone ; and, no sooner had 
he done this, than he mounted with ease, 
and soon stood vriih his conductor on the 
summit of the cliff. 

" Son," said Ben Achmet, " thou hast 
three burdens which hinder thee in thy way 
to a better world. Disband thy troop of 
lawless plunderers ; set thy captive slaves 
at liberty, and restore thy ill-gotten wealth 
to its owners ; it is easier for Akaba to as- 
cend this cliff with the stones that lie at its 
foot, than for him to journey onward to a 
better world, with power, pleasure, and 
riches, in his possession." 

If die words of a Dervise, a blind be- 
lievei in an erring faith, can command our 
admiiation, how much more ouglit we to 
estimate and obey the words of Christ, 
** Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset us, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us, 
looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of our iailh." Heb. xii. 1, 2. Whether 
our uossessions consist of power, pleasure, 
or nches, tiiey must be sacrificed rather 
than be allowed to hinder us in our heavenly 
course, remembering that ** it is easier for 
a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kmg- 
dom of heaven." 



CHEMISTRY.— No. I. 
Introduction, 

The different branches of i^ysical science 
are so intimately connected together, that 
it is difficult to detail the facts which re- 
late to one without an allusion to those 
that belong to others. Several papers 
have appeared in the Weekly Visitor on 
subjects which have an intimate connexion 
with the science of chemistry, such as 
those on light, heat, and atmospheric air ; 
and as it is intended to insert others upon 
the same subjects, it will only be necessary, 
in this series of papers, to make such 
allusions to them as will enable the reader 
to understand their connexion with chemi- 
cal science. 

The object of chemistry is to determine 
the constitution of bodies, and the laws 
by which elementary substances are com- 
bined. It is, therefore, a science of vast 
extent, and comprehends an immense 
number of facts; but it is only within 
the last seventy- or eighty years that it 
has been cultivated with the assiduity it 
deserves; but in this period, it has made 



an almost incredible advance, and now 
holds a prominent place among the phy- 
sical sciences. The important facts that 
have been discovered by the labours of the 
many disting^uished men who have devoted 
themselves to the pursuit, have now been 
so arranged as to develope the relations 
they bear to each other, and in their com- 
bination, form a system as clear and com- 
prehensive as it is beautiful. The arts 
and manu&ctures in all civilized countries, 
and in England especially, are more m- 
debted to chemisUy than to any other 
branch of physical inquiry ; for a great part 
of the operations, in manufactures of^all 
kinds, are dependent on chemical laws. 
Those natural producdons, which are the 
raw materials from which the manufacturer 
prepares the articles of commerce, must 
undergo great chemical changes before 
they are suited to sup]:dy the wants, and 
minister to the comforts of man; and 
before any improvements, calculated to in- 
crease their cneapness and perfection Can 
be made, an accurate acquaintance with 
diemical laws and facts is absolutdy ne- 
cessary. The iron-founder, the tanner, 
the bleacher, the glass-maker, the wooUen- 
manu&cturer, the brewer, the vinecar- 
maker, and many others, perform their 
operations imder the guidance of chemistry. 
The articles employed in domestic economy 
are subject to chemical laws, and many 
domestic operations are, strictly speaking, 
chemical experiments. 

All substances on the earth we inhabit, 
in the air which surrounds us, and in the 
waters of the ocean, are subject to che- 
mical changes, and to new combinations. 
There are dree states in which bodies are 
found : sometimes they are solid, or have 
their particles so intimately united together, 
that they resist pressure ; sometimes they 
are liquids, the particles of which have an 
easy motion among each other; and at 
other times they ocour as gases or vapours. 
There are four agents, light, caloric, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism, that have, by a 
strange contradiction of terms, been called 
imponderable bodies. Philosophers have 
hitherto been quite unable to determine the 
nature of these occult agents, and have 
amused themselves in speculating upon 
their characters. But although we are ig- 
norant of their nature, yet we know many 
of the effects they produce, and the influence 
they have upon the chemical constimtion 
of bodies. 

The operations of chemistry are per- 
formed by producing changes in the sub- 
stances under examination, either by meam 
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of minure, or, more ffenendly, by ihe ap- destroyed ; and sulphate of lime, > luo- 

plication of heat. Bodies compoBed of stance entirely different from either of the 

diSerent aubstances, distinct b their nature, substances employed, will b? produced." 

ate in this manner decomposed, or sepa- ^ S. 

nled into the original substances of which * 

they are ftinned. This method of discover- ^^ Johnson's interview with kib 

ing the nature of bodies, is called analysis. Jognm eeynolds in his last ill- 

After decompositioQ has taken place, if the ^^^^ 

parts thus disunited have lost their identity, „' , , , - t,- . i. 

Sad cannot be brought together again, ' "^ ^"t '''^ "ther day for Sir Joshua, 

the analysU U called complicated ; but ??''.«'^^T? ^"°"' con va^uon told 

«hei« the pans thus separated are capable hirn he had three favours to W of h,m, 

of being a^n united, w as to comitate f^ ^/ hoped he would not refuse a dy™ 

the same body, it is tamed a simple ana- f"end, be they whM they -ould Sir 

lysis, and the raocess of reuniting the Joshua promised. The first was, that he 

^ is dMwmi^ted synthesU. "— " """''' """ ™"" "" »S,mdavr ih^ «^ 



would never paint on a Sunday ; 



.u,= of dietmcal comporilion and decom- co^d thai he would hrpve h.m tbn^ 

position may be aimtJated by the Mow- pc""^' "J^t he had lent him,i^ he wanted 

uiiF exoeriments *" leave them to a distressed ramily ; the 

iJroVV^ce' of oamphOT iulo a phial ^ «w, that he would read the Bible 

about half-fcll of diluted alcohol, or com- wneacer he bad an opponunily, and thai 

mon spirits of wine, and a union wiU lake ^ "°"''d "^''^' <""" " "> a Sunday. 

place feetw«en lh«e two bodies, from the There was no difficulty, but upon die first 

Jjfiniw between than, and the camrfwr point ; but at length Sn- Joshua promismd 

will be perfecdy dissdved. Then pour » gmW n™ "" »"■ —Mui H. More. 

into the phial a snrall quanti^f of water, ^ 
which has a giealer affinity hi the cam- 

pbor than ^e alcohol possesses; a union Vanity of earthly good. — Thereat 
will instantly take place beween the water m coatentmeDti of this life, let them'be 
and the camphw, and they wfll fall to the ever so many, that can posaiUy accom- 
botlom of ine phial in i^te IhAes. If paoy us &rther than our death-bed. It 
the whale be now pUced in an open ves- may be, that for a few days of our lirt* 
sel, and a sufficient heat applied, to cause they have ddained us in a fold's paia- 
evaponuion of the spirit and water, the disc, yet full of vipers and scorpions, 
camphor wilt be left al the bottom as pure What then shall comfort the immortal 
as trtien first used. This Ian process is soul, when, being dislodged from this 
called distillatim. tab^nacle of clay, it shall begin to enter 
" It may," observes Parkes, " with few the confines of eternity ? For if it look 
exceptions, be consideied as an axiom in bock, it nay ask. Why have I disquieled 
thesdenm of which we are treating, that myself in vain 7 What halh pride pio- 
whenever chemical action takes place, a filed, or what profit hath the pomp of 
real change is pxiduced in the substance riches brought!— OUJf£. Sermon. 
operated npoa, and that its jdentin is de- 
stroyed. An example will place tDis in a • 

clear pdot of view. If a little carbonate 
of lime (powdered chalk) be put into a 
class of water, the chalk will sink to the 

has taken nlace. thereloie the water and * ' - . "^ . 

u iT 1""^' ""''™= "" ^™ ~™ sign of returning them to their wnters, were 

the carbonate of lime both remam unal- tr.„j ,„ „„ ,„f„ „„„„,. „„j uiu. ,„ ,k. 

. . n -.. ,1 .-^ p j-i . J lound to contain monev ana Im is- to ttie 

a glass of chalk and water, a violent effer- ™ 



oome into contact with each other ; a che- JOHtf da vis, ss, Paurnnim Row. Lootiya. 

mical union of the two substances will be Prl«alii.aufc,orlii Himilil;I>uu,»nuinliiE Pli 

the consequence of this chemical action ; Hnmbin In ■ Cnisr. id, 

(he identic/ of each substance will be w. Trum, ritBt«, 4, IijIisim, Bt. Pni** 
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Mdhibb CXXIII.] TOBSDAT, JAKUABT », lU*. 



THRLAZO. 
iMthe above alcelch aa ox having been 
ndd»ily cait down b; the noose, which 
me horeenuut had dextetnislj laid Ibr his 
faot, aDother hwaeman is sera coming up to 
lecure the &llen animal before it has tmie 
la recover fiom Ihe eSbets of ils audden 
and violent overthrow. 

The term Uxo, sometimes nroneousW 
written lasso, in the Spanish language, u 
dF the same import aa lazada, and signifies 
a noose or gin, and is applied by waj^ of 
(He-eminence to a line endmg in a running 
mxwe, very much in use among the Chilians. 
It is made of unlauaed ox-hide, and, liom 
being in constant nje, acquires gnal 
MDOothness, bo that the loop, or knot, tia- 
vmes Of runs without impediment. Its 
length it about ihirty or hay feel, vamng 
acctuding to the skill and dexteriiy of the 
pcnoa nmo wields it Tlie Chilian gathers 
bi luo into a coil, and fiistens one end Co 
lui saddle, and, with the addittonal equip- 
tKDt of a long knife, trtiich is canied in 
bii gaskeni, or leathern guien, accounts 
lumself a match for whateva be maj meet 
«ithb]'thewav,whethera)anorbeast. When 
be has a mina to entrap any thii^ with this 
mage missile} be lays hold ctf the noow, 



and deUvers It with such adroitDCM, tbal 
it very rarely fiuls to eudicle the object 
aimed at, whether that object be the harn 
of an ox, or the neck of a human being. 
They have oftei been seen, while riding at 
fiill speed in chase of an ox, to cast the 
iHXwe (w the ground just where the animal 
was about to place one of its feet, and thus 
secuie it by its leg. The horses' are so 
trained that the moDunt the lazo is thrown, 
they turn and gallop off in an opposite di- 
rection ; and, as the other end is nrmly at- 
tached to the saddle, the object entangled 
has to oicounter the force of the hone, 
vhea exerted at its maximum, or greatest 
power, immely, in the act of drawing. It 
IS this circumstance that renders Ihe lazo a 
fearful weapon, when used against on 
enemy ; for, if from want of fwesight or 
agility, he is taken in this toil, death is hit 
portion, and that of a most revolting kind. 
Achilles dragged the dead body of Hector, 
tied to his chariot, over the wails of Tmy ; 
but the Chilian takes that method to dis- 
patch a living foe. 

Though the lazo is most frequently seen 
among the ■ Chilians, who are excellent 
horsemen, and famous for the use of It, it 
is 1^ DO means confined to them, but )■ 
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met m all parts of Spanish America. 
Spaniards, who settled in that continent, 
brought it with them ; and the reader, who 
is acquainted with tlie Spanish language, 
may see a short description of it in the 
Dictionary of the Academy, (Diet, de la 
lengua Castillana,) printed in 1823. The 
writer was once under great obligations 
to a lazo, while collecting botanical spe6i- 
mens, near Tepic, in the Republic of 
Mexico : for it happened, as he was in- 
specting the vegetable habitants of a deep 
▼alley, that his horse, which had been tied 
td a tree by the road-side, took iright at the 
sudden passing of some mule^rs, broke 
his bridle, and began to return towards the 
city from whence he had started. We in- 
stantly pursued him ; but the cunning crea- 
ture, now and then turning his head to 
observe our progress, kept us for several 
miles at a convenient distance, till we en- 
tered a road that was about twice the 
breadth of our ordinary turnpikes, when a 
Mexican horseman came in sight, who 
alighted, placed his horse on one side of 
the road, and, extending his lazo, sta- 
tioned himself on the other. We were as 
much surprised as delighted to see the 
wajTward steed stop short of the barrier 
thus suddenly opposed to him, till we had 
overtaken and secured him. Our obli- 
gations did not end here; for the stranger, 
upon perceiving that the bridle had been 
broken, immediately, with the dignified 
gravity peculiar to the Spanish character, 
set about repairing it, by borrowing a few 
hairs fix>m the mane of its wearer, and 
thus in a few minutes restored the dishe- 
velled headstall and reins to their former 
state of usefulness, and enabled the writer 
to prosecute his joumey with a resolution 
to be a little more wary in the bestowment 
of his confidence another time. L.. 



CHEMISTRY, No. II. 

(Attraction of gravitation^ eohetion, and 
affinity.) 

The wisdom of God is remarkably dis- 
played in the simplicity of the laws by 
which the motion^ and properties of matter 
are governed. One great object in natural 
science is to discover, amidst the multitude 
of facts and phenomena in the material 
world, some general principles to which 
the motions and changes of different bodies 
may be referred. It was a grand discovery 
by Sir Isaac Newton, that the planets of 
our system are directed in their course, 
and preserved in order and harmony, by the 



same force that directs falling bodies to the 
centre of the earth. The unknown cause 
which produces all these effects, is called 
the attraction of gravitation. That force 
which causes all the atoms composing dif- 
ferent substances to adhere together, is 
called the attraction of cohesion ; or, the 
attraction of aggregation. It varies in in- 
tensity in different bodies, producing the 
peculiar qualities that distinguish solids, 
liquids, and gases. There are many sub- 
stances that can be presented in all three 
states, by increasing or diminishing the 
force of cohesion between the particles. 
Water, for instance, sometimes exists in the 
form of ice; but if heat be applied, the at- 
traction of cohesion is weakenea,and a liquid 
is formed. A further application of heat 
vrill cause an evaporation of all the liquid, 
and an air or vapour will be produced. 
From the circumstance that nearly all bo- 
dies are subject to contraction from intense 
cold, and other remarkable facts that can- 
not here be detailed, it is very reasonably 
supposed, that however closely the atoms 
of bodies may be brought to each other, 
there is no actual contact between them. 

But the particles of substances have not 
only an attraction among themselves by 
which they maintain their combination; 
but also an elective or chemical force, 
which causes the atoms of different bodies 
to unite together and form compounds. 
We are totally ignorant of the real nature 
of this principle, as well as of the other 
kinds of attraction that have been alluded 
to. We have been made acquainted with 
tlie laws which govern these several forces, 
but we are unable to determine whether 
they are inherent properties of matter, or 
depend upon some external agent. 

The power of which we are now speak- 
ing is called chemical attraction, or af- 
finity. It is the principle by which the 
operations of chemistry are governed ; and 
it is therefore necessary to devote to it a 
more enlarged consideration. There is a 
distinction to be observed between two or 
more bodies being simply mixed together, 
and their being chemically combined. If 
some oil and water be shaken together in 
a phial, they will appear to be luiited; 
but if the phial be left for a short time, 
a separation will take place between 
the two substances, the water descending 
to the bottom, and the oil occupying 
the upper part of the phial. But if a 
small lump of sugar be dropped into a 
glass of water, the particles of^ the sugar 
will gradually enter into combination with 
the component particles of the water, and 
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ihey will be chemically combined. A more 
laigthened and difficult process will be re- 
quisite to separate these two substances, 
and exhibit them in their original forms. 

In order to combine any two or more 
substances, it is generally necessary (unless 
heat be applied) that one of them should 
be a fluid. The reason of this is obvious, 
if we consider, that before a \mion between 
them can be ^Sfected, the force of cohesion 
must be overcome ; and it is impossible, 
by reducing a solid substance to tne finest 
powder, to produce a separation of the 
ultimate atoms, or most minute particles, 
that compose it ; and the attraction of co- 
hesion is sufficieit, in many instances, to 
overcome the influence of the attractbn of 
affinity. 

In some cases of chemical union, the pe- 
culiar properties of the different substances 
brought together are in a great degree pre- 
serve ; in others, the most remarkable 
efiects are produced. Iron and tin aie both 
malleable and ductile metals; but when 
melted together, the compound body that is 
produced, is of a very brittle nature. By 
the mixture of different metals, changes are 
also produced in regard to weight, sound, 
and colour. It is a striking consideration, 
and a surprising evidence of the wisdom and 
goodness of God, that some of the most 
useful and necessary substances in nature, 
are composed of elements which, combined 
in different proportions, constitute bodies of 
the most formidable and destructive cha- 
lacter. Water, so mild and agreeable in 
its nature, and so essential to human ex- 
istence and comfort, is composed of oxygen 
and hydrogen, or inflammable air : the com- 
mon ^t, so wholesome and used in so many 
ways, is formed of two ingredients, either 
of which, if taken into the stomach alone, 
would produce instant death : they are call- 
ed sodium and chlorine. Can we not here 
most clearly discern the hand of an all- wise 
Disposer, who, rich in goodness, directs 
all the combinations of matter, for the 
convenience and well-being of his crea- 
tures? Numberless instances might be 
adduced wherein the properties of com- 
pound bodies are entirely distinct from, 
and opposed to, the original simple bodies 
of which they are formed ; but a very few 
illustrations of this kind can be introduced 
into so brief and general an outline of 
chemistry. 

The attraction of affinity never exists be- 
tween two bodies of the same kind. Iron 
bas no chemical attraction for iron, nor 
mercury for mercury. There are also dif- 
ferent degrees of intensity in which this 



force is found to operate. Affinity may 
exist, but not sufficiently strong for com- 
bination. Many ingenious attempts have 
been made by chemists, to determine the 
precise degrees of intensity in which this 
attractive power is to be found. In order 
to obtain an extensive and thorough ac- 
(juaintance with the changes that take place 
in the properties of bodies, it is or the 
greatest importance to learn Uie strength of 
affinity between them. To assist in this 
acquisition, tables of affinity have been 
prepared by eminent chemists, whidi have 
proved of extensive utility. The plan 
adopted in these tables is, to place at the 
head of a column the name of the sub- 
stance whose affinities are required ; and 
below it, the names of the bodies Uiat have 
an attraction for it, according to the 
power they possess. Thus, under the 
term acetous acid, or vinegar, there would 
follow successively, barytes, potash, soda, 
strontites, lime, ammonia, magnesia, allu- 
mina. S. 



ANECDOTE OP A NEORa 

Letter from Miss H. More to her titter^ 
dated Hampton^ 1782. 

'' The other morning the captain of one 
of Commodore Johnson's Dutch prizes 
breakfasted at Sir Charles Middleton's, 
and related the following litde anecdote : 
— One day he went out of his own ship to 
dine on board another : while he was there, 
a storm arose, which, in a short time, 
made an entire wreck of his own ship, to 
which it was impossible for him to return. 
He had left on board two little boys, ono 
four, the other five years old, under the 
care of a poor black servant. The people 
struggled to get out of the sinking ship 
into a large IxMit, and the poor black took 
his two litde children, tied them into a bag, 
and put in a little pot of sweetmeats for them, 
and put them into the boat ; the boat by 
this time was quite full ; the black was 
stepping into it himself, but was told by 
the master there was no room for him, that 
either he or the children must perish, for 
the weight of both would sink the boat. 
The exalted, heroic negro did not hesitate a 
moment. * Very well,' said he, * give 
my duty to my master, and tell him I beg 
pardon for all my feults.' And then, guess 
the rest, plunged to the bottom, never to 
rise again, till the sea shall give up her 
dead. I told it the otlier day to Lord 
Monboddo, who fiiirly burst into teais. 
The greatest lady in this land wants me to 
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make an elegy of it, but it is above 
poetry." 

This touching account of the devoted- 
ness of a poor negro to his master, may re- 
mind us of that passage in holy writ, 
Rom. V. 7, 8, in which the inspired 
apostle says, " For scarcely for a righteous 
man will one die ; yet peradventure for a 
good man some would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his love towards us, 
in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us." The nobleman, mentioned 
above, burst into tears at the recital of this 
touching anecdote ; how few are duly sen- 
sible of the fer surpassing love of God to- 
wards us rebellious sinners, in giving his 
only begotten Son Jesus Christ to die 
for us I 



BaxANY.— No. II. 

1. a. 





(Percedanum Offleinale— Hog's Fennel.) 

EXPLANATION OF GENERAL BOTANICAL 

WORDS. 

There are a few terms which constantly 
recur in describing the parts of a flower, 
that it will be useful for the convenience of 
the reader to explain, before we begm to 
treat of those orders or families under 
Didiich it has been found desirable to place 
all plants which have a certain well-defined 
relationship to each other. We recommend 
our readers to obtain a clear knowledge of 
tiiese- terms, that they may be prepared to 
enter on the study, and may comprehend 
our future references. A little pains at first 
wiU save much future trouble. 

In the above representation of the perce- 
danum officinale, or hog's fennel, a plant 
very common in salt marshes, the prin- 
ci{»l parts of a flower are pointed out by 
the small letters. 

Figure 1, a. is the peduncle or fruit- 
stalk, upon which the flower is supported. 
b. The petal or coloured leaf, forming a 
pert of the corolla, or most conspicuous 
'portion of a flower, c. Is named the lap- 
pet, into which each of these petals is 
lengthened. This small tongue, or lappet, 



which is folded back upon the petal, gives 
a remarkable character to many plants of 
the umbelliferae order, d. Is the filament, 
and b one of those slender threads, which 
support a little yellow head, called an an- 
ther, at e. The filament and anther toge- 
ther is called a stamen, g. Is the germen, 
by which name the unripe fiuit is always 
known among botanists. / Is the style, a 
small stem in which the germen always 
terminates. The tip of the style is called 
the tUgma, 

Fig. 2. The fruit of the same plant is 
represented, just before it is ripe. In this, 
a. points to the firuit-stalk, 6. to a division 
of it, which leaves a single seed, and is 
called a receptacle, c. is the seed, which is 
one half of the original germen. 

ORDER^-UMBELLIFERJE. 

We begin with this order, since it is the 
most natural of all orders, and subjects for 
study are always at hand both in the gar- 
den and in the fields. When we say na- 
tural, we mean, that the botanist in casting 
the different genera which compose it into 
one group or fiunily, has exactly followed 
the course or dictates of nature ; for she 
has united them by a great many points of 
affinity and resemblance ; whether we con- 
template them with the eye of the passing 
observer, or subject them to the severer 
scrutiny of a systematic investigation. 

We shall now explain the general accep- 
tation of the most important terms, and 
then illustrate their application by reference 
to. the order before us. The cuts we give 
will help to make our explanation intelli- 
gible. 

£7m^/.— When several flowering stalks 
radiating or proceeding like rays fix>m the 
same point of the stem, form a sur&ce 
more or less even. If we understand the 
term even, as denoting an unbroken super- 
ficies, it is applicable whether the sur&ce 
thus formed be convex, concave, or level ; 
for the surface of a ball and cup may be 
said to be even, though the former is con- 
vex and the latter concave. 

Lesser umbel, or umblet : umbellula.— - 
When one of the flowering stalks branches 
into other lesser flowering stalks, which 
radiate from a common point. In the an- 
gelica the lesser umbels are globular. 

Involucre^ involucrum. •— Leaves that 
are seated about the point from which the 
flowering stalks originate, compose the 
involucrum, and are sometimes called in- 
volucral leaves. The reader will remem- 
ber, that a branch always grows from th^ 
bosom or axU of a leaf, which is, in &ct. 
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its pareiity so that we may always say 
of a stem, where is the leaf that gave 
it birth ? Hence we might expect to find 
ts many leaves below the centre from 
which tne rays of the umbel diverge as 
there are rays, but this is seldom the 
case, Uiese leaves being subject to great 
variation in number, as well as form. 
Involucral leaves of the wild carrot, or 
bird's nest, are branched like a feather. 

Inoohurety involucellum.— The leaves 
Aat accompany the lesser or partial umbel. 
In the fool's parsley, the involucrum is 
wanting ; and the leaves of the involucel- 
lum, W hanging down, afibrd an obvious 
mark vx discriminating this plant. 

FruU'hearery carpophorum. — What is 
generally called a receptacle among bo- 
tanists. This term may be applied to 
whatever immediately supports the fruit. 
In umbelliferous plants, it generally splits 
into two slender threads, each of tnem 
bearing a seed. In iiu:t, this carpophorum 
is composed of two others, which if they 
do not part and show themselves distinct 
as the fruit ripens, a groove may be 
seen running, up and down in the line 
of separation. 

CwfXj or perianth. — When small leaves, 
by growing from the same point, com- 
pose a cup for containing the corolla, or in- 
tenud leaves of a flower, tliey are called 
die calyx. In reference to the calyx, these 
leaves are termed iepala. They are often 
joined by their edges, and form a kind of 
tnbe. Among the umbelliferous plants, 
tiie student must look for the calyx in 
Uiose curious little ridges which in most 
genera are to be found upon the outside of 
the seed-vessel. For, by one of those 
countless instances of transformation which 
tsJ^e place in the constituent parts of a 
flower, the divisions of the calyx are 
changed into a covering for the seed. The 
form and elevation of these ridges, and 
the nature of the little valleys, (vaUecuUg,) 
constitute characters, or the establishment 
of generic distinctions. In the hemlock 
thews ridges are high, and have their edges 
notched : in the cow-parsnip the pair of 
ridges forming the lips of the seam or 
suture where ue two divisions of the fruit 
mericarpiuiny unite, are expanded into a 
bwder : in the chervil or sheep's parsley, 
flMsy nearly disappear, and notning but a 
smooth surface presents itself. 

Fi^.— Under the ridges, or beneath the 
little valleys, are found small canals which 
secrete a gum-resin. They are repre- 
sented in a transverse section of the fool's 
fualey, which was the only recent plant 



we had at hand at the moment of writing 
this. 




( JEthoiia Cjmapium— Fool's Fariley.) 

a. Ridge. b. Vallecula. e. Vltta. 

d. Albumen of the Seed. 

Corolla. — That circle which is formed by 
the coloured leaves of a flower, is termed 
a corolla, little crown or coronet. In the 
umbelliferous plants, these leaves are un- 
connected, and are called petals. These 
petals are in many genera turned up in 
a small pointed lappet or tongue, as seen 
in the bastard stone- parsley. Their num- 
ber in this order is uniformly five: the 
stamen rises between, or, in other terms, 
alternates with the petals, and consists of 
a filament, or slender thread, which is 
surmounted by a little head, called an 
anther, which consists of two celb, that 
open lengthwise, and discharge the pollen, 
consisting of minute transparent bags, filled 
with a yellow fertilizing dust. In this 
order the number of stamens in each 
flower is five. The pistil, a small centre stem, 
is composed of a style or shaft, crowned 
by a stigma, which is generally glutinous, 
for the detention of the pollen. Th4 
base of the pistil is the germen, or rudi- 
ments or first beginnings of the fruit. In 
the umbelliferse, we have two styles, one to 
each division of the germen. Stylopodium 
— Thev are seen to rise through a flat piece 
of fleshy substance that rests upon the top 
of the germen, which gradually dries up as 
the fruit ripens. 

Seed, — ^The seed presents itself as the 
twin half of the fruit, disengaged when 
ripe, and han^ng upon the thread-shaped 
supporter, by its upper end. In this posi- 
tion it is ready to obey the slightest im- 
pulse of the air, and only waits for a gust 
of wind to convey it to a distant spot. By 
such a simple contrivance has the God oi 
nature provided for diliusmg of the seed, 
and multiplyinff of each particular species. 

Albumen, — ^The substance of the seed is 
fleshy, or rather horny, when ripe, which^ 
because it furnishes mat^al for the sup- 
port of the plant in the first stages of ger- 
mination, or early growth, is csdled albu- 
men. The albumen in general may be de- 
fined to be that peculiar substance within 
the covering of the seed, which, when 
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under a distinct form, inveaU the eoi' 
bryo, and contains food lor its nourishment 
in the dawn of vegetation. 

EmAryn. — In the upper part of the 
albumen may be seen, by the help of a 
toagoilier, the minute embiyo, having the 
lower part divided into two lobes, which 
. are called colyhdoa*. These aie neaily 
equal, and ate changed by gennination 
into seed leaves, or that pair which firtt 
makes its appearance in vegetation. The 
upper, or undivided part, ia termed radicle, 
or little root, because in germinating it is 
lengdiened into a root. 






m HKDlklam— Sflralocl 
«Ht. t. Feiieu 



Fig. 3.— ». Bmlicle. B. Coljltdoni. 

The above cuts of the hemlock represent 
disparts just described. 

ITie leaves of plants belongmg U this 
order, are generally divided and sub-divided 
into leaflets. Tbey are said lo be pinnate, 
<w winged, when ranged in pairs of oppo- 
tite leaflets along the leaf-stalk ; as in the 
wild parsnip. If these divisions do not 
reach to the leaf-stalk, or midrib, the Ifaves 
are said lo be pinnalifid ; as in the cow- 
paisnip. If the leaflets are collected toge- 
tiier in triplets, the leaves are said to be 
teroate. In the buplevnim Totund^b&um, 
or thoroughwai, the stem seems lo grow 
dirough the leaves, which are, in this case, 
■aid to be perfoliate. In budding, the 
leaves are rolled back upon themselves, 
and seem to bunt from tlieir sheath like 
the unrolling of a sprii^. The stem is ge- 
nerally hollow and herbaceous. 



Hydrocotyle, umbel simple. — Involucre 
with three or four leaves ; petals without 
a notch or tappel ; seeds nearly round and 
flattHied : ridges thread-shaped : without 
vittffi or gum, bearing canals. 

H. Vulgara, March penny wort. — This 
plant may be distinguished by the form of 
Its leaf, which is peltate, or have its expan- 
sion roundish, and so placed upon the leaf- 
stalk that its surface is nearly horizontal. 



We might represent a peltate, or target- 
shaped leaf, by balancing a peony upon die 

top of a pencil, though not eiactly, for the 
Uaf-stalk is not always in the centre of 
the expanded part. It is found by the side 
of streams and ditches. 

Heracleum. — Fruit ellipliaJ, or oval, 
flattened, scored hj the ridges, which are 
thread-shaped. Vitiffi four on the back of 
the fruit m the little valleys : two in the 
seam ; pair of ridges at each seam, atten- 
uated into a border. 

H. Sphondt/lttttn. — Cow-parsnip : Ire* 
gneut by hedge banks, and is gathered in 
Ute spring for rabbits. 

Comum. — Fruit, neatly globular, with 
five notched edges on each side. 

C. Maculatum. — The hemlock may be 
known by its stem being much braiiched 
and spotted. 

ChterophyUiaa. — Involncret bent back, 
concave. Petals with the tappel bent in- 
wards, so as to resemble a heart. Fruit ; 
oblong, smooth. The last is the mark by 
which the genus may be distinguished. 
Seed bent inwards. 

C. Syhiettre. — Stem smooth, scored, 
■oints rather swoln. 

Coio-meedChervit. — Grows in the hedges. 
Called among those who gather it as fodder 
for rabbits, sheep's parsl^. L. 



TBE SKATEFUL SOLDIER. 

ArTEB a sermon in aid of the Sunday 
schools at Leeds, a soldier was observed lo 
put a guinea into one of the plates. So 
bige a sum from one in his circumstances 
excited the attention of the collector, who 
took it for granted that it was a mistake, 
and that a guinea was pven where pro- 
bably a shilling, or even a smaller sum, 
was intended. 

Under this impression he called the 
man, and told him of the supposed mis- 
take. 

The soldier mildly but firmly said, that 
he had committed no mistake, that he had 
come with the intention of giving the 
guinea, that it was the result of the saving 
of many weeks, and that it y/as given 
in pursuance of a resoluiion which he had 
made under very particular circumstances. 

This statement excited still more the at- 
tention of the collector ; and, at his re- 
quest, the soldier went, after the service 
was concluded, to the i-esIry-rDom, where 
he related the folbwing account of him- 
self:— 

He had been in the early part of his 
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life, educated at a Sunday school ; where, 
among other religious instruction which he 
leoei^, he was taught most of the collects 
used in the book of common pmyer. 
Some time after leavmg school, he ent^ed 
atue army as a private soldier : and here his 
course of life became so much altered, and 
he mixed so much with, and adopted the 
habits of men who had no religious feeling, 
that be soon lost all that he once possessed. 
In this way he went on for several years ; 
his eariy impressions of religion beooming 
more and more faint, until at last they 
were nearly worn out. In the progress of 
his service he was engaged in one of the 
great battles in which our army had met 
Sie enemy, and was most severely wounded; 
the shock deprived him at first of all sens- 
ation ; but, when that returned, he found 
himself stretched on the field, so severely 
wounded as to be imable to move. The 
thought of death now came upon him, and 
brought with it the trembling recollection 
of die life which he had led, and of his 
unfitness to appear in the presence of God. 
He tried to pray ; but so long had prayer 
been neglected, that he could not remem- 
ber any that he had ever said. At last he 
brought to mind one of those collects which 
be luid conunitted to memory when a boy 
at the Sunday school : it was an humble 
supplication to the Lord foi mercy: he 
repeated it with earnestness and fervour, 
and found his mind more at ease. As- 
sistance soon after came, and he was 
removed fiom the field. He recovered, 
and, fiom that hour, became an altered 
man. In gratitude to God for the mercy 
whidi he had found, he resolved to give 
the first guinea that he could save out of 
pay, at the first sermon which he should 
hear preached in aid of Sunday schools.^ 
71 S. Gnmthawe, 



DIPFERBNCS OF TEMPERATURE. 
A correspondent of the "Times," for 
October 22, 1834, communicated a copy 
of his Regbter of Thermometrical Heights 
far fourteen days, firom which it appeared, 
that on the 6th of October, the highest 
temperature was 76**, the lowest 59°; but 
OD the 19th, the highest point to which the 
thermometer reached was 56^, while 52^ 
ivas the lowest to which it descended in 
the night. It is worthy of remark, that 
while the heat in the shade, by day, had 
declined 20^, that in the night had fallen 
only 7*>. The cause of this was the alter- 
ation fiom a clear to a clouded atmosphere, 
added to what is due to the sun's change in 



declumtioii, or noontide altitude. Now, a 
denser atmosphere in Uie day-time dimin- 
ishes the heat of the sun experienced at 
the earth's surfece, by hindering the ap- 
pulse, or access, of all the rays which are 
sent towards us ; a clouded sky, at night, 
stops the radiating, or passing off, of the 
heatt, by interposing a barrier of vapour in 
a state of condensation, between the earth 
and the surrounding space. The same 
condition of the air which operated in de- 

Eressing the highest temperature registered 
y day, had the effect or checking that de- 
pression at night. We therefore find the 
same cause, an increase in the density 
of the vapour, producing opposite effects 
under different circumstances, and yet 
with one precise object, namely, that of 
circumscribing the extent of the thermo- 
metrical range. We see how order b 
provided for and secured in the midst of 
apparent disorder; how in the midst of 
inclemencies of change, a tender regard is 
manifested for animal and vegetable na« 
tures. The more severe and rigorous the 
scrutiny is to which we subject the opera- 
tions of creative intelligence, with a fuller 
soul and greater comprehensiveness of 
meaning do we say, '< lie hath done all 
things well.'' And when we make our- 
selves acquainted with the laws which 
direct and control all those changes that 
the course of nature exhibits, we see in the 
methods by which they are brought about, 
that God, in his workmanship, doth of^ 
hang the greatest weights upon the smallest 
wires. In the arts and manufactures, we 
always see the greatest effects produced by 
the simplest causes ; and were we, in our 
daily callings, and in the ever-recurring 
turns of social duty, always to make a 
singleness of means the ruling principle of 
our plans and endeavours, we should be 
more serviceable to our friends, and more 
comfortable with ourselves, and altogether 
sustain, with a better grace *and propriety, 
the character of good citizens and con- 
sistent christians. 



SOCIETY. 

In the island of Teneriffe, the writer, 
for the first time in his experience, met 
with a community among spiders. The 
species alluded to were of^ the diadem 
kind ; the web common to several indi- 
viduals was multifarious and extensive, 
interspersed with small canopies of ex- 
quisite texture, under each of which a 
spider was seen watching. By what ar- 
rangement animab so fierce and unsocia 
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in their muuen, could live together Id fou all miur. Be peraiuded, gire joat 
anj Boit of harmonj, it would be liard to soul to Jeaus now ; do it tgun from dt>j 
aay , except it wat an initinclive feeling', to da; ; and then, nheo vour d^ing daj 
that the chance of prej, which each mem- ii cx>me, agaia approach toe Sbtiout, atid 
ha of this communitj had, wm thereby mj, " Loiid, I hear thee callinir for my 
greatly bcreaied. ipiiit ; I tee the wtKoni Mnt to fetch me 
liiua man, who, in his uncivilized con- home to thee ; in the hand of death I 
ditioD, ii viudictiTc and aelGsh, in ex- recognise thy hand of lore : th on adust 
change for the benefiti that result from for m^ soul ; take it, for it ii thine. Do 
the sodal compact, gives up his resent- with it what thou wilt, I have given it to 
menti into the haniS of the mogistrale, thee to be washed in thy blood, and 
and leama to moderate his feeUngs of sauctified by thy Spiriti 1 am sure thou 
self-intereit. We ought to remember that wilt do it no harm]" 
every revengeful emotion, or selfish de- Does a thought here arise, and what 
sire, IS direcUy opposed to ibefuodamental ahall become of my poor body? Why, 
principles of social welbre, and political even if, like Stephen s, it were battered 
order. and bruised with itones murderously 
* — hurled, even though it were burning at a 

Bblikters, behold here Uie secrri of ^j then, whatever may become of the 

dmgl « These dl died in f>uth,'Heb. body, Jesus vrill take caA of thy dust and 

M. 18 Bad men die reluctantly : life is ^j.^,, ^he remains of his fa'thful scr- 

eitorted from them as if by main force, .^i, ^ ,<, ),;„ the most precious parts 

The believer dies will wgly ; hi, will is „f ,1^ „^terial earth, ^y fbiW^a 
sweetly submitted to his Father s inll : j^j^ ^.f ^j, g„^ comiag. For if yoor 

he mates It a religious art to die. Just «,uls are truly his, he will hereafter^ 

■s Jesus himsetf commended his human „„ _„„, ^o^ glorious, incorruptible, 

soul to his Father, saving, " Father into ii^'ortal, like unto his own. PhlU iii. 

thy hands I commend my sprnt, Luke 21.— flamWrton. 
xxiu. 46 ; so his behcving discipie com- 
mends his soul to Jesus, and throuf^h him ^ 
to the Father. Here, 1 repeat, is the 

secret how to die happily. To those FEcrKoirv or the Onion. — It waa 
who know not that secret, it is a fearful cecenlly staled that a gentleman in Ian* 
thing to die. It is a serious matter for cashire bad raised 8000 ounces of txiuxa, 
»ny. But to the worldly-minded and fiom 13 ounca of seed. Mr. Croaaley, 
ui^odly, if not past feeling, to die must ihe engineer of the Macclesfield canal, re- 
be Bi one of the heathen philosophers tiding at BolUnglOD, having seen this stale- 
(Aristotle) confessed it, " of all formid- meni, was induced to weigh his own crop, 
able things the most formidable." Only when he discovered, that from two ouacea 
menlion a neighbour's death in a gay af seed, the produce was the amazing 
drcle : I0 ! you have thrown a gloom quanli^ of 349G ounces, or 156 pounds, 
over the whole assembly; all are evi- being nearly double the produce of the 
dently sorry that the topic was intro- former in proportion to the nuanti^ t^ 
duced. The andent Romans would not seed sown. — GioucctUrr JoumM, Oct. 27, 
mention death in plain words, if they 1B33. 
could avoid it, but only by circumlocution _ 
and implication. The heathens, at this * 
day, in like manner, " shun all convers- CoKFOanirvTO Christ— Internal con- 
^ion on death, as most repugnant to formity unto die habitual grace and holiness 
their feelings f" I quote the words of M rf Christ is the fiindaminlal design of a 

3 c-witness, "they Mcount It the height christian life. Hom.viii.29.ni.2. 1 Pet. 

cruelty to speak of the probabilit/ of a a. 22^Jir. Owen. 
sick friend's death, even to his relatives. 

Even serious christians are often in 

bondage through fear of death. It is 

such a venture ; a mistake may be so JOHM D&ns, ta, rutmatut Raw, Landon. 

btal; to go before God ia so awful; Pa<!*ii.tiiii,niau<mtbtjFtitt,. 

judgment will bring to light such secrets ; Humbin Ln ■ covu, m, 

that many think, How can I die ? Yet w. Tiua, ruaia, 4, itj Uhv 
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Dliplif or Ih* InUrlMur tku .Sell. 
OK THE NEST OP A 8PECIB3 OF WASP. 

The habit&lions of many of the insect 
tribe 3ie celebrated (br their ingenuity and 
beauty. Exquisite and elaborale b» are 
the nests of turda, the moat curious and 
•kilfully-woren yield to the superior claims 
of the prodnctioas of cheae little masler- 
boildera, nor can the Ijborious efforts of 
hntnan industry match some oflheiis; wit- 
ne9s,for cKunple.the bu ildinfis of the termi lea 
of Guinea, and other parta of Africa, (lermet 
ftta6t,J before which, as a learned writer 
observes, " the pyramids of Egypt and the 

Sueducts of Home would lose all their 
ebrity, and dwindle into nothing," In 
our own island, we are not without exaTn- 
plet of the skill of insects in architecture, 
of greu ioterest. The bee and tlie ant 
tiare been extolled for their industry and 
their works io all ages, and still continue 
n> oeate undiminished admiration. Nor 
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atton of its nest, which display! the mail 
beautiful workmanship. The labours of 
the wasp, like those of its cfaeri^ed reld- 
live, the b«f, are directed to the preaervs' 
tion of its pit^ny ; it is lot the sake 

grub s 

heiagonal cells. The fabric, howevir, 
which the wasp (iroduees, differs in many 
points TCiy essentially from thai of the bee; 
It is of an irregularly oval figure, and con- 
sists of combs.or layers of hexagonal cells, 
placed horizontally, one above the othtr, 
the cells bemg on the under Burliice of each 
stratum, which is supported by strong pil' 
lars, arising fi^m the one below ; thus 
twelve, fifteen, or twenty layers, nre rpgu- 
lariy disposed, the whole bein^ enveloped 
in an eitemal covering. Tlie sketch nt 
the end of this article may convey an idea 
oT the disposition of the cells, with the 
supporting pillars. 

The whok of IhU beaulifu) a 
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randeied doubly interesting by a considt-ra- 
tion of the material of which it is co)n- 
pxcted ; and what is this matvri^l ? Paper, 
well wrought and firm pptr! Of ail the 
paper'manufactuTCrs, the wasp is the 
oldest; lonjj before man h»d discoveTcd 
the important process, tau)(iit by Him who 
is perfect in wisdom and knowledge, this 
littie insert had been making an article, 
which, now that it is among the products 
of human art, is most intimately inmnected 
with the well-being of society, and the 
spread of religion and science. 

The wasp manufactures, if we may use 
the word, the paper febric of its nest ftom 
the same materials as are employed by 
man, namely, vegetable fibres. The 
fibrous parts of decayed wood, or other 
such substances, it detaches by means of 
iu jaws, and then masticates them into a 
pulp, by the addition of a sort of viscid 
saliva ; which pulp, or papier-macAe, it 
spreads on the part requirmu ii, by mf.ins 
of its jaws, tongue, and legs, walking 
baclt wards while thus assiduously engaged 
at its occupation. 

The neat of the common wasp, as is 
well known, is placed in holes intAeeanh, 
generally in a sheltered sunny bank, often 
also in the thatched iDof of buildings, fa:. 
la the beauty, iirmneii, and skill of ii.'. 
ikbric, the common wasp of our islund. 
much as its labours are to be admired, is 
far below many of its foreign brethren. 
We have now before us the pensile nest 'of 
a small species from South America, which 
exceeds any thing of the kind we have ever 
examined. Its shape, which may be best 
conceived from the sketch at the head of 
our paper, is that of two cones, a larger 
and smaller, united at their bases. The ex- 
ternal wall is composed of flrm, touj^, white 
paper, thicker than a stout card, which 
bean writing-ink without its running, and 
is smooth and of uniform consistence. 
This exquisite nest is attached to the branch 
of a tree, liom which it hangs, with the 
aperture (or the admission of the colony 
at the lower apex. The situation thus 
chosen, in addition to the position of ilie 
■perlure, together with its smallness, (lor 
it is not capable of admitting any thing 
much larger than the body of the insect, ) 
raiders the nest impregnable by such ene- 
mies as would be likely to covet the larvs 
for food ; and, indeed, the strength of the 
fabric itself is a security against the attacks 
of birds, snakes, or even small mammalia. 
The total length of the nest is nine inches ; 
the diameter, at the widest part, (where tlie 
*" *■ "'" s join,) six. If tbeex- 
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ing and wonderful. Six stout layers, or 
floors, stretch horizontally across, havini,' 
cells of the usual hexagonal figure, (bi<i 
of small size,) on their lower surface, lie 
upper being a smooth platform. These 
platforms are not, however, Hal ; on the 
contrary, they are concave, like a waltli- 
glass, on iheir smooth or upper aspect, the 
under or ctUed one being consequfrilly 
convex, having the centre protruding sud- 
denly like a cone, which is smooth, without 
celts, and perforated at the apex, with an 
aperture corresponding to that of the ex- 
tem:>l envelope, so as to give access from 
story to story. No verbal description, 
hoHever, will convey so good an idea as 
the prefixed sketch, which we have copied 
from nature, and which faithfully represents 
the inlemat anangement of the stories and 
their pendent cells, a portion of the outer 
envelope being purposely cut away. Tlie 
contemplation of the b^utiful and inge- 
nious, in the works of the lower animals, 
which ate guided by unerring instinct in 
their labours, should lead on Uie thout^is 
to Him, who has appointed the ways of all, 
and ordained every creature to njtfil its 
place in creation. M. 



LETTEE TO T 



Gbntlembn, — In the village of Adder- 
buTj, which is pleasantly situated on the 
road leading from Oxford to Banbury, 
about 19 miles from the former place, and 
three firom the latter, and which, according- 
to the last census, contained a population 
of t,aS6 souls, are two of those useful in- 
stitutions, Village Book Societies. One is 
supported by the clergyman, and the 
principal inhabitants, who pay an admis- 
sion fee of fltieen shillings, and an an- 
nual subscription of ten shillings; and 
the other is intended for the poor, who 
receive their books, through the kindness 
of a lady, on paying a subscription of one 
penny per month. The first library con- 
sifts chieflj of voyages and travels, natu- 
ral history, ancient history, biography, 
works on the arts and sciences, &C. ; but 
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all political books, as well as those worse 
than useless publications, novels, are ex- 
cluded. There are also some of ti.e pe- 
riodicals, which tend so much to the im- 
provement of the present age, taken in 
monthly. The other library is composed 
of a judicious selection of the volumes 
published by the Religious Tract Society, 
and also of a number of others of a simi- 
lar kind and tendency. The book-case, 
containing the first library, is kept in a 
Bchool-room, which is used on Sundays 
for the Sunday-school, and, during the 
week, is appropriated to the education of 
poor girls, who belong to Adderbury and 
its hamle^ Milton. The books are ex- 
changed on mondays and Wednesdays, 
when the secretary (who acts gratuit- 
ously) or one of the committee, goes to 
unlock the library for the purpose, at 
half-past six o'clock in the evening. 
This, then, brings me to the principal 
object of my present communication. 

On monday evening, the 1 7th of No- 
vember last, as the members of the 
Adderbury Book Society were at their 
library, they had the gratification of wit- 
nessing that rare phenomenon of nature, 
a lunar iris, or rainbow. It was visible 
for about ten minutes, between seven and 
eight o'clock. The moon had passed the 
full on the day preceding, had then arisen 
upwards of two hours, and was shining 
in majestic splendour. The iris was 
farmed by the refraction of the moon's 
rnys from a cold drizzling mist, or rain, 
which was filing at the time to the west 
of the spectators ; the moon, of course, 
being to the east of them, or in the oppo- 
site direction. The arch was perfectly 
formed, and presented a faint wnite, oc- 
casionadly tinged with the colours of the 
solar rainbow. The writer of this article 
has had the pleasure of seeing two of 
these unusual occurrences; the other 
happening in June, 1833, while he was 
returning from Deddington to this vil- 
lage, between ten and eleven o'clock, 
after attending a lecture on optics, deli- 
vered by a gentleman, who was then 
lecturing in this neighbourhood, and who 
had that erening introduced the subject 
of lunar rainbows in the course of his 
lecture, and had spoken of the rarity of 
their appearance. 

In the Philosophical Transactions for 
1788, there is an account of them, com- 
mimicated by Marmaduke Tunstall, Esq., 
who states that Aristotle is said to have 
observed two of these remarkable phe- 
noDKna. Dn Pk>t also mentions the 



circumstance of Aristotle's st-eing two; 
but adds, that these were all he observeti 
in upwards of fifty years. Plot states 
this in his Natural History of Oxford- 
shire, chap. 1, par. 7, where he describes 
an iris lunaris, as seen by himself at Ox- 
ford, on the 2dd of November, 1765, 
about seven o'clock in the evening. 
There is another mentioned by a writer 
in the " Gentleman's Magazme," for 
August, 1688, as being seen at Stoke 
Newington. C. F. 



ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE. No. 2. 
THE HOUSEHOLD-PUMP AND BAROMETER. 

It was long supposed by philosophers, 
that vvaier i*ose in a pump btfcause " na- 
ture abliors a vacuum," or, in other words, 
because there can be no empty space. 
This dogma being received as a principle, it 
was stated, that as the air contamed in the 
cylinder of a pump was exhausted by 
suction in the progress of raising the 
piston, the water n;ust necessarily occupy 
its place. It was, however, accidentally 
discovered, in the early part of the 17th 
century, that water could not be raised in 
a pump when the sucker or piston vi'as 
more than thirty-two feet above the surface 
of the water. 

Tlie shortest and least troublesome way 
of explaining this phenomenon was, to 
state, that nature did not abhor a va- 
cuum to a greater height than thirty-two 
feet. This explanation, if such it may be 
called, satisfied a great many persons who 
esteemed themselves philosophers. But 
the celebrated Galileo entertained some 
doubt of the truth of the dogma, and sug> 
gested to Torricelli, who had been his 
pupil, that some other cause might pro- 
bably be found, which would be more sa- 
tisfactory. Torricelli commenced the in- 
vestigation, and, after having performed a 
series of experiments, was led to suspect 
that water could not rise in an exhausted 
tube to a greater height that thirty-two 
feet, because it then exactly counterpoised 
the pressure of a column of atmospheric 
air, having a base of the same dimensions. 
But this explanation being correct, mercury 
ought to rise in an exhausted tube to the 
height of about thirty inches, for mercury 
is about thirteen and a half times hea- 
vier than water. 

Torricelli made an experiment to prove 
if it were so, and the experiment succeeded. 
The same experiment may be easily tried 
by the reader. 
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Take a glass tube, haring one end henne- 
tically «esled, and, Blling it wiA mercuiy, 1 
[duce the open end in a cup coDtaining the 
same metaT, being careful thut no air shall 
enter the tube. It will be Ibund (hat the 
nercuiy will remain suspended in the 
lube to the height of about thiny inches 
frora the surTace of the melal in the cup, 
and will there remain stationa:;. In this 
po«ition the mercury in the lube exera ex- 
actly the same pressure upon that in the 
cup, at tiie atmosphere itself. It is there- 
fore evident, that by delemnuing the pres- 
iure of the mercury upon a base of any 
extent, we shall discover the pressure of 
the atmosphere. In this way it has been 
proved that the atmosphere \us a pressure 
of about fiAeea pounds upon every square 



beneath, foe the air cannot rush ui, as tbe 
Talve A only opens upwards. But llie 
usual pressure is exerted on the surface ul 



and a 






in tl« 



cylinder to oppose it, the w 
occupies the place from which the air has 
been excluded. When the piston is forced 
downwards, the lower valve V, is closed, 
and the resistance of the water opois tite 



The principle of the household or li 
ing pnmp may be funlier illustrated by 
allusion to tlie following diagiam. 



W lepreients the well from which the 
water is to be drawn. V ia a valve at the 
end of the cylinder opening upwards : and 
A is a valve in the piston, also opening 
upwards. Both these fit the openings 
closely when the pump is at rest, but are 
easily moved by a pressure from below. 

To explain the process by which the 
pump ha« the power of raising water, let 
us imagine the piston to be brought to the 
bottom of the cylinder. As the piston is 
drawn up, a racutun is left in the cylinder 



elevated, the water is drawn upwards, and 
makes its escape through the spout. As 
the pressure of a colunm of water, thirty- 
two feet high, is enaclly equal to the pres- 
sure of an atmospheric column of the 
same base, water cannot be ever raited in 
a pump to a greater heighL 

Turricelii's discovery, as soon as it was 
known, excited the attendon of alt tbe 
philosophers in Europe. Various opiniODS 
were formed, and many of them woe, 
vrithout investigation, unhetilatingly ex- 
pressed. At iirst the general opinion was 
opposed to the accuracy of his deductions, 
and the ancient dogma was preferred. It 
was, however, suggested by Descartes and 
Pascal, thai if the suspension of the mer- 
cury in the tube was really due to the 
pressure of the atmosphere, the nienniri^ 
column ought to decrease when taken lo a 

Iilace at any considerable height above tbe 
evet of the sea, as it wouM then have 
a lest column of air to support 

Periet, the brother-in-law lo Pasml, 
irtio resided in the mountainoua disOict of 
Auveigite, wu engaged lo try the experi- 
ntent, which he did by observing Ibe 
bright of the mercury at the bottom of tbe 
E^y de Dome, a volcanic mountain, and at 
several heights as he ascended. By this 
series of observations, he discovracd that 
tbe height of tbe mercurial column was 
governed by the column of atmospheric air 
it had 10 support ; for it descended in po- 
portioD lo the height above the level of the' 
sea to which it was carried. 

We have not, however, any occatitm to 
ascend a high mountain to prove the trulh '• 
of Tonicelli's theory. The eiperimei>t that 
Perier performed with considerable labour 
on the Pay de Dome, we may mkd<e in our 
closets, ^th the assistance of an air-pump. 
Take a. tul^ hermetically sealed at one end, 
and fillitig it with m^tniry, invert it over 
a cup containing the same metal in the 
manner already mendoned, and the mer- 
cuiy will immediately fall to Ihat height at 
which it exactly balances the pressure of 
the air. Then place the apparatus luider 
the receiver of an air-pump, and as tbe 
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exl^austion procetids the mercury will fall, 
{ eca.use Uiere is a decreasing atmospheric 
pressure upon the surface of the metallic 
fluid, and ¥^en as much of the air as pos- 
sible has been abstracted, nearly the whole 
of the mercury will fall into the cup. 
This experiment is quite conclusive, and 
demonstratively proves, that a fluid is 
sustained in an exhausted tube, because of 
the pressure which is exerted by the atmo- 
sphere apon its exposed surface. 

SooD dter Pener had made his cele- 
brated ezpenment, it was discovered that 
the height of a mercurial column varied in 
the same place, according to the condition 
of the atmosphere. This observation led 
to the tise of the mercurial column as a 
barometer or weather gauge, for which pur- 
pose it is still employed. 

It can scarcely have ^iled to strike the 
mind of the reader, that as the fluid falls 
in proportion to the height above the sur- 
face of the earth, to which it is carried, it 
may be employed to measure altitudes. 
The importance of this application was 
appreciated, but at first considerable diffi- 
culties were experienced, and many errors 
were observed, for which the observers 
could not account. De Luc afterwards 
discovered that they, in a great measure, 
arose firom not considering the different 
powers of expansion, possessed by mer- 
cury and air; for a temperature which 
would greatly expand air, might have no 
influence upon the volume of mercury. 

Many celebrated philosophers have been 
since employed in increasing the facility of 
measuring heights by the barometer, and 
so successful have they been, that a tra- 
veller may now always determine the relative 
altitudes of places by its means. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON OLD HOUSES. 

Most people like to look at new 
houses, especially if they have any thing 
remarkable about them; now I like to 
look at an old one. As to a new house, 
whether it be of brick or stone, lofty or 
low, the builder himself does not know 
who will inhabit it '< Many a slip 
tween cup and lip," says the proverb; 
and many a man, who has a broad house 
built for him, lies in a very narrow one 
by the time it is completed. Yes ! 
as to every new house, who shall say 
if it wiU be the mansion of joy or the 
habitation of sorrow ? Who will venture 
to guess if its inhabitants will walk in the 
way that leadeth to eternal life, or hurry 
along the downward road to destruction ? 



An old house is a text, nay, may prove 
a sermon to a reflecting old man, on the 
instability of earthly things. He regards 
the broken tiles, the tottering chimnies, 
the cracked window panes, the moulder- 
ing walls, and the shattered doors, hang* 
ing down on their rusty hinges ; and, as 
his eye wanders over the desolate tene- 
ment, bis thoughts turn to that crazy 
habitation, his own body, and he sighs as 
he passes on, *' In spite of patching and 
plastering, the old house must come down 
at last." 

What a world of pains are taken to 
hide the ravages of time I An old house 
is often made to look like a new one, but 
it's an old house, my friends, after all. 
What if )0u do paint it with fresh paint, 
and point it with new-made mortar; will 
pointing and painting raise up the stoop* 
ing walls, and strengthen the rotten tim- 
bers ? No ! no I your plans and contriv- 
ances will only answer for a time ; do what 
you will, the old house must come down 
at last. 

I have heard of sad accidents occurring 
when the tenants of old houses have been 
careless in keepine them in repair, and 
especially when they have neglected to 
take warning by the bowing walls and 
decaying beams, that the building was 
about to come down altogether. Many 
have begun repairing too late, and some 
have been buried in the ruins of their 
own habitations. It is much the same-* 
no I it is much worse, when, reckless of 
our lives, or re^rdless of our health, we 
needlessly run mto danger, or live in an 
irregular manner, thereby injuring our 
health; but what fearful consequences 
follow when an aged and infirm person 
still calculates on a lone life I When the 
hair turning grey, the furrowed brow, the 
loss of teeth, the dim eye, the weakly 
voice, and the faltering step, are all dis- 
regarded, till death, like a sweeping 
tempest, suddenly smites and shakes 
down the time-worn tenement. My aged 
friends, do you think of these tilings? 
You have had a long lease of it, but for 
all that the old house must come down at 
last 

These crazy tenements of ours are but 
ticklish property, for though they are 
tenanted by immortal souls, there is no 
security for their enduring even an hour. 
We cannot make them proof against fire or 
water; nor insure them against plague, 
pestilence, or famine ; battle, murder, or 
sudden death. How easy it is to talk of ^ 
these things to others, and how hard U^^- 
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bring them home to ourselves. We speak 
well and act ill. We pass ourselves oif for 
Wise men, when we know that we are very 
fools. But whether we think or act wisely 
or weakly, time moves along, and takes us 
along with it. 

Every day I feel more and more that 1 
am an old man, and that, though the time 
may be delayed a little longer, my remain- 
ing strength must pass away. Yes ! yes ! 
It is a sure and certain thing, that the old 
house must come down at last. 

When I rise in the morning, my cough 
at times troubles me sadly. My appetite 
is not quite what it once was. When I 
walk abroad, my gait is slower than it used 
to be, and if I drop my stick, I pick it up 
gently. When I sit down to read, I am 
fonder than I used to be of a large print, 
and my spectacles slide a little further down 
my nose. I love quietness better than 
bustle. At night, too, my chamber candle- 
stick is taken up half an hour earlier than 
it was last year. In short, though I am 
blest, on the whole, with good health, and 
pass for a hale, hearty old man, I do feel, 
as I said before, geUing older every day, 
and the truth oFtener comes into my mind, 
"Have a care, Humphrey, for you have 
had many warnings; and so sure as you 
have had them, &e old bouse will come 
down at last.'* 

Do not suppose, my old friends, that be- 
cause I thus speak, I am over anxious for 
you to lose time in beautifying or repairing 
your weather-beaten habitations. It is not 
the tenement, but the tenant, that I wish 
you to be looking after ; and if I begin by 
drawing your attention to the body, it is 
only that I may end by leading you to the 
preservation of the soul. 

Not that I purjpose to weary you with 
my refiecdons. No I I wish to call forth 
your own, for one of your own reflections 
on this subject will be more useful to you 
than ten of mine. An hour's secret com- 
munion with your own heart will do you 
more good than listening to me- for a whole 
day. I want to virind you up, and set you 
going, like a watdi ; and when I have done 
that, I may safely leave you to yourselves. 
Remember then that when the old house 
falls, the tenant has to look out for another 
liabitation. Have you fixed upon yours? 
Is it built on the sands by the sea shore, or 
on a rock ? When the floods rise, and the 
rains beat upon it, will it stand or ^11 ? Is 
it a poor, perishing, earthly abode, that will 
soon pass away, or a building '^ not -made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens ?" 
If you have thought of these things, you 



have acted wisely ; and if you have not, 
think or* them now ; consult the wise Mas- 
ter Builder, and then, though the old house 
must come down at last, you will be receiv- 
ed into new and everlasting h ab i ta t ions. 



INSECTS.— No. XXXI. 
(Perject slate.) 




[Magnified Blow Fly.'l Ditto, newly hatched.] 

At length the inftect reaches what 
Linnaeus calls its imago state, because, 
having laid aside the mask, and cast off 
its swaddling bands, and being no longer 
disguised or confined, or in any respect 
imperfect, it is now a true representation 
or image of its species. Tnis state is 
generally reft^rred to, when' an insect is 
spoken of without the restricting terms, 
larva or pupa. 

Singular as are the transformations of 
insects, we need not wonder that some of 
the metamorphoses described by the an- 
cient poets were deemed possible. Ut- 
terly Ignorant, as they were, of facts 
already stated, the change of a cater- 
pillar into a butterfly would be likely to 
stagger an objector, who affirmed that 
they could not take place. Even Sir 
Theodore Margerne, the editor of Mouf- 
fet's work on insects, inferred, not two 
centuries ago, "that if animals are trans- 
muted, so may metals." The doctrine 
of the metempsychosis — transmigration 
of souls from body to body — perhaps 
took its rise from the metamorphoses of 
insects. A plausible argument in its 
favour might be derived n'om the seem- 
ing revivification of the dead chrysalis ; 
and its apparent reassumption of lite 
might be considered as owing to its re- 
ceiving for its tenant the soul of sume 
criminal, doomed to animate an insect of 
similar habits with those which had de- 
filed his human tenement. The Insti- 
tutes of Menu say, " A priest who has 
drank wine, shall migrate into a moth or 
fly, feeding on ordure. He who steals 
the gold of a priest shall pass a thou- 
sand times into the bodies of spiders. 
If a man shall steal honey, he shall be 
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bom a great stinging g^at ; if oil, an 
oil-drinking beetle ; if salt, a cicada ; if 
an household utensil, an ichneumon fly." 
Thanks be to God that we are not 
shrouded in such darkness ; the gospel 
has brought life and immortality to light. 
At the present day, indeed, the trans- 
formations of insects, as they are called, 
have lost that excess of the marvellous 
M'hich might once have furnished argu- 
ments for ancient dreams and fictions ; 
and, wonderful as they are, they ought 
rather to be termed a series of develop- 
ments. A caterpillar is not, in fact, a 
simple, but a compound animal, contain- 
ing in it the germ of the future buttertly, 
inclosed in what will be the case of the 
pupa, which is itself included in the 
three or more skins, one over the other, 
that will successiyely cover the larva. 
As this increases in size, these points 
exf>and, present themselves, and are, in 
turn, thrown off, until at length the per- 
fect insect, which had been concealed in 
the succession of masks, is displayed in 
its genuine form. That this is the satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomena, 
has been fully proved by several anato- 
mists 

If, however, all this has in it nothing 
miraculous, it is still calculated to fill us 
with astonish ment and admiration. Rea - 
son is indeed confounded at the thought, 
that a larva, at first no thicker than a 
thread, includes its own threefold, or 
sometimes eightfold coverings ; the case 
of a chrysalis, and a butterfly, all curi- 
ously folded in each other, with an appa- 
ratus of vessels for breathing and digest* 
ing, of nerves for sensation, and of mus- 
cles for moving ; and that these various 
fbruis of existence will undergo their 
successive evolutions, by the aid of a few 
leaves received into its stomach. And 
still less are we able to comprehend how 
this organ should at one time be capable 
of digesting leaves, at another only honey; 
how one while a silky fluid should be 
secreted, at another none ; or how organs 
essentia] at one period to the existence of 
the insect, should at another be cast off, 
and the whole system which supported 
them vanish I 

Just afler its exclusion, the insect is 
weak, soil, and languid ; all its parts are 
covered with moisture, and, if winged, its 
wings bear so little the appearance, 
either in shape, size, or colour, which 
they are about to assume, that it might 
be taken for a creature only partially 



formed, rather than one in the most 
vigorous state of life. If it be a beetle, 
its elytra, or wing-caset, instead of cover- 
ing the back of the abdomen, are folded 
over the breast ; their substance is soft 
and leathery, and their white colour ei- 
hibits no traces of the several tints which 
are to adorn them. If the insect be a 
butterfly, or a moth, the wings, instead 
of being of their subsenuent size, and 
variegated and painted with a variety of 
lines and markings, are, in large s{)ecie, 
scarcely bigger than the little finger nail, 
falling over the sides of the trunk, and of 
a dull muddy colour, in which no dis- 
tinct characters can be traced. If the 
excluded insect is a bee, or a fly, its 
whole skin is white, and looks fleshy, and 
quite unlike the coloured hairy crust 
which it will become in an hour or two ; 
and the wings, instead of being a thin, 
transparent, expanding film, are con- 
tracted into a thick, opaque, wrinkled 
mass. 

These symptoms of debility and imper- 
fections, however, in most cases, speedily 
vanish. The insect, fixing itself on 
the spoils of the pupa, or some other 
convenient neighbouring support, first 
stretches out one organ and then another ; 
the moisture of its skin evaporates, the 
texture becomes firm, the colours come 
forth in all their beauty, the hairs and 
scales assume their natural position ; and 
the wiogs, expanding, extend otlen to 
five or six times their former size, exhi- 
biting, as if by magic, cither the thin 
transparent membranes of the bee or fly, 
the painted and scaly films of the butter- 
fly or moth, or the coloured shells of the 
beetle. 

All this was witnessed with regard to 
a very interesting and beautiful butterfly, 
by an eminent naturalist, who says, " The 
pupa of this, being brought to me by a 
friend, I had the pleasure to see it leave 
its puparium. With great care I placed it 
on my arm, where it kept pacing about 
for the space of more than an hour ; when 
all its parts appearing consolidated and 
developed, ana the animal perfect in 
beauty, I secured it, though not without 
great reluctance, for my cabinet, it being 
the only living specimen of this fine fly I 
had ever seen. To observe how ffradusil, 
and yet how rapid, was the devefopment 
of the parts ana organs, and particularly 
of the wings, and the perfect coming 
j forth of the colours and spots, as th»> snn 
gave vigour to it, was an interenting spec- 
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tHL'Jt'. At first it was unable to elevate 
or even inuve its win^ifs, but their nume- 
rous cougrej[Btiou9 and fulds gradually 
yielded, till iney had gained their ),Ti;atcst 
extent, and the film l>etweeu ail the iierv- 
urea became tense. The ocelli, and 
spots, and bars, which appeared at first 
as hut ^rmes or rudimenla of what they 
were lo be, grew with the growing wing, 
Bud shone forth at its complete expansion 
in iiill magnitude and beauty." 

To you, then, reader, it may be said, 
" And ihill Ihsu, numtwi'd with tbe dead. 

And shall no fUIure iiiam«°ihed 
Outheeibeun of brighter gluwf 



is not esaeniirtl lo ilie hapjy home, lliai 
there should l>e the luxury of the taipeted 
fioor, the richly cushioned sofa, the soli 
shade of the asirdi lamp. These elej^uides 
gild the apartments, hut they reach riot the 
heart. It 13 neatness, order, pie^, and a 
cheerful heart, which makes home that 
aweet paradise it is so often found to he. 
There is joy as real, as heartfelt, by the 
cottage fire-side, as in the most splendid 
saloons of wealth and «" 



•■ 1.0 , mnrlal, to ihy reptile .laie, 

FraU child of MTlh I high heir rf hesven," 
But this thou canst only do, in its 

'-■'., tlirough faith. 



T.OVE OF HOME. 

. Love at lioine is planted deep in the na- 
ture of man. The fiiii^er of God points to 
home,and says to us all. There is the place to 
End your earthly joy. Shalt we appeal 10 
the testimony of those who have sought 
joy elsewhere or have tried to find happi- 
ness in the world ? We have but one an- 
swer Iroin them all — that the search has 
U-en fruitless. 

Who aspires to a loftier elevation of 
honour, than that attauied by Burke ? And 
yet he says, he would not give one peck of 
refuse wheat for all that is called fame in 
this world. 

What is the declaration of Byron, after 



passed in wretchedness, and that he longs 
, tu rush into the thickest of the battle, that 
he may terminate his miserable existence 
by a sudden death. 

And Chesterfield, with rank, wealth, 
talent, polish, and power, after having 
stood, for half a century, the brightest lu- 
minary in all the European circles of ele- 
gance and fjshion, has left his most decisive 
testimony of the heartlesaness and empti- 
ness of all those Joys he had so eagn'ly 
punued. 

As we go through this world of In il and 
of change, we can find our only joy in a lifij 
of bith in die Lord Jesus Christ, and do- . 
mesiic peace. Our Hie-sides must lie our 



A CAUTrOH AGAINST PRESUHPTIOH'. 

There is no encuurugenient for iis to 
continue in sin, because of the falls of 
good men. If David lUlla, he muet 
begin alVfsh, repent anew, cry, like a 
poor sinner who had never repented 
iM'fi>re, " Have mercy upon nw, O God, 
according to thy Ipving-kindness ; ac- 
cording unto the multitude of thy tender 
mercies, blot out my trnn^essians," 
Psalm li. I . " Create in me a clean 



be is not to presume, " Oh, I have beat 
a believer, I cannot finally &)l away :" — 
be must go cut and weep bitterly. If 
Job falls, his former hearing, profexsion, 
knovledge, are as nothing; he must 
begin again, he must leant to abhor him- 
self, and repent In dust and ashes. I 
urge this with earnestness. The doc- 
trines of grace, which are the very glory 
of the gospel, must not he perverted into 
encouragements to licentiousness. Mis- 
takes on this point are not uucomuiun. 
There are some who say to themselves, 
" Oh, I have heard of God, 1 know the 
plan of salvation, I have correct views of 
divine truth, I have heard the most emi- 
nent ministers ; surely, I am not a balie 
in Christ : no need for me to be laving 
again the foundation of repentance from 
dead works," But if your knowledge 
and hearing, wiih your profession and 
attainments, have not kept yi)u from re- 
turning to sin, you have need to repent, 
auite as much as, perhaps more than, 
tAat poor sinner, who, for the first time, 
is smiting upon his breast and crying, 
"God be merciful to me a sinner!" 
Luke xviii. \a.—Haiableton. 

JOHN DAVIS. SB. l>Men.o«ier Row, London 
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THB PORCDPrUK AHT-EATEIt. 

Ahoso \he many curious animals which 
the country of Neir Holland presents to 
the notice of the scientific, there are none 
more wigular in appearance thftn the por- 
cupine ant-eater, {echidna kiilrig.) 

In many of its anatomical details it 
doKlj approximates to the omithorhyn- 
dnii, of wtiich we pave an account in No. 
51 of this publication ; it differs, how- 
tier, in habits, manners, and external cha- 

The omithorhynchos is atjuatic in its 
habiti, punuing its food in lakes and 
sluggish sheets of water ; on the contrary, 
the echidna is entirely terresirial. It passes 
ttw greatest portion of its existence in detp 
bcnons, vhich it constructs with great 
hdSiiy, being well provided with in- 
Mremoils for scooping or shovelling the 
arth. Its food consist? of insects and 
tbar lirvse, together with worms, which it 



lakes, like the great ant-eater, with its 

The extenial character of this remark- 
able cre&ture may be thus detailed. Tlie 
muzzle is elongated into a projectiug nar- 
row beak-like snout, defl at the extremity 
by a small mouth, unfurnished with teeih. 
The nostrils are oval; the eye is itnall ; 
irom the base of this beak-like wiout the 
forehead rises obliquely upwards, and is 
covered with bristly hair. The limbs are 
of enormous strength and thickness ; the 
fore feet being divided into five hoof-like 
Bat, blunt claws, reminding one of those 
of the chlamyphonis of South America; 
the inner claw is the smallest. 

No better instrument could be devised 
for burrowing into the earth, or for tearing 
up the nests of ants, and Other insects, on 
which the creature feeds. The hind feet 
consist also of live claws, of which the 
tirst is short, and rises like a thumb at fli« 
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iunction of the foot to the limb ; the other 
four are of enormous length, and propor- 
tionately stout, taking a curved direction 
outwards. Of these four, the first is the 
longest, the rest decrease in due gradation. 
From the base of the claws to the union of 
the foot with the limb, both before and be- 
hind, the intenral is very trifling, so that 
the foot appears as if made up of claws 
alone. The general shape of the body is 
broad and compressed, and not unlike that 
of a hedge-hog ; a resemblance the more 
striking, from the nature of the clothing on 
its upper surface, which consists of an 
impenetrable phalanx of bristling spines, 
much longer and stouter than those of the 
hedge- hog, much harder and firmer than 
those of the porcupine. They are directed 
obliquely upwards, converging in a middle 
line down the back, and acted upon by a 
strong muscular expansion beneath the 
skin. The under surface and limbs are 
merely covered with stiff hairs. The tail 
is short and broad, and armed above, like 
the rest . of the upper surface, with a 
rosette of formidable spines. Rolled up 
like the hedgehog, the echidna, when at- 
tacked, presents to his enemy a chevaux de 
frite of spines which defy his assaults. 

In the second part of the Proceedings of 
the Zoological Society of London, for 1834, 
p. 23, we find a notice of one of these 
animals, which a gentleman was endea- 
vouring to bring to England, no living spe- 
cimen having yet been seen in Europe. 
The subjoined extract, which we take the 
liberty of making, may not be uninter- 
esting :— 

"A note from Lieut. Breton, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Zoological So- 
ciety, was read, giving an account of an 
echidna, which lived with him for some 
time in New Holland, and survived a part 
of the voyage to England. The animal 
was captured by him on the Blue Moun- 
tains ; it is now very uncommon in the 
colony of New South Wales. He regards 
it as being of its size the strongest quad- 
ruped in existence. It burrows readily, 
but he knows not to what depth. Previous 
to embarkation this individual was fed on 
ant eggs and milk, and when on board, its 
diet wds, egg chopped small with liver and 
meat. It drank much water. Its mode of 
eating was very curious, the tongue being 
uspd at some times in the manner of that 
of the chameleon, and at others in that in 
which a mower uses his scythe, the tongue 
being curved laterally, and the food, as it 
were, swept into the mouth. There seemed 



to be an adhesive substance on the tongue, 
by whicli the food was drawn in. The 
animal died suddenly off Cape Horn, 
whilst the vessel was amidst the ice ; per- 
haps in consequence of the cold, but not 
improbably on account of the eggs with 
which it was fed being extremely bad." 

The arrival of the echidna and the 
omithorhynchus alive in Europe, would 
prove highly gratifying to all scientific na- 
turalists, much connected with their habits 
and structure yet remaining to be cleared 
up. M. 

» 

REFLECTIONS OF A WORKING MAN. 

My Madge had an elderly neighbour, a 
widow woman, poor as to the tilings of this 
world, but rich in God's grace, and hea- 
venly hope and consolation. This neigh- 
bour, by what some call ''good luck,'' 
but what I call God's good providence, 
got into a nice, snug, alms-house, at some 
distance, where, living in the fiear of tlie 
Lord, and trusting in Christ continually, 
she enjoyed that peace of God which paaseth 
all understanding. 

One afternoon, this summer, my Madge 
took it into her head to go with two of her 
children, to see her old neighbour, who 
had often asked her ; for Madge is not ooe 
to go visiting where she is never invited ; 
and I was to leave work a little earlier 
in the evening, and go and fetch them 
home. 

The afternoon was uncommonly fine; 
the sky had colours in it, that none but the 
Lord of life and glory could have placed 
there ; and the angels in heaven, I should 
think, could not have looked straight at the 
sun, without holding up their wings before 
their faces. W^hen evening came, thinks I 
to myself, '' 1*11 fetch a bit of a compass 
round the lanes, and so lengthen my ¥^k, 
for," thinks I, " Madge will have a world 
to talk about, for she is a jewel at keeping 
it up when she begins : her old neighbour, 
too, is pretty much like er ; so they shall 
have it out." 

It was on a thursday, which is market- 
day, and as I passed a public-house 
on the road, there sat, on horseback, a 
youngster chap, with a glass of brandy 
and water in his hand. He seemed very 
much at his ease, for he sat a little side- 
ways like, with one leg stretched out veiy 
low in the stirrup, and the other cocked 
up almost as high as the flap of the .«addle. 
I should not have known the liquor he 
was drinking from ale, had it not been for 
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the silver spoon in it, with which he was 
trying to crush a lump of sugar gainst 
the ^ide of 'the glass. 

Thinks I to myself, " that young fellow 
not over- wise, for he has only come 
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a mile from the town, and is baiting al- 
ready ; he is kindling a fire .inside of him, 
that will want some more brandy and 
water to quench before he gets many miles 
further." When I got nearer, I saw that he 
was quite tipsy, and his face almost as 
the sun in a misty morning. Thinks I to 
myself, 'Uhat is not the first glass of 
brandy and water, by a many, that he has 
taken to-day : he looks as fierce as a 
fighting cock, now he*s on horseback, but, 
for all that, if I had him to walk with me, 
I'd leave him far enough behind, before I 
got to the alms-houses. 

The sight of the young fellow, and his 
red face, and the brandy and water, set me 
a-thinking about the time when I was a 
great deal too fond of a drop of spirits my- 
self; and I thought, as I walked on, 
" what a good day that was for Madge and 
I, when I first saw the Temperance bill 
posted against the wall. If it had not 
been for that bill, mayhap I should never 
have gone to a Temperance meeting, and 
then I should never, I fear, have had the 
comforts I have now about me,norhave seen 
Madge and my children so well clad, nor 
had what I have now got in the savings' 
bank." Well, I mused over these things, 
and thought too what a poor blind creature 
I must have been, not to see how much I 
was spiting myself when I drank gin, and 
rum, and brandy : and then I felt thankful 
to God for his goodness to me, in opening 
my eyes, and said over to myself the text 
in Isaiah, " I will bring the blind by away 
that they knew not; I will lead them 
in paths that they have not known ; I will 
make darkness light before them, and 
crooked things straight. These things will 
I do unto them, and not forsake them." 

By this time I had got to the turn in the 
lane where Dr. Chase lives, in the white 
house, with the yew-trees before it cut into 
shapes odd and ugly enough to frighten 
any body on a moonshiny night who 
didn't know what they were. I heard the 
trampling of horse's feet, coming helter 
skelter, at a pretty rate behind me, and, 
looking back, there I saw the young fellow 
that I had left drinking the brandy and 
water, riding along, neck-or-nothing, like 
a mad thing. You may be sure I lost no 
time in turning the comer of the lane, aftd 
in screwing myself up close against the 
hedge ; " for," thinks I, " this drunkard 



will make no more of riding over me, than 
if I were a good tall thistle, or a dock 
root." 

In half a minute the horse dashed round - 
the corner, and off went th^ young fellow 
from the saddle ; but that was not the 
worst of it, for his foot was fast in one of 
the stirrups, and his head went thumping 
against the ground like a foot-ball. It 
wasn't a moment for me to stand still, when 
a fellow-sinner was in danger of being sud- 
denly plunged into an eternal world ; so I 
ran, hallooing after the horse, hoping soon 
to make somebody hear. It so happened, 
that a double team was coming along the 
lane ; and so what with the impediment of 
the Mragon and 4iorses, and the exertions of 
the wagoner, the horse was stopped, and 
the foot of the young fellow got out of the 
stirrup. But this wasn't done without a 
world of trouble ; for the horse, frightened, I 
reckon, at. the young chap dangling at his 
side, dashed against the wa^on, knocked 
off the skin from his shoulder, and limped 
as if he had been lamed for life. The 
wagoner caught the reins of the horse, and 
I lifted up the poor young fellow to get his ' 
foot from the stirrup. I never saw a head 
and face cut so in all my life. 

Leaving a lad with the lame horse and 
the team, the wagoner and I carried the 
young fellow back to the white house : he 
was more like a dead thing than a living 
man. The doctor happened to be at home, 
and he cut half the hair off the young fel- 
low's head to get at his wounds, and I ve- 
rily believed, though the doctor said other* 
wise, that he would never open his eyes 
again in this sinful world. In two hours' 
time, however, he was sufiiciently reco- 
vered to call the nurse ugly names for not 
bringing out his horse tliat he might ride 
home. 

As I led the house, I thought to myself, 
that Madge would wonder what was be- 
come of me ; so I put my best leg foremost 
after I had just spoken a word to the lad 
who had been left with the team. 

Well, thinks I, this comes of drinking 
brandy and water : I have often reckoned 
up how much I have saved by not spend- 
ing my money in spirits, but I forgot to 
reckon how much I have saved in keeping 
out of scrapes. Let me see, now there 
is this poor fellow who lies at Doctor 
Chase's, I warrant he has drunk, at the 
least, half a dozen glasses of brandy and 
water, or something next door to it, in the 
course of the day. That will amount to 
three shillings, if I reckon them at six- 
pence a glass. Then his horse is lamed. 
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most likely, for many a day to come ; if I 
put him down at a couple of pounds, it 
will be under the mark. Then there's the 
doctCNr*s biU, and if the doctor can put his 
patient again on his legs, sound wind and 
limb, for a eouple of pounds more, he will 
do what i take it few doctors would be 
able to do. Then if I reckon a trifle for 
the young fellow's time, though I won't go 
to rate that very high, seeing that few drunk- 
ards occupy themselves to much pur- 
pose ; putting all together, if I let him off 
for five pounds, I shall not be over hard 
upon him. Thinks I to myself, what rap- 
ing and scraping there is in the world, be- 
fore a man can get together five pounds in 
an honest way ; and then, thinks I again, if 
I was to get into such a scrape, and it was 
to cost me five pounds, what a life Madge 
would lead me ! She is as decent a wo- 
man, though I say it, as any that walks in 
shoe-leather; but for all that, whenever I 
liave played the fool, I have always feared 
her more than any body else in the world, 
ding donging it in my ears, and letting me 
have no peace till I had confessed my ibllyy 
and promised to keep my cup more upright 
another time. Well, thinks I, this young 
fellow has made a five-pound job of it, to 
say nothing of the pain he has to endure, 
and remorse of conscience too, if there be 
any feeling in him, and I shall be more 
thankful for the future that I am a member 
of the Temperance Society, than I ever was 
yet. 

In this manner I kept musing and talk- 
ing to myself, as I made the best of my way 
to the alms-houses, when who should 
come across me but Sam Peters! When 
Sam worked with me at our shop, we used 
to call him " Sobersides," because he spoke 
up against drunkenness, and wouldn't join 
us in drinking, or go with us to the 
public-house, though, in my heart, I re- 
spected him not a bit the less for it. 
After that he left us, and I hadn't dropt 
upon him for a matter of two years, to talk 
with him, for he shyed me, or, as the folks 
say, " cut " me, whenever we met. Being 
full of what had taken place at Doctor 
Cease's door, I spoke first to Sam, think- 
ings mayhap, he'll be for tipping me the 
go-bye, if I don't stop him. 

" Sam," says I, " how are you? you 
may venfure to speak to me, for I shall 
neither eav you nor drink you." 

" How are you, John ?" replied Sam, 
civilly, but yet as if he was not over anxious 
to have any thing to do with me. 

Now, knowing^ that I had left off tippling, 
I felt bold. Ofte?* enough have I heard 



that the strongest armour is that which a 
man wears within his bosom ; and sore 
enough when a man knows himself in the 
right, he doesn't shuffle in his replies, and 
blink and shirk out of sight, as he does 
when ashamed of himself. 

" Sam," says'I, again looking up at him, 
'' I don't go to the Black Bull now, as I 
used to do," 

" Perhaps not," says Sam, " mayhap 
the Red Cow may give better milk just 
now ;" meaning that a better tap might be 
at the Rign of the Red Cow than at the 
sign of the Black Bull. 

" You're rather hard upon me, Sam," 
says I, " though I know that I deserve it ; 
but, to tell you the truth, I am a temper- 
ance man now, and bring home what I 
get to my Madg6, instead of fooling it 
away in giving it to the landlady of the 
Black Bull. I am better in my he^th, we 
have got comforts about us, and a few 
pounds in the savings'-bank against a rainy 
day." 

Sam turned quick upon me, with a 
sharpish look, as if he wanted to know 
whether I was telling him a lie ; but, not 
reading a lie in my face, he began to 
inquire all about the matter. So I told him 
how many things he had said had stuck 
close to me, and how I saw the temperance 
bill against the virall, and went to the meet- 
ing ; and how the man that stood up there 
told us that three- fourths of the crime, po- 
verty, and vn-etchedness of the country, 
came at first from drunkenness; that drunk- 
enness brought about one-half of the mad- 
ness into the land, and that intemperance was 
as unsparing as death ; and, last of all, 
that I signed my name to the paper, and 
became a temperance man. 

When I had finished my story, I held 
out my hand to Sam, saying, I was not 
ashamed to confess that what he had said 
in old times had done me good, and that 1 
verily believed, if it had not been for him, 
I should never have troubled my head 
about the temperance bill on the wall. 

Sam did not speak a word, and this set 
me a wondering till I looked at him 
out of the comer of my eyes, and I then 
saw that he seemed very thoughtful, as if 
he was a little overcome with what I had 
said ; and if I ever saw a tear roll down a 
man's face in my life, I saw one on the 
cheek of Sam Peters. God above, who 
formed us, only knows our hearts ; but as 
far as a poor short-sighted sinner is at 
liberty to judge, I should say that Sam 
Peters is a kind-hearted. God-fearing, 
christian man. He wrung me by the 
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hand as I left him to turn into the alms- 
houses, saying he must have some talk 
with me another time. 

In coming home with Madge, I told her 
all about the young chap at Doctor Chasers, 
and some sharp Uiings popped out of my 
mouth against him ; and I rattled away at a 
strange rate about my own leaving off 
drinking, till Madge, who is as keen as a 
hawk in seeing what is what, saw that I 
was over hard on the young fellow, and 
mighty vain-glorious about myself; nor did 
she forget to tell me soon after what she 
thought; for trust her to keep her tongue 
quiet when she thinks she can do me good 
by talking. I had raised my voice pretty 
high in scolding one of the children, for I 
had told him, as we went along a narrow 
pathway, to take care of the mud on one 
side, and he had got into the gutter on tlie 
other. 

* * You needn't snubb the little creature 
for doing Just the same thing that yoy do 
yourself," said she. 

*What*s coming now ?" thinks I, look- 
ing at my own shoes, for I didn't know 
vrhe her I mightn't have put my foot into 
the same puddle. 

*f What I mean is," says Madge, " that 
in tt ying to keep out of one fault, you get 
into a nother. It's all very well for you to 
keep from the public-house, and from 
drinkin g spirits ; but that's no reason why 
you should be bitter against any body, 
and puff off yourself : for, after all, you 
have done no more than what every 
christian man is bound to do." 

These words put an end to my vapour- 
ing about myself, for I felt that Madge 
was right, though I didn't like to tell her 
so, lest she should carry her chin a little 
higher than she ought to do. When we 
got home at night, thinks I to myself, that 
was ra ther a cute lesson that Madge gave 
me ; and when at prayer time I opened 
the Bible to read the chapter, which was 
the second in Romans, the very first verse 
went to my heart,for it seemed as if the 
words were written for me more than for 
any body else. " Therefore thou art inex- 
cusable, O man, whosoever thou art that 
judgest : for wherein thou judgest another, 
thou condemnest thyself; for thou that 
judgest, doest the same things." 

" Well," thinks I, after I had got up 
from my knees, " with God's grace and 
hiessing, I'll look a little sharper after 
mjTself for the future, and be more mer- 
ciful to others." 

It was an odd thing, but odd thn)gs 
will happen sometimes, that the very next 



day I again fell in with Sam Peters, who 
held out his hand instead of shying me, as 
he used to do. Sam convinced me that 
I had risen in his estimation; and this 
made me rise in my own. I was aware 
of it at the time, but could not help it. 

** John," says Sam to me, as we walked 
along the same way together, ** I have been 
thinking, since I met you yesterday, about 
your being a temperance man ; but I can't 
make it out at all, why signing a piece of 
paper should have made you a sober 
man, when all the good advice you have 
had, and all the scrapes that the love of 
drink has got you into, failed to do it. 
Didn't you often go to the house of God 
on a sabbath-day ?" 

Yes," says I, " before I took to drink- 
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'"Well, then," says Sam, "didn't you 
hear a good deal of scripture read sabbath 
afler sabbath ? and didn't you learn that 
no drunkard shall inherit tlie kingdom of 
heaven ? and didn't you hear warning after 
warning to 6ee from the fleshly lusts that 
war against the soul ?" 

i'Yes, to be sure I did," says I. 

" Well, then," says Sam, " I can't un- 
derstand why, if the fear of God's wrath 
didn't keep you from drunkenness, that the 
fear of breaking your temperance oath 
should." 

« I'll tell you," says I, " how I think 
it was. I heard a good deal against 
drunkenness, sure enough ; but then when 
I went to the public-house, or began to 
drink a glass of gin, I never meant to 
be a drunkard, so that the cap seemed 
never to fit me. It was the drunkard 
that was not to go to heaven, but I always 
intended to be moderate; and when, by 
little and little, I drank more and more, I 
was fool enough to leave off going to a 
place of worship altogether. Now, at the 
temperance meeting it veas pointed out to 
me in a way that I couldn't mistake, that 
the safest way vras not to take the first 
glass, or to venture on the patli of the 
drunkard. These principles are in the 
Bible, which warns us to avoid the be- 
ginning of evil ; but the Temperance So- 
ciety, by their speeches and publications, 
brought out these principles, and so spread 
before my eyes the sin and the sorrow of 
drunkenness, that I must have been stone 
blind not to see my error. The books of , 
the society put us up to all the snares 
that are laid to catch the drunkard, and 
surely in vain the net is spread in the sight 
of any bird." 

« Well," says Sam, ** there is some- 
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thing in what you say, but there is an- 
other thing that I could never get over 
There are some masters who strain at a 
spoonful! of spirits and water, who will 
swallow a bottle of wine without scruple; 
and some workmen, who will hardly come 
within the smell of brandy or rum, who 
can day after day take three times the 
quantity of ale that is good for them." 

" Ay," thinks I to myself, ** that is a 
weak place in our society for certain ; but 
nothing is perfect under the skies, and I 
hope there are not many temperance men 
of that sort. What think you of the 
weather V* says I, for I wanted to get 
him off that subject; but Sam was not 
such a ninny as to let me slip through his 
fingers so easily. 

" Do you mean to continue a temper- 
ance man ?" says he. 

" Yes," says I, " I do, and to per- 
suade every body I can to do the same." 

** Well, then," says he, " if you will 
promise me to become a water-drinker, 
like me, I will join your society, and be 
a temperance man like you." 

This put me in a terrible stew, for I 
seemed to have been making a halter to 
hang myself. I had gone on very well 
without gin, but to live without malt 
liquor, and work hard too, was quite out 
of the question. "W^e had just come to a 
turning, in the very nick of time, so says 
I, " This will be my nearest way, and if 
I don't get along at a rare rate, I shall be 
too late where I am going." Sam wished 
me a good day, without saying any thing 
else ; but I knew clear enough by his 
face that he saw through the shuffle I had 
made ; however, it helped me out of the 
scrape for the time, and that was what I 
wanted. 

As I went forward, I began to turn the 
matter over in my mind. Thinks I to 
myself, ^* I see no use in leaving off malt 
liquor altogether, and so moderate as we 
are. Our barrel is just out, to be sure, 
and it cost me twenty-six shillings, which 
is a pretty penny ; but then it is thirteen 
weeks since we tapped it. What is two 
shillings a week for drink among us all ? 
for I do not guzzle it down all myself, as I 
used to do. No, no : Sam Peters may 
drink his cold spring water by himself, 
and much good may it do him, but it 
would give me the ague ; come what will, 
1*11 never give up having a drop of good 
beer in the house, while I can raise the 
wind to get it." 

As I said this to myself, I trod more 



firmly on the ground, and, I dare wgy, 
looked a little fiercer than common, like a 
man who is quite satisfied with his own 
resolution, and determined to stick to it 
Still, as I went forward, what Sam had 
said came uppermost in my mind, and 
then, too, what I had read about water- 
drinking in Dr. Franklin's book, jumped 
into my head, and this brought me back 
again to my barrel of beer. Thinks I to 
myself, '* Two shillings a week is two 
shillings a week, after all, and money 
saved is money got ; and if it be true that 
there's no strength in malt liquor, and 
some people say so, why the cost of it 
would look as well in my pocket, as in 
the pocket of the brewer diat I buy it of. 
I've a great mind to give it up." 

In this manner I went on balancing tho 
affair in my mind, sometimes having one 
scale up and sometimes the other : but I 
have observed, that in nine cases out of 
ten, whenever a hesitating man has to 
judge between his prudence and his in- 
clination, he decides in favour of the lat- 
ter. The barrel of beer got uppermost, 
for, thinks I, to work hard in tlie winter, 
and to drink nothing but water, as cold as 
ice, would kill me, I know it would ; and 
then, even if it didn't, and only laid me up 
for a month, why, what with loss of work, 
and paying the doctor, it would amount, 
mayhap, to three or four times as much as 
I should save by not drinking beei; So 
once more my mind was made up, not to 
be persuaded to drink water by all the 
Sam Peters' in England. 

Not being, however, quite satisfied with 
myself, I began to cast about for some- 
thing to bolster myself up in my resolu- 
tion. Thinks I, "There's poor Madge 
too, and the young ones ; th^ have been 
used to a drop of beer ever since I joined 
the Temperance Society, for they got right 
little of it before ; it would be a hard thing 
to deprive them of what they naturally 
look for. No," thinks I, ** I'll never con- 
sent to rob Madge and her young ones of 
what does them so much good, as I know 
a drop of good beer does." 

This thought helped me up rarely, for I 
persuaded myself, or at least tried to do 
it, that it was not my own comfort, but 
that of my wife and children, that had 
determined me not to give up my barrel of 
beer. Before I got home, I thought it 
might be as well to mention the thing to 
Madge, as it would show me to be pm- 
dently inclined ; besides, I made sure that 
she would say she wouldn't be robbed of 
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the little drop of beer she drank, so that I 
should pass for a prudent husband, and 
get my own way after all. 

What poor foolish creatures we are when 
we willingly let our vain thoughts lead us 
astray ! Here was I, weakly and wickedly 
trying to deceive Madge and myself too ; 
but I was throwing a stone in the air, that 
was to fell on my own pate. Well was it 
saidy ''The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked/' 

" Madge/' said I, about an hour after I 
got home, "I have been thinking how 
comfortable we have been since I became 
a. temperance man." "Ay," says she, 
"that was a blessed day, John; and we 
can't be too thankful for it." "But, 
Madge," says I, " our drink now costs us 
two shillings a week ; and if it wasn't for 
you and &e children, poor things — if it 
wasn't, I say, for them and for you, may- 
hap I might try to do without it ; and five 
pounds, or five guineas a year, would be 
no trifling matter to put by." " If it 
wasn't for me and the children!" said 
Madge, looking at me with all her eyes ; 
" What do you mean by that, John ? the 
children hardly ever taste it, and as for me, 
1 did without it when I had not such good 
food as I now have, nor half the comforts. 
It will be no trouble to me, nor the chil- 
dren neither, and, therefore, if you think 
you are strong enough to bear up at your 
work without it, but I am sadly afraid you 
will not, why let us give up the drink now 
the barrel is out, and you can have a new 
coat the sooner, for your Sunday one be- 
gins to look rather shabby, and we can all 
get a little more butcher's meat." 

"Well," thinks I to myself, "never 
was a poor poacher caught faster in a 
steel trap, than I am ; and what makes 
the matter worse id, that my trap has 
been set by myself." I was quite aumb- 
foandered : not a word had I to say for 
myself; so there I stood like a fool, 
biting the nail of my thumb, while 
Madge's tongue ran on, thirteen to the 
dozen, all in favour of the plan I had 
proposed. •* We can try it, John, we 
can try it, and time enough to give it 
up when you find that it weakens you ;" 
and then she rattled away about how many 
comforts five pounds a year would buy. 

Just as I had a little recovered myself, 
and was thinking what I could say to 
torn the tables a bit; just as I had drawn 
in my breath to stop Madge, some- 
body came in at the door behind me, and 
on taming round, who should it be but 
Sam Peters himselr^ who, knowing the 



worth of the old proverb, " Strike the 
iron while the iron's hot," had given 
himself the trouble to come all the way 
to our house, to finish up the conversa- 
tion that had bocn broken off between 
us. If yon had seen me, you would have 
pitied me : on one side stood my wife, 
who knew that Peters was a water- 
drinker, praising me up to the skies for 
my great prudence and self-denial, in 
having proposed to give up malt liquor, 
and drink water ; on the other hand stood 
Sam Peters, expressing his great pleasure 
to hear of my determination : and I stood 
between the two like a bear baited by two 
dogs, but with this difference, that the 
baited bear expresses what he feels, but I 
was obliged to keep what I felt to my- 
self. In five minutes it was settled by 
Madge, for I couldn't say a word against 
it, that no more barrels of beer, to the 
tune of six and twenty shillings a-piece, 
should darken our doors. Sam Peters 
said a many handsome things about me, 
and my decision of character, in having 
so resolutely adopted the plan. He told 
me, too, that my having been the first to 
propose it, showed my sincerity more 
than if it had been proposed by my wife, 
and that he did not at all doubt but that 
I should stick to my purpose. After 
this, he spoke for some time on the sin 
of drunkenness, and said that the poverty 
brought about by a habit of drinking is 
only one of its evils. "Drunkenness," 
9aid he, " shows a departure from God, 
and a liability to his heaviest judj^mcnts. 
There is a black cloud hanging for ever 
over the head of the drunkard; a curse 
attends his bed and his board, his basket 
and his store, his going out and his com- 
ing in." Sam then shook me heartily 
by the hand as a brother water-drinker, 
and trusted I should never repent the 
praiseworthy step which I had so reso- 
lutely taken. 

Since then, I have thought a good deal 
on. the subject of water- drinking; for 
thongh I was dragged to it like a bear to 
the stake, I begin to find the benefit of 
the plan. Never was I in better health 
of body than 1 now am ; never had I 
greater peace of mind ; for things seem 
to prosper around me, and that prevents 
our anxiety, and enables me to enjoy my 
sabbaths, and receive . greater comfort 
from God*s holy word than I used to do. 
My Madge is as lively as a bird, and as 
good-tempered as though no such thing 
as trouble ever crost her. My children 
are hearty as I could wish them to be ; I 
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owe no man snj thing, and let reot da; 
come when it will, my money U read; 
for my landlord. 

Now, all these things are mueh in 
favour of diinking water, but I don't 
mean to say, that it would suit every 
one; 1 only know that it auiU me. Some 
vork harder than I do, though I sticlc 
pretty close to it, too; and if a draught 
of beer is now and then taken by them, 
they will never hear me cundemn them 
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opinion on the point, I 
where one man hurts himself by drinking 
too much water, a thousand injure their 
health by drinking too much beer. When 
drinking- men say they ean*t give up 
their pleasures, they seem to think that 
drunkenness makes a man happier than 



temperance ; but " the proof of the pud- 
ling is in the eating." 1 have tried them 
lOth, and find the plain state of the case 



and drunkenness, while it gives : 
■hoit-lived pleasure, leads them on to 
present and never-endiog wretchedness. 



CONTBNTMENT. 
AuoKo the living creatures with which 
man is conversant, we know of none 
that presents so fll an example of con- 
teotment as the Kedbreast. It matters 
not whedier the day be gilded with sun- 
shine, or overcast with clouds, the notes of 
die robin salute vou at every turn. If the 
weather be bright, you see him perched 
upon the topmost branch of a tree or shrub ; 
if the rain be descending, he lakes shelter 
under the awning provided for him by a 
leaf, but no change puts a period to his 
*ong : as if in the liicle head of a robin 
there was a perpetua.1 spring of joy, which 
Outward circumstances could not influence. 
When we ate uneasy, dull, or melancholy, 
we ascribe all the blame to outward cir- 
cumstances, and our imagination sketches 
many things that would make ns happy, 
not rememberiog that it is the vessel, as 
Lucretius says of llie heart, that is tainted. 
This is what spoils the relish of all enjoy- 
ments here ; it is this tainted vessel tKai 
coRupts the wine of our choicest earthly 
comforts ; it is the mortal poison that lurks 
in the heart which speedily kills by contact 
_every flower of enjoyment. All the sweets 
of a terrestrial paradise, or all the glories of 
heaven, could not make us happy, unless 
this heart was cleansed ftom its pollutions 
in the fountain which was opened for sin 
and uncleanness. 



THE HUUDLB HEART. 

" But he giveih grace," pours it out 
lentifuUy upon humble hearts. His sweet 
ews and showers of grace slide off tlie 
lountains of pride, and fall on the low 
alleys of humble hearts, and make tliera 
leasant and fertile. The swelling heart, 
ufltHl up with a fdncy of fulness, ha<h no 
>om for grace. It is lifted up, is not hal- 
iwed and fitted to receive and contain the 
races that descend from above. And, 
^io, as the humble heart is most capa- 
ous, and, as being emptied and hollowed, 
m hold most, so it is the most thankful, 
^knowledges all as received, while the 
rood cries out that all is his own. The 
ilum of gloiy that is due Irom grace, 
nnes most freely and plentifully from an 
iimble heart : God delights to enrich it 
ilh grace, and it delights to return him 
ory. The more be bestows on it, the 
lOre it desires to honour him with all j 
td the more it doth so, the more readily 
i bestows sdll more upon it ; aod this i* 
« sweet intercourse betwixt God and tb« 
iimble soul. This is the noble amlntiaB 
'humility, in respect whereof all the as- 
irings of pride are low and base. When 
I is reckoned, the lowliest mind is truly 
le highest ; imd these two agree so well, 
at the more lowly it is, it is thus the 
gher ; and the higher thus, it is still the 
ore lowly. — Leig&lon. 



SELF- POSSESS 10 K. 

The mildness of Sir Isaac Newton's 
roper, throuzh the course of his life, 
immanded admiralion &cm all who knew 
m, but in no one instance, perhaps, more 
an the following :— Sir Isaac had a f»- 
lurite little dog.which he calledDiamondj 
id being one day called out of his study, 
iamond was lefl behind. When Sir . 
aac relumed, having been absent but 
few minutps, he had the uortificalion to 
id, that Diamond having thrown down 
lighted candle among some papers, the 
rarly-finished labours of many years 
ere in flames, and almost consumed to 
hes. This loss, as Sir Isaac had no 
py of the pap«rs, was irretrievable : yet, 
thout striking the dog, he only rebuked 
m,with this exclamation, "O Diamond! 
iamondl thou little know^ the mischief 
ou hast done !" 

tOHN OitViR, M. PiiariHi-Ki Kbw. IadiIod. 
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L OBSE&VATOftY, 



THK ROTAL OBSKHVATOKT, GREENWICH. 

Ko. 1. 
The above CDgravlDg represents the present 
Rayal Obserralory, in Greenidch park, 
{coiamouly IcnoTra as Flamsteed House,) 
wliich occupies the site of an ancieDt caslle, 
erected by Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, 
and of which ne gare some account, ac- 
companied with an raigraving, at page 1 of 
out preseoE ralume. It is now ouriDientioa 
to give a brief hbltwy and description of 
ibu very impoiiaiit establishinent. 

During the reign of Charles 11., the na- 
Tal and commercial inierests of the king- 
dom received more attention rro.n the go- 
veratnent than they previously had done ; 
the monarch particularly encouraging eveiy 
Improvement iu nautic.U science that tended 
to Benefit the maritiine concetna of the na- 
tion. That great desideratum, the deter- 
minalion of the longitude at sea, occupied 



much attention at this timp, anil many 
schemes were contrived for its accomplish- 
ment ; and amongst others was that {)f a 
Frenchman, named St. Pierre, who pro- 
posed employing the distance of the moon 
irom the med stars, in ihe solulitm of this 
important problem. The subjeci was re- 
ferred to Uie opinion of men of science, 
more particularly to Mr. Flamsteed, a cler- 
gyman, who was afterwards appointed one 
of the commissioners of longitude, when a 
reward of 20,000/. was otfered by the go- 
vernment for an easy solution of the 
problem. 

Mr, Flamsteed, upon examining the fo- 
reigner's claims, Touiid that the knowledge 
astronomers at that time possessed of the 
elements of the lunar motions, as well as of 
the positions of the fixed stars, was too 
scantytoenable him lodelermin^ beforehand 
(or predict) the place of the moon with 
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respect lo the other heavenly bodies, this 
being essentially necessary in the metliod 
proposed ; and, therefore, until a correct 
knowledge of these important elements could 
be obtained, the method was not practicable. 
This was communicated to the king, who, 
at the same time,being informed of the proper 
course to be pursued to supply this defi- 
ciency, namely, the establishment of a na- 
tional observatory, he at once determined 
upon its adoption; and upon the recommend- 
ation of Sir Jonas Moore, a principal officer 
of the board of ordnance, his majesty ap- 
pointed 1V&. Flamsteed to be his first astro- 
nomer royal, directing him, in his appoint- 
ment, more particularly to apply himself to 
the rectifying the tables of the motions of 
the moon, and the places of the fixed stars, 
with a view of perfecting the art of navi- 
gation. 

The first thing to be done was the selec- 
tion of a suitable spot on which to establish 
the observatory ; in this he received the 
assistance of the celebrated Sir Christopher 
Wren, (the architect of St. Paul's cathedral,) 
who recommended the site of Greenwich 
castle, on account of its elevated and com- 
manding situation. The castle being no 
longer a fevourite resort of royalty, was 
granted by the king, with liberty to employ 
the materials of the old building, together 
with a quantity of bricks from Tilbury Fort, 
(opposite Gravesend,) in the new erection ; 
towards defraying the expense of which, he 
granted the sum of five hundred ^unds. 

The old castle was accordingly pulled 
down, and the first stone of the present 
building (which was erected, we believe, 
from the design of Sir Christopher Wren) 
was laid on the 10th of August, 1675. 
During its erection, Flamsteed made his 
observations at Pelham House, then called 
the Queen's House, and now forming the 
central building of the Royal Naval Asy- 
lum. This edifice was designed by Inigo 
Jones, and erected by Charles i., as a resi- 
dence for his queen, Henrietta, the sister 
of the King of France. 

About a year afler the commencement of 
the observatory, Flamsteed removed his in- 
struments to their destination, where he 
continued making a series of very import- 
ant observations during a period of forty- 
five years. In the seventy-fourth year of 
his age, this eminent astronomer was re- 
moved fi:om the scene of his labours, after 
a severe illness of four days, on the 3 1st of 
December, 1719; he was buried at the 
parish of Burslow, in Surrey, of which he 
possessed tlie living. 

The results of his long and useful labours 



began to be printed, under his own direc- I 
tion, during his lifetime, and were after- 
wards completed under that of his firiends 
and former assistants, Mr. Abraham Sharpe 
and Joseph Crosthwait: the former per- 
formed much of the necessary computation, 
and laid down the position of the stars upon 
the maps, and Sir James Thomhill (the 
painter of the dome of St. Paul's caUie- 
dral, and the Hall of Greenwich Hospital) 
volunteered his services in drawing the 
figures of the constellations. The vfhoXe 
was finally published in 1725, in three vo- 
lumes, folio; under the title of Historia Ce- 
lestis ; a truly grand monument of his ta- 
lent and industry. 

FREE JUSTIFICATION. 

In the fi-ee justification of the sinner be- 
fore God, and giving him acceptance and 
peace of conscience, the gospel displays its 
power unto salvation. It comes to the pe- 
nitent transgressor as a ministration of 
righteousness, as a word of reconciliation 
and peace. It opens the prison doorsj and 
bids the captive go free. The power of tlie 
law was great, as represented in the mighty 
thunderings with which it viras given ; but, 
in comparison with the gospel, the law was 
weak, and could make nothing perfecL 
The power of the law was for destruction. 
The power of the gospel is a life-giVing 
power. The law could only hold down 
the man who was down before; it could 
never give him life again. But the |>pwer • 
to give life is far greater than the power to 
kill. The gospel is thus mighty to pass by 
transgressions and sins, to set at liberty the 
souls that are bound, and to give boldness 
in the presence of the King of saints to the 
poor captives of Satan. 

When the sinner's heart is brought un- 
der the influence of the gospel by the power 
of the Holy Spirit, it takes away the bur- 
den of guilt ; it silences every accuser ; it 
fills the believer with the confidence of 
hope; it forbids every weapon to prosper 
which is formed against him, and con- 
demns every tongue which rises up in judg- 
ment against his soul. The justification 
which the gospel gives is a perfect and en- 
tire one. The sins of a life, however accu- 
mulated, however aggravated, are blotted 
out in one moment, and that for ever. A 
new and perfect righteousness is bestowed 
upon the pardoned sinner ; and he' stands 
before God, not only without a stain of 
guilt, but with a character as perfect, and a 
title to an inheritance of glory as entiYe, as 
if he had never transgressed against God. 

In the justification of the believer, the 
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gospel makes every thing sure. " Who 
shall lay any thing to the charge of God's 
elect? It is God that justifieth ; who is 
he that condemneth ? It is Christ that 
died, yea rather, that is risen again ; who is 
at the right hand of God for ever/' And 
where he is, his. followers are also to he. 
In this total change in the relation of a sin- 
ner towards God, the gospel shows its 
power ; it turns aside the edge of judg- 
ment, and rejoices in a victory over con- 
denmation ; and relieving a soul from fear, 
from danger, and from death, it shows itself 
to he the power of God unto salvation. — 
Dr, Tyng. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON CAPITAL} OR, 
" PLENTY MORE IN THE CELLAR." 

Many things surprise me in this won- 
derful world, and, among them, I am 
amazed at the small capital with which 
some people begin and carry on business. 
Were we to judge by the magnificent 
names that are given to many trading con- 
cerns, we might be led to suppose that 
they must produce a princely retum; 

" Original Establishment," "Grand De- 
p6t," "Metropolitan Mart," and "National 
Institution," so amplify our expectations, 
that* we are not, all at once, prepared to 
witness the slender stock, the "beggarly 
account of empty boxes," that too fre- 
quently compose them. We might almost 
think by their hand-bills, that some small 
grocers, who have hardly a chest of tea on 
their premises, had opened a regular ac- 
count with the merchants at Canton. 

There is a deal of outside in this world, 
both in persons and things. 

I happened to know a civil young man, 
who, anxious to make his way in the 
world, opened a shop for die sale of cheese, 
butter, soap, candles, and such like things ; 
but not possessing ten pounds of his own 
in the whole world, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary to set off the little stock he pos- 
sessed to advantage. His small shop was 
firesh painted, and the window well piled 
up with such articles as he had to dispose 
of. The world around him considered these 
articles to be his samples, while, in truth, 
they were his stock. All that he had, with 
a little exception, he crowded into his win- 
dow. In a back room he had a few-pounds 
of cheese, butter, and bacon, as well as a 
shilling's worth or two of eggs and other 
articles ; but the bulk of his establishment 
was, as I before said, exhibited in his 
window. Whenever any customers came 



in, he begged tliem not to take what tliey 
did not like, as he had " plenty more in 
the cellar." 

Every now and then he ran back- 
wards, to fetch some part of the stores he 
had withheld; his customers concluding, 
on such occasions, that he had descended 
to his vaults below for his supplies ; for 
though there was in reality no cellar to the 
house, no one doubted the observation so 
frequently made by him, " I have plenty 
more in the cellar 1" Now, I commend 
his anxiety to make the best of his stock ; 
but his boasting and his falsehood cannot 
be too severely censured. 

Alas 1 my friends ! there are crowds of 
people in the world acting exactly in the 
same manner. They begin and carry on 
their concerns, of whatever kind they may 
be, with very little capital. They make 
large pretensions ; they carry an air of im- 
portance, and pass for what tliey are not ; 
in otlier words, like the vender of cheese, 
butter, and bacon, they crowd all they have 
into the window, and boldly declare, that 
they have " plenty more in the cellar." 

Do not suppose that I am speaking of 
shopkeepers only, for I allude to all cUsses 
of society. Whatever may be the profession 
and calling of men, who overrate their 
means and endowments, who pass for pos- 
sessors of great capital, either in goods, 
riches, or talents, when their resources in 
all are slender ; who occupy imposing po- 
sitions which they know tliat tliey are not 
qualified to sustain, they all come under 
the same description. You may speak of 
their conduct in what way you will, but if 
I attempt to describe it in my homely way, 
I shall say, that all crowd the little they 
possess into the window, and try to per- 
suade people they have " plenty more in 
the cellar." 

Again I say, there is a deal of outside 
in the world. If we knew the little wis- 
dom that is possessed by many a pompous 
declaimer in praise of his own under- 
standing; and the little wealth in the 
pockets of many who wear rings on their 
fingers, and chains of gold aroimd their 
necks, we should with one consent agree, 
that their business is carried on with a small 
capital ; that they do, indeed, crowd all 
they have into the vnndow, and strive man- 
fully to convince the world, they have 
" plenty more in the cellar." 

Do not think Old Humphrey severe ; he 
would not willingly become so, for he 
knows too well, that in his own heait may 
be found the germ of every error he con- 
demns in tlie conduct of others : he must, 
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however, be faithftil, even though his re- 
marks bear heavy on himself. 

What think ye, my friends ? Do you 
know any to whotn tliese observations will 
apply ? If so, it may be kind of you to 
repeat to them my admonitions ; and if you 
yourselves should happen to be faulty in 
the thing of which 1 have spoken, bear 
with me, and endure my reproof. It is 
my own settled conviction, after some 
knowledge of the world, and some ac- 
quaintance with my own heart, that it is a 
general failing, to " think more highly of 
ourselves than we ought to think," and 
that sometimes -knowingly, and sometimes 
unknowingly, we all crowd • what we pos- 
sess into the window, and cry aloud to 
our neighbours, " We have plenty more in 
the cellar.*' 



EXERCISE. 

Br exercise, the stomach is strengthened, 
the digestion rendered better, the blood 
ameliorated, and every animal function im- 
proved. The mind also becomes more 
courageous, corporeal sufferings are borne 
with patience, a command of temper, and a 
presence of mind, are acquired and pre- 
served undisturbed amidst pain and danger ; 
the understanding is clear, the imagination 
untroubled, and the spirits in a fit state for 
the proper and the most vigorous exertion 
of our intellectual powers. By this means, 
also, disease may often be prevented, and 
not unfrequently cured, even when it has 
taken a very strong hold of the constitution. 

Thus, curvature of the spine and defor- 
mity of the chest, complaints which are to 
be met with so very frequently of late 
years, particularly among girls and young 
women in the respectable and higher classes 
of society, but seldomer among boys, or 
the children of the poor, originate in debi- 
lity of the constitution, by which the bones 
become soft, and consequently yield to the 
force of the strongest mi6cles, or to the 
weight of the superincumbent pressure. 
The chief, if not the only cause of this de- 
bility, may be traced to the unnatural and 
absuid systems of infantile education, so 
commonly practised at the present time, 
whereby children are mewed up in nur- 
series, and other close and heated apart- 
ments, during the greater part of the day. 
By thus being deprived of exercise in the 
open air, their powers of life are directly 
debilitated, and this debility is further in- 
creased by attempts to strain their undeve- 
loped minds to the comprehension of things 
altogether above their understandings. We 



can well understand the smile that expancsi 
the parent's brow, at the display of preco- 
cious knowledge which his embryo repre- 
sentative is thus made to exhibit; but did^ 
he know the anxious days, the sleepless 
nights, the pains and lassitudes, he lays the 
foundation for, by thus straining the tender 
springs of life, and thwarting nature in her 
efforts to mature .the man, his smile would 
give place to feelings of a different kind. 

In this respect, parents would do well to 
take a lesson from the lower animals, which 
act by the unerring instincts which the Al- 
mighty has implanted in their nature, and 
whose actions must be therefore right. 
Witness the gambols, the constant activity, 
and the light-hearted cheerfulness of the 
unrestrained young of all animals, and tlie 
encouragement to this sportiveness which 
they receive from their parents : and after 
having done so, attentively compare the 
proportion of cases of bodily deformity 
amongst them, and amongst men who act 
by the guidance of reason; and see the im- 
mense superiority which their practice has 
over ours in that respect, and whether ic 
might not be worth our while to profit by 
the lesson thus afforded us. — Henderson. 

We consider, from the observations we 
have made upon the subject, that no hin- 
derance is thrown in the way of physical 
growth, or a happy developement of the 
vital energies, by sowing tlte infant mind 
with the seeds of wholesome knowledge, 
in a way suited to their age and capacity. 



CHEMISTRY.— No. III. 
HEAT AND COMBUSTION. 

Before we proceed to notice, in succes- 
sion, the properties of the various substances 
that fall vrithin the provinpe of Chemistry, 
it is necessary briefly to direct the attention 
of the reader to certain remarkable pheno- 
mena, developed by the action of heat, on 
the bodies to which it is applied, as well 
as to a brief consideration of the phenomena 
of combustion. 

Heat pervades all bodies ; existing, either 
in an insensible, or latent form, not being 
perceptible to the touch ; or, in a sensible 
form, in which state its presence is made 
known by the thermometer. A variety of 
experiments will illustrate this remark. By 
hammering a piece of wrought iron, by 
friction, and other means mentioned in 
page 213 of Weekfy Visitor, for 1833, la- 
tent heat may be extracted from bodies in 
a sensible form. If a portion of sulphuric 
acid and nitric acid be mixed together in a 
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cup, and the mixture poured into another 
cup, containing a small quantity of oil of 
turpentine, so violent an action is produced, 
that the whole will burst forth into a bril- 
liant flame. This arises from the circum- 
stance, that the compound has less capacity 
lor heat, than the component substances 
before they were united. By the applica- 
tion of heat, the bulk of all bodies, whether 
solid, liquid, or aeriform, is extended ; and 
by extracting it from them, their bulk is 
proportionably diminished. This might be 
illustrated by many simple experiments. A 
knowledge of the theory of the thermometer 
is sufficient to furnish a satisfactory illus- 
tration of this fact. Heat is, in fact, the 
antagonist of cohesion ; and it is this pro- 
perty that renders it the most important 
agent to the chemist, in his examination of 
different substances. There exists a larger 
quantity of latent heat in fluids than in 
solids, and a still greater quantity is pos- 
sessed by the gases. The heat requisite 
to preserve a body in a liquid state, is 
called the caloric of fluidity ; the quantity 
required to preserve a gaseous body in its 
particular form, the caloric of vaporization. 
Whenever, therefore, a fluid is converted 
into a solid, or a gas into a fluid, the addi- 
tional heat it possesses escapes in a percep- 
tible form. In the slaking of lime, the 
water that is used loses its fluidity, and 
forms a powder with the lime, and di(ring 
this process, the hot steam that arises from 
the mixture, is the result of its passing 
from fluidity to solidity. On the contrary, 
when a fluid is converted into a gas, heat 
b withdrawn, and cold is produced. If a 
thin tube be wrapped round with muslin, 
and the muslin be repeatedly moistened 
with the substance called ether, in process 
of time, the water in the tube will be frozen. 
The cold is produced by a part of the ether, 
passing (by evaporation) from the state of 
a fluid to that of a gas. 

Another important property of heat is, to 
accelerate the solution of ^ts. Two ounces 
of Glauber's salts (sulphate of soda) put 
into a tea-cup of cold water, will not en- 
tirely unite with the water; but by apply- 
ing a sufficient degree of heat, tiie whole 
wSl be dissolved. It is not necessary that 
these remarks should be further extended 
OD the subject of heat, as its properties 
have already been more fully stated in the 
Weekly VisUor for 1833, (pages 213, 258.) 
It may, however, be interesting to the 
reader to know, that we are enabled to ex- 
cite a much greater degree of heat, than o 
cold. The greatest cold produced, is 122" 



below the freezing point. But a fumace 
has been constructed, by which an intensity 
of heat, equal to 25127° of Fahrenheit has 
been exhibited. But even this heat is hx 
below what may be produced, by means of 
a Galvanic apparatus. 

The phenomena of combustion, or the 
process commonly called burning, is but 
imperfecUy understood. Many ingenious 
theories have been offered by different phi- 
losophers, who have closely investigated 
the subject, but even now, there is some 
diversity of opinion respecting it. The 
theory of Lavoisier, an eminent French 
chemist, has, of late years, attracted most 
attention, and appears most accordant with 
facts. In his theory, combustion is de- 
scribed as the combination of any body with 
oxygen. There may be, however, so many 
instances adduced, wherein combustion 
evidentiy takes place without the presence 
of oxygen, that serious objections are urged 
against this theory. It appears an unwar- 
rantable practice adopted by some chemists, 
to apply the term combustion only to Uiose 
processes of burning in which oxygen is 
presented ; but in all other cases, (and there 
are as many instances on one side as the 
other,) to apply the term deflagmtion. 

Professor Donovan, in his treatise on 
Chemistry in Lardner*s Cyclopoedia, ob- 
serves, " that it is perhaps the safest, be- 
cause the most comprehensive idea for the 
student to entertain of combustion, that it 
is the emission of light and heat from bo- 
dies in the act, generally, of combining, but 
sometimes of separating ; that the heat is 
part of the combined, or latent caloric of 
the combining bodies ; that the light may 
also proceed from them, although it seems 
chiefly dependent on one of them, — the 
combustible." In the phenomena of com- 
bustion, we have an illustration of the fore- 
going remarks, respecting the heat that is 
evolved from a gas when in the act of com- 
bining with another substance, and losing 
its gaseous form. When the oxygen, or 
other gas, is absorbed by the combustible 
body, the heat that escapes b thus explained. 
" Combustion, therefore, like all other che- 
mical processes, may be explained by the 
laws of chemical affinity. The combusti- 
ble having a greater affinity to oxygen, tiian 
oxygen has to heat, the oxygen gas is 
disengaged, and combines with the ig- 
nited lx)dy, while it? caloric, becoming 
free, produces the heat which is diffused 
among the surrounding bodies. As the 
oxygen unites with the combustible, it be- 
comes more dense than when in the stale of 
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gas; consequently, it has less capacity for 
caloric than it had ; a portion of it, there- 
fore, must be given out before the oxygen 
can combine with the new substance that 
attracts it from its former combination."* 
When a body has combined with the 
greatest portion of oxygen, or other sup- 
porter of combustion tlmt it will absorb, it 
IS termed an incombustible body. 

It is by combustion that substances are 
converted into acids and oxides, two classes 
of bodies to Which we shall afterwards de- 
vote more particular attention. A close 
examination of adl that takes place in sub- 
stances during the process of burning, will 
prove the fallacy of a common opinion, 
with those who are unaccustomed to philo- 
sophical pursuits, that in this way bodies 
are destroyed. It is a remarkable fact, as- 
serting, in an eminent degree, the con- 
summate wisdom of the Creator, in esta- 
blishing such a provision, that no particle 
of matter is in this way destroyed ; but 
that the several component parts of any 
substance are merely separated, and thus 
prepared to unite with other bodies, and 
form new compounds. We have abun- 
dant reason to believe, that it is beyond the 
power of man to annihilate one particle of 
matter, and that all the varieties of form in 
which matter may be presented, arise from 
the successive changes through which those 
indestructible atoms pass, of which the 
earth was originally constituted; directed 
by the simple and comprehensive laws our 
all- wise Creator has established. 



MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF UMBELLIFE- 
ROUS PLANTS. 

If plants engage our attention by cu- 
riosity of structure, and the beauty of 
their form, they become doubly interest- 
ing, when we regard them as yielding 
either food for our sustenance, or medica* 
ments for the restoration of our health. 
All can easily comprehend why we should 
occupy ourselves in the search after plants 
or simples, when experience shows, that 
they may be made to minister to our 
comfort or our necessity. When the 
writer was travelling in South America, 
he was oflen asked by the uninstructed 
natives, why we devoted so much time 
and attention to gathering wild flowers ; 
but, when he introduced the explanation 
of our views by saying, " para los reme- 
dios," that they were for pharmaceutical 
or medical purposes, we found them pre- 

• Parkes. 



pared to listen to us, while we proceeded 
to state, that their texture, and genenu 
history, as well as their useful properties, 
were matters of anxious curiosity with us. 
In the same w«y, we are going to call the 
mind of the reader to the study of the 
umbelliferous plants, by showing what 
reference many members of this order 
have to the well-being of man ; that those 
who are not affected bv the native grace 
and propriety of knowledge, when unac- 
companied by profi^ may be induced to 
think well of tne science, for the sake ol 
its utility. 

AngeUca Archangelica, garden ange- 
lica. — This plant is a native of Lapland, 
diffused over all the hilly parts, near 
streams of water. The Liaplanders, as 
Linnaeus informs us, entertain a high opi- 
nion of the utility of angelica, and employ 
it both as a food and medicine. As aro- 
matic plants are rarely found near the 
polar regions, it is easy to account 
for the high character which it has ob- 
tained among them; for its root has a 
fragrant, agreeable smell, and a warm, 
aromatic taste. Lewis savs, that '*on 
wounding the fresh root early in the 
spring, it yields from the inner part of tlie 
bark an unctuous, yellowish, odorous juice, 
which, gently insiccated or dried, retains 
its fragrance, and proves an elegant aro- 
matic gummy resin. On cutting the diy 
root longitudinally, the resinous matter, 
in which the virtue and flavour reside, 
appears concreted in little veins." Rec- 
tified spirit will extract the whole of the 
virtues of the root; while water, which 
happens in many other instances of the 
like nature, will take up but a very small 
part of its peculiar qualities. If the root 
be distilled with vi'ater, a small portion of 
an essential oil, with a very pungent taste, 
may be obtained. 

Angelica sylvestrit^ wild angelica.-— 
Found in marshy woods and hedges. It 
possesses the properties of the archan- 
gelica, but not in so high a degree ; and 
it is not so easily met with, since the 
other is commonly cultivated in our gar- 
dens. 

Phellandrium aquaticum, flne-leaved 
water hemlock. — This plant may be dis- 
tinguished by the unusual size of the stem, 
the fineness of its leaves, and the position of 
its branches, which are nearly at right an- 
gles to the stem from which they proceed. 
The seeds, according to Dulange, when 
taken in large doses, produce a remark- 
able sensation of weight in the head^ 
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accompanied with giddiness, intoxication, 
&c., and therefore may be deemed ca- 
pable of proving an active medicine, 
rliny, who is followed by Doronaeus, 
states, that the seeds are efficacious in the 
case of calculus, and other disorders of a 
similar oHgin. But, in looking over the 
catalogue of maladies in which this plant 
is said to be useful, we find that incohe- 
rence which makes us suspect the authority 
of our forefathers ; for diseases of an en- 
tirely opposite character, and, of conse- 
quence, requiring treatment as different, 
are to be cured, according to them, by 
administering one and the same remedy. 

CEnanthe crocata, hemlock water drop- 
wort. — Dr. Poulteney has borne his tes- 
timony to the efficacy of the juice of this 
plant in disorders of the skin, but its ap- 
plication was attended with the most 
alarming symptoms, as it is allowed to be 
the most fatal of vegetable poisons that 
are found in this country. Various me- 
lancholy instances attest the virulence of 
this poison; and it is mentioned here, 
chiefly to caution persons gathering wild 
salads, against its use. If we cannot 
teach our country readers to distinguish 
this weed from the rest of its related 
plants, we can deliver a very safe and un- 
erring rule, which is — Never to meddle, 
but for purposes of inspection, with any 
plant growing in the water, that resembles 
parsley or celery, for they generally 
possess active, and very often poisonous 
qualities. 

The Cicuia virosa, or water hemlock, 
which may be distinguished by having its 
clusters of flowers opposite to the leaves, 
and the wide foot-stalk of the latter, is 

Eoisonous, and is supposed by Haller to 
ave been the hemlock of the Greeks; 
of which the fickle Athenians adminis- 
tered-a fatal dose to Socrates, their greater 
master of morals. It grows in pools and 
ditches, and flowers in July and August. 

Bt/bon GalbanuMf lovage-leaved bu- 
bon. — From this plant the galbanum, used 
in medicine as an anti-spasmodic, is sup- 
posed to be derived. The bubon galbanum 
is a native of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
was first introduced into Britain by Mr. 
John Gerard, in 1596, and is now culti- 
vated in the King's Grsu-den, at Kew. The 
stalk is shrubby, several feet high, slender, 
purplish, and covered with an ash-coloured 
exudation. It is round, bending, and 
knotted, towards the bottom woody and 
naked. The whole plant presents a smooth 
appearance, .and has an aromatic smell> 



and an acrid biting taste. Competent 
judges are of opinion, that the galbanum of 
the shops, which is generally imported 
fi'om Turkey or the East Indies, is not the 
production of the plant before the reader, 
but of some other species of the same 
genus. This drug comes to us in large 
softish, pliant, and pale-coloured masses, 
which, by keeping, acquire a brownish 
yellow appearance. These masses are in- 
termixed with distinct clots or tears, which 
are accounted the best part of them. We 
find, the colour of tne galbanum was 
a favourite among the Romans, so that 
galbana rasa, or the hue of galbanum, 
when scraped, is reckoned by the Roman 
satirist among the marks of an excessive 
fondness for dress and fashionable display. 

Carum Cand, common caraway.-— 
This plant is a native of Britain, growing 
in low meadows, where it flowers in May 
and June. The properties of the seeds, 
which are so familiarly used for econo- 
mical purposes, are too well known to make 
it necessary for us to enlarge upon them. 
It is, however, remarkable, that in distilla- 
tion with water, that is, if the seeds be put 
into water, and that water be made to eva- 
porate, the steam carries away all its aro- 
matic part, without leaving any bitterish or 
ungrateful matter in the water; proving 
that nothing unwholesome is mixed up 
with the agreeable and useful qualities of 
this condiment. 

Ferrula AsscfceHda, assafoetida gi- 
gantic fennel. — This plant is a native 
of Persia, and was first cultivated in 
England by Dr. Hope, in the botanical 
garden at Edinburgh, in 1 8 1 4. Koempfer 
was the first who obliged the world with 
an accurate description. The stalk, which 
is two or three yards high and upwards, 
and six or seven inches in circumference, 
together with the rest of the herbage, 
sends forth a strong smell of garlick, but 
it is from the root the juice is obtained, 
which, afler becoming concrete, is known 
in our shops by the name of assafoetida. 
Koempfer thus describes the manner in 
which it is procured on the mountains in 
the provinces of Chorasan and Zaar in 
Persia. At that season of the year when 
the leaves begin to decay, the oldest plants 
are selected. First, the earth whico sur- 
rounds the root is rendered light, by 
digging, and part removed, so as to leave 
a portion of the root bare ; the leaves and 
stalk are then twisted off, and employed, 
with other herbs, in constructing a screen 
to defend it from the sun. In this state. 
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il»c root is left for forty da3'8; after which, 
tiie covering is removed, and the top of 
the root cut off; it is then screened again 
for forty-eight hours, when the juice that 
has exuded upon the Wounded surface is 
collected by means of a proper instru- 
meut. This operation is repeated three 
times at the end of successive periods of 
forty. eight hours. After the third time, 
the root is suffered to remain unmolested 
for eight or ten days, when a similar pro- 
cess for collecting the juice is again re- 
peated. Its qualities are highly stimulat- 
ing, and it is of great service, especially 
in cases of torpid digestion. 

Imperatoria Ostruthium, the common 
master-wort, is a native of Scotland ; as 
it was found several times by Mr. Light- 
foot, growing wild upon the batiks of the 
Clyde. It is cultivated in our gardens ; 
but the shops are generally supplied from 
the Alps and the Pyrenees ; as that which 
grows in the southern countries is much 
superior to what is produced among us. 
The bare denomination of this plant, 
master-wort, the master herb, intimates 
to us the high character, for healing qua- 
lities, it was once supposed to possess. 
But the estimation for almost supernatural, 
"divinum,** qualities, has dwindled by time 
and discovery into that of simply aro- 
matic. 



THE PALO DE VACA. 

The Palo de Vaca, which flourishes in 
Para,in Sjuih America, is among the loftiest 
trees of the forest, growing to the height of 
a -hundred feet and upwards. It bears a 
delicious edible fruit, which has the united 
flavour of strawberries mixed with cream, 
and its trunk yields as fine bowls of milk as 
those from a cow ! 

" It seems rather startlino^,** says our au- 
thor, " to talk of a tree yielding milk, but 
such is the fact ; and it is drunk by the 
people in large quantities, and was used by 
us, at the gun-room table, for mixing with 
tea, in lieu of cow*s milk, from which it is 
no ways distinguishable in general use. 
The milk is a rich, white, bland fluid, 
without odour, and of the taste and flavour 
of common milk. It mixes readily with 
tea or coffee, without curdling or under- 
going any change, and in every respect 
seems like cow's milk. Boiling water does 
not alter it. It keeps unaltered six or seven 
days in the temperature of 85° * * * ». Jt 
apf>ears to differ from all the known milky 



juices of plants, afid to approach in obvious 
properties to animal milk, from wliich it 
differs widely in chemical composition. 
There is no cream or caseous (cheesey) 
matter ; I kept a little of the milk until our ) 
arrival at Trinidad, eight weeks after my 
procuring it, when it was sent to the admi- 
ralty. Some, which I had myself, had 
then separated into a sourish milky water 
and a white solid mass, which, when taken 
out and dried in the air, was a white inflatji- 
mable substance, not soflening at the tem- 
perature of the body, melting at 143®, 
tasteless, insoluble in water or spirits, and 
resembling white wax more than any other 
substanpe to which I could compare it. It 
burned with a bright agreeable flame, with- 
out smelling, and was neither greasy nor 
resinous ; I am, therefore, inclined to con- 
sider it a species of wax." 

To complete the marvels of this tree, we 
must mention, that it affords th^ most valu- 
able timber for ship-building, and that it is 
so used in the dock-yards at Para. — From 
Webster s Narrative of Fosters Voyage in 
the Chanticleer. 



CONTRADICTIONS. 

In unclear and doubtful tilings, be not 
pertinacious, as the weakest minds are rea- 
diest to be upon seeming reason, which, 
when tried, will possibly (all to nothing ; 
yet they are most assured, and cannot suf- 
fer a different thought in any from their 
own. There is tiaturally this popeness in 
every man*s mind, and most, I say, in the 
shallowest ; a kind of fancied infallibility 
in tliemselves, which makes tliem conten- 
tious, contrary to the apostle's rule, " Let 
nothing be done through strife or vain- 
glory,'' Phil. ii. 3, and as earnest upon dif- 
fering in the smallest punctilio, as in a high 
article of faith. Stronger spirits are usual- 
ly more patient of contradiction, and less 
violent, especially in doubtful things ; and 
they who see furthest, are least peremptory 
in their determinations. The apostle, in 
his second epistle to Timothy, hath a 
phrase, " the spirit of a sound mind :" it is 
a good, sound constitution of mind, not to 
feel every blast; eitlier of seeming reason, to 
he taken with it ; or of cross opinion, to be 
oflbnded at it. — Leighton. 
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19, hydras, and chimeraa 
s with which credulous ig- 

e peopled the foreign regions 

of the eaith, Dave vauUhed tefore the 
light of icience; and we amile at the names 
and pictures of beings, which could not 
have possiblj' existed, inasmuch as their 
component parts could not be associated 
together, without a violation of the laws 
of nature. Pear may give wings to the 
migbtf boa, but wings would not assist 
bti progress; neither, indeed, could they 
be possessed bj bim, and for the follow- 
ingreatoo — The plan upon which the ske- 
leton is built prevents it. In snakes, there 
■■no stemnm or breast-bone; no clavicles 
—no scapute, — and these are essential to 
' the presence of true effective wbgs. Look, 
lot example, at the skeleton of a bird : 



behold how vast is the sternum, affording 
a wide space to be occupied hy the pe- 
culiar muscles which act upon the organs 
of flight ; and, besides the clavicles, which 
support the ehou1ders,Hnd keep them duly 
forward, observe the furculum, or merry- 
thought, strictly analogous to the clavicles 
in mun, keeping the shoulders wide apart, 
by bearing the strain of the muscles, 
which lend to bring them together. Look 
again at the short, firm, and almost im- 
moveable back-bone; whence arise the 
strong ribs, locked upon each other, and 
uniting firmly with the edge of the ster- 
num. But the structure of the skeleton 
in the snake is the opposite to all this; 
short, slender ribs, and a back-bone com- 
posed of a multitude of distinct portions, 
united by a ball and socket mode of arti* 
calation ; such is the skeleton of the long 
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and tortuous aerpent. The dragon 
of romance lives only in sickly and unna- 
tural fables; the name, however, is still 
retained in science, and applied to a 
group of most beautiful and harmless 
little lizards, of one of which we give a 
figure at the head of the present number; 
it is the Draco radiatus. 

Among the strange and anomalous be- 
ings, whose existence, at some distant 
epoch of our earth, is proved by the re- 
searches of geology, which have brought 
to light their fossil remains, we find a 
flying lizard, to which Cuvier has given 
the name of Pterodactylus, and which, as 
the construction of its skeleton abundantly 
proves, was capable of skimming from 
one point to another, or perhaps even 
of flitting on wide membranous wings. 
That these wings were membranous, 
may be readily concluded, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being supported upon 
long slender bones, very like what we 
find in the wing of the bat ; in short, they 
acted as stretchers, when the wings were 
expanded. These stretchers of the mem- 
brane were, indeed, neither more nor less 
than the bones of the second finger of 
each fore paw, lengthened out so enor- 
mously, as to extend to more than double 
the length of the rest of the Jbody. The 
neck was very long; the head large; 
and the jaws armed with pointed teeth ; 
the tail being very short. The appear- 
ance of such a creature sweeping through 
the air, (small as was its size,) would be 
almost terrific to the timid or ignorant, 
were it now a denizen of the earth : it 
has, however, passed away, a few fossil 
relics being all that testi^ of its having 
once existed. 

In some respects, tlie little Draco re- 
sembles the Pterodactylus, having a mem- 
branous expansion attached to the sides, 
but not connected to the limbs, whi^ 
are perfectly free. This membrane,' which 
is a continuation of the skin, is supported 
by six false ribs on each side ; for these, 
instead of turning down so as to encircle 
the body, are considerably elongated, and 
constitute the frame-work of this natural 
parachute. We call it a parachute, rather 
than wings, because it is not moved as 
wings are, in order to strike the air, but 
is merely expanded, so as to enable the 
little creature to take long, sweeping 
leaps, from branch to branch, or tree to 
tree ; where, among the leaves, it searches 
for its insect food. Hence, it cannot be 
said to fly, as does the bat or the bird ; it 



cannot, like them, raise itself into the air, 
its aerial progress being limited to a long, 
sweeping leap. In this respect, it is like 
the flying squirrels (sciuropterus) which 
have a membrane extending along the 
sides, between the anterior and posterior 
extremities, so as to endow them with the 
power of taking long, skimming leaps, 
among their native woods, and of pred- 

Eitating themselves with safety from the 
ighest branches, either to the ground or 
to a distant branch. 

The characters of the genus Draco, in 
addition to the membraihous wings, or 
parachutes, are as follows : — The body is 
covered with minute scales ; the tong^ 
is fleshy, and capable of very little power 
of protrusion, contrary to wnat forms so 
remarkable a feature in the chameleon. 
Beneath the throat there hangs a pen- 
dulous fold of skin, forming a sort of 
dew-lap of considerable extent ; the tiul 
is long and slender ; the teeth in each jaw 
consist of four little incisors in front, and, 
on each side, a sharp canine tooth, and 
twelve little triangular grinders, each 
having three projecting points, one at 
each angle of the surface. Three species 
are known and described, all natives of 
India ; in whose forests, amidst the covertf 
of leaves, to which they themselves bear 
no unapt resemblance, they find shelter 
and food. M. 



AN EPITAPH. 

It was a beautiful morning, when I en- 
tered the church-yard of a country town to 
examine and admire the goodly structure 
before me, and to enjoy the lovely pros- 
pect which stretched beyond its walls. 
While I sat upon iJie turf, viewing the 
scene around, a row of family graves caught 
my attention, and I read on one of the mo- 
numental stones, an inscription to the me- 
mory of a young lady who died about the 
beginning of the present century, ** aged 
eighteen years." It was as follovTS :— 

" Here innocence and virtue lie, whose 

breath 
Was snatch'd by early, not untimely 

death. 
Hence did she go, just as she did begin 
Sorrow to know, before she knew to sin. 
Death, that does sin and sorrow thus j 

prevent, 
Is the next blessing to a life well spent** 

I could not but consider the sentimen 
expressed in these lines as contiaiy to the 
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eipress declarations of the word of God, 
and the sentiments which, in the liturgy 
and articles, at least, and I have reason to 
believe firom the pulpit also, are often heard 
within the neighbouring church. As I lefl 
the church-yard, the idea came across me 
that I was mistalcen in the age, that it must 
have been some infant's memorial, perhaps 
a child of eighteen days. I returned, but 
read distinctly, "Aged eighteen years." 
How then, thought I, can this be reconciled 
with Eccles. vii. 20, " There is not a just 
man on earth, that doeth good, and sinneth 
not;'* or Ps. xiv. 2, 3, "They are all gone 
aside, there is none that doeth good ;*' or 
Gen. vi. 55, " Every imagination of the 
thoughts of man's heart is evil;" viii. 21, 
" The imagination of man's heart is evil 
fipom his youth ;" Jer. xvii. 9, " The heart 
is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ;" Prov. xx. 9, " Who can 
say, I have made my heart clean ?" James 
iii. 2, " In many things we offend all ;" 
1 John i. 8, ** If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselves." Many, very 
many other texts might be added. 

Upon further consideration, the cause of 
this error became distinctly marked to my 
mind, and I could not but say to myself, 
Does not this arise from the disbelief of the 
doctrine of original sin, from forgetting that 
"thatwhich is bora of the flesh is flesh," John 
iii. 6 ; and " that we are by nature the chil- 
dren of wrath ?" Ephes. ii. 3. How much 
mischief has arisen from this ! The writer 
of that epitaph must have been ignorant of 
the doctrines of our reformers, grounded on 
scripture truth, agreeably to which, they 
spoke of original sin as " the fault and cor- 
ruption of the nature of every descendant 
of Adam, whereby man is very far gone 
from original righteousness, and is of his 
own nature inclined to evil, so that the 
flesh lusteth always contrary to the Spirit, 
and therefore in every person bora into the 
world it deserveth God's wrath and damna- 
tion." Here the question is simplified ; there 
is no occasion to sit in judgment on the re- 
lative perfection of any party ; there is no 
need to compare one frail mortal with an- 
other, and set up a standard of ideal worth, 
or comparative excellence. Referring to 
this, there is no room left for fond parents 
to deceive themselv^, or to regard those as 
cruel who would call their attention to the 
trudi, or to accuse a kind adviser of dis- 
paraging what is comparatively excellent 
and amiable. The danger is shown, and the 
remedy is not distant. 

The advice of the apostle is applicable 
to all, " Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 



and thou shalt be saved." This is the only 
way of salvation, &ith in Him who died for 
sinners, the Just for the unjust, that we 
might be brought near to God, In him 
alone is there forgiveness of sins, and all 
have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God. The ministers of Christ tell us 
of this, they deliver their Master's message, 
they pray us, in Christ's stead, " Be ye re- 
conciled to God. For he hath made him 
to be sin (or a sin-offering) for us, who 
knew no sin ; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him." 2 Cor. v. 
20, 2 1 . It is only when clothed in the right- 
eousness of Christ, that guilty, sinful man 
can stand with acceptance before the judg- 
ment-seat ; being made partakers of that 
righteousness. 

Bold we shall stand in that great day, 
And none aught to our charge shall lay. 

Would that every parent and every in- 
structor had these truths deeply impressed 
upon their minds. How anxious then 
would they be for the welfare of those com- 
mitted to their care ! how earnest in their 
endeavours to root out the plants of bitter- 
ness ! how watchful against their first appear- 
ance 1 and how earaest in their prayers for 
the influences of the Holy Spirit upon the 
opening mind 1 Never would they be called 
to the bitter agony of watching by the dy- 
ing couch of a youthful charge, and hear- 
ing the last bitter shriek of agony, or the 
deeply- wounding reproach, that those whose 
duty it was to instruct, had hid the things 
of peace from the sufferer's eyes I But let 
us not dwell on such a painful supposition, 
though, alas, too often it is realized. And 
let us be found watchful to impart that 
knowledge which makes wise to salvation, 
before the night of death makes it too late. 

I know not the history of the individual 
whose monumental inscription has called 
fortli these remarks. I would readily be- 
lieve her to have been all that affectionate 
parents could desire ; nay, I would believe 
her to have been a child of God ; still 
every true protestant must realize the title 
he glories in, and protest against the doc- 
trine her epitaph conveys ; nay, if she 
were herself renewed in heart, she would 
have b^en most anxious that no such de- 
claration should have been made respecting 
her ; and if she were not of tliat number, 
painful thought ! she knows its fallacy now. 

I have referred to the reformers of the 
English church, for their views of the 
scripture doctrine on this subject. Indeed 
human authority need not be appealed to, 
since "it is written;" but I will not close 
these remarks without giving an apposite 
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quotation from one ofllieearly fathenof (he 

church. Augiudne saya, " Who shall ia- 
form me of the am of my infancy ? For 
none is clear from lin in thy sight, not 
even the infant, whose life is only one day. 
Could it be right in me to solicit, with 
tears, nhat it would be noxious to receive ? 
To express vehement indignation against 
my ptuents and betters, S they did not 
comply with my niU; and to endeavour, 
though with feeble blows, to aveige myself 
upon them T The imbecility of my infent 
Umba was innocent, not so the sptnt of the 
iafanl ; I have seen and observed an infent 
full of envy, pale with anger, he looked at 
hb fellow- suckling with bitterness in his 
countenance. Since I was conceived in 
iniquity, and my mother nourished me in 
sin, where. Lord, where, or vAen was I 
iimocenl f" A Te*velixr. 



■ Tiieiity-plunn molh. i Dillo mignUVed. 

In the last paper we tdluded to the 
rapid expansion and developement of the 

wings of insects; we must now explain 
more particularly the cause tn operation. 
Every wing consists of two membranes, 
more or less transparent, applied to each 
other: the upper membrane beine very 
strongly attached to a number of Dollow 
vessels, miscalled nervures ; and the lower 
adhering more loosely, so as to be sepa- 
rable from them. These nervures urin- 
ate in the trunk ; md, with the exception 
of the marginal ones, keep diminishing 
gradually to their termination. The ves- 
sels contained in the nervures consist of 
a spiral thread, whence theyapoear to be 
air-vessels, communicating with the tra- 
cheEs or air-vessel in ibe trunk. The ex- 
pansion of the wing, at the will of the in- 
sect, arises from a subtle fluid which is 
introduced bto these nervures. 

In the pupa, the two membranes, com- 
posing the wing, do not touch each otlier's 



■ Burfhce, as they afterwards do; 
there is, therefore, a space between them ; 
and bdng moist, and corrugated into a 
vast number of folds,tike thoseof a&n, 
transversely as well as longitudinally, and 
so minute as to be imperceptible to the 
naked eje, the wings appear much thicker 
than afterwards. Now, as soon as the 
insect is disclosed, this Quid enters the 
tubes, and being impelled into tkeil 
minutest ramifications, necessarily ex- 
pands their folds, and, as they gradually 
extend in length, the moist membrane! 
attached to them are also unfolded and 
extended. In proportion as this takea 
place, the expanding membranes ap- 
proach each olherj and, at tost, being 
dried by the action of the almospliere, 
become one. To promote this action 
of the fiuid, seems the object of the 
agitations which the animal gives from 
time to time to its uneipanded wings. 

That the injection of an aqueous fluid 
into these organs, actually takes place, 
has been fldly proved bv experiment. The 
win^ of a butterfl;r nave been clipped 
during their expaneion, and then it has 
been seen, that the n 



empty they may afterwards be found, tbef 
contained at tliat time such a fluid. 

The blood in the bee, Swammerdam 
says, when the wing is cut, " appearing, 
bv reason of the extreme amallness of the 
blood-vessel B, under the form of littie pel- 
lucid globules, which insensibly, ana by 
degrees, increase into considerable little 
drops. The wings of the bee have like- 
wise many pulmonary tubes; which, when 
the nymph is casting its last skin, have 
also, together with all the other parts, once 
more to throw ofl' their eiuvise or cover- 
ings. After this, when these tubes are 
ogfun distended by tlie freshly impelled 
an, and the air-vessels, which have pre- 
viously been contracted, are inflated and 
distended with the same air, it follows, 
that the whole wing afterwards eiiMnds 
itself, and becomes thnce, nay, four times 
larger than it was before. This expanuon 
of the wings, then, depends both on the 
impulsion of the air and of the blood ; for, 
at the same time when the air is impelled 
into the wings, a considerable quantity of 
blood is likewise driven into the vewels 
of the wings." 

" The female bees," be adds, " do not, 
as the common bees and the male, come 
forth with their wings folded up, but ei- 

Sandcd and displayed, and in a stale ready 
>r flight On this account, the all-wise 
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Author of nature has provided for them 
a more spacious mansion, in which they 
may expand their wings conveniently and 
properly; so that, after they have burst 
&om their cells, they may be prepared for 
swarming immediately, if there be a ne- 
cessity for it, or if the young queen may 
be ia a condition to drive out her royal 
mother, and take her place if there be oc- 
casion.'* 

Jurine found, that every nervure con- 
tains a trachea or air-tube, which, pro- 
ceeding from the interior of the trunk, in 
a serpentine direction, follows all the 
ramifications of the nervures, though it 
does not fill it Reaumur attributes the 
expansion of the wings chiefly to an aque- 
ous fluid; yet, he suspects that the air, 
on some occasions, contributes to it. 

This tubular structure has an interesting 
analogy in the case of birds. In them, 
the lungs have several openings, commu- 
nicating with corresponding air-bags, or 
cells, which fill the whole cavity of the 
body, from the neck downwards, and into 
which the air passes and re-passes in the 
process of breathing. Nor is this all; the 
very bones of birds are hollowed out, with 
the design of receiving air firom the lungs, 
from which air^pipes are conveyed to the 
most solid parts of the body, and even 
into the quills and plumelets of the fea- 
thers, which are hollow or spongy for its 
reception. 

The expansion of the whole insect 
is, in some instances, very remarkable. 
When, for example, the ant-lion is about 
to change into a pupa, it constructs a 
cocoon of sand, which it lines with a 
beautiful tapestry of silk, the whole being 
less than half an inch in diameter; the 
pupa itself, when rolled up, filling only a 
space of about half this size. When it 
has remained in the cocoon about three 
weeks, it breaks through the envelope, 
and emerges to the outside, as the chry- 
salides of the wood- birds make their way 
to the exterior of a tree, to facilitate the 
exit of the perfect insect; with this dif- 
ference, that the creature, whose opera- 
tions we are now describing, makes use of 
its mandibles, or jaws, to niaw the co- 
coon. Haviog arrived at the outside, it 
only requires to expand its wings and its 
body, to complete its transformation ; but 
this process is very amazing; for though, 
on emei^ng, the creature is not more 
than half an inch in length, it almost in- 
stantaneously stretches out to an inch and 
a quarter; while its wings, which did not 



exceed the sixth of an inch, expand to 
nearly three inches. In another case, the 
cocoon is not bigger than a small pea, 
while the body of the fly is nearly half an 
inch in length, and covers, when its wings 
and antennae are expanded, a surface of an 
inch square. 



THE ROTAL OBSERVATORY, GREENWICH. 

No. II. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

Doctor Edmund Halley, celebrated 
as the first astronomer who successfully 
predicted the return of a comet (in the year 
1759) which is now called after his name, 
and is the same which is expected to return 
to its perihelion, and become visible to the 
inhabitants of the earth in a few months, . 
was appointed the successor of Flamsteed ; 
but upon taking possession of the observa- 
tory, he had to apply to the government to 
furnish him vnthmstruments to make obser* 
vations with, those which Flamsteed had 
used having been removed by his vndow as 
the private property of her husband, he hav- 
ing in his Ufetime defiayed the whole ex- 
pense of their construction, and in part made 
them himself, with the help of his assistant, 
Mr. Abraham Sharpe, with the exception 
of a few which had been presented to him 
by his fiiend and patron, Sir Jonas Moore. 
After considerable delay, and the govern- 
ment failing in compelling Mrs. Flamsteed 
to restore at least those which had been the 
donation of Sir Jonas, a sum of money was 
granted for the construction of instruments, 
and an irou-fiamed mural quadrant was 
made and erected in 1725 by Mr. Graham, 
the celebrated clock-maker of that time. A 
transit instrument, of rather singular con- 
struction, was also fitted up; this and the 
mural quadrant are still preserved at the 
observatory as astronomical curiosities. 

Dr. Halley was bom at Haggerstone, in 
the parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, Oc- 
tober 29, 1656 ; he received his early edu- 
cation at St. Paul's school, which he com- 
pleted at the university of Oxford. At the 
early age of nineteen, he gave to the world 
the first of those useful observations and 
discoveries, which he continued to make to 
the end of a very long life. In 1676, when 
only twenty years of age, he proceeded, on 
his own account, to the island of St. Helena, 
for the purpose of making astronomical 
observations in the southern hemisphere, 
and in the short space of two years, lie re- 
turned with a large catalogue of stars, 
which were invisible to astronomers in 
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these latitudes. The university of Oxford 
immediately conferred on him the degree 
of A. M., and the Royal Society elected him 
one of their members. 

In the course of his after life he visited 
several parts of the world for the purpose of 
scientific experiment and discovery. In 
1703, he was appointed professor of geo- 
metry in the university of Oxford, and, as 
before stated, succeeded, in 1719, Mr. 
Flamsteed as astronomer royal. 

Although Dr. Halley had arrived at the 
advanced age of sixty- three, when he en- 
tered upon his office at Greenwich, yet, 
for the period of eighteen years, he watched 
the heavens with the closest attention, hardly 
ever missing an observation during all that 
time, and, without any assistant, performed 
the whole business of the observatory him- 
self. 

During this period, an offer was made 
him of being appointed mathematical pre- 
ceptor to the Duke of Cumberland, but he 
declined that honour, on account of his ad- 
vanced age, and the duties of his office. 

About the year 1737, he was seized with 
a paralytic disorder in his right hand, which 
gradually increasing, his strength wore 
away, and he expired on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1742, in the eighty-sixth year of his 
age. His remains were interred in the 
church-yard of Lee, near Blackheath. 

The third astronomer royal was Dr. 
James Bradley, of Sherborne, in Glouces- 
tershire, at which place he was bom, in 
the year 1692. 

He was admitted a commoner of Baliol 
College, Oxford, March 15, 1710; where 
he took the degree of bachelor, October 
14, 1714, and master of arts, the 2 1st of 
January, 1716. Being designed for the 
church, he was ordained, at the proper age, 
by the bishop of Hereford, who gave him 
the living of Bridstow, and shortly after- 
wards he was inducted to that of Landewy 
Wei fry, in Pembrokeshire. 

Mr. Pound (the celebrated astronomer) 
was the uncle of Mr. Bradley, with whom, 
at his residence at Wanstead, he passed as 
much time as he could spare from the du- 
ties of his office. Here he made such as- 
tronomical observations as laid the founda- 
tion of those discoveries which afterwards 
distinguished him as one of the greatest as- 
tronomers of his age; these observations 
gained him the notice and esteem of the 
learned of that day, and led to his being 
elected a fellow of the Royal Society. 

When only twenty-nine years of age, 
Mr. Bradley was elected Savillian professor 



of astronomy at Oxford, upon which he re- 
signed his church livings, and applied him- 
self wholly to the study of his favourite 
science. In the course of a long series of 
observations upon the fixed stars, with a 
view to determine the amowit, if any, of 
their annual parallax, he discovered and 
settled the laws of the apparent alteration 
of their positions, arising from the progres- 
sive motion of light, combined vdth tlje 
earth's aimual motion about the sun, and 
the nutation of the earth's axis, arising 
from the unequal attraction of the sun and 
moon on different parts of the earth. The 
former of these splendid discoveries, which 
is termed the aberration of the fixed stars, 
he made public in 1727, and the latter in 
1737 ; so that in the space of ten years, he 
communicated to the world two of the 
finest discoveries in modern astronomy; 
making a memorable epoch in the history 
of that science. 

His appointment as successor to Dr. 
Halley, was dated February 3, 1742. 
This placed him in his proper element, and 
he pursued his observations with unwearied 
diligence. In addition to the instruments 
already at his command, he obtained from 
the king a grant of one thousand pounds, 
to be expended in procuring others of the 
best kind. An additional mural quadrant, 
by the celebrated Mr. Bird, was at this 
time erected, which still occupies the east- 
em face of the pier, which carries the iron 
quadrant of Graham, before spoken of, also 
the famous zenith sector, with which he 
made the above grand discoveries, is pre- 
served in the same room with the quad- 
rants. 

Upon his appointment to the observatoiy 
at Greenwich, the university of Oxford sent 
him a diploma of doctor of divinity, and 
during his residence there, the living of the 
church of Greenwich became vacant, and 
was offered to him. Upon his refusing to ac- 
cept it, from a conscientious scruple, " that 
the duty of a pastor was incompatible with 
his other studies and necessary engage- 
ments,'' the king granted him a pension 
of two hundred and fifty pounds per an- 
num, in addition to his salary as astro- 
nomer royal ; which pension has been con- 
tinued to each of his successors. 

By too close application to study and 
observations. Dr. Bradley became affiicted, 
for nearly two years before his death, with 
a grievous oppression on his spirits, which 
iutermpted his useful labours. He died 
on the 13th of July, 1762, at Chalfont, in 
Gloucestershire, in the seventieth year of 
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his age, and was interred at Mincfainhamp- 
ton, in the same county. 

At his death, his ohservations filled 
thirteen folio volumes, which were pre- 
sented to the university of Oxford, in 1776, 
on condition of their printing and publish- 
ing them, which has only been very re- 
cently accomplished. 



THE GOSPEL. 

The same power which the gospel has 
to save, it has to destroy. It increases the 
condemnation and misery of those who re- 
ject it, and it were far better never to have 
heard its gracious invitations, than, having 
heard them, to cast them voluntarily away. 
To this destroying power of the gospel, to 
those who reject it, Jesus refers when he 
says, '' Whosoever shall fall on this stone 
shall be broken; but on whomsoever it 
shall fall, it vriW grind him to powder.*' It 
has an irresistible energy. It comes with 
an overwhelming force upon those who 
have despised its mercies, and makes it bet- 
ter for such persons if they had never been 
bom. This gospel must appear in the 
great day, as a witness for or against every 
child of man. It will bear testimony for 
all who liave accepted its invitations, that 
justice is satisfied, and all condemnation 
must pass away ; that the Lamb is worthy, 
to whom infinite honour and glory must be 
ascribed. It must witness against all who 
have refused its mercies, that they are with- 
out hope ; the law must take its course, 
while their condemnation and ruin have 
been awfully increased, by choosing death 
rather than life. With a destructive weight 
it falls upon such, to grind them to pow- 
der, to consign them over to everlasting 
ruin, and bhid them in chains of eternal 
darkness and death.— Dr. T^ng. 



SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

The idea of specific gravity, or that re- 
lation which arises from comparing the 
weight of a body with its bulk, did not 
originate with Archimedes, who was killed 
at the sacking of Syracuse, b. c. 212, as 
some would seem to suppose ; for we find 
an implied allusion made to it by Hippo- 
crates,- to whose skill Athens owed so 
much, during the plague that began b. c. 
430, in his treatise concerning airs, waters, 
and places, which Mras published at Paris, 
in 1800, by Corcey, with a translation, 
long notes, and a preliminary dissertation 
in French. 

In this treatise, Hippocrates, near the 



beginning, after recommending us, in judg- 
ing of the comparative salubrity of different 
places, to pay particular attention to the 
virtues or properties of the waters, says, 
that as the virtue or peculiar property of 
each differs from that of^ any other part, just 
so they differ in taste, and in weight : h r^ 
ffrofiari Kal Iv rt^ ffTo^fiqt ; literally, ** in 
the mouth and in the balance.*' 

And without question, the great physi- 
cian wished us to understand, that the 
waters of different places were to be meted 
and weighed in some unvarying measure ; 
suppose, for illustration, an attic xestes, or 
abbut an English pint. 

As the specific gravity of different bo- 
dies is of^en referred to, it is important 
that the reader, who is fond of philoso- 
phical researches, should have a distinct 
idea of what is meant by it. 

The following short definition will con- 
vey the idea as it was understood by Hip- 
pocrates ; — Specific gravity is the weight 
of some constant magnitude taken as a 
standard. 

Let the constant magnitude to be as- 
sumed as the standard, be the imperial 
gallon, which weighs ten pounds avoirdu- 
pois, when filled with pure water. Call 
ten pounds the specific gravity of water. 
If the same unvarying measure be filled 
with aqua fortis, we shall find its weight to 
be thirteen pounds, which will be its spe- 
cific gravity. The measure itself is sup- 
posed to be without weight, as in practice 
it must be balanced before the liquid is in- 
troduced. 

Again, let us suppose, that Hippocrates 
used the xestes, or attic pint, and finds 
that when filled with the purest water, it 
.weighs twenty ounces avoirdupois, and lliat 
another kind, impregnated with mineral 
substances, weighs twenty ounces and a 
half. Then he might have called twenty 
ounces, and twenty ounces and a half, their 
specific gravity respectively. 

" The specific gravity of a body is its 
weight, compared with the weight of ano- 
ther body, whose magnitude is the same." 
— Vince, 

This definition differs in appearance 
from the one given above ; but if we have 
made ourselves understood in explaining 
what we apprehended to be the original 
notion, the reader will be prepared to 
understand it. 



RELICS. 

The christian traveller who visits the 
monastery of Great St. Bernard, cannot 
but be deeply pained to see the viorshrp 
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that ii paid in the chapel beloiwing to molt to the use of that meant which 

thb etttiDlishment, to the waxen %ure at opens the heart most to that influence, 

* youn^ woman, lichlj dressed, and con- and draws it down npon the heartj and 

ttuned in a glass csise, the frame-work of that is, prajer. 

which glitien with gold and jeweller;. That spirit of Christ, wMch is all 

Nothing cui exceed the eameatness of sweetness and love, so calms and com- 

the priest who conducts this worship; poses the heart, that peace with God, and 

his expressions of respect, Mtb, and lore, that unspeakabl; blessed correspondence 

are most numerous and yaiied. This oF love with him, do so fill the soul with 

waxen image coutains some bones said to lovingness and sweetness, that it can 

have belonged to a noble Roman ladj, breathe nothing else. It hates nothing 

named Faustina, who suffered martyrdom but sin, it pities the sinner, and carries 

under the reign of Nero I A well-worded towards the worst the lore of good will, 

certiUcate declares these relics genuine I desiring their return and salvation. But 

They were purchased at Rome by a man as for those in whom appears the image 

who holds a high situation as a member oFtheir Father, their heartcleayestothem 

of the Reformed Church of Snilzerlaod. as brethren indeed. NonaturaladvaDtages 

He presented them to this chapel, and of birth, of beauty, or of wit, draw a 

the Pope pud the expenses of the statue christian's love so much, as the resem- 

and case. This may remind us of the blance of Christ ; wherever that is found, 

conduct of those Europeans, who have it is comelj and lovely to a soul that loves 

lately made, and sent ioto India, images him. — LcigAion. 

of the idols worshipped there, and who 

thus contribute to strengthen the stupid 

' and barbarous idolatry, which the mis- anticipation of rne jDDaHENT. 

.ion.™ of the go.pel Jte ljbouri.g 10 s,..so, thin j. .rat o. in fcloriiy. A 

.imlish .t tile pml of tbeir Iwei. It w wondprful devdopement is to l» mie M 

not ho,e.ei, prob.ble, tklt lil! S™ ,k,i,„rfG!«l. Our U.ocl«tion. in life, 

eeottonan .oold be mil ..ti.fiod mtb „„, ^^ dependencio., onr domntio re- 

the effect, produced by hi. present, if he ^^^^^ j_„h.t numet^u^ wbnt diver- 

»ereto».tnemthedeYOtedidoi.irywb.ch ,,5^^ „j ^j„ JeepJendin, iuneiue 

he bu ooeutoned Hi. eon.cience per- „ ,^„ fion. them Q I It h, when »e 

hap^ would remind bim, that he will one ^[^^ the judgment-seat through the me- 

day be eailed to gljean account of it be- jj^^ ^f ^^ thought, a. these, thai it 

fore the tribunJ of the Imng God, who ^„„„ ,„ „„, „i;;„,j,^tic nnfuines.. 

hai declared that He will not gi'e ta it i, when wo eitcnd our eye through the 

glory to another. Who knows what will fl,„tretched line of consequence., it is 

be the end of this impious worebip, which „„t the individua] couiuiusion of rin, it 

hM now exi.ted two or three years? [^ ^^ the perpetration ofperaonal ini- 

Who can tell how many souls it may be ^^ j^ ^ (his U, which males up 

the mean, of leading Item the path, of J,,, '„|,„ .ppalling anticlp. ion of tbi 

Bulb to pensll in the way of deceit ? It ,„i,i, deciiion. It is the inBueuce we 

ha. been palt.cnl.rly noticed, that thn j,„ ^5^ ,„j ,j,. „ t„, taken, 

newly set up image attruU the notice ,„j the e.ample we ia.e Ml in the dUit 

and fcrrenl adoiatlon. of muiy of the „, i„„o„iJ ,;„l,; it i, the Sir-reaching 

nion. t„,.li.n, who on., that ■.,._<,- ,.^,„„ ^^^^^ j^^^ |^ ^^^ ,,,„ ^ 

We shall never understand how conse- 

HUMILITY. 

Pray much for the spirit of humility, ""^'■- ^' ^- ^"^■ 

the spirit of Christ, fur that is it; other- « 

wise, all thy vileness will not humble s,^,_He that hath slight Uioughts of 

thee. When men hesroftbis or of other g^, „«„, h^j ™t o.ough^ of God. Pau 

graces, and how reasonable they are, IJiev , ' n -^ 

think presently to have them, and do not '" ^^- — t^"""- 

consider the natural enmity and rebellion 

of their own hearts, and the necessiiy of John datis. is, P»tenHirt.t e™. LoBdm. 

rec^vingthem from heaven. And there- PiiMW.Mcti, oilnMonthljPirtfcnmt^nlngFt™ 

fore, in the use of all other means, be Jfimilim in ■ covn, m. 

most dependent on that influence, and w. Tiirh, Printsc.t, tvy luw, fi Pmi'i, 
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•CBIPTtJRE ILLDBTRATmsS.— 1 



To fte inhabitants of Europe, the ian- 
guage of Ihia proverb i» by no means 
mietligible. Maiibew Henry, nho live<! 
before oriental customi were so well under- 
ttood as they now are, has given the jffo- 
bable spirit of this passage; but its striking 
■I'uaion was evidently ualioown to him. 
Hesays, **11io5e that areambiliousand as- 
piring, expose themselves to a great deal o( 
tioulje, such as many times ends in their 
niin. He thai eialleth his gate, builds a 
stalely hoiue, at least a line frontispiece, 
that he may overtop and outshine bis neigh- 
bours, he seeks his own destruction, and 
takes a deal of pains lo ruin himself; he 
makes his gate so large, thai his house and 
eatate go out at it. The mora] which 
Matthew Henry seems to deduce from this 



proverb is, that extravagance leads (o ruin. 
Perhaps it should rather be, ibat the most 
humble are the most safe. The Arabs are 
accustomed to ride into the hou^s of those 
they design to harass, as they seldom dis- 
mount in their attacks. To prevent this, 
Thevenot tells us, that the door of the 
house in nhich the French merchants livid 
at Rama, was not three feet high, and that 
all the doors of thai town were equally low. 
Agreeably lo this account, the Abb^ Mariti, 
speaking of his admission into a monastery 
neai Jerusalem, says, "The jraasage is so 
tow, that it vill scarcely admit a horse ; 
and it is shut by a gale of iron, strongly 
secured in the inside. As soon as we en- 
tered, il was again made last with various 
bolts and bars of iron, a precaution ex- 
tremely necessary in a deseit place, exposed 
to the incursions and insolent attacks of the 
Arabs." — Travels through Palestine, vol. iii. 
page 37. The same illustration we may 
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derive from the customs of the Persians. 
Morier says, " A poor man*8 door is 
scarcely three feet in height ; and this is a 
precautionary measure to hinder the ser- 
vants of the great from entering it on horse- 
back ; which, when any act of oppression 
is going on, Uiey would make no scruple to 
do. But the habitation of a man in power 
is known by his ptte, which is generally 
elevated in proportion to the vanity of its 
owner. A lofty gate is one of the insignia 
of royalty. It must have been the same in 
ancient days ; the gates of Jerusalem, Zion, 
&c., are often mentioned in scripture, with 
the same notion of grandeur attached to 
them." From these illustrations, it is evi- 
dent to what the writer of the proverb al- 
luded ; and to exalt the gate, would conse- 
quently be to court destruction. J. C. 

CHEMISTRY.— No. IV. 
SIMPLE SUBSTAKCES OXYGEN. 

Those bodies which are found, on close 
examination, to be composed of only one 
kind of matter, are termed simple substan- 
ces, and are, consequently, the elements 
from which all other bodies are formed. 
Substances that contain two or more of 
these elementary principles, are designated 
compound bodies. Through the labours 
of Sir Humphrey Davy, and other eminent 
chemists, many substances that had always 
been considered simple, have been decom- 
posed, and proved to be compounds ; and 
It is highly probable, that future discoverers 
will analyze some of the substances now 
included in the class of simple bodies. 

There are now about fifty substances 
that are considered by chemists to be sim- 
ple ; oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, chlorine, 
iodine, the various metals; carbon, phos- 
phorus, sulphur, boron, and fluorine. It 
IS not intended to treat upon the distinct 
properties of all these substances in this 
precise order, though each of them will re- 
ceive some consideration in the subsequent 
remarks. 

Oxygen is one of the most important 
substances that fall under the notice of the 
chemist. It is an energetic and powerful 
agent, acting an important part in almost 
all the changes that take place in the mi- 
ner d, vefijetable, and animal kingdoms. 
When united with light and heat, it forms 
oxygen gas. This gas is colourless and 
invisible. It is also permanently elastic, 
or subject to great expansion and compres- 
sion, though incapable of being condensed 
into a fluid or solid. It is the chief sup- 
porter of combustion. If a lighted candle 
be placed in a jar containing this gas, it 



instantly bums with vastly greater brilliaiicj 
and splendour. This gas is the basis of at- 
mospheric air,and the supporter of life. When 
inhaled in a pure state into the lungs, it 
has the effect of raising the pulse, and in- 
creasing the motions of the animal fluids. 
It has sometimes been termed vital air, 
firom the well-established feet, that ix> ani- 
mal can breathe for a moment where there 
is no oxygen. It is 740 times lighter than 
water, but somewhat heavier than atmos- 
pheric air. Oxygen is one of the principal 
agents in promoting the numbeness pro- 
cesses of decomposition that are continimlly 
taking place in nature. Many interesting 
and instructive experiments may be per- 
formed with oxygen gas, and there are se- 
veral methods of procuring it. We will 
describe two of the most simple. Procure 
*8ome fresh green vegetable leaves, and place 
them in a bell glass filled with water, then 
invert the glass over a flat dish, also filled 
with water. Expose the whole to the rays 
of the sun, and the gas will be formed, and 
ascend in bubbles to the top of the glass, 
displacing the water. Another mode of 
obtaining this gas is the following: — Pro- 
cure a Florence flask, and put into it a 
small quantity of the black oxide of man- 
ganese, reduced to a powder, (an article 
which may be purchased of any chemist,) 
and a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid 
to wet it thoroughly, and let them be well 
mixed together. If tlie flask be then ex- 
posed to the heat of a small lamp, oxygen 
gas will ascend, and may be received into 
another bottle, in which it may be preserved 
for use. The first air that rises is common 
air contained in the flask, and should be 
permitted to escape.* Oxygen enters in|o 

* The collecting of gases being sometimes at- 
tended with difficulty, we will describe a sim- 
pie method mentioned in Donovan's Chemistry.-r 
" In order to collect a gas. let a glass bottle l>e filled 
to the top with water, and cork it so that the cork 
having excluded its own balk of water, the bottle re- 
mains full. The bottle ttom which the gas is to 
come, and the vessel of water, should be previoudy 
so arranged, that the end of the tube of the bottle 
can be plunged under the surface of the water. The 
gas will bubble up through the water; the first por- 
tion will be common air, expanded l^ heat. WheB 
this has been allowed to escape, slip the mouth of 
the glass bottle over the end of Uie tube, so that the 
bubbles of gas may enter the bottle. In proportioB 
as gas enters, water will leave the bottle; and 
when it is filled with gas, put in the cork and re- 
move it ; or. without putting in the cork, pass a em 
into the water, under the mouth of the bottle, ana 
remove both bottle and cup, the latter remaioisg 
filled with water, so as to prevent gas from eiicap- 
ing, or common air entering. Other bottles may 
then be filled in succession. The most eoarenieiit 
vessel for holding water for these purposes, is • 
trough or ci.stem of wood or Japanned tin. with a 
shelf, about two inches under the intended surftwe 
of the water, for supporting jars or phials while they 
are Tilling with gas. This vessel is ealled the pneu- 
matic trough." 
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combiiiation with such a variety of other 
substaoces, and will be so frequently 
brought under our view, that its properties 
need not for tlie present be more fully 
detailed. 

OLl^ HUMPHREY ON OCCUPATION. 

If I were asked. What tends most to 
mitigate earthly sorrow, with the exception 
of the comfort derived from divine things ? 
I should unhesitatingly reply, Occupation. 

Yes 1 occupation cures one half of life's 
troubles, and mitigates the remainder. It 
matters not of what kind they may happen 
to be: troubles always appear great, and 
our own cares are invariably greater than 
those of our neighbours ; but whether we 
are afflicted in mind, body, or estate, oc- 
cupatioQ is the best prescription we can 
take« 

Supjpose you have had a loss, say it is 
five silver killings, or as many golden. 
sovereigns ; nay, let it be, if you like, a 
hundred pounds, or a thousand, for it is 
not the amount of our losses that weighs 
down our spirits, but our real or fancied 
incapability of bearing them — suppose you 
have had a loss, I say, why all the sighing 
and the sorrowing, the moaning and 
repining in the world, will not bring 
back a single sixpence of your money 
again, though it may disqualify you for 
making an attempt to recover your loss. 
You may get friends to condole with you, 
and make your loss greater by losing your 
time in brooding over it, but occupation is 
the only thing to relieve you. It is the most 
likely of any thing to make up your money 
again, and if it do not that, it will engage 
your mind as well as your fingers, and 
keep you fiom despondency. 

Suppose your body is afflicted; will 
sitting or lymg down doing nothing, with 
your dejected eyes fixed on the wall — will 
this, I say, pull out a thorn from your fin- 
ger, or assuage the pain of an aching 
tooth, or cure a fit of the gout? Not 
a Int of it. So long as pain does not de- 
prive you of the power of occupying your- 
self, oocupadon will be for you the best 
thing in tne world. Let it be suited to 
your condition, and persevered in with 
prudence. A weak body cannot lift a heavy 
burden, nor a confused head think clearly ; 
but do something, whether it be much or 
litde, hard or e-asy, so long as you can 
write a letter, wind a ball of cotton, make 
a spill, read a book, or listen while ano- 
ther reads it to you, so long as you can do 
any of these things, you will be mitigating 
yotir affliction. 



In like manner, if your mind be wounded, 
apply the same remedy. If your enemy 
has injured, or your friend deceived you ; 
if your brightest hopes have been clouded, 
or your reputation blackened, pray for your 
enemies, and then, up ana be doing! 
Better gather field- flowers, plait rushes, 
weed the garden, or black your own sliot'S, 
than be idle. Occupation will raise your 
spirit, while idleness will bring it down to 
the dust. Occupation will blunt the edge 
of the sharpest grief, keep die body in 
health, and preserve the mind in compara- 
tive peace. 

lie that is m trouble, must do some- 
thing to get rid of it. 

I have known many a man get to the 
top of a mountain by resolutely clamber- 
ing up its rugged sides, who would never 
have got there at all by sitting down and 
fretting at the bottom of it. And, many 
a hardy swimmer has crossed a rapid 
river, by sturdily buffeting its rushmg 
waters, who never could have achieved 
such an adventure, by despondingly al- 
lowing himself to be carried along by the 
current: something must be done, and 
done by yourself too, when you are in 
trouble ; or otherwise, it will stick as close 
to you as the skin that covers you. If I 
had not been a man of occupation, my 
heart would have been broken long ago. 
I never could have stood up under the 
load of troubles, that God, in mercy, has 
given me strength to sustain. Old 
Humphrey is always occupied; his tongue, 
his hands, his head, or nis heels, are in 
continual requisition; and, rather than 
sit down and do nothing, he would will- 
ingly break stones on the highway, make 
brimstone matches, and hawk them about 
from door to door. 

Time flies rapidly with those who have 
more to do in the day than they can ac- 
complish; and drags along as heavily 
with all who have no employment to oc- 
cupy their hours. Occupation is the great 
secret of cheerful days and tranquil nights; 
for he that is well employed while the 
sun is in the skies, will oo^t Hkely sleep 
soundly when the stars are shining above 
him. 

The moment you feel yourself gettmg 
moody and miserable, seek Divine sup- 
port by prayer, and then set yourself a 
task immediately ; something that will oc- 
casion you to exert yourself, and you will 
be surprised at the relief it will afford you. 
Though old Humphrey advises you to 
do something of a trifling nature, rather 
than be idle, he is no advocate for trifling. 
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So long as this world endures, there will 
always be employment enough and to 
spare, for all those who either wish to 
guide others to heaven, or to get there 
themselves. If you cannot employ your 
body, employ your mind ; for, there is a 
time to employ it profitably ; 

A time to reflect on our words and trays ; 
A time to pray, and a time to praise. 

And especially employ yourself in doing 
good, and mitigating the sorrows of others : 
while taking a thom from the bosom of 
another, you will lose that which rankles 
in your own. 

Thousands, who know how much com- 
fort occupation gives, do not know how 
much distress and Uneasiness it keeps 
away. Show me two men, who have 
equal advantages, — one of them idle, and 
the other fully occupied, and I will ven- 
ture to pronounce the latter ten times 
happier than the former. Care is a sad 
disease, despondency a sadder, and dis- 
content, perhaps, the saddest of them all; 
but, if you Mrish to be cured of all these 
together, next to seeking Divine support, 
my prescription is — Occupation, 



BOTANY.— No. III. 
ORDER— ARALIACEJE. 

Of the shrubs and plants which are as- 
sociated under the general term of araliaceae, 
the ivy may serve as a good sample. With 
this well-known garniture of old walb, the 
eyes of all persons are familiar ; no bota- 
nical description is necessary to enable our 
friends to distinguish it from others. The 
presence of an umbel of flowers, which 
when ripe produce berries, is the chief 
characteristic. 

If we examine the ivy, which flowers in 
winter, we see that the flowers are in a 
little cluster; that several smaller flower 
stalks rise from a single point in the stem, 
which distinguishes the umbel from all 
other modes of flowering. If we look at 
the figures of the moschatel and gin-seng, 
we remark that the blossoms rise fix>m 
a single point. This attention to puncti- 
lious niceties about the position of a blos- 
som, may appear uninteresting to the" 
general reader, but amidst the ever-in- 
creasing variety of vegetable objects, we 
eagerly grasp any means of throwing them 
into assortments, to relieve the memory 
and assist the judgment. 

In the umbelliferous order several hun- 
dred plants are most conveniently assembled 
under one head ; consisting of the celery, 
parsley, carrot, parsnip, coriander, caraway, 



fennel, hemlock, &c., and are all of them 
most readily characterized by their mode of 
flowering, and the nature of the fruit 
which finally separates into two seed^. 
Among these plants, the Creator has taught 
us to establish orders, for they are impresKd 
with marks of resemblance, that me most 
incurious cannot fail to recognise when 
pointed out to him. But in the aialiaces 
the same strong and evident relationship is 
not found between the several plants that De- 
long to it, which there is among the umbelli- 
ferous plants, but we find a resemblance in 
the mode of flowering,besides the various in- 
stances of agreement which are met with m 
blossom and fruit The reader should know, 
that he can never understand this science 
without studying the plants themselves: 
they will give most instructive lessons, and 
accompany their precepts with many pretty 
stories of their history ; while they silently 
set forth the wisdom and goodness of their 
Creator. In old times, it is fabled that 
Orpheus, by the music of his lyre, brought 
trees fix)m mount Heemus to the shores 
of the iEgean : in these days the fable is 
reversed ; for men, when smitten with the 
love of botany, are led by trees and plants 
to encounter the perils of robbers, fomine, 
and wild beasts, for the single object of 
gaining a knowledge of their history and 
properties. But we do not invite our readers 
to join us in such wild excursions : we only 
bid them fetch a flowering branch firom 
the ivy ; in doing which they will neither 
have to be hauled on shore, through a 
raging surf, nor find themselves exposed to 
the hug of a raging bear. When they are 
thus provided, let them sit down some odd 
half-hour, and leisurely compare the fol- 
lowing description of each part, with the 
corresponding stalk of the flower and firuit ; 
and if they do not find more instruction in 
this single examination and study, than 
they ever did in all their reading about 
plants before, let them never take the ad- 
vice of a botanist again as long as they 
live. It is very pleasing to look at a beau- 
tiful figure, and read a well- told tale about 
the curious plant it represents, but if we 
would gather a few grains of genuine 
botanical science, they must be obtained 
from the plants themselves. 

Calyx: — ^A tube growing to the germen, 
the border or upper edge either entire or 
divided into teeth. In the ivy, five minute 
purplish scales may be seen, at the upper 
edge of the calyx; each sc^e is placed 
just at the point where two adjacent petals 
separate. 

Peiala, from five to ten, alternating with 
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dte little teeth of the calyx. The laments 
cf the calyx are said to alternate with the 
petals, wheo the middle of the legncnl of 
the calyx coincides vilh the edge of the 
petal. Id the ivy the petals aie bioad at 
the base, and have tlte medial Ime'raised 
and abaip. By means of this elevated line, 
two ailjoiDing petals, before they expand, 
form a little cavity to aflbrd a lodgment 
fin the anther. The reader will be sur- 
prised at the exactness vriUi which the 
anther fills the niche that has been dius 
provided. To perceive it, he has only to 
lake a neighbouring pair of petals off 
without separation. 

Stamens, generally equal in number 10 
diat of the petals. In the ivy, they are 
greenish, and broad at the base. 

Anihirt, attached to die lapering fila' 
mait, by their middle. From this cir- 
cumstance, and the roundness of their 
fonns, they are said to be peltate 01 larget- 

Germen, growing to the calyx. If, aTier 
abstracting the corolla of the primrose, we 
withdraw also the calyx, we shall see thai 
the germeo is not atftcled by the removal 
of the last oi^an. But, in theivy, the oufer 
covering, which is a continuation of the 
little scales before described, is one with 
the coaling of the germen. This ^t is 
worth attending to, for it connects this 
ordra vrith the umbelllfene, wherein the 
calyx is in the same predicament, in re- 
ference to the germen. 

edit, in the germen, varying in number, 
from two toseveral. These vary in the same 
plant; in theivy,f<s' example, wesometimes 
meet with five, but moie frequently wiih only 
three. The history of this deviation in the 
number of cells appears, from out observa- 
tion, to be this ; one or two of the seeds, 
by their aTeigrowth, appropriate all ihi 
nutriment; boice (heir less favoured bre- 
thren, being deprived of their necessary 
support, ei^et disappear altogether, or art 
seen in a very stinted and diminutive ron< 
ditiim. No cell has more than one seec 
within it 

Stylet, several, either distinct, diverging 
or united into one. In the ivy they ari 
short, and collected into one apparently 
simple style ; but if we cut it horizontally 
and place it under a magniRei of abou 
half an inch focal length, we shall perceivi 
that it is compounded of several. EacI 
style is a tube, and these tubes are obviou 
to the assisted eye, and may easily b 
traced down into the germen. 

Sl^Toa, simple, and forming an uudi 
tided head to ead> s^le. If nc look s 



he top of the united style in the ivy, with 
I magnifier, we discern four or live minute 
pTomineuces ujion it ; each of these we 
nust consider to be a sligma. 

Berry, which is the ripened germen, 
las from two to fifteen cells, correspond- 
ng in number with the divisions of the 
:alyi, each cell containing only one seed. 

Seidt, angular, erect, with a perisperm 
ir outer covering, that becomes crustaceous 
"(hen the beny is ripe. The texture of 
my thing is said to be crustaceous when 
t is hard, and, when broken, the edges 
>f the fracture appear to be composed of 
ninule grains. 

EXAMPLES. 

Adoxa. — Tube of the calyx growing to 
Jie germen, leaving its maigin divided 
into four or five lubes, which are of an 
aval form. Petals, five. Stamens varying 
from eight to ten ; some of them are at- 
lemate with the segmenis of llie calyi; 
for this reason tliey are presumed to be 
transformed petals, while others jre op- 






I d.et 



regular position. Slyles, 
thick, and distinct from each oilier ; (heir 
separation commences at die lop of tlie 
germen. Berry, four-celled and four- 
seeded. Seeds, each furnished with a 
membianous margin. Root covered wiib 
Kales, 




Adoxa mcic&atellhui.—^ubeKiua mos- 
chatel. Not un frequent in groves and 
ihlckets, and shady lanes, flowering in 
April or May. The geiieiic name adoxa, 
ingkirious, very aptly expresses the modest 
and tinastuming appearance of this little 
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pbiDl, as it emerges from its wintry bed of 
withered leaver, lo greet the botanist in his 

herborising eicursions in early spring. 
When young, and moist wjLh dew, ii has a 
faint BTnell of musk. The root is peren- 
nial, and is composed of fleshy imbricated 
(liled) scales, from which the fibres are 
produced, as well as the runners, which 
terminate in Iresh roots. Herb, pale green, 
succulent, smooth, and pellucid. Stent, 
three or four inches high, angular, haviog 
two opposite leaves, some distance below 
the flowers. Fiowers, five in a liead, 
greenish. Fruit never found lipe. 

Pamu. Calyx divided into five leelh. 
Corolla with five petals ; stamens, live ; 
styles, two. It would seem, however, as 
if three were the regular number, becom- 
ing twain by a deficiency of growth, since 
in some specimens of the gin-s«ig three are 
found, a circumstance which we have 
taken care to mark in our figure. Pro- 
bably, in most instances, an inquisitive 
search would discover some traces oi rudi- 
ments of a third. Berry, nearly heart- 
shaped, with an umbilicus, or scai, upon 
the crown ; cells, two. 




Panax quinquejblmm gin-ie7ig — or, as 
t is spflt in Dr. Morrison's dictionary, 
lin-sjn. The hvttet syllable seenut to be 



ame of the plant, while the (bnner, 
which dgnifiei man, is added, periiapt, to 
denote its excellence. Stem is simple, 
terminating in an umbel of Sowei^ 
which is suppcffted by an inviilucre of fine 
teafleU. It is furnished, at some dittanoe 
below the fiowera, with three leaves, which 
are divided into fingeied leafleu. The 
fertile and barren fiowera ue Ufoa distinct 
individuals. The root is spindle-shaped, 
and commonly clef^ into two biaQCbei. 
The gin-seng, so renowned fbr its rerioia- 
tive virtues among the Chinese, was long 
supposed lo grow only in Chin^ Tartary, 
afiecting mountainous situations, shaded 
by dense woods. But since 1704, when 
M. Sanasin, for the liist time, transmitted 
specimens of this plant to Paris, it has been 
discoTend in Canada, FennsylTania, and 
Virginia, by Latifeau and others, from 
whence it is now actually impctted into 
China, and called jai^ssn, or doubtful, 
gin-seng. 

Hedera. — Calyx, margin elevated or 
toothed ; petiils, from five to \en, adhering 
by their lips; stamens, froni five to ten; 
styles frran five to ten, united into c»e ; 
berry, with (max five to ten cells. 

Htdera hcSx. Common ivy. — Leaves, 
heart- sliaped, with angular lobes ; IboC- 
Etatk of the leaf compressed into a rouod- 
Ish keel at the base, with the appearance 
of being gath»ed into wrinkles upon the 
part of the stem just bdow it. There is 
a peculiar turn in the loot-stalk, hi as to 
render the plane of the leaf nearly parallel 
to the directi<Hi of the stem. If the fruit 
be pressed, after ihe falling of the petals, 
a number of minute drops of transparent 
liquor wilt be seen upon tfae fleshy crown, 
and studding the little valleys into whiA 
it is hollowed. 

If the fruit at this stage be taken, a part 
of the crown cut off, and then a thin slice 
be shaved off with a razor, and the piece 
thus removed be submitted to a magoifieT 
of one-eigfath of an inch focal lengOi, an 
appearance, of which we here give an 
imperfect delineation, will pteseot it 



self In the « 
tion of the five 
central column. 



Liniied styles, Ibrmii^ a 
Immediately sitrrDuiKl- 
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ing it is a ceUultr substance, foil of hige 
openings, perforated by five tubes, or 
nither, masses of fine cellular substance, 
with a tube in their centre, communicating 
with the style and the seed. At a distance 
from them, and towards the margin, are 
numerous tubes, which, it would seem, 
give passage to the clear transparent liquor, 
that oozes out when the fruit is pressed. 



THB RESOLUTIONS OF THE PENITENT. 

" I WILL arise, and go to my father V* 
Luke XV. 18. With a soul in such danger, 
with such a God and Father, such a Sa- 
viour, so great a salvation offered, I cannot 
hesitate, I must, I will go : I will take with 
me words : I will say in secret to Him who 
seeth in secret. Great and glorious God, 
pity a vile sinner ! Lo 1 I bring thee a 
perverse heart, I lay before thee a gift which 
1 myself abhor : yet look upon this loath- 
some thing; have compassion upon this 
guilty soul I Father, take it : Jesus, pre- 
sent it : cleanse it first in thy own blood, 
create it anew by thy Spirit, transform it, 
chasten it, do with it what tiiou wilt, only 
pity, pardon, save my poor soul! Re- 
pentance begins before saving faith, yet is 
improved and deepened after it, and by it. 
Let us m, and in secret humble ourselves 
before God, thankfully acknowledging re- 
p^tanoe as a gift, and earnestly praying 
lor grace that we may bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance. 

Brethren, there is joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth. Has there been, 
shall there be joy, over you? If angels 
pause upon their golden harps, to make si- 
lence for music sweeter than their own, it is 
when the sorrowfiil sighuig of a soul re- 

S Siting ascends to the ear of God, through 
e mediation of Christ. Have you given 
them that joy ? If Jesus, surrounded as 
he is vrith praises, and glorious in hap- 
piness, feels a new sadsfaction thrill his sa- 
cred bosom, it is when he again sees of the 
tnivail of his soul, in another sinful soul 
repenting at die view of God, presented in 
his cross. Has he that satisfaction in you ? 
Is yours the soul rependng? Heave that 
question on your conscience. — Hamhleton, 



Divine Mercy. — Men's sins are innu- 
merable, yet they are but cyphers to die 
vast sums oH grace which are every day 
expended, because they are finite; but 
mercy is infinite. Rom. v. 20, Ps. ciii. 17. 



THB ROTAL OBSERVATORY, ORBENWICH 

No. III. 
(Continued tioxa page 55 

Upon the demise of Dr. Bradley, the ap- 
pointment of astronomer royal was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Bliss, who survived it but 
two years ; and, in 1765, he was succeeded 
by Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, a first-rate astro- 
nomer and mathematician of his day. He 
was bom in London, in 1732, and very 
early made considerable nrogress, both in 
his classical and scientinc pursuits. In 
1758, he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society, and soon after was appointed to go 
to the island of St. Helena, to observe the 
transit of Venus over the suu*s disk, on June 
6, 1761 ; which was to determine the 
important point relating to the sun*s paral- 
lax, and consequently its distance and mag- 
nitude, and hence that of all the other pla- 
nets. The day there unfortunately happened 
to be cloudy, which prevented the necessary 
observation from being made; but other 
astronomers were more successful, and, 
therefore, nothing was lost, except the con- 
firmation that it would have added to the 
other results. It was during this voyage 
that he practised the lunar method of find- 
ing the longitude at sea, which he after- 
wards promoted to the utmost of his power 
by the publication of the Nautical Alman- 
ack, which owes its origin to his recom- 
mendation and advice. He published the 
Britbh Mariner's Guide, and many very 
valuable astronomical tables, besides mak- 
ing a vast number of observations of the 
heavenly bodies, during a period of forty- 
six years, in which he held his important 
office. He died on the 9th of February, 
1811, having discharged the duties of his 
situation witii the greatest credit to himself, 
and much honour and advantage to the 
scientific interests of his country. 

Mr. Pond, the present highly esteemed 
astronomer royal, viras appointed tiie suc- 
cessor of Dr. Maskelyne. This highly ac- 
complished genUeman, at the commence- 
ment of die present century, was possessed 
of a very superior altitude and azimuth in- 
strument, the construction of that jusUy 
celebrated artist, the present aged Mr. 
Troughton, which was set up at Westbury, 
where Mr. Pond formed a catalogue of the 
principal fixed stars ; perhaps the best, next 
to the present Greenwich catalogue, that 
ever was made. Upon comparing this cata- 
logue with that of the same stars observed 
at Greenwich with the old mural quadrants, 
made by Graham and Bird, before spoken 
of, he was led to the inference ^at thoso- 
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instraments had changed their figure, that is, 
they no longer remained true arcs of circles; 
hence they gave results, to a certain extent, 
erroneous. This important discovery justly 
obtained him celebrity as a practical astro- 
nomer, and led Mr. Troughton, in consider- 
ing of a remedy for the evil, to propose an 
entirely new instrument for astronomical 
purposes, which would not be liable to the 
same objection. This was the mural circle, a 
truly magnificent instrument, the first of 
which was set up at the observatory, in 
1812. Since which time, another has been 
added, at the suggestion of Mr. Pond, who 
has invented a beautiful mode of combining 
the results of die two instruments, by which 
their errors for each night*s ob^rvations 
are given by the observations themselves, 
and hence a true result can be obtained. 

Mr. Pond, ever desirous of promoting 
the real interest of astronomy, obtained, in 
1817, a splendid transit instrument, by the 
same eminent maker, to be substituted for 
the old one used by his predecessors, which, 
together with a zenith micrometer, of twenty- 
five feet focal length, erected a few months 
since, enables us to boast the fact, that 
our national observatory possesses the 
most perfect set of meridional instruments 
of any observatory in the world. On the 
transit instrument is fixed a plate, with the 
following inscription : 

"To the President and Council of the 
Royal Society, this, and the mural circle, 
being his greatest and best works, are dedi- 
cated by Uie maker.'' 

In the autumn of 1833 was set up, on 
the eastern turret of the central building, a 
ball, five feet in diameter, which is contrived 
to slide up and down a perpendicular mast ; 
and by the aid of some machinery, is let 
h\\ from the top of the mast at the moment 
of ONE o'clock every day. This being done 
with the greatest possible exactness, commu- 
nicates to all lookers-on the correct time, and 
so instantaneous, that captains of ships with- 
in sight of the Observatory of Greenwich, 
may, previous tcr their sailing, by daily ob- 
servation, determine with great accuracy the 
error and rate of their chronometers, which 
is of the utmost importance to them ; this 
being the means by which they generally 
determine the position of their ship, when 
traversing the pathless waters. In our next 
and concluding paper, we purpose intro- 
ducing an engraving of the ball, and the ap- 
paratus by which it is put in action, also a 
r^resentation of the principal instruments 
of the observatory, with such particulars as 
will enable our readers to form some idea of 
their use and method of employing them. ' 



We shall conclude this paper with the 
following references to our engraved plan of 
the royal observatory. 




1. The residence of the astronomer royal. 

2. The room containing the mural quad- 
rants and the zenith sector of Dr. Bradley, 
spoken of at page 54. 

3. The calculating room. 

4. The room containing the new transit 
instrument, the two former ones, namely, that 
used by Dr. Bradley and Dr. Maskelyne, 
as well as the one u.«ed by Dr. Ilalley, are 
fixed against the wall in tlie same room, 
and kept, like the instruments in No. 2, as 
astronomical curiosities. 

5. The room containing the two mural 
circles. 

6 The library, containing an extensive 
and choice collection of philosophical works. 

7. The room containing the new zenith 
micrometer, of twenty-five feet focal length. 

8. The western dome, containing an old 
equatorial, by Jonathan Sisson, now kept 
as a curiosity. 

9. The eastern dome, containing Sir G. 
Schuckburgh*s equatorial. 

10. Hamage's twenty-five feet reflecting 
telescope, constructed upon the same princi- 
ple as Sir W. Herschers forty- feet tele- 
scope, at Slough, near Windsor. 

1 1 . The room called the advanced build- 
ing, where telescopes are kept for observing 
eclipses, occultations, &c. 

12. Porter *s lodge and gate. 



IIoLY Life. — We cannot begin to lead 
a holy life, till we first look to Christ for 
the pardon of sin. Luke i. 74, 75. — Cole. 
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TBAIHINO TBK OAWV. 



Falcohst a 



rUCORBT. 
)d hanking are termi which 
m common usage are or nearly synonymous 
import, though some make a difference, in 
u much as the Ibrmer ccmsista in a know- 
ledge of the [Mxjper methods to be employ- 
ed in rw lniniing 01 Inining the hawk, with 
ndes for iu gsnend treatment, while the 
latter appliea to the peculiar business of the 
diaie. Thoi^ the amusement of falconry 
is nearly out of use, yet it has left us re- 
nembrmces in certain legacies of phraseo- 
logy, wbich often puzzle common readers 
U the pceient day. A few of these terms 
willanffice. 

Beatat. — Tbe loi^ fealhers of the wings. 
^it term n a> ^propriate for the feathers 
ID qaeMion, aft ftat of primaries and second- 
ark*, and bu the advantage of being 



Maniie.— To stretch out one wing, by 
way of easement or relief. 

Warble. — To cross the wii^ upon the 

Souge. — To shake the feathers of the 
head and body. 

Feak. — To wipe her bill. 

The reader may gather from the three or 
four last terms, that every act, however un- 
important, was carefully marked and re- 
conled. Nay, a little acquaintance with the 
history of the art shows us that a physician 
never watched the fluctuations of some ter- 
rible disorder, with a minuter and more 
anxious attention, than these besotted Cl- 
eaners did the hourly health and behaviour ' 
of a bird. We add a few more words. 

ZVun.— To raise a fowl aloft, and then 
descend to the ground to feed on it. 

Stooping. — Descending to sUike. 

Check. — . To f<wsake its proper object 
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or quarry, • and turn aside to follow 
crows, &c. 

Canceliering. — Turning twice or thrice 
round to recover. herself, after stooping and 
missino: her aim. 

Rvff. — To hit without trussing. 

In the language of falconry, the word 
" mews" was used to denote the place 
where hawks were kept at the moulting 
season. In the reign of Henry viii., the 
royal hawks, which had been kept many 
years at the "mews," at Charing Cross, 
were removed from thence, and the place 
was turned into stables. Hence, when 
ranges of stables were subsequently built 
at the backs of houses, they were called 



" mews." 



It is common in some parts of the 
country for the people to say of a dull, un- 
observant man, " He can't tell a hawk 
from a hand-saw." This proverb ought 
to be thus read : "He can't tell a hawk 
from a henishaw, or hensaw ;" this word 
having been in former years the popular 
name for " heron." 

A.n amusing blunder, arising fifom the use 
of one of these technical terms, is recorded 
by a writer of the seventeenth century ;— 
" Thomas Jermin, going out with his ser- 
vants and brood-hawks one evening at 
Bury, they were no sooner abroad, but fowl 
were found, and he called out to one of his 
falconers, * Off with your jerkin.' Jerkin was 
the term for the sort of hawk the man car- 
ried. The fellow being to the wind, did 
not hear him, at which he stormed and 
called out, * Off with your jerkin, you 
knave, off with your jerkin/ Now, it fell 
out that there was at that instant a plain 
townsman of Bury, in a freeze jerkin or 
close jacket, stood between him and his 
falconer, who seeing Sir Thomas in such a 
rage, and thinking he had spoken to him, 
unbuttoned himself immediately, threw off 
his jerkin, and besought his worship not to 
be offended, for he would off with his 
doublet too, to give him content." May 
not this little anecdote convey a hint to 
many among us at the present day, who 
" off with the jerkin," turn plain words into 
slang language, and puzzle many of their 
simple hearers, and perhaps make them- 
selves liable to misrepresentation? 

History of Falconry. 

There are only two countries as to 
which we have any evidence that the 
exercise of hawking was very anciendy in 
vogue. These are Thrace and Britain. In 
the former, it is pursued merely as the 



diversion of a particular district, according 
to Pliny, whose account is rendered ob- 
scure by the darkness of his own ideas of 
the matter. The primeval Britains, with 
a fondness for the exercise of hunting, had 
also a taste for that of hawking ; and every 
chief among them maintained a consider- 
able number of birds for that sport. It 
appears, also, that the same diversion was 
fashionable at a very early period in Scot- 
land. To the Romans, this cruel diversion 
was scarcely known in the days of Vespa- 
sian; yet it was introduced immediately 
afterwards. Most probably they borrowed 
it from our ancestors. 

In afler times, hawking was the princi- 
pal amusement of the Saxons and English : 
a person of rank scarce went abroad without 
a hawk in his hand, which in old paintings ■ 
is made a criterion of nobility. Harold, 2S- 
terwards king of England, wlien he went on 
a most important embassy into Normandy, 
is painted as embarking with a bird on his 
fist, and a dog under his arm ; and in an 
ancient picture of the nuptials of Henry 
VI., a nobleman is represented in much the 
same manner ; for, in those days, it was 
thought sufficient for noblemen to wind 
their horn and to carry their hawk fair, and 
leave study and learning to the children of 
mean people ! In the reign of James i., Sir 
Thomas Morison is said to have given 
£1000 for a cast of hawks : we are not 
therefore to wonder that many evils attended 
a pleasure that was carried to such a pitch 
of extravagance. 

In the reign of Edward iii., it was 
made felony to steal a hawk ; to take its 
^^^9 even on a person's own ground, was 
punishable with imprisonment for two 
years and a day, besides a fine at the king's 
pleasure ! In Elizabeth's reign, the im- 
prisonment was reduced to three months; 
but the offender was to find -security for 
his good behaviour for seven years, or be 
in prison till he did ! It was then cus- 
tomary for the gentry to dedicate the 
day to the fowls of the air and the beasts 
of the field, and to spend the evening in 
carousing and celebrating their exploits, 
with the most abandoned sottishness. 

This pursuit, however, became neglect^ 
from the use of fire-arms, and the disgrace 
which attached to it, as, like modem hoise- 
racing and cock-fightmg, it was cruel in 
itself, and united with much that was vici- 
ous and evil. We would express an ear- 
nest hope, that these barbarities may also 
in their turn become extinct, and be almost * ■ 
wholly forgotten. ' 
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Ever^ age U accompanied with iu pe- 
culiar vices, and eacb change in outward 
ciixmtnsUmces, owing to the perverse ten- 
dency of the human mind, leads directly 
to some developement of evil practice*. 
When the wicked habits which prevail in 
our own timet, by appealing at once to 
ouTJudgmentB and to our feelings, through 
their nearness to us, make a deeper im- 
prenion upon our minds, than those 
things of which we rend or hear, we are 
apt to speak in accents of regret about 
ttie gooa old times of other years. But 
when we see more pains bestowed upon 
the feeding and taming a single hawk, 
than would be required to teach ten poor 
children to read their Bible, we shall not 
oaly see the fully of such pursuits, but 
be thankful that we live in better days. 
A well-regulated inind, to whatever sub- 
ject it be directed, though it will not dwell 
on such as are useless and hurtful, will not 
&il to pick up a few hints, which, amid 
the vanous exigencies of life, may some 
lime or other he turned to useful ac- 

We may, in a future number, give some 
of d^ remarks relative to lalconry, made 
by those who lived wheu it was eagerly 
pursued. 



In the year 1532, Thomas Harding, 
about easter holidaies when the other 
people went to the church, tooke his way 
into the wQodes, there solitarily to wor- 
ship the true living God in spirit and 
truth. It chanced that one came iti great 
hast to the officer of the towne declaring 
hee bad seen Harding in the woodes look- 
ing on a Book, wereupon immediatelie 
ran desperately to his house to search for 
Bookes, and in searching went so nigh 
that under the bords of his floor they 
found certain English Bookes of holy 
Scripture, whereupon this godly man with 
hb Bookes wag burnt as a relapsed he- 
retic. Such as died In prison, we are told, 
were thrown out to dogs and birds as un- 
worthy of a chrisUan burial, and yet all 
this mercilesse commandement notwith- 
■tandiag, som good men there were which 
hnrred those who were thrown out, in 
lake sort whom they were wont privily 
by night to cover, and many times the 
archers in the fields atanding by and sing- 
ing together psalmes at their buriall. — 
Fax Actei ana Mommeatt. 



THE HOYALOBseKVATOHY, OHEBNWICH. 

(Cnmlnued aom page G4.) 




Thr above «>gTaving represeota the 

ball apparatus, erected in the autumn of 
1833, on the eastern turret of the prin- 
cipal building. 

the bottom ( 
usual position. 

Fig. 2, shows the ball raised half-mast 
high { this is done at five minutes before 
one, as a preparatory signal for the pub- 
lic CO watch the succeeding opemtion ; it is 
then raised to the lap of the mast, as shown 
atiig.S; and at the precise moment of 
one o'clock, it is dropped suddenly, and 
resumes its former position at the bottom 
of the niast till the following day. 

The ball, which is five feet in diameter, 
ia a frame of wood, covered with leather 
and painted : it is perforated for the mast 
to pass through as it slides up and down. 
The shape of the mast is shown at fig. 4, 
supposing it to he sawn quite across, 
the triangular fnece a is moveable in an 
angle formed in that which is actually 
the mast, namely, the part b. This move- 
able or sliding rod, is liied at one end to 
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from the bottom of the BUding- rod, 
pulley, c, (fig'. 3,) to a cjlioder at r^ where 
It ia wound round by a person tuTDina: a 
winch. The moment the ball teacbes 
the top of the maat, the lower end of the 
sliding rod, to wbich is attached a piston, 
(something- like the p!uag«r of a common 
squirt,) is caught and held up hj two 
clips e: thus the ball is supported till the 
moment of one o'clock ; a person then 
pressing on a spring at / releases the 
clips at e, and down comes the ball. 

In order to prevent (he ball dropping 
on the roof of the tuiret with violence, a 
cylinder g is placed under the piston, to 
receive it in descending; the tur in the 
cvlinder being thus compressed, and gra- 
dually forcea hj the descending weight 
out at an aperture near the bottom, 
allows the ball to come to rest Tcr/ 
gently. 

So satisfactory is the performance of 
the machinery, that the error of letting 
off the ball seldom amounts to three 
tenths of a second. 

The mast is surmounted by a wind 
vane, and n cross denoting the cardinal 
points of the compass. 

We shall next endeavour to explain 
the nature of a mural circle, and the fol- 
lowing engraving represents one of those 
magnificent instruments, with the posi- 
tion of the observer. 



nected with their centres by sixteen conical 

radii, in the same manner as tbe apokes 
of a wheel connect the rim with the nave; 
indeed, the whole instrument very much 
remembles, both in shape and motion, a 
coach wheel. The telescope is attached 
to the &ce of the drcle, and in its inside 
near tbe end to which the observer places 
his eye, are fixed two spiders' threads, 
dravm very tight across tbe diameter, 
and at light angles to each other ; their 
intersection takes place in (and denotes) 
tbe centre of the telescope ; these spiders' 
lines are so magnified by tbe eye-piece of 
the instrument, that fine as they are, they 
appear like stout black threads ; any 
thing really stouter would be. mudi too 
thick when viewed in the telescope. 

The axil on which the circle turns 
passes through a hole in the maauve 
stone pier which supports the instrument, 
and is fastened on the other side. 

The divisions of the circle into d^^jees, 
minutes, &&, are placed round the edge 
of the rim, and are so exquisitely fine, 
that they require a microscope of a pe- 
culiar construction to read them off; 
there are six of these microscopes, placed 
at equal distances round the circle, and 
are lettered A, B, C, &c., to distii^ish 

The instrument is so fixed as to turn 
round in one position only, namely, in 
the plane of the meridian; ^at is to say, 
the face of the circle always stands north 
and south, and the observer w^ts for the 
heavenly bodies coming to the meridian 
(or what is commonly known as their 
southing) before he makes his observa- 
tion; he can then measure both tbeir 
meridional distance from each other, and 
their distance from the celestial pole, and 
hence he deduces ihdr declination. Such 
is the use of the mural circle. 

Onr next engraving represents the 
transit instrument, which is ten feet long, 
and is also fixed so as to move only 
in the plane of the meridian; a cluck 
of a superior construction is pleuied in 
view of the observer, to note the instant 
a celestial object passes tbe centre of tbe 
telescope, {which centre is denoted by 
spiders threads, as before explained,) 
and if the ol^ect is a star whose right 
ascension u known, the error of the 
clock is at once found; for if the clock 
was quite right, it would indicate at that 
instant the right ascension of the star ; 
therefore, what it differs from it will be 
the error of tbe clock. It will now be 
understood, that one capital use of this 
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imtniinent is, to deteimine exact timej 
HQothei u, to determine the right asceO' 



■ion of all the heavenl; bodies, which, 
leather with tlieit decliDiLtiani found b^ 
the niural circles, fixes iheir relative ai- 
tuatioQ*, (a corresponding problem to that 
in geogri^iby, the determination of the 
latitude and longitude of places,) and ce- 
lestial mapB can he constructed from the 

The last instrument of great import- 
ance we shall notice. Is the zenith micro- 
metet epresented below. It was erected 



in July, 1633 ; it is twenty-five feet long, 
aod was designed to measure with ex- 
treme accuracy the zenith distance of the 
star y Draconis, with a view to determine 
the amount (if any) of its annual parallai, 
Bndhence its distance from the earth ; this, 
however, appears to be altogether inap- 
preciable; consequently, any thing like the 
correct distance of the fixed stars is 
likely still to remain unkuawn. 

The question of parallax has long been 
a subject of great interest amongst astrono- 
mers ; Dr, Bradley devoted much lime lo 



it, and was rewarded for his labours hy 
discovering, in his researches, the aberra- 
tion of the fixed stars, and the nutation of 
the earth's axis ; two of the most splendid 
scientific discoveries of the last century. 

We hive now brought the account of 
our great national Observatory to a close ; 
hoping that our humble efforts may have 
done something more than merely beguile 
the lime of our readers. Ouis is, as fiii as 
we are aware, the first attempt at making 
public any thing Like a connected account 
of this establishment, and muih of the 
information we have been able to commu- 
nicate has never before met the public 
eye. In a country like ours, the commer- 
cial relations of which are so extensive, and 
whose ships, conveying the Uvea and pro- 
perty of our countrymen to distant climes, 
are daily trusting for safety and guidance 
across iJie pathless waters, to the researches 
of the astronomer, the mamtenance of such 
an establishment is of the highest import- 
ance. Also, by the same researches new 
light and information continually break 
upon us, bringing us to a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the vastneas of the power and 
wisdom displayed in the creation and 
government of me mighty universe ; lad- 
ing us in humility to adore and praise that 
Almighty Being, who upholdeth all thmgs 
b^ the word of his power. 
" HMi Iniih laUliina, ind ueted wicao dump, 
CreUlve ulB naw fiunittlBi gupplf , 

And pLerclDf optici more than ^le*! e^e, 
And taull Ul to kIdio tbt great deilgciiiii (buk r" 

^ S— s. 

aCBIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.— No XX It. 

" But JopHthui lieud not wben hE< hlhor clurged 
tbe peodo wKli lbs oalb i whenfoie be put (oitb 
thB tnd of the red Ibit nee In bli htnd, and 
dipped 11 lu B honn-Minb, ud put fa<» hand la 
hit mouth t and bit iqreg more eoUgbtened.'— 

This is a simple account of the efficacy 
of honey, i^en the stomach is worn out by 
bsling and toil: it is incidentally mtroduced 
without any attempt to surprise us, in 
showing liy what slight causes great results 
are sometimes produced. We have often 
reflected upon tbe kct mentioned in the 
text, and were not a little delighted, while 
looking over the redpes for various culinaiy 
preparations in a Latin work, De lie Cu- 
lioaria, which some ascribe to Apicius 
CceHus, who lived in the reign of Augustus 
and Tiberius, lo find that honey was the 
chief ingredient in a confection to slay the 
stomach, and prolong the bodily strength 
during periods of necessary abstinence. It 
is recommended in that recipe, that pepper 
be pounded in a mottar with honey, and 
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the foam be removed, from time lo time, 
during that process. The addition of a 
little wine is also suggested, to correct the 
alterative effects it may have upon the sys- 
tem. This preparation is entitled Con- 
ditum Melizomum, and by the latter term, 
simply intimates, that it is a seasoning made 
with honey. A story is told of Democritus, 
says Athenaeus, that, growing weary of old 
age, he determined to withdraw himself from 
this life, by abstaining from his daily food. 
It happened, however, that the Thes- 
mophoria, a public festival, was about to 
be celebrated : the females of his household, 
therefore, besought him to drop the inten- 
tion of dying till after the anniversary, that 
they might not be prevented from keeping 
the feast* The philosopher yielded to their 
entreaties, and ordered a pot of honey to be 
set near him, by the simple use of which, 
he is said to have prolonged his existence a 
sufficient number of days to let his domes- 
tics enjoy the customary solemnities of the 
festival, without any interference from the 
required rites of mourning for the dead. 
Democritus, it is said, was always fond of 
honey, and when asked how a man might 
enjoy good health, he replied, If he moistens 
the inside with honey, and the outside with 
olive oiJ. The diet of the Pythagoreans 
was bread with honey, as Aristoxenus tells 
us, who adds, that those who use them, 
surpass others in living exempt from dis- 
ease. And Lycus says, tliat the inhabit- 
ants of Corsica formerly attained to a great 
age, through the constant employment of 
honey. All substances containing sacchar- 
ine matter, or sugar, are highly nutritious 
and of easy assimilation. When the writer 
was staying at Oahu, one of the Sandwich 
Islands, the fresh juice of the sugar-cane 
was recommended as an excellent resort to 
stay and soothe the stomach, when the tone 
was reduced by long fasting ; and its good 
effects were more than once experienced. 



INSECTS.— No. XXXIII. 
(Their Espansion, continued.) 

It seems fit)m Reaumur*s description, 
that the wings of some flies, instead of the 
straight, transverse folds of otliers, have an- 
gular, or zigzag folds, which equally shorten 
the wing. Others have wings without any 
nervures, except "the marginal. It is, pro- 
bably, that these are more simply folded, 
so as to render their expansion more easy ; 
but, even in these wings, there are often 
tracheae, which appear as spurious nervures, 
and help to effect the purpose we are con- 
sidering. 



Of the expansion of the silk-worm, an 
interesting account is given by Malpighi. 
" At length," he says, " within four days, 
the heart of the silk- worm continues moving 
slowly, and the body growing bigger, having 
thrown off the outward skin like a slough, 
the pupa appears a new creature. The 
throwing off the old, and assuming the new 
form, is completed in the space of one mi- 
nute and ten seconds ; and it is thus done, 
as I chanced to see it. The motion of the 
heart is very quick at first, and the whole 
fi-ame of the body appears convulsed ; so 
that the several circular folds of the seg- 
ments emerge, and by tlie transverse con- 
traction of the sides, the external skin is 
separated from the inner; hence, upon 
making an effort, and thrustmg the body, 
which now appears particularly thick to- 
wards the head, the skin is driven backward 
and downward, and the portions of the 
windpipe being separated from their ex- 
ternal proper orifices, are thrown away witli 
the skin, which is then cast off. By this 
motion, a cleft or opening is made in the 
back near the head, and through the aper- 
ture the body makes its way, the skin 
being by degrees drawn back towards the 
tail. This process is greatly assisted by a 
yellow kind of ichor, which exudes from 
the cavities of the skull, and the pupa ap- 
pears then free and disengaged. 

" While the insect is making its passage 
out, the antennae are separated from the 
body of the pupa, and are torn, as it were, 
out of two cavities of the skull ; and their 
length, as they become unfolded, occupies 
the same place which the two muscles of 
the mandibles formerly occupied. The 
wings, also, and the legs, appear to be cir- 
cumscribed in their limits ; the wings being 
drawn from their situation near the fore-legs, 
and the legs from the lateral parts of 3ie 
back. But as these unfolded parts are yet 
mucous, they easily stick to each other, 
and, insensibly growing dry, they become 
so closely united, that the pupa appears 
like one entire garment. Now, as these 
parts are peculiar to the moths, and are 
destined for their use, the nature of the 
moths seems to be, to emerge sooner from 
the state of the caterpillar than is com- 
monly believed, and also to be earlier im- 
planted in it ; for, evidently, in the silk- 
worm, the beginnings of the wings may be 
seen under the second and third rings of the 
body, before the texture of the web. The 
antennae are likewise delineated on the 
skull; and the web being finished, they 
have their own termination ; nor will it be 
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improper to suppose, that the new kind of 
life in the pupa, is only a mask or veil of 
the moth, which is already perfect within, 
the intent of which is, that it should not be 
struck or destroyed by external injuries, 
but might grow strong and ripen/' 

There is now produced a violent agi- 
tation in the fluids of the little creature, so 
that they are driven from the internal ves- 
sels through the tubes in the wings, which 
are likewise supplied with air from the 
windpipe. The insect, besides, labours 
violently with its legs ; and, all these mo- 
tions concurring with the growth of the 
wings, the tender skin which covers it gives 
way, by bursting in four distinct and re- 
gular pieces. As the legs become disen- 
gaged, they greatly assist in freeing the 
body and other parts that are yet bound 
up ; at the same time, the SKin on the back 
flies open, and uncovers the wings and 
shoulders. After this, the insect remains 
for some time in a state of rest, with its 
wings drooping down like wet paper, and 
its legs fix^ in the skin which it has just 
cast off, together with the lining of the wind- 
pipe and breathing spiracles. This enables 
the insect to take more air into its body, 
and thereby renders it the better able to fly, 
and perform the other functions dependent 
on a good supply of air. In consequence 
of this, the wings expand so rapidly, that it 
is by no means easy to trace their unfold- 
ing ; for, in the space of a few minutes, 
they increase in dimensions about four-fold. 
Their spots and colours at the same time, 
previously so small as to be scarcely dis- 
cernible, become proportionately extended ; 
so that, what appeared but a few minutes 
before as a number of confused and in- 
distinct points, acquires many varied beau- 
ties of colour and form. From the sudden 
extension of the wings, their sofl, wrinkled 
appearance is, in less than half an hour, no 
longer visible, and the insect becomes fitted 
for flight. 

The operation of expanding their wings, 
in by far the greater number of instances, 
takes place gpradually ; and according to 
their size, is ended in five, ten, or fifteen 
minutes; in some butterflies, it occupies 
half an hour, in some even an hour. A few 
species require several hours, or even a day, 
for this operation ; and, from the distance 
to which they creep before it has taken 
place, a considerable degree of motion 
seems requisite for causing the necessary 
impulse of the expanding fluids. In a few 
genera, this process is so rapid and instan- 
taneous, that the wings are scarcely dis- 
engaged from the wing-cases, before they 



are fully expanded and fit for flying. These 
genera quit the pupa at the surface of tlie 
water; from which, after resting upon it 
for a few moments, they take flight ; but 
this would evidently be impracticable, and 
death would result, were not the general 
rule in their case departed from. 

Some species of the ephemera are dis- 
tinguished by another peculiarity, unparal- 
leled, as far as is known, in the rest of the in- 
sect world. After being released from the 
puparium, and making use of their ex- 
panded wings for flight, often to a consider- 
able distance, they have yet to undergo an- 
other change. They fix themselves by their 
claws, in a vertical position, on some object, 
and withdraw every part of the body, even 
the legs and wings, from a thin pellicle, 
which has inclosed them, as a glove does 
the fingers. It is easy to conceive how the 
body, and even legs, can be withdrawn from 
their cases ; but it is not so easy to imagine 
how the wings, which seem as thin, as 
much expanded, and as rigid as those of a 
fly, can admit of having any sheath stripped 
from them ; much less how they can be 
withdrawn, as they are, through a small 
opening at the base of the sheath. The 
fact seems to be, that though the outer 
covering is rigid, the wing inclosed in it, 
notwithstanding it is sometimes more than 
twenty-four hours before the change ensues, is 
kept moist and pliable. In proportion, there- 
fore, as the insect disengages itself from the 
anterior part of the skin, the interior or real 
wings become contracted, by a number of 
plaits, into a form nearly cylindrical, which 
readily admits of their being pulled through 
the opening lately mentioned ; and as soon 
as the insect is released from its envelope, 
the plaits unfold, and the wing returns to 
its former shape and dimensions. 

The body of newly-disclosed insects com- 
monly appears, at first, of its full size ; but 
the aphis-eating flies, and some others, in 
about a quarter of an hour after leaving the 
pupa, become at least twice as large as 
they were at their first appearance. This 
apparent sudden growth, Reaumur found 
to depend on the expansion of the previ- 
ously compressed segments of the animal, 
by means of the included air. 



THE TESTIMONY OF A PAGAN MAGIS- 
TRATE TO THE EXCELLENCY OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

A Chinese mandarin, who had the chief 
command of the royal troops in Cochin- 
China, perceiving one day, near the court, 
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a number of men beneath the canga, (an in- "«« KINODOM OF CHWflT. 
sirument of torture,) said, " Where have Tuf. hand of Providence has been visi- 
ihey seized on so many thievea at a time ?" tii^ in many impoitant events, which have 
Ilwasansweredjthatthey werenotthieves, distinguished these latter ages; all con- 
but christians, whose religion the king had cuning •mutually to promote each other, 
tobidden under pain of death. " Hon," gj^ ^\ ueming uniiormly to tend to the 
replied he, " condemned for being chris- game pomt. The revival of leambg, am, 
tiaiu I Can tlieir religion be any crime and sciences ; their progrew westward ; 
against the government 1 Do they not pay their great increase among those wlm were 
taxesasnellasothers? Do the; not a&sisl at abletodifluse them most widely, and to 
the public works I Do Ihey not bear arms 7 carry their influence to the most distant 
Do they not go to battle I Do they not parts ; the invention of printing ; the re- 
follow our standard ftom north to south ? formation of religion in Europe ; the dis- 
What more can be required of them 1 Why cover; of the long-hidden continent of 
should we concern ourselves about their America } the opening of a new passage to 
religion, provided they prove good and the east; the improvement of navigation ; 
feithful subjects? It is we, the disciples the extension of commerce; the continual 
of Phat and Confucius, and especially we addition of new regions to the known pails 
mandarins, who know no other law than of the world, and the communication ren> 
our own vfills, nor rule of life but our own dered more safe and easy between the most 
concupiscence, that seize, without scruple, remote : all these bearings and tendeiudes 
the gardens and fields of the poor; that indicate a general efibrt, under a superior 
violate, without shame, the wives of oth^s, direction, towards a union and comprehei>- 
and cany off their daughters by force ; sion of the a^iis of mankind in one great 
whereas the christians conjine themselves to system ; not a system of civil policy, not 
one wife, without daring to approach the of universal temporal dominion ; for no 
wives or daughters of others. In a word, guch shall ever arise : the only universal 
they are an upright and simple people, who kingdom, which shall henceforth be esta- 
do no injury to any one. blished upon earth, is tbe spiritual kingdom 
" When I was very youi^," continued of Christ, " To him ^lalt be given domi- 
he, " there was a libertine with whom I oion, and gloiy, and a kii^om, that all 
was acquainted, who became a notorious people, nations, and lai^uages, should 
thief. His &mily left no means untried to serve him : his dominion ;s an everlasting 
reclaim him fiom his wicked course of life, dominion, which shall not pacs away ; and 
He bad often beenseverely whipped, impri- his kingdom that which shall not be de- 
soned,and even threatened withdeathb;lhe jtroyed." Dan. vii. 14, — Bithop howlh. 
heads of the villi^e, but to no purpose, for 

nothing could intimidate him. At length, • 

after an absence of many years, I met Him 

by acddent, and was astonished beyond the will 0¥ ood. 

measure at the allCTaUon I perceived in ^j,,^ j^ ^^ ,tronge»tand most binding 

him, beir^ now nHther a libertine, a gam- ^^^„ ^^^^ can be used to a christian 

bier, nor a tiiief. I asked him the reason ^^^. ^^ich hath resigned itself to be 
of so surprising a change. To which he ^^ned by that rule, to have " the wJB 

replied, Uiat he had married a chrisUan »f q^^,, ^^^ jt, i^^_ Whatsoever U r«- 
woman, who by her whonations and ex- -,^j ^f j^ that warrant, it cannot' " 

ample, had converlKi hira to her religion ; ^^^^^ Although it cross a man's own 

he no longer danwl to persevere m hu humour, or his private interest, yet if Us 

wicked course of life, because .1 was for- i,^^„ ^ subjected to the will of God, he 

bidden by that /eligion Behold, added ^^jh „„j gjand with him in any thing. One 

the mandann," what the rwstrates could ^^^ f^^ q^^ ., y „[„ h^ve it so," 

not effect by the force of tiieir autiionty, a ,5,^^^^^ ^, ^j ^^^ jt agwnet nil op- 

w.fek»s accomnlahed by the mfluence of pogition—tdgSion. 

her religion 1 Ought a religion, therefore, "^ ° 

which has the power of putting a slop to — 

such disorders ; ought a religion, which 

can convert a thief into an honest man ; 'OHN DAVIS, is, PBUmoHei Ito«, Lonaia. 

ought such a religion to be proscribed Pilc«itf.auli,orlnUaDtlilyP(iti,i»nUliilB(F! n 
or condemned ? I defy," continued he, Numbsn in ■ c<>v«, M. 

"—Ameri- w.Tius, Fiiotn, 4, It) >i>u, 8L Pull. 
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TUB BUEEH LAVER, 



temple which he built, (see 
37—^9.) Th^ were vessels borne bj 
four dieruhim (tBndiDg upon bwea or pe- 
destals, mouDted on bnan wheels, and 
(bmidied with IibwUm, by which they 
woe dittwn ibout the temple wherever 
they might be wanted, Tbeae laven weie 
douUe, that is to ny, composed of a basin 
that Teoelred the wUer wtiich fell from 
■notbcT iqiure vessel above it, from which 
dtey drew water with coclu. The whole 
of the work waa of bnss ; the square 
veueb wse adcmied with the heads of a 
lion, aa ox, snd a cherub. Each of these 
lavss contained forty baths, or nearly 



thirty-three gallons. Ten of these- laven 
were made by Hiram, king of Tyre, 
1 Kii^ vii. 40. They were all alike in 
size uid (vorkmanship ; and live were 
placed on the right hand, and five on 
the left, of the first temple, between the 
altar of bumt-offerinss and the steps which 
led to the porch of the temple. 

The use of these lavers was to ac 
commodate the ofSciating priest with a 
supply of water for those freqnent wash- 
ings and purificatious enjoined upm die 
Jews in their typical worahip; which 
washings were strong simillludet of that 
spiritual washing and purificalioa of the 
heart of man, by the giaceof God, through 
which alone he can be restored to the bvour 
of his offended Creator, and be enabled to 
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live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
present world. 

We are thus taught, that they must 
be very clean that heai the vessels of 
the Lord. Spiritual priests, and spiritual 
sacrifices, must be washed in the laver of 
Christ's blood, and of regeneration. We 
must wash often, for we daily contract pol- 
lution; we must cleanse our hands, and 
purify our hearts. Plentiful provision is 
made for our cleansing ; so that if we have 
our lot for ever among the unclean, it will 
be our own fault. Let us, therefore, bless 
God for the fountain which he hath opened 
by the sacrifice of Christ for sin and for 
uncleanness. 



ASTRONOMY. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF ASTRONOMY AS IL- 
LUSTRATING THE WISDOM AND POWER 
OF GOD. 

The discoveries of astronomers offer 
some most interesting and astonishing illus- 
trations of the wisdom -and power of God, 
as exhibited in material creation. This 
statement will be best proved by a few ex- 
ainples. 

The solar sjrstem consists of eleven 
planets, all of which revolve round the sun 
in orbits nearly circular, some of them 
being attended by satellites that move in 
orbits of the same form. These motions 
are produced and preserved by the con- 
stant exertion of two opposite but equally 
balanced forces, (see Weekfy Vwtor, for 
1834, page 426.) The attraction of the 
sun prevents the planets from flying off 
into space, and that of the planets sup- 
ports tne satellites. All these bodies have 
an influence on one another at a distance, 
connecting themselves together as certainly 
as though they were absolutely united, 
and that influence is the attraction of gra- 
vitation. 

Now, supposing that the opinions of the 
£italist couul be true, and that the particles 
of which the planetary bodies are com- 
posed had once wandered about in space 
without control, but casually meeting to- 
gedier had united, and formed bodies, what 
is there to support his opinions when 
his data are admitted ? The word of God 
informs us, that it is the fool who has said 
in bis heart, << There is no God,'' and yet 
there have been such among philosophers ; 
men whose intellects have been strengthened 
by the study of the visible works of the 
Creator ; and these have contemned his au- 
thority, or rather liave denied his existence, 



and attributed all tilings to that vague and 
indefinable thing they call chance. But 
supposing that we could admit their data, 
and concede to them that the worlds 
were formed by the fortuitous combina- 
tion of atoms, they would find it diffi- 
cult to prove that they ought necessarily 
to revolve in their present orbits. The 
orbits in which the planets revolve are 
nearly circular, each differing fix)m the 
others in a small degree, and yet all bear- 
ing a considerable resemblance. They 
might have moved in other than their pre- 
sent oval orbits, and there would be no- 
thing very remarkable in that, for a different 
impulse would give a different curve ; but 
they all revolve in paths that are nearly 
circular, and we may be permitted to ask 
the atheistical astronomer, How has it hap- 
pened that the planets revolve in their 
present concentric orbits ? 

It cannot be denied that this is a most 
singular circumstance, and could not arise 
from chance ; for if chance regulated the 
the paths of the planets, why do not some 
of them move m circles, and others in 
ovals ? or, in other words, how has it hap- 
pened that the orbits of the planets are 
neariy concentric circles ? The idea of 
chance having directed the paths of the 
wandering stars is worse than absurd. 
They have evidently been placed in such 
positions, and compelled to take such paths, 
as must prevent them from interfering witli 
each other's motions, either by positive 
contact, or by the powerful disturbing force 
they might have exerted upon each other. 
There are proofs, therefore, in the very ar- 
rangements of the solar system, of the 
agency of a wise, as well as of a powerful 
mind, of that God who is '' excellent in 
power, and in judgment." 

But the existence and wisdom of a su- 
perintending Being may be deduced, not 
only from the choice of particular orbits, a 
contact or disarrangement of the bodies 
being thus prevented, but also from their 
eccentricities. In Uie instance of our 
earth, whose greatest and least distances 
from the sun are as 12 to 13, we see an 
adaptation of planetary motion to the ex- 
istence of animal and vegetable life. If 
the eccentricity were as 1 to 2, or as 1 to 
3, the present course of the seasons would 
be disturbed, and so great would be the 
differences of temperature upon the surface 
of the earth, that the changes could scarcely 
fail to be destructive of life. 

There is another view of the solar system, 
that impresses us with a sublime concep- 
tion of the Divine Being, and that is, 
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Its stability. The present arrangement of 
the mennbers of the solar system, as far as 
investigation has carried us, is the only 
one by which the stability of the whole 
could be secured. In contemplating the 
stability of the system, it must be borne 
in mind, that the planets are not only 
attracted by the sun, but that they attract 
each other. The earth, for instance, is 
attracted by the central body, but it is pro- 
portionally affected, that is, according to 
their masses and distance, by Mercury, 
VenuSy Jupiter, and the other planets, even 
by the remote Herschel. All these planetary 
bodies are constantly changing their positions 
in relation- to die earth, and to each other ; 
and upon the discovery of this fact, we are 
naturally led to inquire, what will be the 
ultimate result of these combined attrac- 
tions. The question is not whether they 
will produce an immediate effect injurious 
to the general stability of the system, but 
whether they will not do so in ages to come. 
In a single revolution their influence must 
be small, for the attractions of all the plan- 
etary bodies, by which the disturbances are 
produced, are insignificant when compared 
virith that of the sun. But if these slight 
influences continue to act upon the body, 
revolution after revolution, they must, in 
process of time, remove it from its present 
orbit. 

To bring: our inquiry to a particular 
point, let us ask whether it be not possible 
that the attractions of the planets may, 
in process of time, draw the earth iirom 
iu orbit, and thus produce all the evils 
that would result from a change of sea- 
sons. Or, is it not possible, that it may 
thus be drawn so near to another body, 
as to cause a universal deluge? There are 
perturbations; and, if they can be carried 
on without limit, there b no possibility of 
calculating, or even of imagining, the 
wretched condition to which the earth 
and all its sister planets may be reduced, 
by their loug-continued and progressive 
action on each other. 

The eccentricity of the earth's orbit 
has been decreasing from the period when 
astronomical observations were first made, 
and its satellite the moon has been moving 
more and more rapidly, from the time of 
the first recorded eclipse. It may be an 
object of rational inquiry ,When will these 
changes end? What, but destruction, can 
result from these innovations on the 
beauty, harmony, and stability of the 
system ? But the Author of this incom- 
parable mechanism has not left his work 
to disarrange and destroy itself: there is 



a limit to these changes in the very con- 
stitution of the system. They may go on 
progressing for a time, but they must end; ? 
and the bodies that are for a while dis- 
arranged, be brought again to their first 
condition. It may be readily imagined, 
that it is not an easy problem to determine 
the amount of these perturbations, and 
the time when they will be corrected ; for, 
it must be remembered, that every fresh 
position of the disturbing bodies will 
cause an alteration in the motion of the 
body acted on. But, Lagfrange and 
Laplace have proved, that these per- 
turbations cannot exceed a certain un- 
injurious limit. The effect produced upon 
a planet, by the attractions of minor 
bodies, are only periodical; they reach 
a maximum, and then gradually cease to 
operate; so that, the disturbed body is 
brought again into the orbit from which 
it had departed, without any derange- 
ment of the order of the system. 

Can any thing give us a more elevated 
notion of the wise arrangements of the 
Supreme God, than these considerations ? 
If these bodies had been projected with 
either greater or less velocity than they 
were, tne planets would have moved in 
orbits of greater or less eccentricities; 
and then the stability of the entire system 
would have been destroyed, and an ele- 
ment of destruction have been introduced. 
It will therefore appear, that no other 
arrangement, as far as we can judge, from 
the calculations that have been made, 
would hare produced the desired effect, 
or ensured the combination from de- 
struction. 

The immensity of the universe, and the 
number and vastness of the bodies com- 
posing it, are also calculated to give us a 
sublime conception of the Creator. If, 
on some unclouded night, we take a sur- 
vey of the bright hemisphere above us, 
wfiat a sublime sight is presented to our 
view I Thousands of worlds surround 
us : worlds that, for aught we know, may 
be as thickly inhabited as our own ; and 
all these are at a distance too great to be 
measured, and yet possessing in them- 
selves a light, suflBciently intense, to cast 
a glimmering ray upon the earth. Ask 
the astronomer what they are, and he 
will tell you thev are suns, which, in all 

{)robability, are the centres of systems, as 
arge and as important as that of which 
the earth is an individual, and, compara- 
tively, an insignificant member. But, when 
the observer avails himself of the aid 
which is offered by art, he is lost in the 
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contemplation of the immense numoer of 
worlds presented to his view. The entire 
hemispnere now seems to be studded with 
stars : millions of bodies are before him, 
and all are regulated by the same laws, 
and governed by the same almighty 
power. Can any appearance in material 
existence raise our conceptions of the 
wisdom and power of the Supreme higher 
than such a view as this ; unless it be the 
combined evidences of the mighty energy 
which supports these systems, and the 
solicitude evinced in his provisions for 
man and inferior creatures ? 

Thus far our contracted powers carry 
us ; but the universe exceeds our most ex- 
alted conceptions. The imagination may 
take its highestflight, and reason may pur- 
sue its boldest inquiries, and their united 
efforts can only impress us with the shadow 
of the sublime attributes of God. But, at 
the same time, we cannot but remember, 
that we can only think as creatures, who, 
though in possession of noble powers, 
judge with depraved minds, of the works 
of a Being, whose spiritusdity is unen- 
cumbered with any corporeal weakness, 
with error, or ignorance. 

This estimate of astronomical pheno- 
mena, as associated with a noble con- 
ception of the Creator, b suited to every 
mind that possesses a power of raising 
itself in any degree above the sordid in- 
fluence of animal gratifications; but, how 
much more to the mind that has acquired 
its estimate of the Divine character, 
and man's condition, from revelation I 
It is true, that the man who is alive 
to all those impressions of beauty and 
sublimity, which external circumstan- 
ces are calculated to excite, may de^ 
rive no ordinary gratification from the 
consideration of those adaptations, of 
which we have spoken. The man of in- 
tellect, too often harassed with the feverish 
excitement of prolonged thought, or 
raised to a high state of sensibility by the 
cold indifference or unmerited taunts and 
neglect of the world and of friends, 
should dwell on such considerations to 
subdue his over-wrought and agitated 
mind. To such a man, these sublime 
truths must appeal with more than com- 
mon force. With a consciousness of his 
intellectual superiority to the crowd who 
affect to despise his pursuits, and to pity 
him, he is tempted to persuade himself 
tha^ in comparison with them, he is 
a being of superior order. But, when 
he suffers from injustice or oppres- 
sioDy or feels, in the miseries of want» 



the result of that -peculiar character of 
mind, which, as he knows, distinguishes 
him from his fellow-men, he is reeuly to 
wish that he had been as insensible as 
they to the predominant principle, that 
raises him above them. At such a mo- 
ment, the proud and discontented thought 
should be checked by a remembrance of 
the condition in which the man himself is 
placed; the relation he bears to the ma^ 
terial world; and the display of bene- 
volent wisdom that has so set in order the 
laws by which all things are eovemed, as 
to produce the happiness and security of 
his immense family. 

But, let the same mind be deeply im- 

{>ressed with all the truths of scripture— 
et it feel its natural condition in relation 
to God, and have the assurance that it 
possesses, bv an acceptance of his method 
of mercy, tne favour of Him who is the 
Saviour as well as the Creator of man, 
and it will then be in a &r better condi* 
tion to trace the impress of the Divine 
Author in all it perceives. The confi- 
dence which is gathered from an es- 
timate of the adaptation of all arrange- 
ments to produce happiness, will blend 
with that which the man draws firom 
the sacred volume; and, with a feeling 
of security in all the changes of mate- 
rial phenomena, he will combine the still 
more delightfnl reflection, that when all 
those senses which are so open to plea- 
sures from external adaptations shall 
cease to be affected by them, he will be- 
hold their Author, and enjoy his favour 
for ever. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ASTRONOMY IN ITS 
APPLICATION TO NAVIGATION. 

As soon as we begin to consider the 
uses of Astronomy, we call to mind its 
important apj^ication to the science of 
navigation. There was a time when the 
ocean was an impassable barrier between 
one country and another; and, it most 
still have been so, had not astronomy lent 
its aid to the art of guiding a vessel over 
the ocean. Recall to mind the state of 
society, when the sailor durst not venture 
his bark on the trackless waters beyond 
the sight of land ; or consider, what 
would be the condition of England at the 
present moment, if we were ignorant of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, and 
the art of calculating their positions. 
Imagine all the knowledge we have of 
astronomy to be entirely forgotten ; our 
treatises and our tables to be burnt; and 
those in whom the knowlec^e b per- 
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■OQified, to be destroyed by a second 
horde of barbarians ; or imagiue us as a 
nation to be entirely igpiorant of the ce- 
lestial sdence, and how different will be 
thescene then presented to the mind, from 
that we are accustomed to witness I An 
attempt to direct a vessel over the billows, 
under soch circumstances, would require 
an intrepidity and self-suffidencv, nothing 
inferior in degree to that which dictated 
the words of Cesar, when he said to the 
terrified mariner, " What dost ihou fear ? 
thy vessel carries Cesar" That in every 
age of the world, minds have existed in 
which an unconauerable obstinacy of pur- 
pose, and intrepidity of action, have been 
the goTeming principle, is not sufficient 
to do awa/ with the importance of those 
guides to navigation which astronomy 
affords. Had it not been for astronomy, 
we might still have been deceived by our 
senses, and have imagined the earth to be 
an immense plain, encircled by an im- 
passable ocean; and,under this conviction, 
nave experienced no feeling that might 
lonse the powers of mind necessary for 
eaterprise, and have satisfied ourselves 
with the conviction, that there was no ap- 
propriate or hopeful field of action. Or, 
nad the attempt been made, like Diaz, the 
unprotected mariner might well have been 
temfied with the stormy turbulence of the 
Atlantic and Indian oceans, and still 
more by their vast extent It is, indeed, 
as impossible to imagiue what means 
could have been devis^ to give security 
to navigation, with an ignorance of astro- 
nomy, as it is to compare the present con- 
dition of mankind, with what it would 
have been under such circumstances. If 
these principles were forgotten or lost, 
the communication between nation and 
nation must be restricted to land carriage 
and coasting voyages; all the growing 
improvements in ship-building would be 
useless; the important and almost uni> 
versal agency of steam would lose half its 
value ; and, some of the most interesting 
and important principles in mechanics 
and hydrostatics might be erased from 
our works on practical science. 

But if it be astronomy that gives security 
to liavigationy we are indebted to it for our 
commerce. By the power we possess of 
directing a vessel over the water, from one 
country to another, we are, able to procure 
the produce of other nations, by bartering 
tile superfluous productions of our own 
soil and manufactories, for foreign articles. 
This is the origin of commerce ; it is this 
gives activity to our intelligent population, 



Without it industry would want an object, 
and intellect a stimulus ; and as indolence 
increases crime, vice would predominate 
in society. All this is in part prevented 
by commerce, which depends on navigation, 
while navigation depends on astronomy. 

After a consideration of the influence of 
astronomy upon navigation, and the indi- 
rect influence it exerts upon the public 
morals, it is but little to add, that we are 
indebted to it for many of the comforts 
and luxuries of life. Not half the articles 
of consumption in this country are the 
growth of Its own soil, for there are few 
branches of trade that are not in some 
measure dependent on the importation of 
foreign produce. The raw materials used 
in many of our manufactories, are the 
growth of distant lands ; and not only are 
we indebted to navigation for the supply 
of our individual wants, but in many in- 
stances commerce and civilization are aided 
by the conveyance of the same materials 
in a manufactured state to their original 
cultivators. 

But these are not the only positions 
under which we may consider the import- 
ance of astronomy in its application to the 
art of guiding a vessel over the ocean. If 
astronomical phenomena had never been 
studied, and the laws which govern the 
motions of the heavenly bodies had not 
been determined, the human race might at 
this moment have been confined to a small 
extent of country, and have been little 
more civilized than many of the barbarians 
who, in the present day, have no resource 
beyond their personal exertions. We can 
scarcely hav^ a stronger idea of what 
human nature would have been, than by a 
consideration of what the inhabitants of a 
large portion of central Africa are. Lander 
has mentioned, with surprise, the ignorance 
of those who live on the banks of the Niger, 
of its rise, course, and termination ; and 
many other nations are ignorant of naviga- 
tion, but this is a necessary result of a want 
of astronomical knowledge. Had they pos- 
sessed a knowledge of astronomy, they 
would have acquir^ the power of guiding 
a vessel over the sea; a spirit of enter- 
prise would have been induced or en- 
couraged, and they might have become a 
commercial people. But being ignorant, 
they have no curiosity; their intercourse 
with men is confined to the inhabitants of 
a few of the neighbouring states, and upon 
themselves alone they depend for the pro- 
duction of the articles required for the sup- 
port of life. With this confined view of 
society, and possessing the indolence and 
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love of authority common to man, oppres- 
sion and robbery are every where practised, 
and vicious and degrading habits are the 
characteristics by which they are known. 

A picture not much unhke that which is 
now presented in Central Africa, would 
have represented human nature in general, 
had not the mind been enlarged, and in- 
dustry been excited by the commerce which 
has resulted from an application of astro- 
nomical knowledge to the art of navigation. 
This happy discovery has distributed men 
over the whole earth ; different climes have 
enabled them to raise different productions, 
and the intercourse that is maintained, has 
given them an opportunity of exchanging 
their surplus produce: in this way the 
comforts of man have been increased, and 
civilization and social welfare secured. 

In estimating the condition of man with- 
out astronomical knowledge, we have not 
attempted to determine how much these re- 
sults would have been modified by the chas- 
tening influence of religion. But as God 
has been pleased to employ human means, 
in some measure, for the circulation of his 
Divine truth, we may consider it probable, 
that the improvement of the mind, and 
a civilized state of society, has been made 
greatly subservient to its progress among the 
European nations. In many of the events 
that happened in the history of nations, God 
has evidently directed the hearts of men for 
the accomplishment of his own purposes, 
and having in his providence brought about 
a particular state of afi^irs, he has pre- 
pared agents for the introduction and cir- 
culation of his message of mercy. It is 
therefore pleasing to the truly devout mind, 
to contemplate all the changes that have 
resulted from the study of astronomy, as 
instruments, in his hand, for the improve- 
ment of the intellectual powers and reli- 
gious condition of mankind. From the 
earliest ages in the history of the world, 
the eye of the inquiring man has been 
directed to the mysterious movements of 
the heavenly bodies, as worthy his most 
careful thought. This early devotion of 
the mind, to a particular investigation, was 
the cause of the advance of astronomy be- 
fore all other sciences. As soon as a toler- 
ably accurate knowledge of the motions and 
appearances of the stars had been attained, 
the importance of the application of this in- 
formation to navigation was appreciated, and 
in after ages became the means of distribute 
ing the human race over the inhabitable 
portions of the earth, and of improving 
their intellectual and social condition. All 
this was but the prelude to the accomplish- 



ment of God's intentions of mercy; for 
the means that are employed for convejnng 
the natural product of the soil from one 
country to another, are now used for the 
circulation of the Bible and tracts, the 
sending forth of missionaries, and the diffu- 
sion of that knowledge which is necessary 
for the restoration of man to the &vour of 
his offended Creator. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ASTRONOMY AS AF- 
FORDING A STANDARD MEASUREMENT 
OF TIME. 

The present method of dividing time 
is a practical advantage provided by as- 
tronomy. The idea of time is entirely 
dependent on the perception of succession. 
It exists independently of vision, and is 
a mental perception of the succession of 
one idea after another. If we imagine 
all material objects to be at rest, the idea 
of succession, and consequently of time, 
is still present to the mind ; for we are 
conscious, even when shut out from all 
exterior objects, that one thought arises 
after another. But if we should be sur^ 
rounded by moving material objects, 
such as the flowing sea, the rising and 
setting sun, and the planetary bodies, we 
obtain a notion of the division of time. 
The idea of time, however, is not more 
distinct in this instance than in the former ; 
in the one we derive the idea from a suc- 
cession of material objects, in the other 
from a succession of thoughts. 

Strictly speaking, time is indivisible; 
it is a constant succession; yet by the 
perceptible intervals between the occur- 
rence of an event it may be measured. 
For the measurement of time there must 
be some standard, and that standard must 
be an appearance recurring at constant 
and equal intervals. The tides, for in- 
stance, would furnish us with a standard, 
did they rise and fall in equal periods. 
But this is not the case, and there is no 
phenomenon on the surface of the earth 
that is presented with a regularity sufiB- 
cient to warrant its use as a standard of 
measurement. All the phenomena re- 
sulting from motion on the surface of the 
earth, are influenced by so many disturb* 
ing forces that their velocity is continu- 
ally changing. If we were compelled 
to select a standard from terrestrial ap- 
pearances, we should probably find tlie 
best approximation in thevegetable world. 

Being thus deprived of the hope of 
discovering a standard for the measure- 
ment of time in any terrestrial motion, 
we must seek for it in the motion of the 
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heoveDly bodies. It is a singular fact, t 
that in eyery age of the world men have 
been apparently aware of the inexpe- 
diency of expecting it in any other sphere 
of material phenomena. But although 
we find the most correct standard by 
which to measure the lapse of time in the 
motions of the hearenly bodies, these do 
not furnish us with a very obvious me- 
thod of measurement The vicissitudes of 
day and night might give a rude division, 
and the heliacal* rising or setting of pe- 
culiar stars at different periods of the 
year a more extended measure of dura- 
tion. But the length of the day perpe- 
tually varies, and in the course of years 
the star that once declared the com- 
mencement of a certain period or season 
ceases to be its messenger. The ancient 
Egyptians waited the overflow of the Nile 
when Sirius, the dog-star, rose ^ith the 
sun ; but Sirius has tor many ages ceased 
to precede that event; and Aldebaran 
once rose heliacally on the first of May, 
but that star long since failed thus to 
attend the month of vernal hilarity and 
of flowers. 

The motion of the earth on its axis is, 
however, an event of suflBcient regularity 
to be employed as a standard measure- 
ment of time. If we take any other 
planetary motion, it is equally certain 
and uniform, but is rendered by the mo- 
tion of the earth in its orbit so apparently 
irregular, that we cannot, without long 
calculation, determine its precise change 
of position. But the time occupied by 
the earth in a revolution on its axis from 
west to east is so uniform, that the appa- 
rent motion of the stars from east to west 
may be appropriately adopted as a stan* 
dard by wnicn to compute the lapse of 
time. The time which intervenes be- 
tween the period when a star is seen on 
the meridian, and that in which it returns 
to the same point, is by the universal 
consent of astronomers denominated a 
siderial day, and has been divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called siderial 
hours. 

The motion of the earth on its axis 
also gives to the sun an apparent daily 
motion from east to west, and there are 
many practical reasons why the sun 
should be chosen as our standard of mea- 
Burement in preference to the stars, 
although our divisions may not be so 
accurate. If we observe the sun when 

* An epithet for the rising and setting of a star 
nr planet, when it lises and sets with, or at the 
Aaiiie time as the sun. 



on the meridian, that is, at noon, we see 
it gradually descend and pass through 
the western horizon to rise in the east, 
and to return again to • the meridian. 
The period occupied in performing this 
revolution is called a solar day. But a 
solar day is of longer duration than a 
siderial day; for although the sun and 
the star may be on the meridian at the 
same time to-day, the star wiU arrive 
there to-morrow a few moments before 
the sun. This is occasioned by the ap- 
parent yearly motion of the sun in the 
ecliptic, produced by the real annual 
motion of the earth. Now when we 
measure, day after day, the intervals be- 
tween the successive arrivals of the sun 
on the meridian, we discover that the 
period is variable ; sometimes it is more 
than twenty-four siderial hours, and 
sometimes less. There is therefore not 
onlv a difierence between the siderial 
and the solar day, but 'also a variation in 
the length of the solar day, from which 
cause we are compelled to take a mean 
of the whole, and this is called a mean 
solar day; one twenty-fourth part of 
which is a mean solar hour. This 
division hajs been adopted as the civil 
standard of time. 

The standard for the larger division of 
time, a ^ear, has also been selected from 
the motion of the earth. In consequence 
of the real revolution of the earth round 
the sun as the centre of the system, the 
sun has an apparent annual revolution 
in the ecliptic. This motion is not so 
uniform as that by which we regulate 
our day, and a somewhat artificial ar- 
rangement has been adopted to correct 
the apparent irregularity. 

The slightest reflection upon the con- 
dition of a man as a social beiujo^ will 
show the necessity for a division of time, 
and the benefit conferred on society by 
astronomy in providing the means. What 
would be the state of our large mercan- 
tile towns and cities, and how could their 
business be conducted, if there were no 
means of dividing time by a common 
standard ? It is absolutely necessary for 
the well-being of society, and this has 
been acknowledged in every age, and by 
men of all ranks in civilized states. 

Now, let it be imagined that these 
standards of measurement were destroy- 
ed, by what means could time be divided, 
and how could engagements be regu- 
lated ? We might indeed be compelled 
to determine its lapse by the dripping of 
water or by the burning of a candle ; or 
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W. Titaa. FibiMTi «. Ivy tain^ flt. FanTis 
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ICBIPTUSB tLLOST RATIONS. No, XIT. 
" HIa •DgmlH ihill liA lb* Anit."— Pu. lull. «. 
Tbis DKlm, ccoeidcred bj eminoit critics 
u wntlen bj Dbvid fer SakHnon, it ge~ 
nerallf, if not nniTenalljr ftclmonledged, 
>7 wrilen en the Bible, lo hare a refer- 
cnoe to the Mcniah'i kiDgdom, tinee roBiijr 
thinp in it conld only be Btrictl; true of 
CbnM ; iu dnntioa u long ax the sua and 
DUMB, dw cnbjection of all kbgs lo iu 
an&arity, the uppineM of all its subjecti, 
and Ifae nnimnl boooun of the King, 
admit ot M other application ; lo that, if 
written in hooonr of tne illuiirioui lung of 
land, "m gnuber ttmn Solomon is here," 

Tbe bnpume expretsed in the p«s«Bge 
above ^rea, is deacciptiTe of the ultimate 
•ubjeetton of Cbiisl's foes to hii supreme 
auihcng', whetha we consider theni as 
' TolDotanr.stnantS boiriDg belbre him, and 
lubdued bjr his merC]', or involuntary, and 

vol, HI, 



so forced to bend bnieath his power. The 
allugicHiof this passage is to theobsequious 
reverence with which an eastern monarch 
is approached. 

Mr. Hu^ Boyd, in his account of his 
embassy to the king of Candy, in Ceylon, 
describes the manner in which his com- 
panions approached him. " They almost 
Uteially licked the dust ; ptostratiiig ihem- 
selvea with their bees almost close to the 
stoiK floor, and throwing out their arms 
and legs." 

The lower class of people m Japan also 
□bserre a profound silence n4ien their 
plinces pass, and fall prostrate on the 
Round, in order to show their respect." 
So with the Turks, as soon as an ambas- 
sador sees the sulbn, whether at the win- 
dow or elsewhere, he immediately falls 
down on his kneet, and kisses thegniimd. ' 
J.C, . 
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INSECTS. — No. XXXIV. 
{Remarkable Differences.) 

" The world, by diflPerence, is in order 
found." In every direction diversity is 
apparent, and that which prevails among 
the insect tribes, ought not to be over- 
looked. Among them, for instance, con- 
trary to what generally occurs in verte- 
brate animals, the size of the female is 
almost constantly larger than that of the 
male. Even in the larva and pupa states, 
a practised eye can judge, from their 
greater size, which individuals will be- 
come females. There are, however, some 
exceptions to this rule. The size of the 
female in ordinary cases seems connected 
with her office as a mother, that sufficient 
space may be allowed for the vast num- 
ber of eggs she is to produce; and though, 
in the majority of cases, the disproportion 
between the two sexes is not very consi- 
derable, yet in some few it is enormous. 
Reaumur mentions a beetle, the male of 
which 18 so small compared with the fe- 
male, that a bull not bigger than a sheep, 
or even a hare, set by the side of the lai^est 
cow, would aptly show the contrast. The 
female of many gall-insects is so large 
compared with the male, that the latter 
traverses her back as an ample area for a 
walk. But this is nothing compared with 
the prodigious difference between the sexes 
of termesfatale, and other species of white 
ants, whose males are often many thou- 
sand times less than the females, when 
the latter are distended with eggs. When 
the business of oviposition commences, 
they take the eggs from the female, and 
place them in the nurseries prepared for 
their reception. Her abdomen now be- 
gins gradually to extend, till in process of 
time it is enlarged to 1500 or 2000 times 
the size of the rest of her body, and her 
bulk equal to that of 20,000 or 30,000 
workers. This part, often more than three 
inches in length, is now a vast mass 
of eggs, making long circumvolutions 
through numberless slender serpentine 
vessels; which, like the undulations of 
water, produce a perpetual rise and fall 
over the whole surface of the abdomen, 
and occasion a constant extrusion of the 
eggB, amounting sometimes in old females 
to sixty in a minute, or eighty thousand 
and upwards in twenty-four hours. As 
these females live two years in their per- 
fect state, how astonishing must be the 
number produced in that time ! 

In some species, the sexes are either 
partly or wholly of a different colour. In 



the common libellula depressa, which 
may be seen hawking over every pool, 
the abdomen of the male is usually slate 
colour, while that of his partner is yellow, 
but with darker side spots. Reaumur, 
however, noticed some males that were 
of the same colour with the females. 
Schelver observed, when he put the skins 
of these insects into water, that the colours 
common to both sexes were in the sub- 
stance of the skin, and remained fixed; 
while those that were peculiar to one, 
could be taken off with a hair pencil, 
and coloured the water; which, there- 
fore, were superficial, and, as it were, 
laid on. The yellow males, therefore, 
that Reaumur observed, were probably 
such as had the superficial blue colour, 
which distinguishes them, \i'ashed off. 
In one case, the males are of a lovely 
silky blue, and the females green ; in 
another the male is wholly black, and the 
female wholly grey, and of so very diffe- 
rent an aspect, that they were long re- 
garded as distinct species. 

The sexes of insects vary also in their 
sculpture. Thus the wing cases of the 
females of many* of the larger water- 
beetles are deeply furrowed, while those 
of the males are quite smooth and level ; 
and the thorax of the female in several 
species of colymbetes of the same tribe, 
has on each side several tortuous impressed 
lines or scratches, like net work, which 
are not to be discovered in the male. 

The legs of some bees are distingubhed 
in the sexes, by a difference in their cloth- 
ing. A singular apparatus has been given 
to the worker-bees for the purpose of car- 
rying the propolis, (a brown, odoriferous, 
resinous substance, more tenacious and 
extensible than wax, and well adapted for 
cementing and varnishing,) as well as the 
pollen of flowers, to the hive. The shin, 
or middle portion of the hind pair of legs, 
is actually formed into a triangular bas- 
ket, admirably adapted to this design. 
The bottom of this basket is composied 
of a smooth, shining, horn-like substance, 
hollowed out in the substance of the limb, 
and surrounded with a margin of strong 
and thickly set bristles; a structure b^ 
longing only to the females and neuters, 
and which will be in vain looked for in 
the male. Whatever materials may be 
plaoed by the bee in the interior of this 
basket, are secured from falling out, by 
the bristles around it, whose elasticity 
will even allow the load to be heaped be- 
yond their points without letting it fall. 
Mr. Knight caused a part of a tree strip 
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ped of the bark to be covered with a ce- 
ment, composed of bees'-wax and turpen- 
tine, and he observed that this was fre- 
quented by hive-bees, who, finding it to be 
a very good propolis ready made, detached 
it from the tree by their mandibles or jaws, 
and then, as usual, passed it from the first 
leg to the second, and so on. When one 
bee had thus collected its load, another 
often came behind and took it away ; a se- 
cond and third load were lost in the same 
manner ; thus furnishing, perhaps, an in- 
stance of the division of labour which is so 
strikingly exemplified in every part of the 
economy of bees. 

It is also worthy of remark, that when 
the bee is loading her singular basket, she 
first kneads the piece she has detached with 
her mandibles, till it becomes somewhat 
dry, and less adhesive, as otherwise it 
would stick to her limbs. This preliminary 
process sometimes occupies nearly half an 
hour. She then passes it backwards by 
means of her feet, to the cavity of her bas- 
ket, giving it two or three pats to make it 
adhere ; and when she adds a second por- 
tion to the first, she often finds it necessary 
to pat it still harder. When she has pro- 
cured as much as the basket will conve- 
niently hold, she flies ofi* with it to the 
hive, unless relieved of it in the way that 
has just been described. 

With regard to the general shape of their 
body, the male and female usually resemble 
each other : but here also there are some 
cases of difference. The male of the hive- 
bee is much thicker and more clumsy than 
either the female or the worker ; but in one 
tribe of insects, the males are nearly cylin- 
drical in shape, and very narrow, while the 
other sex are oblong or ovate ; and in an- 
other the male is long and slender, and the 
female short and thick ; which, in more than 
one instance, has occasioned their being 
mistaken for distinct insects. 

In concluding thb account, the differ- 
ences in the structure of particular parts 
and organs must be briefly noticed. The 
male stag-beetle not only exceeds the fe- 
male in the length of his mandibles, but 
also greatly in the size and dimensions of 
his head. Some males have threatening 
horns, usually hollow, which give them 
some resemblance to many of the larger 
quadrupeds. Many are unicorns, and 
have their bead armed with only a single 
horn ; others, like the he-goat or the stag, 
have a pair of horns ; others go beyond 
any known quadrupeds in their number 
of horns. In reference to the antennae. 



the advantage seems to be wholly on the 
side of the males; since in them these 
wonderful instruments of unknown sensa- 
tions are not only more complex, but usu- 
ally more elegant than those of the other 
sex. Some antennee assume an appear- 
ance of plumes — not from the branches 
that proceed from them, but from the fine 
long hairs that beset and adorn them. 
These are universally indications of the 
male sex ; those of the females being ge- 
nerally comparatively naked. 

In the female of the common glow- 
worm not the slightest vestige of wing- 
cases or wings is visible, and the creature 
resembles a larva rather than a perfect 
insect ; yet its mate is a true beetle, fur- 
nished with both. For the chirping of 
the cricket tribe, produced by the friction 
of the basis of their elytra, or wing-cases, 
against each other, there is something pe- 
culiar in their structure. These parts of 
both sexes are divided lengthways into 
two portions; a vertical or lateral one 
which covers the sides, and a horizontal 
one which covers the back. In the fe- 
male both these portions resemble each 
other in their nervures, which, running 
obliquely in two directions, form, by their 
intersection, numerous small lozenge- 
shaped meshes or areolets. The elvtra 
also of these have no elevation at their 
base. In the males the vertical portion 
does not materially differ from that of the 
females ; but in the horizontal the base of 
each elytrum is so elevated as to form a 
cavity beneath. The nervures also which 
are stronger and more prominent, run 
here and there very irregularly, with va- 
rious inflexions, describing curves, spirals, 
and other figures difficult and tedious to 
describe, and producing a variety of areo- 
lets of different size and shape, but gene- 
rally larger than those of the female : par- 
ticularly towards the extremity of the 
wing may be observed a space nearly cir- 
cular, surrounded by one nervure, and di- 
vided into two areolets by another. 

But here we may pause. With tnith 
has it been said 

<' Each crawling insect holds a rank 

Important in the plan of Him— who framed 
This scale of beings; holds a rank, which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave a gap behind, 
Which nature's self would rue." 

And that an alteration in the appointed 
circumstances of any one would be at- 
tended with incalculable disadvantage, is < 
equally certain. 
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In former oumbeia of the Weekly Fi- 
«Kw we have eadeavoured to give a brier 
description of Heventl bteiestiDg oi^jans of 
th« animal fi&me : ne have dwelt upon 
the itTUdUTe and piopertiet of the eye, Uie 
ear, and the hand ; and we are now ^ut 
10 explain, ai limpl]' as poaeible, the me- 
chanism 1^ which the vital fluid ii canied 
through thouMods of cliaiineb, lo as to 
tiavene ererj' portion of the body, giving 
warmth, health, and animation to our teoe- 
menti of clay :" for the blood is the life 
thereof." We are, in feet, about to describe 
the structure of the heart and blood- 
veuels, and the general plan of the circu- 
lating system. 

Lifb is a wonder ; the laws of life are 
bawd upon a principle which is beyond 
the sphere of our comprehension, and all 
the opoations of Uving bodies proclaim, 
in the most direct and forcible manner, 
the agency of God, who alone could have 
Germed, who alone can maintain, who alone 
understands that mystery. It is a mysterious 
principle, which, though it eludes the 



while cireulalioff in the body ; it i: 
thing which gives the nerves the 



and which converts the nutriment we taki 
into warm and living blood. Who can ex- 
plain what is life ! The more we try, tlie 
ntoit an we lost in wrader. Can the 



most gifted sage boast that he has oitertd 
into the arcana of nature ? Can the vrisMt 
man create the meanest insect, or re- 
animate its no l(»iger vital frame, or recall 
and reunite its riamentaiy parricles, and 
say, Imc f No. But there is One who 
can ; there is One who has done this, and 
more : it is He who said, " Let Iboe be 
light, and there was light;" who created 
man, and all living things by his Word, 
— that Word, which in the b^inning " was 
with God, and was God, and without 
which was not any thing made that was 

But though life, abstractedly corwdered, 
must ever remain a raystei^, the opoatitws 
of living bodies, upon which their organic 
existence immediately depoids, are, to a 
certain point, widiin our powers of investi- 
gatioQ, and offer, to the reSective mind, 
subjects of the highest interest. One of 
these operations of vitality is the circulation 
of the blood, to understand which, we 
must first become generally acquainted 
with the agmts by which it is effected. 
These are the heart, the arteries, and the 
veros, the two latter being oftea deoomi- 
□ated, in general terms, hlood-vesBels. 

In man, together with the lest of the 
mammalia, and in birds, the heart is formed 
on one general plan; but when we pais 10 
reptiles, fishes, and the lower orders of 
animate beings, we find it vei; Tariondj 
modified. 

Our obaervalions will mainly apply M ' 
viarm red-blooded vertebrata, that it, nuun* 
malia and birds. 
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The heart, then, is a laige hollow 
mttsde, internally divided into four cavi- 
ties. 

In the mammalia it is situated in the 
chest, between the lungs, and enfolded in 
a membianous bag, le^uiically called the 
pericardium. In birds, there is no chest 
properly so called, and the lungs are not 
loose, but attached to the vertebrae and 
ribs, filling up the hollows between the 
ribs; the heart, therefore, in this order, is 
not placed exactly in the same relative si- 
tuatKXi as in the mammalia, and it further 
differs also in one or two points of struc- 
ture. Our purpose, however, is not to 
enter into mmutie, but to generalize as 
mudi as possible. 

. The kni cavities of the heart are as fol- 
lows :— a right auricle, and a right ven- 
tricle, a left auricle, and a left ventricle. 

The auricles are small hoUow earlike 
appendages, with their muscular walls, 
possessing little strength, or power: they 
seem, indeed, to be rather oilatations of 
the veins wluch terminate in them, than 
separate and distinct cavities. In our 
sketch above, they are marked as fol- 
lows >-«. the right, r. the left. The ven- 
tricles constitute the great mass of this 
oigan ; their walls are thick and muscular, 
but not in an equal ratio ; the parietei of 
the right ventricle Twhidi has only to 
send the blood to the lungs) being the 
weakest, while those of the left ventricle 
(whence the blood is sent to the uttermost 
parts of ttie body) are of enormous strength 
and thickness. The ventricles are not se- 
parated externally, in so distinct a manner 
as afe the aurid^, but the boundary line 
between them is marked by veins and 
aiteriei, which may be obsenred running 
down the heart to its point or apex. The 
ventricles are mariced as follows :--6. the 
right, a. the left. 

The remainder of the parts to be noticed 
in the sketch of this organ are as follows : 

c. e,f. The aorta, arising from left ven- 
tricle. 

g. h.L Arteries branching from it, going 
to the head and neck ; g. the artery inno- 
merata; A. and t. the left canotid, and sub- 
clavian. 

k. The pulmonary artery. 

L L Its oranches on the lungs. 

m.m. Pulmonary veins, bringing back 
the blcod from the lungs into left auricle r. 

o. Ascending vena cava^ bringing back 
the bk)od of tiie lower parts into ri^t au- 
ricle n. 

p. Veins entering the cava. 



q. Descending vena cava bringing back 
blood from upper parts of body, into right 
auricle n. 

The reader will refer as he proceeds to 
our engraving. 

There is no direct communication, in the 
mature condition of mammalia, between 
the right and the left cavities of the heart, 
the blood having to pass through the lungs, 
from the right, before it can reach me 
left portion of the heart; hence such a 
heart is said to be double, in reference to 
what we find it to be in the lower orders 
of animals. The rig^t portion is called 
the pulmonic, because from thence the 
blood received from the body is carried to 
the lungs ; the left, the tyttemie, because 
the blood returned from the lungs, is 
thence sent out to the body at large, for its 
nutriment, and the maintoiance of its or- 
ganic functions. This, however, will be 
better understood when we shall have de- 
scribed the cavities of the heart a little 
more in detail, and followed the course 
of the circulating fluid through the arteries 
and the veins. M. 



MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF ARALIACEOUS 
PLANTS AND SHRUBS. 

Tie AraHoy or angelica-tree, the type 
or representative of this order of plants and 
shrubs, received its latter name from the 
resemblance which its round clusters (um- 
bels) have to those of the angelica. The 
fruit, however, is not a twin seed, as in 
the angelica, but a five celled berry, which 
is striped or marked with indented lines, 
and, being surmounted by a permanent 
calyx, it sSbrds a ready mark for discrimi- 
nation, independent of other notes of differ- 
ence between a shrub and an herbaceous 
plant. Several species of this genus are, 
by the natives where they grow wild, 
treated as simples, and have obtained some 
reputation for their efficacy in dropsical 
diseases. 

The Aralia Palmata, or palmate-leaved 
angelica-tree, a native of China, produces 
a bark which is used by the Chinese as a 
medicament in dropsies and diseases of the 
skin. This shrub climbs like the ivy; 
bears palmate, or five-lobed leaves, (so as 
to have a certain resemblance to the hands 
when the fingers are spread out,) and a 
cluster of white flowers. 

Aralia NudicauRsy or naked-stalked an- 

Igelica-tree, is a native of Canada or Vir- 
ginia. It has a very short stem, with 
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leaves elegantly divided*, the flowers are 
in clusters, like those of our common ivy. 
The inhabitants of Canada use the roots 
of this species instead of sarsaparilla, the 
root of which has been proved, by many 
trials, to have a good effect in cases where 
the sharpness or acrimony of the fluids 
occasions a derangement of the external 
sur&ce of the body. There appears to be a 
strange correspondence between that state 
of the system which produces dropsy, and 
the state of the skin. One of the Sandwich 
Island Chiefs, who was a sincere friend to 
religion and the missionaries, was afflicted 
with this malady, and subject to an un- 
sightly disorder in the legs, which is en- 
demic or local in that group. As the 
time for affording a temporary relief by the 
customary operation drew near, the sores 
upon the legs broke out, rankled, and dis- 
charged, and presented a most ** lazar- 
like^' and revolting appearance. But within 
a short time after the operation, the legs, 
which had so lately offered a piteous illus- 
tration of Isaiah, i. 6, were healed, and 
only reminded us of their former condition 
hy discoloured patches, powdered with a 
scurfy whiteness. We have told this short 
story, as it proves, without any pathological 
or recondite reasoning upon the subject, 
that the same medicine may be useful 
among the inhabitants of one place iir the 
dropsy, where it is common, and in an- 
other, for a disease of the skin, firom the 
connexion that is seen to obtain between 
them. We are therefore justified in saying, 
that these two plants just mentioned have 
nearly, if not entirely, the same effect; 
which is worthy of remark, for in stem and 
foliage they differ greatly, but in the nature 
of their flowers they are essentially the 
same. 

The virtues of the Panax QuiTiquefoiium, 
or Gin-seng, have been already alluded to, 
under that head, in No, III. 

Hedera Helix, common ivy. The ivy, 
according to Dioscorides, is useful in all 
kinds of ulcer. The leaves boiled in wine 
are good for a discoloured and sun-burnt 
skin ; properties very similar to which we 
have just seen the Canadians ascribe to an 
associate of the ivy, the aralia nudicaulis. 
The powdered berries of the ivy, when 
ripened to dryness, were formerly exhibited 
in large doses, as a remedy against the 
plague. The same authority quoted above, 
recommends it in diseases of the nostrils, and 
as an antidote against the bite of the taran- 
tula. The ivy was worn hi a vnreath about 
the head by bacchanalians, doubtless on 
account of its flourishing in bloom and 



greenness when most other shrubs sicken 
from the inclemencies of winter ; for wine, 
in the flustered imagination of a drunkard, 
imparts youth, health, and beauty, with 
every goodly and prosperous gift. The 
burden of jovial songs is, that while 
sober-minded persons are fading with care, 
the lover of wine is always green and fresh. 
Such vn?etched dupes of their own deceiv- 
ings are the votaries of jollity and good-fel- 
lowship. The ivy was not the only material 
m the composition of this crown, but the 
vine branches and various kinds of flowers 
were employed for the same purpose. If 
the reader will be pleased to turn to Isaiah 
xxviii. 1, he vdll find an allusion to this 
practice ; and, in the following verses, a se- 
vere reproof to v^dne- bibbers . Porcius Cato, 
who fought, at the age of seventeen, in the 
war against Hannibal, and was himself the 
pattern of domestic economists, teaches us, 
in rule cxi. in his work on rustic affairs, 
how to find by experiment when wine 
has been diluted with water. " If you 
would know," says he, " whether water has 
been put to the wine or not, make a 
small vessel of the wood of the ivy, then 
pour that wine which you suppose has 
water into it. If it has water, the wine will 
flow out, the water remain; for a vessel 
mads of the ivy wood will not hold wine.*' 
Porcius Cato most likely gave this recipe 
upon the credit of others, without an expe- 
riment ; for since his time, Olaus Wormius 
actually put the precept to its trial, but it 
was found that not only vdne leaked through 
tlie spongy wood, but the water also, to 
bear it company. The ivy yields a gum 
resin, which is sometimes imported and 
sold in the shops. It is obtained in the 
usual vtray, by wounding the stem, when the 
gum resin oozes out, and congeals about the 
wound. If the top of the germen or un- 
ripe fruit be examined while it is in flowo*, 
a number of minute drops will be seen 
upon it, as we have stated in our descrip- 
tion of this shrub. See Hedera, No. HI. 
The dew just described is doubtless a gum 
resin, and offers a connecting liok.tfetween 
the aialiaceous and umbelliferous plants. 



MUSICAL TALENTS OF SAMUBL WESLEY. 

Samuel Wesley gave some astonishing 
proofs of his love for music when quite a 
child. The following is abridged from the 
Methodist Magazine, where some anecdotes 
of his early life are given as stated by his 
father, the Rev. Charles Wesley. 

While his brother Charles was playbg, 
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Samuel used to stand by, with his childisli 
fiddle, scraping and beating time. The 
first tunes ne aimed at, were the King's 
Anthem and Fischer's Minuet, which he 
picked up from the street-organ players, 
when he was about three years of age. 

Whenever Mr. Kelway came to teach 
Charles, Sam constantly attended, and ac- 
companied Charles on the chair. If his 
hiolher ever began playing his lesson before 
Sam was called, he would cry and roar as 
if he had been beaten. When Mr. Arnold 
heard him at the harpsichord, he said, *' I 
set down Sam for one of my family.'' When- 
ever he heard his brother begin to play, he 
could tell whose music it was, (whether 
Handel, Corelli, Scarlatti, or any other;) 
and what part of what lesson, sonata, or 
overture. 

When he was about eight years of age. 
Dr. Boyce called on his father, saying, 
" Sir, I hear you have got an En^ish Mo- 
zart in your house;" adding, that he had 
been told wonderful things of him. A 
piece of music of Samuel's composition 
was shown to the doctor, who looked over 
it very carefully, " These airs are certainly 
some of the prettiest I have seen. This 
boy writes, by nature, as true a bass as I 
can by rule and study.'' 

After this he was much taken notice of, 
playing voluntaries on the organ ; delight- 
mg many companies for hours together 
with his own music, and playing the first 
violin at private concerts. He was, also, 
every vriwre as much admired and loved 
for his behaviour, as for his skill in music. 
"If he loved any thing better than 
music, it was regularity. He took to it 
himsdf. Nothing could exceed his punctu- 
ality. No company, no persuasion, could 
keep him up beyond his time. He never 
could be prevailed on to hear any concert 
by night. The moment the clock gave 
warning for eight, away ran Sam, in the 
midst cf his most favourite music. Once 
be rose up, saying, " Come, mamma, let 
us go home, or I sha'nt be in bed by 
eight." When some talked of carrying him 
to the queen^ and I asked him if he was 
willing to go, ** Yes ; with all my heart," 
he answered; "but I won't stay beyond 
eight." 

The praises bestowed so lavishingly upon 
him did not seem to affect, much less to 
hurt him ; and whenever he went into the 
company of his betters, he would much 
latber have stayed at home; yet, when 
UDODg them, he was fi%e and easy; so that 
MMne remarked, ** He Ixhaves as one bred 



up at court, yet without a courtier's ser- 
vility." 

In addition to the above, the Hon. Daines 
Barrington gives some further particulars 
respecting this extraordinary boy. He first 
saw him when he was nearly ten years of 
age ; and he states, that he vras then able 
to execute the most difficult lessons for the 
harpsichord at sight, and that his fingers 
never wanted the guidance of the eye in the 
most rapid and desultory passages. He 
could execute the most crabbed composition 
at sight : his abilities in this way were once 
put to a severe test. An old composition, 
supposed to have been composed by Queen 
Elizabeth, which none of the harpsichord 
masters could perform, was taken to him. 
Samuel immediately placed it on his desk, 
and, although he allowed that there were 
two or three passages which he could not 
play at sight, as they were " so queer and 
awkvirard," yet he said he had no notion 
of not trying. He boggled at these " queer 
and awkward parts" the first time, but 
executed them clearly at the second prac- 
tice. 

His judgment as to the merits or defects 
of musical composition, was also very acute 
and correct. Lord Momington once said, 
that he always wished to consult Master 
Wesley upon any difficulty in composition, 
as he knew no one who gave such immediate 
and satisfactory information. 

An instance of the delicacy of his feel- 
ings may now be stated. He had been 
desired to compose an easy melody in tlie 
minor third, for an experiment on little 
Crotch ; and that he would go to hear what 
that very extraordinary child was capable 
of. Crotch was not in good humour ; and 
Master Wesley submitted, amongst other 
thmgs, to play upon a cracked violin, in 
order to please him; the company, how- 
ever, having found out who he was, pressed 
him very much to play upon the organ, 
which Sam constantly declined. As this 
was contrary to his usual readiness in 
obliging any person who had the curiosity 
to hear him, newas afterwards asked what 
might be the occasion of his refusal ; 
when he said that it would look like wish- 
mg to shine at little Crotch's expense. 

It would appear, also, that this youthful 
musical genius vi^as able to sing at sight 
from the time of his first knowing his notes. 
We shall conclude our notice with an anec- 
dote related of him by the Hon. Daines 
Barrington : — 

" He was desired to compose a march 
for one of the regiments of guards; which 
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he did to the approbation of all that ever 
heard it ; and a distinguished officer of the 
royal navy declared that it was a move- 
ment which would probably inspire steady 
and serene courage when the enemy was 
approaching. As I thought the boy would 
like to hear this march performed, I car- 
ried him to the parade at the proper time, 
when it had the honour of banning the 
military concert. The piece being finished, 
I asked him whether it was executed to his 
satisfaction ; to which he replied, ^ By no 
means.' I then immediately introduced 
him to the band, (which consisted of. very 
tall and stout musicians,) that he might 
set them right. On this Sam said to them, 
' You have not done justice to my compo- 
sition.' To which they answoed the urchin 
with both astonishment and contempt, by, 
'Your composition!' Sam, however, re- 
plied with great serenity, * Yes, my compo- 
sition!' which I confirmed, 'ukey then 
stared, and severally made their excuses, by 
protesting that they had copied accurately 
from the manuscript which had been put 
into their hands. This he most readily al- 
lowed to the hautbois and bassoons, but 
said that it was the players on the French 
horns that were in fault ; who making the 
same defence, he insisted upon the original 
score being produced, and, showing Uiem 
their mistake, ordered the march to be 
played again; which they submitted to 
with as much deference as they would 
have shown to Handel." 



HORSEMONGER JAIL. 

It was on the sabbath day, that, passing 
by the end of a street, a crowd engaged 
my attention. Thinking it probable that 
some one was preaching in the open air to 
the multitude,! moved towards the throng, 
but soon fbund that the people assembl^ 
together were of a very different descrip- 
tion to those who bear the word gladly, 
or hunger and thirst after eternal \Se, A 
reckless crowd of persons, mostly young, 
was assembled, and the loud laugh of 
thoughtless folly, the horrid oath of the 
daring blasphemer, and the coarse ribaldiy 
of the profane, were blended together. 
There were some persons, apparently, 
drawn to the spot by mere curiosity; but 
they formed an exception only to that 
concourse of sabbath breakers, who, by 
turns, chaffered with the Jew-boys for 
their oranges, played at leap-frog, excited 
their dogs to figh^ or quarrelled with each 
other. 



Being a stranger to the place, I asked 
a by-stander the cause of the crowd, when 
he significantly pointed to the roof of the 
lai^ge building, exactly opposite the throng. 
It was Horsemonger Jail, on the top of 
which was erected a gallows, ready for the 
execution of a murderer on the morrow 
morning. 

Thus, on the sabbath* day, with the 
gallows before their eyes, whereon, in less 
than twenty-four hours, a wretched being 
would end a guilty life by enduring a mi- 
serable death, this thron? was assembled 
together in all the thoughtlessness of on- 
subjugated mirth, and the hardiness of 
the most obdurate impiety. ** Lord, what 
is man !" 



TROUBLE. 
*' I wiU ^ irith him in trouble." Ps. xci. 1 5. 

Many remarkable facts are recorded in 
Scripture, verifying the truth of this pro- 
mise. God was with faithful Abraham to 
comfort and sustain him under all the 
trials of his pilgrimage, and encourage him 
** to look for a dty that had foundations:" 
he was with Daniel in the time of ex- 
tremity, to stop the mouths of lions: he 
was with Job, so that he Exclaimed, ^ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth :" he was 
with David, and enabled him to say, 
** though I walk through the valley and 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil." He 
has been to his people in all ages that are 
past, and he will be in those which are to 
come, ** a very present help in time of 
trouble." This is the christian's privilege, 
that this God is his God, and he will 
guide him in life's intricate path — ^he will 
be a ref^e for hint in the day of adver- 
iity — he will be his solace on the bed of 
affliction-^and in death he will be with 
him, to calm the swellings of Jordan— to 
dispel the gloom, and to animate him 
witn the blessed hope of celebrating for 
ever the praises of Grod and the Lamb in 
the realms of bliss and immortality. 

Studiosus. 



How to Live. — Live not so much upon 
the comforts of God, as upon the God of 
comforts. Psalm Ixiii. 3. 
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toM» Hal 



Wht doM the siow-diop, " Ihe morniDg 
Mu o( fltwrere," p«rt ft»th iU preUy bloa- 
MHiH amidst the chills or Ihiat and cold 
weather T Not •luely Tor the mere purpose 
of funndiing poets niih a theme lo string 
venes upcm, or a subject for figures of 
speech ; though many of these we must 
allow to be finely conceived, and elegantly 
introdoced, such as that of M. Robmson : 
Wtaxn-u I llnd tbte. genllt Bown, 



Ind iKpi ud •luiinkltkg Hue. 


Or that rf Mt«. Tighe, who describes the 
mow-drop, u 

The irintu flgmp, 
Tluit whiter Ihw tlw tnnw II Woomi nmong, 
Dkiodi iu filr brad fntimtHfre to Ibe powei 



And no less pretty are the lines of ano- 
ther female writer, Mrs. Chaitotle Smith, 
who describes the flower. 



Benenth tbs orehud banghi Iby bodi ippeu. 
While iiui (he cold Dorth-eiui imnnlnl lowen. 
.And icsrcB the h»»1o In the lesflne Bopw 
The gnuli •pm^^ed with thy ■llTei diipi. 

Yet >heci thoH pdlld b1ou><mi tball glie plu* 
To counllen Kibei of richer hue »nd ««■»■ 

gumniFi'i pLf blrxmii, and A utumn'i yellaw no*, 
I eh»U Ihj IntKloroui beUilamenl. 

Ba laumeTlng imwKrd In IIFe'e no'xR tnck, 
Even vhlle varm yuutb Iti biUihl lUuiloD leoli. 

Fond inemoi; eflen with rrirel looki buk 
Ta ghildhowl'i pleunrei, end to IntUil (Mrnde. 

That the snow-drop has been destined 
by Providence for some more useful pur- 
pose than to be thus exhibited in poe- 
try, can require, we think, no argument to 
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prove ; though we may not in this, as 
in numberless other instances in creation, 
be able to point out the precise design 
intended by rrovidence in the early bloom- 
k^ of the snow-drop. 

We have just met with the following 
chance incident, which we conceive may 
throw some light on this subject. 

Walking in a garden, during one of die 
spring-like days, which were so common 
during the early part of 1834, we observed 
on a snow-drop blossom, a very uncommon 
insect for tliis season of the year — a wall- 
wasp, {odi^nerut murarius^ one of the 
solitary species, of a dark glossy black 
cblour, crossed with narrow bands of a 
pale golden yellow. The poor thing ap- 
peared to be very sluggish and languid, 
benumbed, no doubt, by the cold, though 
partially revived by the bright sunshine, 
which was then streaming over the open- 
ing blossoms of clumps of snow-drops 
and primroses, planted at intervals in 
the borders. We will not assert, that 
this feeble wall-wasp actually found any 
sip of honey in the snow-drop blossom ; 
for though such is very probable, it is 
always hazardous to conjecture without 
actual observation, respecting the actions 
of creatures, which are directed eitlier me- 
diately or immediately by Him ''who 
worketh by means, and contrary to means,*' 
but it led us to believe this conjecture al 
least plausible. 

And may it not be, (we went on to sup- 
pose,) that the early blowing of the snow- 
drop, as well as the late blowing of the 
ivy, and some other plants, is destined to 
spread a table in the wintry wilderness for 
such insects as may, like our poor wall- 
wasp, have accidentally survived the ge- 
neral destruction of their kindred on the 
first setting in of cold weather ; or such 
insects as the hive bees which may 
chance to be roilsed from their torpid 
sleep, by weather milder tlian usual, or by 
an occasional day of sunshine? Many 
insects, in such circumstances, do certainly 
perish, as do summer insects by some 
tempests, and as cities are destroyed by 
earthquakes; but it is at least pleasing 
to reflect, that the snow-drop, and a few 
other flowers of its companionship, may 
be serviceable to prevent a few bees, wasps, 
and similar insects from perishing of abso- 
lute famine. Such a reflection, indeed, 
to our mind, throws a brighter interest 
around the snow-drop, than all the poetry 
chat was ever written in its praise; -and 
we think it will do so to the minds of all 
those who are accustomed even in an in- 



cident so apparently trivial as seeing an 
insect resting on a flower, to *Mook 
through nature, up to nature's God." 



MELANCHOLY EFFECTS OF SUDDEN 
FRIGHT. 

To indulge in the disposition, too pre- 
valent among many, to excite sudden terror 
or alarm in the breasts of others, is highly 
criminal. A moment's consideration must 
convince us, that what may pass off as a 
harmless jest when practised on one of a 
bold spirit, may produce the most disas- 
trous consequences when applied to an- 
other of a timorous disposition or nervous 
frame. 

Various have been the afflictions of a 
permanent nature, brought on the young 
and the fearful, by a wanton or thoughtless 
attempt to frighten them. Surely many 
who indulge in this mischievous propen- 
sity, merely through a love of frolic, would 
put a restraint upon themselves if they 
were at all aware of the possibility of en- 
tailing an infirmity on a fellow-creature, 
only to be relieved in the final hour, 
when this mortal shall put on immortality. 

In a new work, published on the dis- 
eases of the ear, two instances are related 
wherein sudden fear produced the mcst 
melancholy effects. Tiie one was that ui' 
a child, who, being thoughtlessly frightened 
by an elder sister, was affected with total 
deafness. In the second case the conse- 
quence was yet more fearful; for the little 
sufferer, terribly alarmed at being put into a 
dark cellar, by a servant, became not only 
totally deaf, but totally blind also 1 

Think, reader, of the delight afforded by 
the view of rising and setthig suns, of the 
varied objects of creation, and of the faces 
of our dearest friends ! Think of the plea- 
sure and profit to be derived firom books, 
especially the book of books, the Bible. 
Think of the delight communicated by sooth- 
ing music, the singing of birds,the soft voi(«s 
of affectionate fHaxls, and .the cheering con- 
solations of the promises of eternal life, 
breathed forth with heartfelt energy, by the 
ministers of the gospel of peace ; and then 
ask yourself, if the poor gratification o* a 
momentary pleasure, would recompense 
you for the stinging remorse your heait 
would feel in the bitter consciousness of 
having deprived a human being of these 
advantages for ever. 

Another melancholy instance of the snd 
effects of sudden fright, is that of a school- 
boy, who was lified up in bed, in the dark. 
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by one of his companions, who, unknown 
to him, had crept under the bed for that 
purpose. The frightened boy, terrified to 
distraction, lost his senses, and became an 
incurable lunatic. 

Reader! Think of the immeasurable 
mercy that your heavenly Father has mani- 
fested towards you, in bestowing upon 
you Acuities, whereby you may, in part, 
comprehend die wonders of his Providence, 
and his grace, and ask your own heart, 
whether if you had deprived a human 
being of these inestimable advantages, you 
would be satisfied in reflecting that you did 
it in a moment of thoughtless folly ? 

If you have the slightest disposition 
to indulge in so censurable a sport, and 
do not endeavour to restrain it when ap- 
prized of the dreadful consequences that 
may attend it, you must have a weak head, 
and a hard heart. Many thoughtless fol- 
lies of this kind are committed for want of 
due reflection ; but after the danger has 
been pointed out to us, we must be wan- 
tonly cruel, to persevere therein. Who, 
but a monster of inhumanity, could stand 
over the grave of one who had been the 
victim of his inhuman sport, and repeat, 
without aggravated remorse, the words, 
" Here lies the dust of a fellow-being, 
rendered wretched by my reckless folly. 
Robbed of the blessings of sight and hear- 
ing, and despoiled of the still more pre- 
cious gift of^ understanding, he lingered 
through the darksome days of his earthly pil- 
grimage, a spectacle of incurable affliction, 
and a memorable example of the fatal 
consequences of my infatuated folly ?" 

CONSCIENCE. 

When the oonscience b thoroughly afraid 
with the remembrance of sins past, and the 
devil assaileth thee with great violence, 
going about to overwhelm thee with heaps, 
floods, and whole seas of sins, to terrify 
thee, and draw thee from Christ, tlien 
arm thyself with such sentences as these : 
Christ, the Son of God, was given, not for 
the holy, the righteous, worthy, and such as 
were his friends ; but for the wicked sin- 
ners, for the unworthy, and for his enemies. 
Wherefore, if Satan say. Thou art a sinner, 
and therefore must be damned ; then an- 
swer thou, and say, Because thou sayest I 
am a sinner, therefore will I be righteous 
and be saved : and if he reply. Nay, but 
sinners must be damned ; then answer thou, 
and say, No ; for I fly to Christ, who hath 
given himself for my sins; and therefore, 
Satan, in that thou sayest I am a simier, 



thou givest me armour and weapons again&t 
thyself, that with thine own sword I may 
cut thy throat, and tread thee under my 
feet. Matt. xi. 28 ; Rom. v. 6, 8. — Luther. 



ADVANTAGE OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In England, a man of small fortune may 
cast his regards around him, and say, with 
truth and exultation, *' I am lodged in a 
house that affords me conveniences and 
comforts, which even a king could not 
command some centuries ago. There are 
ships crossing the seas in every direction, 
to bring me what is useful to me from all 
parts of the earth. In China, men are 
gathering the tea-leaf for me ; in Ajnerica, 
they are planting cotton for me; in the 
West India Islands, they are preparing my 
sugar and coffee ; in Italy, they are feeding 
silk-worms for me; in Saxony, they are 
shearing the sheep to make me clothing ; at 
home, powerful steam-engines are spinning 
and weaving for me, and making cutlery 
for me, and pumping the mines, that the 
materials useful to me may be procured. 
My patrimony was small, yet I have post- 
coaches running day and night, on all the 
roads, to carry my correspondence ; I have 
roads, aiid canals, and bridges, to bear the 
cOal for my winter fire ; nay, I have pro- 
tecting fleets and armies around my happy 
country, to secure my enjoyments and re- 
pose. Then I have editors and printers, 
who daily send me an account of what is 
going on throughout the world, among all 
these people who serve me. And in a 
corner of my house, I have books ! the 
miracle of all my possessions, for they 
transport me instantly, not only to all 
places, but to all times. By my books, I 
can conjure up before me, to vivid exist- 
ence, all the great and good men of an- 
tiquity ; and, for my individual satisfaction, 
I can make them act over again the most 
renowned of their exploits ; the orators de- 
claim for me; the historians recite; the 
poets sing : in a word, from the equator to 
the pole, and from the beginning of time 
until now, by my books, I can be where I 
please.'' — Dr. Amott 



WAGES OF SIN. 

The wages that sin bargains with the 
sinner are, life, pleasure, and profit ; hut, 
the wages it pays him with are, death, 
torment, and destruction. He that would 
understand the falsehood and deceit of 
sin, must compare its promises and its 
payments together. — South. 
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Tlie above ia a sketch of the right 
auricle arid right ventricle laid open ; show- 
ing g. the comeffi columns with their ten- 
dinous chords; i.thetricuspid valve; r.the 
obliterated Aromen ovalejppeo before birth, 
but closed afterwards,) which conimuDi- 
cated between the two auricles. 

The right auricle of the heart is Ihe im- 
mediate receptacle f(H' the blood, which, 
having accomplished Its course, is returned 
back to that orKan, in order to be tint sent 
to the lungs, whence it retumi again to the 
heart, and is then sent out afresh on its 
joumey through the s^iitem. Into this right 
auricle, the blood is hiought by certain veins, 
'veiue rone, o.o, page 84,) which terminate 
in it; and its tnin i^Uare strengthened by 
bundles of moacular fibres, disposed on its 
inner surface, and termed naacuU pec 
SnaS, from their resemblance to the teeth 
of a comb. The division-wall between 
the two auricles is termed the teptum au- 
rieularunt. The right auricle communi- 
cates with the right ventricle below, by 
peans of an opening termed at&rm veno- 
tum, at the edges of which, witiiin the 
vennicte, is situated a valvular apparatus, 
consisting of thin, firm membrane, divided 
into three parts, and culled the Iricunpid 
valve, fnim a slight resemblance to three 
spear heads. To the edges of this valvular 
apparatus small muscles (oornrnt colunmir) 
are attached by tendinous cords,(atDrific(ra- 
ifMwa)which prevent the memlaane from be- 
ing forced into the auricle. Thus, though tUe 
tftcuspid falve readily admits the passage of 
the blood from the right auricle into- ^ 



right ventricle, it eflectually |»evpnts a dmpi 
from letuming upon the conttaction of 
the ventricle ; a circumstance of maltrial 
importance, and beautifully provided for. 
The right ventricle, as we have said, is 
destined to receive the blood from its cor- 
responding auricle, and transmit it to the 
lungs, in order that it may be subjected lo 
the action of the atmosplieric air, taken in 
at efttih inspiration, or during breathing. 

Now, the vessel arising from this ven- 
tricle is an artery, termed Ihe pulmonary, 
at die root of which, internally, are »tuattd 
three valves, (the semilunar valves, from 
their shape,) whidi allow the blood 10 pa.<s 
during each contraction of the ventricle, 
but prevent its fellinf back, during the in- 
tervals of the contractions, as it would do, 
but for this eiquisite piece of mechanism 

The nature of the valves may be easily 
imaptwd from the following skftch, whitii 
presents them first in their natural situa- 
tion, a section of the artery being made just 



above them, and then as diey appear wlwri 
the artery is slit up toogitudinally, mid 
laid extended. 



Ilie blood ii returned from the lungs to 
the left auricle of the heart, by four pul- 
monary veins. The coats of this auricle 
are somewhat firmer and thicker than those 
of the right, which in other respects it 
closely resembles. The opening of the 
left auricle into the left ventricle, is also 
furnished with a valvular memlnaiie, but 
only divided Into two parts, arul called, 
from its resemblance to a mitre, oaivnk 
milrala. The cut on page 93, shows the left 
auricle and vmtricle, laid open. 

"Hie blood received by Uie left auricle 
from the lungs, is transmitted ihroiuh 
the opening jnto the left ventricle, which, 
B* it needs the greatest portion of strengdi, 
is diaiacteriied by the superior thiduwM 
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ind fleshinesi of itt wtlh. It is rrom this l lo build up the animal machine, to niain- 
Ibvnt of life, that the blood it propelled tain vital w^mtli and energy, to the eitd 
ihroughout erer)' psrt of the ajstem, that every function may be duly perfiwmed, 
terring to repair the loue* of every organ, | and the body live. 



(Un Autlda and V> 

Tte great arteiy wliich arises from the 
left ventricle, the ramifications oF which 
(under various names, for the lake of 
conveoience and {»¥Cisi<Hi} are distributed 
unirenatly, is the aorta. It is thick and 
firm, and, like the putmonaiy sTWfy, is pro- 
vided with three semilunar valves. 

All the cavities of the heart ate lined 
wiih a fine smooth membrane, or coat, and 
externally the whole organ is closely enve- 
loped in a similar membrane, which Is a 
reflection of the internal laniina of the pe- 
ricardium. The pericardium is a mem< 
branous b^ which contains the heart, but 
is not adherent to its aides. There is ge- 
nerally found in it a small quantity of 
serous fluid, which is doubtless of use in 
lubricating theinrlaceof the heart. 

The course of the blood may be thus 
summarily described : passing Irom all 
parts of the body, by means of the vmas 
lo the heart, it is received by tlie right 
auricle, into which the vetta caw is per- 
petually pouring it; the right auricle con- 
iractiDg, pnroels it through the pulmonary 
artery lo the Inn(£s. Now this aneiy rami- 
fies iikM minutely over the thin tissue of 
which the cells of the lungs are composed, 
(for the lungs are composed of muliitudes 
o( cells, into which the air enters in the 
action of breathing,) and there acquwei 



m.) 



new characters which trader il 
to the vital operations of the body ; its 
colour, which was dark, is now altered, and 
becomes bright florid red, or nearly scariet 
Fnim the lungs it repasses to the heart, by 
means of veins, into which the enireine 
ramifications of the pulmonary artery gra- 
dually merge. These iww, named also mif- 
monary, termmale in the left ataiek of tbe 
heart, which, receiving the blood, contracts 
and transmits it to the left ventricle, and 
this propels it through the UMta, to eveiy 
part of the body, where it gradually loses 
Its peculiar arterial properties, which seem 
as it were to be expends upon the system, 
and is ^ain taken up by the veins, into 
which the extreme ramificalions of the ar- 
teries inseniibly merge, to be conveyed to 
the right auricle, and again go through the 
process as described. 

Tlius, then, the right side of the bean b 
always filled vrith dark-coloured or venous 
blood ; the left side with bright or arterial 
blood : the arteries cairy the blood from 
the heart, the veins bring it back ; the a> 
teries of the system are filled with bright 
blood, the veins of the system with dark; 
while, on the contrary, 'ite pulmonary artery 
takes blood of a venous character (o the 
lunj^, and the pulmonary veins bring back 
blood of an ailerial r.' 



I bring back 
a dw hesn. 
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THE PENDULUM. No. I. 
Th£ common pendulum is a heavy ball 
attached to a slight cord or thread, which 
may be suspended to some fixed point* 
This instrument, simple as it is, has been 
employed to determine the direction of the 
force of gravity, and is still used for the 
measurement of time. If we place the 
pendulum p b in any position out of the 
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perpendicular, as p a, and let it fall freely, 
it will descend to b, and passing this point, 
will ascend on the other side to c, describ- 
ing an arc B c, equal to the arc a b ; it will 
then begin to descend, and passing b, ascend 
again to A. It is scarcely necessary to ex- 
plain the cause of this motion, for it is evi- 
dent that when the pendulum descends, its 
velocity increases till it reaches b, and the 
accelerated motion it has obtained is suffi- 
cient to carry it upwards to c. Gravity, 
therefore, is the governing force in the vi- 
brations of the pendulum, and in theory, it 
may be considei^ed a perpetual motion. But 
there are two causes which tend to destroy 
the motion and act effectually upon it; 
these are, the resistance of the air, and the 
friction of the suspending line upon the 
point of suspension. 

The pendulum employed for philoso- 
phical purposes, consists of a metallic 
weight, usually a heavy disc, so sharp round 
its circumference, that the resistance of the 
air can have little effect upon it, and the 
fine wire that supports it is attached to a 
piece of sharp steel or knife blade, which 
rests on plains of polished agates : with these 
precautions, a pendulum, notwithstanding 
the resistance of the air and the friction at 
the point of suspension, will vibrate for 
many hours. 

The time occupied in an oscillation, 
when it is not very considerable,' is the 
same, whatever may be its length ; or in 
other words, the vibrations are isochronous. 
This property is said to have been dis- 
covered by Galileo, the celebrated philo- 
sopher, who improved the telescope, and 
disooveiedtbe satellites of Jupiter. He was 



sitting one evening at the church of Pisa, 
and after the great chandelier was lighted 
up, it was left swinging, which attracted 
the attention of the youthful philosopher, 
and he, at the same time, observed that its 
vibrations were isochronous, that is, they 
were performed in equal times. By a subn 
sequent examination, he established the 
truth of his observation, and introduced the 
pendulum fyr the measurement of time. 
The reader may easily prove the truth of 
this law, if he pleases, by counting the 
oscillations, an^he will find that whether 
the pendulum is vibrating in an arc of four 
or five degrees, or in one of a tenth of a de- 
gree, an equal time is required to perform 
the vibration. 

Another important principle in relation 
to the pendulum, is, tliat the time occupied 
in an oscillation b not dependent on the 
weight of the ball, the substance of which it 
is made, or its shape, except so far as re- 
gards the resistance of the air. This law is 
^easily demonstrated, for if we take balls of 
different substances and sizes, being careful 
that the pendulums be of equal length, and 
cause them to vibrate together, it will be 
seen that the time occupied in a vibration 
will be the same. Gravity in its action 
upon a pendulum, causing it to oscillate, 
exerts its influence upon each atom of the 
matter which composes the ball, and there- 
fore a single atom suspended to the end of 
a thread, would oscillate with the same ve- 
locity as any number of atoms combined 
together in a bo<1y. So, also, an atom of 
iron would vibrate with the same velocity 
as an atom of platinum, or of gold, since 
all masses, whatever their nature, oscillate, 
in the same arc, with the same velocity. 
These observations will tend to illustrate 
the principle, that gravity acts in the same 
manner upon all bodies. 

It may also be mentioned, as a third im- 
portant law, that the time of the oscillations 
is as the square roots of the length of the 
pendulums : that is to say, if we take three 
pendulums, whose lengths are as one, four, 
and nine feet respectively, the time required 
for the oscillation of the second will be 
twice as long as that of the first, and the 
time of the oscillations of the^ird will be 
three times that of the first, bcJnr^ie 1, 2, 3, 
are the square roots of 1 , 4, 9, respectively. 
As the oscillations of the pendulum var) 
with its length, a certain length is required 
that it may beat seconds, or, in other words, 
vibrate sixty times in a minute. The length 
required in the latitude of London, is a 
little more than thirty-nine inches, but a 
pendulum that would beat seconds in Lon- 
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doQ, would not do so in Paris. The ob- 
servations made upon the pendulum in the 
island of Cayenne, by M. Kitcher, first in- 
duced philosopbers to doubt whether the 
earth was perfectly spherical, and it has 
since been used to determine this important 
problem. M. Ritcher found that the pen- 
dulum of his clock moved at a rate of 
20 %W a day less than it ought, as regu- 
lated by the mean motion of the sun, and, 
to compensate for this error, he wasucom- 
pelled to shortoi his pendulum nearly one- 
eleventh of an inch, m order that it should 
make vibrations equal to those it made in 
Paris. This phenomenon is easily ac- 
counted for : gravity is always according 
to the masses, and, thoefore, a double mass 
will have a double attraction, and a treble 
mass, a threefold attraction. Now it is 
found that a certain pendulum will beat 
seconds at the poles of the earth, but to 
make the same pendulum beat seconds at 
the equator, its length must be altered, 
which is a proof that the attraction of the 
earth, that is, the gravity, is not the same 
in both places. A pendulum which vi- 
brates sixty times in one minute, at the 
north pole, will not vibrate so many times 
at the equator. 

All the laws of which we have been 
speaking, are quite independent of the in- 
tensity of gravity, for if this force should 
become a hundred times greater, or a hun- 
dred times less than it is, the vibrations 
would still be isochronous, and their time 
would still have the same relation to the 
weight and the length of the pendulum. If 
gravity were doubled in intensity, the velo- 
city of all falling bodies would be increased, 
and pendulums would make their vibrations 
quioker, but the time of the oscillations 
would still be as the square roots of the 
length of the pendulums. If gravity were 
to cease altogether, bodies would cease to 
fall, and pendulums would cease to oscil- 
late, except by their acquired velocities, 
which would cause them to continue in 
motion undl the motion were destroyed by 
friction, but there would be no reason why 
the pendulum should come to rest in a di- 
rection p^pendicttlar to the surface of the 
earth. 

All the obeovations which have been 
made ocmcemiiig the laws by which the vi- 
brations of a pendulum are regulated, have 
reference to a simple pendulum, which is 
an inflexible thread without weight, having 
a single atom of matter attached. It must 
be evident that all the pendulums we are 
accustomed to use are compound, since it is 
impossible to fulfil the conditions of the de- 



finition, and it is therefore necessary to con- 
sider how far this circumstance would in- 
fluence the application of the laws we have 
mentioned as applied to practice. 

Let us take the simplest case of a com- 
pound pendulum that can be imagined, and 
suppose that we could obtain one that con- 
sisted of an inflexible thread, without 
weight, but having two heavy molecules at- 
tached to it at different distances from the 
point of suspension, as shown in tlie an- 




nexed figure. The molecule 6, being at a 
less distance from the point of suspension 
than the molecule b, has a tendency to vi- 
brate with a greater velocity ; but as they 
are joined together and must oscillate in 
the same time, the one is retarded and the 
other is accelerated, an intermediate velocity 
being established, and that is the velocity of 
the compound pendulum. But there is al- 
ways a certam point in the pendulum 
which is neither retarded nor accelerated, 
and performs its oscilladons as though it 
were alone freely suspended from the thread, 
and that point is called the centre of oscilla- 
tion, and its distance from the point of sus- 
pension is called the length of the pendu- 
lum, which is, in fact, equal to the length of 
a simple pendulum, that would oscillate 
with the same velocity. 

The remarks which have been made in 
reference to the simplest of compound pen- 
dulums, are true in reference to all others ; 
and as we can only employ these, there are 
considerable difficulties in the way of an 
effort to determine the intensity of gravity 
by their means. It is not easy to observe 
with accuracy the duration of an oscillation, 
or to determine with exactness the length 
of the pendulum, but both these difiiculties 
have been overcome, and the problem has 
been frequently solved, first by Borda, in 
1790, at the observatory of Paris, and since 
that period, by many English and conti- 
nental philosophers, in various parts of the 
globe. 
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THB WILD UOAR. 
Ahong the many animals alluded to 

the holy acriplures, one of them ia that e: 
blem of sarage voracity and destrucuc 
the wild hog : " The boar out of the wo 
doih waste it, and the wild beait of I 
field doth devour it," P«. Ixm. 13. Tl 
animal, whether in a wild or dome$iicat 
condition, wai accounted unclean, accor 
ing to the mosaic dispensation; and r, 
only so, it wds held in apecial abho[Ten< 
being regarded with a degree of aversii 
which was by no meani entertained t 
wards many animals equally unlawful 
be used as food. Hence the .hog is ne? 
mentioned but with disgust, or with a vit 
to aggravate a scene of misery and degr 
dation. In the beautiful pamble of li 
prodigal son, who from affluence becom 
oveiwhelmed with ruin, we find the dep 
of his wretchedness and destitution tfi 
described : " He went and joined himsi 
to a citizen of that country ; and he sent hi 
into his Gelds to feed swine : and I 
would fiun have filled his belly with tl 
husks that the swine did eat: and i 
man gave unto him." A picture this 
a jew of the most abject misery and d 
gradatioal We have, however, no re 
son for believing that any of the adjace 
nations entertained the nme abhorrence 
this animal as did the jews; bdeed, v 
know that it was domeiticaled in many, i 
flesh being esteemed excellent. Amoi 
the epicurean Romans, young pig was i 
Civourite a dish as among ourselves at tl 
present era. When the mohammedan rel 
gion spread in the East, many of its rit 
and observances beii^ derived from Iha 
enjdned on the mosaic dispensation, tl 
aversion to this animal spread with it, ar 
in consequence it is deemed by the mohan 
medans of each sect, and in every countr 
ssunclean. In the western portion of the (^ 
world, the hog, from the eariiest ages, hi 
constituted no inconsiderable part of tl 
wealth of the ruder nations. Among oi 
Saxon fore&then it was an important an 
mal, inasmuch as it was the staple fie: 
meat consumed in every household. En( 
land, at the time of their dominion, wi 
largely covoed with forests, and in thet 
vast droves of hogs, the property of a thegi 
or ceorl, (ot as we ihoufd now say, lord i 
the manor, or latge landed proprietor. 
were driveo to feed upon the acorns an 
mast, under the care of trusty thralls, t 
bondslaves, who were answerable for the 
nfety. Nor was their task easy ; the sam 
woods were frequented by wolves, whoi 



laragea, both of the sheep and swine, were 
very extensive. In a Saxon calendar, which 
illusiraies the agricultural labours of our 
forebthers, the following statement of a 
shepherd's duty occurs ; — " In the first part 
of the morning 1 drive my sheep to their 
pasture, and stand over them in heat and 
in cold, with dogi, letf the wolves de- 
stroy them." (See Turner's Hist. Ang. 
Sax. vol. 3, App. iv.) The same care 
was used by the swindierd. In an ancient 
Saxon grant, (see as above,) die deed thus* 
runs : " I give food for seventy swijte in 
that woody allotment, which tw country- 
men call Wulferdai lefa," &c. Widi re- 
ference to the fisld sports of the same peo- 
ple, we read, " In September is boar-huuti 
ing, in October is 1»wkbg." "The wild 
hog then existed in our island as it does al 
the presmi time in the largei forests of con- 
tinental Europe and Asia. In its unre- 
claimed condition, the bog ia an aciivi-, 
powerful, and formidable animal ; his mo- 
tions are prompt and rapid, and his attack 
impetuous. Armed with enormous tusks. 
he strikes right and left, lacemting the body 
of his antagonist, and producing the severest 
wotmds. Hunting the wild boar was one ot 
the favourite pursuits of our forebihers, aud 
is still kept up in Germany, where a breed 
of large hounds Is used for driving up the 
game. In India, it is also among the fitid 
spona : but by no meaits one of the iesiX 
daiq{erous, either to the men or dogs, as il 
ofitai happens that an aoimal infuriated by 
slight wounds, and closely pressed, will 
turn suddenly upon its pursuers, and in a 
moment occasion the loas of liie among the 
party. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
were no lest addicted to the chaie of the 
wild boar than our rude ancestors ; it 
abounded in the woods and marshes of 
Italy and Greece, and is atill common in 
the Levant. The following picture Irom the 
Iliad oS Htmier is so ^pbic, that we con- 
clude with it oui [netent details : — 
" Bo tha wild l»an iinlnK farlmi (Ton tbelr den. 

O'er tbeir bent tuU IbelT brltUr bniran dw, 
Flm itretm In llffhtninx Ttom their ungulne «j 
On tyaj tiie IbA ersflUinff tr«H Qitj tcu, 
And rout tbv ebmliai mad liy tlw 6avt bmn : 
Thtj gnuh tbelr tiuke, with flre tlHtr er*.! 



JOHN DAVIS. S 
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UPrUBK HJ-nSTEATIONS.— No. XV. 

THE TABLE OF BHEW-BEEAD. 

be holy place, or sancluaiy of the 
fa temple, stood the table o( shevr- 
l. The word rendered shew-bread, 
I* literally< " bread of fiices," or of 
nee, from its being placed in the pre- 
lof the LcKd. 

da bble was small, and made of 
im wood, coreied with plates of gold, 
1^ a little border round it, adorned 

■eolptuie. It waa two cubita long, 

eabit wide, and oae and a half in 
bL Upon thia table, every sabbath- 

une placed twelve loaves, ivith salt 
illWiili All are not agreed as to the 
IS in w)ii(d> the loaves of shew-bread 

iti^ad ; indeed, the form of the above 

>L, tit. 



table, and the arrangement of the loave* 
upon it, with the golden cup which con- 
tained the salt between them, only depends 
upon the authority of learned men, who 
have endeavoured to construct theit repre- 
sentations from the descriptions in the 
Bible. The loaves were placed not on the 
sabbath-day before the Lord, when thej 
also took away those which had been ex- 
posed a whole week, and which could not 
be lawfully eaten but by the priests. This 
offering was accompanied niih fiankincense 
and salt ; the frankincense was burnt on 
the golden table when they removed the 
old loaves. 

This table, with the articles upon it, and 
its use, seems to typify the communion 
which the Lord holds with his redeemed 
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eople in his ordinances ; the provisions of 
is house, the feasts which th^ sometimes 
are favoured ^th. Also, the food for 
their souls, which they always find when 
they hunger after it, and the delight he 
takes in their persons and services, as pre- 
sented before him in Christ Jesus. 



CHRISTIANITY AND HEATHENISM 
CONTRASTED. 

It was a rule of one of the wisest among 
the gentiles, that we are born, not only 
for ourselves, but that our birth is partly 
for our country, partly .for our parents, 
and partly for our friends. A goodly 
and golden sentence, much admired, and 
greatly commended, and often alleged. 
But it it be compared with the doctrine 
of Christ, and the duty of all christians, 
it will be found msdmea in its limbs, and 
defective in its parts, neiUier having a 
good beginning, nor makii^ a perfect 
ending. For, first of all, he prescribeth 
that our charity should be employed to- 
wards ourselves, which they nave well 
marked, allowed, and followed, who say, 
that a well-ordered charity beginneth at 
himself. But this is far firom the doctrine 
of Christ and his apostles. Christ him- 
self commandeth us to love our neighbour 
as ourselves, and Paul teacheth that cha- 
rity seeketh not her own things. 

Again, he maketh mention of our coun- 
try, of our parents, and of our firiends, and 
rangeth them into good order, but what 
becometh of the poor ? Where, or in 
what place of this notable sentence doth 
he place them ? he speaketh not of them 
at all : let them shift as they can, they are 
quite forgotten, the philosopher's charity 
stretchetn not to them ; let them sink or 
swim, live or die, feed or starve, it was all 
one to him, and to that religion which he 
believed. Indeed, a poor person, when 
in extreme distress in the time of hea- 
thenism, had no other means to live 
and sustain himself and his family, than 
to sell himself as a slave to him that 
would buy him ; either he killed himself, 
or else he perished for hunger, and died 
through want and famine. True it is, 
when they saw some men with their eyes 
languishing in misery, and heard them 
with their ears, pitinilly complaining in 
their extremity, they were sometimes 
touched with commiseration and com- 
passion towards poor persons, but they 
never called or accounted this duty of 
humanity a virtue, but only a humane 
passion or natural affection. 



Furthermore, they never builded or 
erected any hospitals, or houses of re^ 
fireshing to lodge and nourish the poor, 
neither had the princes the almoners, to 
distribute their alms, as christians have. 
When a child was born mis-shapen and 
evil formed among them, it was killed; 
yea, it was not only allowed, but com- 
manded, to stifle and strangle it, that it 
should not be brought up : a cruelty and 
inhumanity against nature, and a despite 
and injury done to the Creator. 

They made account of poor men as 
they did of beasts ; for, alas, as these poor 
wretches came into the market-place, and 
set themselves to sale, as men do their 
cattle, to such as bought them, standing 
there at offer and proffer, had full posses- 
sion to do with them what they would ; 
they had power to kill their bondmen at 
their pleasure, when, and how, and for 
what cause they thought good, and were 
not subject to give any account of their 
death, and for weir so doing. They or- 
dinarily killed their slaves and servants, 
when they became unprofitable unto them, 
and reserved such as were strong to la- 
bour, and able to do them service. 

Moreover, they set up sundry theatres 
for combats, to offer pleasure, and make 
pastime to the beholders, and caused their 
poor slaves to band themselves in two 
parts, one against another; then the^ 
brought them forth, causing them fun- 
ously to set one upon another with naked 
swords, and with naked bodies, none of 
them being furnished with any defensive 
armour ; and the people assembled to see 
this most ungodly sport, laughed at it, 
and took no less pleasure to look upon i^ 
than some men now take pleasure to see 
game cocks fight one with another. 

Attersoll. 



FAITH AND LOVE. 

That love is not sincere which pro- 
ceedeth not from, which is not a fruit of 
faith : those who do not first really believe 
on Christ, can never sincerely love Him; it 
is faith alone that worketh by love towards 
Christ and all his saints. If, therefore, any 
do not believe vrith that faith which unites 
them to Christ, which vrithin purifies die 
heart, and is outwardly effectual in duties 
of obedience, whatever they may persuade 
themselves concerning love unto Christ, it 
is but a vain delusion. Where the faith of 
men is dead, their k>ve will not be living 
and sincere ; Joifl xiv. 15 ; I Pet. i. 8.— 
Dr. Owen. 
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BOTANY.— No. IV. 
CAPRI FOLtACEufi. 

The plants collected under this general 
term, are within the reach of all readers, 
and may be gathered in summer to ex- 
endse the curious in the use of botanical 
language. The honey-suckle, elder, snow- 
berry, and guelder-tree, are always at 
hand, and recommend themselves by their 
beauty, scent, or usefulness. The noney- 
nickle perfumes the neat dwelling of the 
cottager; the guelder-tree adorns our 
shrubberries with its fair clustering flowers; 
Uieelder yields the careful housewife berries 
for making her winter store of wine; and 
the snowberry ornaments our gardens at 
the fall of the year with its snowy fruit. 
The botanical inquirer will not gather the 
honey*8uckle merely to smell its fragrance, 
or taste the honey lodged in the flower, 
but also to investigate the structure of the 
blossom and fruit, and compare its li- 
neaments with our general character. The 
instructed eye observes fresh beauties, and 
realizes new gratifications in the most fa- 
miliar plants and shrubs. It is said, that 
the master has a hundred eyes, but the 
servant only a pair : with the same prac- 
tical truth it may be said, that the botanist 
has a hundred eyes, the common observer 
only two. The aim of all botanical de- 
tails is to cherish habits of attention ; to 
methodise our notions; and to quicken 
the perception by directing the judgment. 

difyjff consisting of five, rarely four, 
segments, but united into a tube and grow- 
ing to the germen ; the limb or border di- 
vided into four or five lobes, and forming a 
crown upon the top of the fruit. 

Corolla, inserted into, or, to speak more 
correctly, originating from the calyx, 
having its five petals adhering by their 
edges so as to form a tube ; from this cir- 
cumstance it is called a corolla gamopetala. 
The petals, however, are not united at the 
top^ but assume the character of lobes or 
seg^ments, which are alternate vrith the di- 
visions of the calyx, or stand opposite to 
die points of division. These lobes are 
sometimes irreg^ukr, as in the honey-suckle. 
In Aestivation, or budding, the segments of 
the corolla have their edges touching each 
other, but not overlapping; under such 
dieumstances, the aestivation is said to be 
valvular, that is, res^nbling valvs, or fold- 
ing doors, the edges of which approach and 
touch, but do not lie one upon the other 
when shut. 

Stamens, proceeding fix>m the calyx, but 
adhering to the corolla. Five in number, 
to conespond with tlie lobes of the calyx, 



I aiid severally opposite thereto. Sometimes 
they peer above the segments of the corolla ; 
at others, are hidden within its tube. The fila- 
ments are awl-shaped, that is, bent, and ta- 
pering to a point towards the anther. An- 
thers, oval with two cells. Gerraen grow- 
ing to the calyx, which forms as it were a 
cup for its reception. In the early stages 
of the germen, if an horizontal cut be made 
across it, three cells present themselves, but 
in process of growth, one or two of them 
become obliterated by the intrusion of the 
fertile cell. 

Stylet united into one. If we assume, 
with Mr. R. Brown, that each cell of the 
germen is in all cases furnished with its ap- 
propriate style or tube for conveying tne 
pollen to the seed, as in this instance we 
find three cells in a nascent germen, so we 
ought to find three styles. Now, petals 
unite and form a tube, and in the same way 
do styles unite and form one style. Hence, 
we may say that there are three styles, but 
united into one. In confirmation of this, 
we might observe, that each stigma is the 
termination of a style ; and since, therefore, 
we meet with three stigmata, we infer that 
there are virtually three styles. Berry co- 
vered with the border of the calyx, fre- 
quendy pulpy, as in the honey-suckle and 
snowberry, rarely dry, and juicelcss. Seeds 
one or more in each cell. Spermodermium 
or outer covering of the seed crustaceous, 
albumen fleshy. 

Leaves without stipulae, or minute leafy 
appendages at the base of the foot-stalk ; 
in some instances, however, a pair of small 
ones is met with, as in the dwarf elder. 

EXAMPLES. 

Sambucus. — Calyx border small, divided 
into five segments. Corolla wheel-shaped, 
that is, having its five segments flat, and 
spread out like the spokes of a wheel. 
Segment or lobes blunt. Stamens five. 
Styles very short, so that the three stigmata 
alone are discernible. Berry nearly round 
in maturity, with only one cell, the parti- 
tions which separated them having disap- 
peared. Seeds three, attached by a thread 
to the axle or central column of the berry ; 
this column is formed by the meeting toge- 
ther of the partitions. Sambucus ebulus, 
dwarf elder, walwort or danewort. Cymes 
or clusters of flowers, three parted. Sti- 

gulse or leafy appendages present. Stem 
erbaceous, about three feet high. Flowers 
of a dull flesh colour. The reddish appear- 
ance of this hCTb gave rise to the fable, that 
it sprang fipom Ae blood of the Danes, 
whence it got the name of danewort, that is, 
dane-herb. Found by toad-sides, borders 
of fields, and in burymg-grounds. 
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S, tttgra, Common Elder. — Cymes, five 
parted. Leaves ovate or egg-shaped, ser- 
rate or toothed^ like a saw, at their edges. 
Stem arboreous, very much branched. As 
the elder is familiar to all, the reader may 
easily find an opportunity of gaining an idea 
of what Linnaeus and his followers call a 
cyme. ** A cyme," says the late Sir James 
£. Smith, who was a pupil of that distin- 
g^bhed naturalist, "consists of several 
stalks, springing from one common centre, 
like an umbel, but subdivided in an irregu- 
lar, somewhat alternate mode, and forming 
a nearly level, or mostly convex surface of 
flowers.'^ In the ebulus, the prmcipal rays 
diverging from the first pomt of separation 
are three ; in the nigra five, constituting a 
specific difference easy of enunciation, in- 
dependent of other distinctions which may 
be gathered from the stem and foliage. 

Pibumum. — Calyx with five teeth, per- 
sistent or continuing with the fruit after the 
other parts of the flower have fallen. Co- 
rolla bell-shaped, or campanulate, as the 
term is ; divided into five segments. Styles 
of no perceptible division, the three stig- 
mata, therefore, appear to be seated upon 
the top of the germen : in this condition 
they are said to he sessile. Berry crowned 
with the calyx, with only one seed, the 
other two disappearing. Seed compressed 
or flattened. 

F, LantanOy pliant mealy-tree or way- 
&ring tree. Leaves heart-shaped, serrated 
or toothed like a saw, well marked with 
veins, tomentous or cottony underneath. 
Flowers in cymes, white. Berry black and 
mealy. In clayey soils. The twigs of the 
wayfaring-tree are limber, downy, with a 
hoary pubescence, and, unable to support 
their own weight in an upright position^ 
present themselves in a bending direction. 
Bird-lime may be obtained from the bark 
which covers the root. 






VIBURNUM OPULUS. 

Fig. 1.— a Corolla. 

Si*' J*""^ £*'y^- ^ Threefold Stigma. 

Pig. 8.— d Berry. • 

V.Opulus — Guelder-tree. Leaves lobed, 
remarkable for having a large gland or 
protuberance on each side of &e leaf-stalk. 
By observing the mode of flowering, or as 
it is technically called, the inflorescence of 



these shrubs, the student may improve his 
notion of a cyme, for in both instances it 
comes under diat denomination. 

Lomcera, — Calyx, a tube with five teetli. 
Corolla tubular, funnel or bell-shaped. The 
omb or border divided irregularly. 

L. Periclymenum, — common honey- 
suckle. 

L, CaprUbUumy flowers in whorls, and 
terminal. Leaves deciduous, felling off be- 
times : the upper pairs grow together, so 
that the stem passes through them; from 
this circumstance it is said to be perfoliate. 

St/mphoricarpot, — Calyx, a globular 
tube, border with four or five teeth. Corolla 
with four or five lobes. Stamens, five ap- 
pearing above the corolla. This genus was 
first established by Dillenius in his Hortus 
Elthamensis, p. 371, and so denoniinated 
from the clustering nature of its fruit, which 
is densely collected together. 

S, vulgaris, — Common snowberry. This 
shrub is familiar to the eye of every one 
who has looked mto our gardens, and easily 
distinguished by the snowy whiteness of its 
clustering berries. 

Linncea. — Stamens didynamous, or two 
longer than the other two. Berry dry, with 
three cells, severally with three seeds in 
each. Styles collected into one, which is 
terminated by a globular stigma. 

1 2 
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LINNJEA BOREALIS. 

Fig. 1. — a Corolla and Stamens. 
Fig. 2.—* Second Calyx. c Style. 

LinncB(i boreaUs. — This little plant is a 
native of the northern regions. It was first 
found in Sweden, and named after that il- 
lustrious naturalist, Linnsus ; it has since 
been found in England, and was collected 
by the writer about the shores of Kotzebue 
Sound. Its root is perennial, and produces 
somewhat woody stems, thin and creeping, 
about a foot in length, furnished with ever^ 
green leaves, of a roundish, oval form, 
placed opposite to each other in pairs. Its 
flowers are white, or slightly empurpled, of 
a sweet smell, and nodding. The involucre 
met with in the other members of this order, 
appears in the form of a secondary calyx. 
This is owing to the simple circumstance of 
the umbel having but one flower instead of 
several. L. 
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ON THE HEART AND CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD. NO. III. 

The heart, as we have seen, is the 
centre of the circulation, the fount whence 
the vital fluid is distributed, and to which 
it is returned. We have observed, that it 
consists of two auricles and two ventricles, 
and that their contractions and dilatations 
are die mocftit operandiy by which the 
blood is admitted and propelled. 

In fcAkywing the course of the blood, we 
have alluded to die contraction of each 
separately ; but our readers must not sup- 
pose that such is die case in reality, for the 
aurides contract and dilate togedier, and 
the ventricles do the same ; and while the 
auricles are dilating to receive the blood 
flowing in from the veins, the ventricles 
contract to expel the blood which they have 
just received from the auricles; and vice 
venOy vdiile the auricles contract, the ven- 
tricles dilate : as, however, it is the action 
of the ventricles which is alone perceptible, 
it is to that, when speaking in general 
terms of the pulsation of the heart, that 
the allusion refers. The dilatation is 
termed duutole: the contraction systole. 

*'How keenly sensitive must be the heart,'' 
is a common opinion, and is naturally the 
impression its actions and energies are cal- 
cukded to make. We see it for three 
score years and ten, labouring at its task ; 
unwearied, unsubdued, till death paralyzes 
its efibrts ; and even then, it yields the last 
to the power of the destroyer. 

The general muscles of the body are 
soon fiaitigned, and require repose and rest ; 
not so the heart : while we sleep, or while 
we are awake, its energies are still in ope- 
ration. But we must not thence conclude, 
that it is endowed with exquisite sensi- 
bility ; nor yet, because, as we all know it 
to be influenced by the passions and affec- 
tions of the mind, are we to imagine that 
it is feelingly sensitive itself. It is, in 
truth, gifted widi that peculiar modification 
of sensation, by which it is qualified for its 
work. 

Sir Charles Bell, speaking on this sub- 
ject, instances the following case, related 
by the celebrated Harvey : — 

A noble youth of the first family of 
Montgomeiy, firom a fall,- and consequent 
abscess on the side of the chest, had the 
interior marvellously exposed, so that after 
his cure on his return from his travels, the 
heart and lungs were still visible, and 
could be handled; which when it was 
communicated to Charles i., he expressed 
ft desire that Hsurvey ^ould be permitted 



to see the youth, and examine his heart. 
" When," says Harvey, " I had paid my 
respects to this young nobleman, and con- 
veyed to him the king's request, he made 
no concealment, but exposed the left side 
of his breast, when I saw a cavity, into 
which I could introduce my fingers and 
thumbs. Astonished with the novelty, 
again and again I explored the wound, and 
first marvelling at the extraordinary nature 
of the cure, I set about the examination of 
the heart. Takmg it in one hand, and 
placmg the finger of the other on the pulse 
of the wrist, I satisfied myself that it was 
indeed the heart which I grasped. I then 
brought him to die king, diat he might be- 
hold and touch so extraordinary a thing, 
and that he might perceive, as I did, that 
unless when we touched the outer skin, or 
when he saw our fingers in the cavity, this 
young nobleman knew not that we touched 
his heart." 

Other observations confirm this great au- 
thority ; and the heart is declared insensi- 
ble. And yet the opinions of mankind 
must not be lightly condemned. Not only 
does every emotion of the mind affect the 
heart, but every change in the condition of 
the body is attended with a corresponding 
change in the heart : motion during health, 
the influence of disease, every passing 
thought will influence it. Here is tne dis- 
tinction manifested. The sensibility of the 
surface of the eye is for a purpose, and so 
is the sensibility of the heart. While that 
of the eye guards it against injury from 
without, the heart, insensible to touch, is 
yet alive to every variation in the circula- 
tion, subject to change from every alteration 
of posture, or of exertion, and is in sym- 
pathy of die strictest kind with the con- 
stitutional powers. Thus would it ap- 
pear that *^the sensibilities of die living 
frame are appropriate endowments, not 
qualities necessarily arising from life, still 
less the consequences of delicacy of tex- 
ture." 

We shall next consider more particularly 
the arteries and veins. M. 



INSECTS. NO. XXXV. 
{Character and^ge.) 

It is usual for us to regard the human 
species as having what is called a particular 
character, yet it is as certainly possessed 
by inferior creatures. They have their re- 
spective peculiarities, and the permanent 
differences between die cat and the dog, 
the sheep and the wolf, the cameleopard 
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and the tiger, or others equally obvious, 
need not be described. It might, there- 
fore, be inferred from analogy, that si- 
milar varieties appeared among insects, and 
that they do, is mlly demonstrated by ob- 
servation. This wiU yet be illustrated by 
many examples, though here it must suffice 
to remark, that between the males and fe- 
males of the same species, a great dissimi- 
larity is apparent. In genend the males 
axe more ntted ibr locomotion, and more 
locomotive ; and the females, on the con- 
trary, are necessarily more stationary. And 
this for an obvious reason : the law is, that 
the male shall seek the female, and there- 
fore he is peculiarly gifted for this purpose. 
Hence, w£ile his partner in many cases has 
Tery simple antennae, he has very complex 
ones ; and while die has either no wings, 
or only rudiments of them, he is amply 
provided with them. 

Amongst the insects that suck the blood 
of man or beast, such as gnats or horse- 
flies, it is the female alone that is blood- 
thirsty, the males contenting themselves 
with the nectar of flowers. But the differ- 
ence of characters in the sexes has been 
more noticed in those that live in societies, 
and is quite the reverse of what takes place 
in the human species. While the females 
and workers are laborious and active, dili- 
gent and skilful, wise and prudent, coura- 
geous and warlike ; ihe males, on the con- 
trary, have no such qualities. Though till 
a certain period they are supported at the 
expense of the community, they take no 
part in its labours, either in collecting and 
K>rming the public stores, or in feeding and 
attending the young. They are idle, cow- 
ardly, and inactive; have neither art nor 
skill of any kind, and are unprovided with 
the usual offensive weapons of their species. 
These observations, in Uieir full force, apply 
particularly to the hive-bee, and partially 
to the other social insects; though there 
are, it must be admitted, some exceptions 
to this slothful character in the males. 
Reaumur states that the male humUe-bees 
are not an idle race, but work in concert 
with the rest to repair any damage or de- 
rangement that may befall the common ha- 
bitation ; and the male wasps are, in a cer- 
tain way, veiy industrious. They do not, 
indeed, assist in building the nest, and in 
the care of the young brood ; but they are 
the scavengers of the community ; for they 
sweep the passages and streets, and carry 
off ail the filth. They also remove the 
bodies of the dead, which are sometimes 
heavy burd^is for them ; in which case two 
unite their strength to accompUsh the 



work ; or, if a partner be not at hand, the 
virasp thus employed cuts off the head of 
the dead insect, and so effects its purpose. 
These creatures, in consequence, unlike the 
male bees, share the genial lot of the com- 
munity, and while the latter are at a cer- 
tain period destroyed, the former are suf- 
fered to survive tUl the cold cuts off them 
and the workers together. 

As to age, there is less diversity in the 
duration of the lives of insects in their per- 
fect, than in their larva or pupa state. Some 
live only a few hours, like several species 
of ephemerae. These emerge by myriads 
of millions at a certain season of the year, 
fix>m some of the rivers in France ; and of 
these a few j^irticulars cannot fail to be in- 
teresting. These insects, in their first and 
intermediate state, are aquatic : they either 
live in holes on the banks of rivers or 
brooks, below the water, so that it enters 
into their habitations, whidi they seldom 
quit ; or they swim about and waJk on the 
bed of the stream, or conceal themselves 
under stones, or on pieces of stick. Though 
their life, when they assume the perfect 
state, is usually extremely short, some be- 
ing disclosed aiter sun-set, layii^ their eggs 
and dying before sun-rise ; and many not 
living more than three hours ; yet in their 
preparatory state their existence k much 
longer ; in some one, in othos two, in others 
even three years. 

The di£^rent species assume the imago, 
or reach tiie perfect state, at different times 
of the year; but the same qpedes appears 
regularly at nearly the same peciod annually, 
and, for a certain number of days, fill the 
air in the neighbourhood of the rivers, 
emergmg also from the waters at a certain 
hour of the day. Swammeidam observed 
some which began to fly about at six o'clock 
in the evening, or about two hours before 
sun-set ; but the great body of those no- 
ticed by Reaumur, did not appear till after 
that time ; so that the season of dififavent 
harvests is not better known to the fiurmer 
than the time in which the eph^n^se <^ a 
particular river are to emeige, is to the 
fi^erman. Yet a greater degree of heat or 
cold, the rise or fell of the water, and other 
circumstances we are not aware of, may ac- 
celerate or retard their appearance. Be- 
tween the 10th and 15th of^ August is the 
time when those of the Seine and Mame, i 
which Reaumur described, are expected by 
the fishermen, who call them manna : anil 
when their season is come, they say, *' the 
manna began to appear, the manna fell 
abundantly, such a night ;'*— alluding, ei- 
ther to the astonishing quantity of food 
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which theephemene zffatd the fish| or to the 
higp quantity of fish which they tiien take. 
Bfiaumur first observed these insects in 
the year 1738, when they did not begin to 
show themselves in numbers till the 18th 
of August. On the 19th, having received 
notice fiom his fishermen that the flies had 
appeared, he got into his boat about three 
hours before sun-set, and detached from 
the banks of die river several masses of 
eaidk filled with pupae, which he put into 
akurge tub fiill of water. This tub, after 
staying in the boat till about eight o'clock, 
without seeing any remarkable number of 
the flies, and being threatened with a storm, 
he caused to be landed and placed in his 
gaiden, at the foot of which ran the Mame. 
Before the people had landed it, an asto- 
nidiing flight of ephemerse took place from 
it Every piece of earth that vvas above 
the soi&oe of die water was covered by them, 
some beginning to quit their slough, others 
prepared to fly, and others ahready on the 
wing ; and even when under the water, they 
were to be seen in a greater or less degree 
of forwardness. The storm coming on, he 
vras obliged to quit the amusing scene; 
but when the tain ceased to Ml, he returned 
to it. As soon as ^e cloth with which he 
lubd ordered l^e tub to be covered, was re- 
moved, the number of flies appeared to be 
greatly augmented, and kept continually 
increasing: many flew away, out more were 
drowned. Those already transformed, and 
continually transforming, would have been 
sufiicient of themselves to have made the 
tub seem foil ; but their number was soon 
very much enlarged by others attracted by 
the light. To prevent their being drovened, 
he caused thetub to be again covered vnth 
the cloth, and over it he held the light, 
which was soon concealed by a layer of 
these flies, that might have been taken by 
handfols fiom the candlestick. 

But the scene round the tub was nothuig 
to be compared with the wonderfol spec- 
tacle eidiibited on the banks of the nver. 
The exclamations of his gardener drew the 
illustrious naturalist thither: and such a 
sight he had never witnessed, and could 
scarcely find words to describe. "The 
mjnriads of ephemerae," says he, " which 
filled the air over the current of the river, 
and over the bank on which I stood, are 
neither to be expressed nor conceived. 
When the snow foils with the largest flakes, 
and vnth the least interval between them, 
the air is not so full of them as that which 
surrounded us was of ephemerae. Scarcely 
had I remained in one place a few minutes, 
when the step on which I stood was quite 



concealed with a layer of them, from two 
to four inches in depth. Near the lowest 
step, a surface of water, of &Ye or six feet 
dimensions every wav, was entirely and 
thickly covered by them, and what the 
current carried off was continually re* 
placed. Many times I was obliged to 
abandon my station, not being able to 
bear the shower of ephemerae, which fall- 
ing with an obliquity less constant than 
that of an ordinary shower, struck con- 
tinually, and in a manner extremely un- 
comfortable; every part of my foce, eyes, 
mouth, and nostrils, were filled with 
them." 

Before ten o'clock, this interesting 
spectacle had vanished. It was renewed 
for some nights afterwards, but the flies 
were never in such prodigious numbers. 
The fishermen allow only three successive 
days for the great fall of the manna ; but 
a few flies appear both before and afler, 
their number increasing in one case, in 
the other diminishing. Whatever be the 
temperature of the atmosphere, whether 
it be cold or hot, these flies invariably ap- 
pear at the same hour in the evening, 
that is, between a quarter and half-past 
eight ; towards nine they begin to fill the 
air ; in the following half-hour they are 
in the greatest numbers, and at ten there 
are scarcely any to be seen. So that in 
less than two hours, thb infinite host of 
flies emerge from their parent stream, fill 
the air, perform their appointed work, and 
vanish. A very large proportion of them 
falls into the nver, when the fish have 
their erand festival, and the fishermen a 
good harvest. 

(To be continued.) 



HUMANITY. 

Humanity is a healthy susceptibility of 
mind, that prevents us from inflicting un- 
necessary pain, not a morbid squeamish- 
ness of disposition which sighs with affected 
sympathy over cases of imaginary or doubt- 
ful suffering. In the constitution of this 
beautiful world, peopled as it is vrith 
human beings, animals, birds, fishes, rep- 
tiles, and insects, there is much that we 
cannot comprehend That the existence o^ 
one part of the creation should be pre^ 
served by the destruction of the other, is 
one of the many mysteries which He only 
whose " virays are not as our ways," can 
fully explain. We have all, however, out 
several duties to perform, and if, in dis- 
charging them, we, of necessity, trespass 
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on the happiness of inferior beings, we 
cannot on tnat account be justly accused of 
inhumanity. To set our foot on a worm 
needlessly; to crush a spider that in no 
way incommoded us, would be cruelty; 
but to remain within doors, in a state of 
idleness, lest we should tread on the count- 
less . creatures, too small to be perceived, 
that throng our pathway, would justly en- 
title us to £e charge of affectation and folly. 
It is necessary that we should eat and 
drink, but, in satisfying our appetite, what 
numberless creatures we destroy. To lay 
down a rule which would enable us to 
know precisely how far, in every case, to 
carry our benevolence, would perhaps be 
impossible; but if, with a high and holy 
reverence to our heavenly Father for our 
own personal blessings, we habitually re- 
garded all creatures as His creatures, 
there would be little danger of our erring 
widely in the exercise of inhumanity, while 
a sincere desire to obey Him, in all things, 
would prevent our permitting an over- 
scrupulous refinement to interfere with the 
.discharge of our several duties. The fol- 
lowing tale is well calculated to reprove 
unreasonable fastidiousness : — 

A venerable bramin, who had never in 
his days eaten any thing but rice and milk, 
and held it the greatest of crimes to shed 
the blood of any thing that had life, v^as 
' one day meditating on the banks of the 
' Ganges. He saw a little bird on the ground 
picking up ants as fest as he could swallow, 
r "Murderous wretch!" cried he, "what 
scores of lives are sacrificed to one glut- 
tonous meal of thine !*' Presently a spar- 
row-hawk, pouncing down, seized him in 
his claws, and flew o£f with him. The 
bramin, at first, was inclined to triumph 
over the little bird ; but, on hearing his 
cries, he could not help pitying him. 
" Poor thing !" said he, ** thou art fiaJlen 
into the clutches of thy tyrant !" A stronger 
tyrant, however, took up the matter ; for a 
falcon, in mid-air, darting on the sparrow- 
hawk, struck him to the ground, with the 
bird lifeless in his talons. " Tyrant against 
tyrant," thought the bramin, "is well 
enough." The falcon had not finished 
tearing his prey, when a lynx, stealing from 
behind the rock On which he was perched, 
sprung on him, and, having strangled him, 
bore him to the edge of a neighbouring 
thicket, and began to suck his blood. The 
bramin was attentively viewing this new 
display of retributive justice, when a sudden 
roar shook the air, and a huge tiger, rush- 
ing from the thicket, came like thunder. 



on the lynx. The bramin was near enougk 
to hear the crashing bones, and was mak- 
ing off in great terror, when he met an 
English soldier, armed with his musket 
He pointed eagerly to the place where the 
tiger was making his bloody repast. The 
soldier levelled his gun, and laid the tiger 
dead. " Brave fellow !" exclaimed 2ie 
bramin. " I am very hungry," said the 
soldier, " can you give me a beef-steak ? 
I see you have plenty of cows here." 
" Horrible !" cried the bramin ; " what ! 
I kill the sacred cows of Brahma!" 
"Then kill the n^xt tiger yourself," said 
the soldier. 



THE FAITH OF ABRAHAM. 

Many and great were the trials with 
which Abraham was visited, and many 
circumstances would have led him, had be 
not been possessed of a lively faith in God, 
to have oespaired of the fulfilment of the 
Divine promises respecting him. It was 
promisea that his seed should be as the 
stars of heaven for multitude, and yet he 
was at an hundred years old without any 
children ; but against all human hope and 
probability, he believed with a joyful hope 
on the security of the Divine word. And 
when, at the Divine command, he was 
some years afterwards called to o£fer up his 
son, yet his fidth rose &r above even 
parental affection, and he reasoned thus 
with himself, that God was able even to 
raise him from the dead, and restore him to 
life again. Thus, he " staggered not at the 
promise of Grod through unbelief, but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God." 

Let us also be strong in iaith, remem- 
bering that thus it becomes ujs to give 
glory to God. He who has promised, is 
able to perform. He has already done 
that for us, which we had much less 
reason to expect, than we now have to 
hope for any thing that remains. He de- 
livered his Son Jesus for our offences, to 
redeem us by his blood fipom final and 
everlasting ruin. C. J. M. 



Love to Christ. — He that loveth Jesus 
Christ most, is like unto God. Matt. iii. 
17, 1 John V. 1. — Dr. Owen. 
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Auone the sioKulai animals of the order 
qaadruDuuift of Cuvier, the loria (loru 
lardigradat) U one of the most interestiog. 
The qDadramana, of which the mockeya 
are the promineiit example, are all arboreal 
in their habits, and generally diatinguished 
by their activity and rapid evolutionB among 
the bmncheB, bonodiog from one to aaother 
nith incoDCeivable addreaa and vigour. 
Tbey are here, 'and gone, before the eye 
can mark them. To this description, how- 
ever, the loris is a atrikiog exception, its 
motiODB being slow, and languid in the ex- 
treme. The loris is a small animal, of the 
size of a half-grown cat, covered with deli- 
cately fine Bndthickfur.ofareddiebbrovm 
colour, a dark mark encircling the eyes, 
aod extending down the back, while a 
white line paeses down the forehead. It 
inhabits the forests of Ceylon, Java, Hin- 
dostan, &c., where it sleeps among the 



nmbrageODB foliage of the branches during 
the day, but rouses up oo the approach of 
darkness, and begins its ghostlike prowl in 
quest of food, which consists of fruits, 
large insects, and small birds. As in all 
nocturnal animals, its eyes are targe and 
full, and from the dilatation of the pupil 
during twilight, glisten with a pecuUar 
lustre. Not an insect, not a bird escapes 
the scrutiny of those glaring orbs. Slowly 
and imperceptibly as the minute-finger 
traverses the dial-plate, does the loris ad- 
vaocetowardshisprey ; and not less surely 
is the fixed mark attained. What in the 
case of other animals is done by rapidity 
of motion, is in this attained by a coDtrary 
proceeding. No abrupt motion, no quick 
advance excites alarm, no noise of an 
approaching foe rouses the slumbering 
bird upon her perch ; the victim b grasped 
before the danger is suspected. 
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In captivity, the loris is timid and 
gentle ; its usual position, during the day, 
while sleeping, is to hang suspended by its 
hands, the head being folded on the breast, 
and the body drawn together. On awaking 
in the evening, which it does gradually, its 
first care is to clean its fur, by licking it in 
the same manner as a cat Its fur, indeed, 
which we have noticed as very fine, is in- 
tended, no doubt, to protect the animal 
from cold, to which the peculiar slowness 
of its motions may be supposed to render 
it, even in its native climate, very suscep- 
tible. In our latitudes, it suffers much 
firom the reduced temperature and frequent 
changes, so that it is with difficnlt^ kept 
long alive. Its sense of hearing is very 
acute. 

In its general contoiir, tiie kris is mode- 
rately stout; but the limbs are slender, 
and, as in the monkey and lemur, fiimished 
vnth hands for grasping. The head is 
round and broad, wifii short pointed 
muzzle ; the ears are wide, but concealed 
in the fur. The hinder limbs are laigor 
than those before ; the tail is wanting. 

Though several accounts have been pub- 
lished of the manners of these remarkable 
creatures, while in a state of captivity, little 
is known of the details of their instincts 
and habits in their native woods. Night, 
the period of their active existence, co-ope- 
rates with their unobtrusive forms, and tlie 
seclusion of their haunts, to shroud them 
from the observations of man. M. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON AIDING THE MIS- 
SIONARY CAUSE. 

As I hold the highest title on earth to 
be that of a servant of God, and the most 
important employment that of making 
known to sinners the salvation that God 
has wrought for them through his Son 
Jesus Christ, so I cannot but estimate very 
highly the character of an humble-minded, 
zealous, conscientious missionary. Men 
undertake, endure, and achieve much when 
riches and honours and reputation are to be 
attained, but where is the worldly reputa- 
tion of him who goes, with his life in his 
hand, to make known to barbarous lands 
the glad tidings of salvation? Where are 
the honours and the money-bags of the 
missionary ? In many cases toil and anx- 
iety, hunger and thirst, reviling and vio- 
lence, danger and death await him; but 
where is his earthly reward ? I want you 
io ply yourselves with these questions, and 
then I will ask you if you have ever dwie 
any tiling for the missionary cause ? 



Old Humphrey is no party man; he 
pleads not in particular for this or that 
missionary institution. Support them all 
if you like, if God has blessed yOu with 
the ability ; but at least neglect not to do 
something for one of them, lest you should 
be held guilty of overlooking the ignorance 
and darkness of those who live without God 
in the world, knowing nothing of the grace 
of the Redeemer. 

Are you rich ? If so, have a care ; for 
where much is given^ much will be re-« 
quired. Riches have not only their power, 
but their responsibility also. Have you 
never read how hard it is for a rich roan 
to enter the kingdom of heaven? Have 
you never heard 3ie injunction, '' Make to 
yourselves firiends of the mammon of un- 
rigfateousnesSy that ve may be received into 
everlasting habitations?'^ Come, comel 
let Old Humphrey do you a kindness, by 
persuading you to be liberal to the mis- 
sionary cause. Never is a man more suc- 
cessfully employed in promoting the welfare 
of his own soul, than when engaged in 
doing good to the souU of others. 

Are you poor t Never mind that, you 
must be poor indeed if you have not a 
prayer in your heart for the heathen ; and 
if you have a prayer for tfaem in your 
heart, you vrill soon have a penny for mem 
in your hand. I have just been reading of 
an old woman who was so veiy poor that 
she could not spare evoi a penny to assist 
the missionaries, though her heart was in 
the cause ; but mind ye, '' where tliere is a 
will, there is a vray." She was a spinner 
of yam, and, knowing no better phm, she 
determined to spin an extra hank of yara 
every week, and thus contribute her penny 
to the good cause. Come, come! let us 
imitate the old woman in her labour of 
love; let us spin another hank of yam, and 
give another penny to the missionary cause. 

There are hundreds among us, who, 
when invited to make themselves usefiil, 
when required to put their shoulder to the 
wheel, their hand to the plough, or their 
fingers into their purses, begin <' with one 
consent to make excuse.'' They really have 
so many things to attend to, and already 
give so much away, that it is not in their 
power to do or bestow more for the glory 
of God, and the welfare of their fellow- 
men. Now if it be really the case with 
you, that you go to the extent of your 
means, Old Humphrey has not another 
word to say about the matter ; but if you 
talk thus merely to excuse yourselves, if 
you cavil at the cause you are urged to 
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lappoirt, merely to prerent the pardog witli 
,a small portion ot your abundance, look 
to youraelvefly for you stand in slippery 
places. 

Over and over again have I observed^ 
tbat they who are the first to tell the aged 
beggar to go to his parish, are the last 
to pay the parish rates; and that they 
who are forward to condemn the missionary 
cause abroad, saying '< charity begins at 
home," are the most backward to assist in 
spreading die gospel, or in opening their 
purses for the benefit of the poor of their 
own neig^bouihood. Depend upon it, you 
win never have your sick bec^ nor your 
dying hour embittered by the thought that 
you have done your part to send the mis- 
sionaij^ and die Bible, to the heathen 
world, though I am not quite so certain 
that tiie consciousness of having neglected 
to do so will not create a parting pang. 

Many have I known who have done too 
mudi for their own selfish gratifications ; 
but never have I met with one who had 
done too mudi for God's gloiy. Show me 
a man that loves his bible, and I will show 
you one that would delight to spread bibles 
all over the world. Show me a man whose 
soul magnifies the Lord, and whose spirit 
rejoices in God his Saviour, and I will 
show yon one idiose heart will leap within 
him to lend a helping hand to the mis- 
sionary, diat he may go forth and proclaim 
glad tidings of great joy to all the people 
on the face of the earth. If, then, you have 
9jxy pity for the sinner, and love for the 
Saviour, promote the missionary cause. 

It is a glorious sight to see a mer- 
chantman under weigh, her sails filled with 
the breeze, and her colours flying in the 
winds of heaven !' She goes not forth car- 
rying thunder and lightoing to blast the 
image of God in desolating war, but to 
bear abroad the )>lessings of peace. Her 
cargo is to benefit die lx>dies and souls of 
men; our merchandise and our mission- 
aries may go together. Here may be seen 
on board the same ship, a wrapper of flan- 
nel and a bundle of religious tracts ; there 
a bale of doth, and yonder a box full of 
faibtesl 

Old Humphrey cannot help urging you 
to join hand and heart in the missionary 
cause. Shall the negro lift up his emanci- 
pated hands -in prayer, and the Hottentot 
and the Gaffer unite in praise? Shall the 
Hindoo and the Geylonese forsake their 
idolatry, and the inhabitants of the southern 
sea rejoice in the hope of eternal life, and 
you have no share in the work? Will not 
yoa bid them God speed by your benevo- 



lence, and tell them that you are men and 
brethren by your exertions in their fiivour ? 
Yes, yes ) you mav never be moved by the 
feeble voice of Old Humphrey, but you 
will not, you must not, you cannot resist 
the app^ of millions of fellow-beings from 
across the heaving ocean, who are destitute 
of the means of grace, and the hope of 
glory. 



CHEMISTRY. No. V. 

NITROGEN AND HYDROGEN. 

Nitrogen is a substance very com- 
monly found to be a component part of 
bodies, and as it has resisted every effort 
that has been made to decompose it, is 
considered an elementary principle. It 
is somewhat lighter than atmospheric air, 
of which it is the chief ingredient, and is 
distinguished by its negative qualities, 
which are in many respects directly op- 
posed to those of^^ oxygen. An atmos- 
f)here of pure oxygen would excite a vio- 
ent action of all the animal functions, 
and nitrogen, or azote, as it has been 
sometimes called, is incapable of support- 
ing life at all ; but the union of the two 
is exactly adapted for the purpose; for 
the nitrogen acts as a neutralizer of the 
properties of oxygen, and renders it fit 
for respiration. Oxygen is a supp</rter of 
combustion, so energetic and rapid, that 
the eye can scarcely bear the intensity; 
but nitrogen is incapable of supporting 
combustion, and a lighted taper plunged 
into this gas is immediately extinguished; 
it therefore acts, in atmospheric air,. by its 
negative properties, as a corrective of the 
energy ot oxygen. Nitrogen exists in all 
animal substances, and is the principal 
agent in converting vegetable into animal 
matter. 

To obtain nitrogen, mix iron filings 
with a little sulphur, and moisten them 
with water, which being done, place the 
compound in a glass bottle or other ves- 
sel, and cork it so as to prevent the access 
of atmospheric air. The oxygen of the 
enclosed air will be absorbed by the in- 
gpredients, in a few days, and nitrogen will 
be the residium. This gas may also be 
made by digesting animal flesh in diluted 
nitric acid. 

Hydrogen resembles the two substances 
to which we have already referred, in 
being only found in a gaseous state. It 
is the lightest body in nature, and in the 
doctrine of definite proportions, it has 
been designated by some chemists as 1. 
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Hydrogen, or inflammable air, as it was 
formerly called, is one of the constituents 
of water, that compound being formed of 
one volume of oxygen to two of hydro- 
gen ; but in consequence of the extreme 
levity of the latter substance, it requires 
eight parts of oxygen, by weight, to one 
of hydxogen, to form this measure. It 
must not, however, be supposed that 
these two gases will combine and form 
water, when thev are merely presented 
to each other, for they are then only 
mixed in the same way as oxygen and 
nitrogen in atmospheric air. But if an 
ignited taper be applied to the mixed 
gases, they will explode with great vio- 
lence, and, entering into chemical combi- 
nation, produce water. When oxygen 
and hydrogen, in the proportions to form 
water, are mixed together, and forced 
through a small jet, upon a burning sub- 
stance, the most intense light and heat 
are produced. It is in this wa^ that the 
light now used in some places for the ex- 
hibition of the microscope, is produced. 

Hydrogen is one of the principles that 
enter into the composition of oils, fats, 
gums, and resins. It resembles nitrogen 
in its property of extinguishing combus- 
tion and destroying animal life, though it 
is itself capable of combustion. This gas, 
being so much lighter than atmospheric 
air, is used for the purpose of filling bal- 
loons. If a light bag of any substance 
impervious to gas, or in other words, air- 
tight, be filled with hydrogen, it will be- 
come lighter than the atmospheric air, 
bulk for bulk, and will consequently as- 
cend, in obedience to the laws that govern 
floating bodies. A thin bladder or the 
craw of a turkey will make a very good 
hydrogen balloon. 

The following method of making hy- 
drogen gas may be easily practised by 
the chemical student. Take a small quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid, and add to it four 
times its weight of water, and place it in 
a large phial. " The, temperature of the 
mixture will be so much raised by the 
union of the water with the acid, as to 
enable the iron to decompose a part of 
the water. If a hole be neatly made 
through a cork, which fits the mouth of 
the bottle, and a piece of tobacco-pipe, 
with a very small orifice, be fitted into it, 
and the whole cemented into the bottle 
with a mixture of resin and bees* wax, 
the hydrogen g^, as it is separated from 
the water, m\\ pass in a continued stream 
through the pipe, and may be set on fire 
by the flame of a candle being brought 



into contact with it. The gas will con- 
tinue to bum with a blue lambent flame, 
as long as the decomposition goes on." 
It is necessary to proceed with care in 
making this experiment, for if the atmos- 
pheric air enters the bottle, either through 
the cork or otherwise, an explosion will 
take place. 

ON THE HEAUT, AND CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD. NO. IV. 

The arteries of the system may be all 
regarded as ramiBcations of oiie great 
trunk, the aorta. An artery is easily known 
by the character of its structure, its parietes 
being firm and stout, and consisting of three 
layers ; an inner, which is very smooth ; a 
middle, which is by far the most consider- 
able, and of a tough fibrous texture ; and 
an outer, which is simply membranous. 

After ramifying more minutely than we 
can well comprehend, so minutely, indeed, 
as to spread like the finest network over 
every part of the body, they gradually ter- 
minate in veins ; but so imperceptible is the 
transition, that it would be hard to say at 
what precise point the artery terminated, 
and the vein li^gan. 

Veins are not, however, the only termi- 
nations of arterial tubes : on the skin, and 
on various external membranes, multitudes 
open into what are termed exhalent vessels, 
which pour out a serous fluid ; the moutlis 
of these minute vessels, which are abun- 
dant on the skin, are termed the pores, 
whence the perspiration insensibly exudes, 
which is essential to the maintenance of 
health. It is also by these extreme rami- 
fications, termed capiUarieSy that the various 
secretions are elaborated from the blood in 
a manner which leaves us entirely in the 
dark. Let a bone be fractured, it is by 
these minute tubes that the osseous matter 
is furnished in order to eflect a re-imion ; 
nay, the bone grows from youth to ma- 
turity by the supply deposited from these 
agents, which permeate the bones them- 
selves, and are infinitely spread over the 
membrane (periosteum) which envelopes 
them. But why do we speak of the bones? 
not these only, but the flesh, the skin, every 
part of the body, the transparent humours 
of the eye, all are derived from the 
blood, all are deposited at its expense, all 
are elaborated by minute arterial rami- 
fications. The various glands of the body, 
as the salivary, for instance, where peculiar 
secretions are effected, are organs where 
coils and meshes of arterial tubes are con- 
centrated to carry on their work; so that the 
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1)ody grows, is Tepcdied, and all its secre- 
tioDs are prodooed at the expense of arte- 
rial bloody with one exception ; the bile is 
elaborated in the liver m>m venous blood, 
in venous ramifications. 

What is arterial blood? It is blood 
which has been immediately subjected 
to the influence of atmospheric air, in the 
cellular structure of the lungs, in mam- 
malia, binls, and reptiles, or of water in 
the gills of fishes ; and it is the oxygen of 
the air and of the water which effects that 
chai^, or imparts those qualities, by which 
this vited stream is rendered fitted for the 
great demands of the system. 

It may not here be out of place to allude 
to the nature of the blood, as far as che- 
mistry has been able to throw light upon 
it. When this fluid is taken from the body, 
it quickly separates, if su^red to remain 
at rest, into two parts, the one part being 
a fluid termed serum^ the other a solid 
mass, called cmssamenium. The serum 
consists of water, albumen, muriate of 
soda, and potass, phosphate of soda, and 
animal matter. The crassamentum is di- 
visible into twcT parts, namely, Jibrine, 
(which is composed of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and azote,) and colouring parti- 
cles. These colouring particles are glo- 
bules of extreme minuteness, formerly sup- 
posed to contain oxyde of iron in their 
composition, a theory unsupported by the 
most modem experiments. 

We have said that venous blood is dark, 
and that arterial blood is bright scarlet; 
now what is the operation by which this 
change is effected ? It would appear from 
experimoits, that in its course through the 
system, the arterial blood gradually loses 
its character as such, in supplying the de- 
mands of the vital functions ; and at the 
same time acquires, as it is said, a certain 
portion of carbon ; which carbon, when the 
blood is sent to the lungs, unites with the 
oxygen of the atmospheric air, taken in 
during inspiration, so as to form a com- 
pound called by chemists carbonic acid 
gas, which, with azote, the other principle 
of the air, is returned during expiration. 
The blood having thus lost the carbon, to 
which its dark colour was owing, now be- 
comes of a vivid red. Such is the only 
change appreciable by chemistry ; and va- 
rious philosophers have endeavoured to as- 
certain the quantity of oxygen consumed by 
the human subject in a given space. 

Allen and Pepys found it to be 26-6 
cuJbic inches in a minute. Sir Humphrey 
Davy, 31-6 ; and Murray, 36. 

Various states of the system, however* 



occasion considerable differences. For in- 
stance, the quantity of oxygen consumed is 
increased by exercise, and, according to 
Peguin, in a ratio nearly four times 
greater than when the body is quietly at 
rest. Front, however, observes, from nu- 
merous experiments, that exercise, when 
moderate, increases the consumption of 
oxygen, but that when continued so as to 
produce fatigue, the consumption is dimi- 
nished : that the exhilarating passions ap- 
pear to be attended with an increased con- 
sumption ; the depressing passions, toge- 
ther with tea, alcohol, (spirits of wine, or 
liquors,) and sleep, to be attended with a 
diminished consumption ; and that the 
consumption varies during the twenty-four 
hours of the day, being on an average 
greatest in the forenoon, and at its lowest 
ebb from eight o'clock in the evening tiU 
three o'clock in the morning. 

In all diurnal animals, the season of 
their greatest activity is the forenoon, at 
which time also the consumption of oxygen 
is the greatest, while lassitude and fatigue 
come on gradually in the afternoon, when 
the consumption of oxygen is diminished. 
In nocturnal animals, the reverse most 
probably takes place. It would appear, 
also, that temperature exerts mucn in- 
fluence in regulating the consumption of 
this principle, tfie quantity being greatest 
during cola, as if the system under such 
circumstances had a greater demand upon 
the sanguinary fluid, in order to the due 
maintenance of its vital energies. M. 



SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS. N©, XXllU 
niVINATlON BY ARROWS. 

A POPULAR superstition among the an- 
cient Arabians, was the azlam, or divina- 
tion by arrows ; those used for the purpose 
bemg kept in the temple of some idol, in 
whose presence they were consulted. The 
art was thus performed : three arrows were 
enclosed in a vessel ; on the first was in- 
scribed, " God command me :" on the se- 
cond, "God forbid me;" the third was 
plain. If the first was drawn out, the sup- 
pliant prosecuted his design ; if the second, 
he deferred it for a year ; if the third, he 
drew again, until he received an answer, — 
not forgetting to repeat his present to the 
idol, or the priest, each time. No aflSdr of 
importance was undertaken, be it a journey, 
a marriage, a battle, or a foray, without the 
advice of these sacred implements. Matters 
of dispute, such as the division of property 
or plunder, were settled by an appeal to 
them The ancient Greeks practised this 
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sort of diyination, as did the Chaldeans ; 
for we learn from Ezekiel xxi. 21, that the 
King of Babylon, in marching against Je- 
rusalem, ^* stood at the parting of the way, 
to use divination, making his arrows bright,'' 
(or, as Jerome explains it, mixing and 
shaking them together,) that he might know 
which city first to attack. — Andrew Crichton. 



INSECTS. No. XXXVI. 
{Character and Age, concluded.) 

Some insects, as flies, moths, and butter- 
flies, and indeed the majority of these 
creatures, live a few days or weeks, and 
a comparatively small number, six, nine, 
twelve, or fifteen months — a period beyond 
which, the life of perfect msects rarely 
extends. Some, however, certainly en- 
joy a longer existence in the perfect state. 
Mr. Baker kept one of the darkling bee- 
tles alive under a glass upwards of three 
years. Rosil fed the rose beetle with 
iruit and moist white bread for as long a 
period. Esper kept our most common 
water beetle in water in a large white 
vessel, feeding it with meat, for three 
years and a half. Audebert is stated to 
nave kept a spider for several years. In 
this respect, insects follow a law very 
different to that which obtains amongst 
vertebrate animals. In these the duration 
of their life is in proportion to the term 
of their growth ; those which attain to 
maturity the latest, in almost every case 
live the longest. In insects, on the con- 
trary, we often meet with the very reverse 
of this rule. Thus the larva of the great 
goat moth is three years, that of the cab- 
bage butterfly not three months, in at- 
taining maturity ; yet the perfect insects 
live equally long. One insect, which in 
its first state lives four years, lives as a 
beetle only eight or ten days ; some ephe- 
merae, whose larvae have been two years 
in acquiring their full size, live only an 
hour; while the flesh fly, whose larva 
has attained to maturity in three or four 
days, will exist several weeks. 

It appears that the stimulus of heat 
shortens the lives of insects, and conse- 
quently that colds tends to lengthen them. 
Thus Buffon found that, other circum- 
stances being alike, the silk-worm moths 
placed in a northern, lived longer than 
those exposed to a southern aspect. 

It is also a singular fact, that the drones 
of a bee-hive are at a certain period slaugh- 
tered without mercy by the workers. 
Their life is, indeed, of very short dura- 



tion ; the eggs that produce drones being 
laid in the course or April and May, and 
their destruction being usually accom- 
plished in the months of July and Au- 
gust. The bees then, as M. Ruber ob- 
serves, chase them about, and pursue them 
to the bottom of the hives, where they 
assemble in crowds. At the same time, 
numerous carcases of drones may be seen 
on the ground before the hives. Hence 
he conjectured, though he never could 
detect them engaged in this work upon 
the combs, that they were stung to death 
by the workers. To ascertain how their 
death was occasioned, be caused a table 
to be glazed, on which he placed six 
hives, and under this table he, being 
blind, employed the patient and indefati- 
gable Bumens, who was to him instead 
of eyes, to watch their proceedings. On 
the 4th of July, this accurate observer saw 
the massacre goins^ on in all the hives at 
the same time, and attended by the same 
circumstances. The table was crowded 
with workers, who, apparently in great 
rage, darted on the drones as soon as they 
arrived at the bottom of the hive, seizing 
them by their antennae, their legs, and 
their wings ; and killing them by violent 
strokes of their sting, which they gene- 
rally inserted between the segments of 
the abdomen. The moment this fearful 
weapon entered their body, the poor 
helpless creatures expanded their wings 
and expired. After this, as if fearful that 
they were not sufficiently despatched, the 
bees repeated their strokes, so that they 
often found it difficult to extricate their 
stings. On the following day they were 
equally busy in the work of slaughter; 
but their fury, their own drones having 
perished, was chiefly vented on those 
which, after escaping from the neighbour- 
ing hives, had sought refuge with them. 
Not content with destroying those that 
were in the perfect state, they attacked 
also such male pupae as, were left in their 
cells ; and then dragging them forth, sucked 
the fluid from their bodies, and cast them 
out of the hive. 

A fact, the reverse of this, is recorded 
by Morier, with respect to the locusts. 
He affirms, that when the female has done 
laying her eggs, she is surrounded and 
kUIed by the males. If this be admitted, 
two instances have been given in which, by 
a law of nature, the life of insects is short- 
ened by violence. StiU, in these as well 
as others, the fatal blow is not struck tiU 
the creature, however inconsiderable, has 
fully answered the purposes of its bd^g* 
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PAREITTAL AUTHORITY. 

Ths ideas of obedience ought to be 
ilyand finnly associated with ideas of 
aecnrity and happiness. Hence the imb^ 
dlity and helpleMness of mfancy afford us 
ike means of effecting one salutary purpose. 
Entiiely dependent on the wiMlom and ex- 
of others, to guard them from the 
to which they are hourly exposed, 
diildren might be easily made to learn the 
ftdvantsges of obedience ; ^d thus they 
in&lUbly would learn it if obedience were 
proDerly enforced. Were all prohibitions 
made absolute, and the necessity of issuing 
them guarded as much as possible, so that 
they would not often occur, it would go far 
towards renderiiMr obedience natural and 
easy> for it would then appear a matter of 
aeoesnty, and, as such, be submitted to 
without reluctance. 

I was some years ago intimately ac- 
quainted with a respectable and happy 
amily. where the behaviour of the children 
excited my admiration. One morning, on 
entering the drawing-rocnn, I found the 
little group at high play round their fond 
mother, who was encouraging their sportive 
vivadt^, which was at tlutt time noisy 
enough, but which, on my entrance, she 
hushed with a single word. No bad hu- 
mour followed. DVLi as the spirits, which 
had been elevated by the preceding amuse- 
ment, could not at once smk mto a state of 
quiescence, the judicious mother did not 
reouire what she knew could not vrithout 
dimcul^ be complied vrith ; but, calmly 
addressmg them, gave the choice of re- 
maining in the room without any noise, or 
of going to their own apartment, where 
they misht make what noise tliey pleased. 
The eldest and the youngest of toe four 
preferred the former, while the two others 
went away to the nursery. Those who 
stayed, amused themselves by cutting paper 
in a comer, without giving any interruption 
to our conversation. I could not refrain 
from expresring my admiration at their be- 
haviour, and begged to know by what art 
she had attained such a perfect government 
of her children's wills and actions. '^ By 
no art,'' returned tliis excellent parent, 
** but diat of teaching them from the very 
cradle an implicit submission. Having 
never once been permitted to disobey me, 
they have no idea of attempting it ; but 
you see I always give them a choice when 
it can be done with propriety; if it cannot, 
wtiatever I say, they know to be a law, 
like that of the Medes and Persians, which 
tllereth not." The happy effects of tliis 



discipline were soon rendered more con- 
spicuous, during the very long illness of 
this amiable mother ; who, when confined 
to her chamber, contmued to regulate her 
family through the medium of her eldest 
daughter, then a child of eleven years old. 
Affectionate as obedient, this amiable girl 
not only attended her mother's sick bed 
with the most tender assiduity, but, acting 
as her mother's substitute toiivards her little 
brothers and sisters, directed their conduct 
and behaviour, and was obeyed with the 
same unmurmuring submission as if their 
mother had herself been present. 

Was her mother so ill as to render noise 
particularly injurious? All vwa, by her 
care, hushed into silence. She invented 
plays for the little ones, which would make 
no disturbance, and taught them to speak 
in whispers. It was a sufficient reward for 
their forbearance to be told by her that 
mamma sent them a kiss, and dianked 
them for their goodness, and that she had 
been the better for it. What a foundation 
was here laid for the operation of benevo- 
lence! 

Let us compare this with the behaviour 
of an indulgea child, to whom the gratifi- 
cation of self-will had become habitual, 
who had never been taught to submit 
to aught but force, and to whom submis- 
sion Mras consequently hateful, exciting all 
the painful emotions of anger, indignation, 
and resentment. 1 have known such a 
child make use of a parent's illness as a 
means of procuring the gratification of all 
its capricious humours ; when, seeing the 
pains that were taken to prevent noise, it 
would, on the least ojjposition, cry out, 
" If vou don't give it me this minute. Til 
roar I and accordingly she would roar till 
she had what she wanted. What are the 
dispositions which, in the latter case, must 
have naturally been inspired? To the 
pleasing associations attached to the gratifi- 
cation of self-will, the idea of inflicting 
piin upon others must likewise be attached, 
what a foundation for tliat cruelty which is 
always allitd to a tyrannical disposition 1 
Nor is this all. The exultation consequent 
upon thus carrying her point, must have 
engendered pride; and priae,by aggravating 
opposition into injury, brought forth anger 
.and resentment ; and from the extravagance 
of childish humours, this opposition must 
frequently occur, so that these hateful pas- 
sions must soon gain the strength of habit, 
and a propensity to them be for ever fixed 
and rooted in the disposition. Let us sup- 
pose the same indulgence continued through 
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the early stages of youth, in the fond hope 
that reason will conquer passion as the 
child advances to maturity. Were the na- 
ture of passion, with regard to tlie influence 
it has upon the judgment, properly attended 
to, I believe this fond hope would soon be 
annihilated. On a mind under the domi- 
nion of passion, the calm suggestions of 
reason can have little influence, supposing 
the calm suggestions of reason possible in 
juch circumstances. But it is not possible ; 
for to a mind under the dominion of the 
seKish passions, that appears to be just and 
reasonable, which is, in reality, unjust and 
unreasonable in the last degree; because 
the ideas of just and reasonable are all, 
by pride, associated with the idea of the 
gratification of self-will. — From Miss 
Hamilton s Letters on Education, 

If this reasoning be correct, and daily 
hcXs lamentably prove its correctness, it 
gives a very humbling view of human 
nature ; and, at the same time, most for- 
cibly urges upon parents the indispensable 
duty of wisely ana firmly using that autho- 
rity vrith which Providence has intrusted 
them, very early and steadily to counteract 
the risings of innate depravity, and, at the 
same time, to imbue the infant mind 
with the principles of Christianity, from 
which alone we may reasonably expect the 
production of *^ whatsoever thnigs are just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report.'* 

THE LAW. 

There is a law in force with respect to 
us, the nature of which should be well un- 
derstood. The laws by which the universe 
is governed, must all have proceeded firom 
its Creator and Ruler. To determine what 
is proper to such a government, is reserved 
to his supreme wisdom ; and to enforce it, 
is the province of his supreme power. 
Wherever he has bestowed a capableness 
of serving him, there a law or rule has 
been imparted, more or less immediately, 
for its guidance. By means of his will, as 
thus expressed, the whole of his intelligent 
creatures are divided into two classes — ^the 
obedient and disobedient. The obedient 
dwell in heaven, and are happy ; the dis- 
obedient are on earth and in the regions of 
darkness, and are in a state the opposite of 
happiness. This is the view of the Divine 
government which occurs throughout the 
scriptures; and, regarded thus generally, 
it commends itself to our ordinary notions 
of rectitude. 

IN CHRIST. 

God was in Christ reconciling the world 



unto himself, not imputing their sins unto 
them, 2 Cor. v. 19. Because, as God 
stands in relation to man according to the 
tenor of the covenant of works, and so ouf 
of Christ, he could not, without prejudice 
to his justice, be reconciled unto tnem, nor 
have any thing to do with them otherwise 
than in vnrath and indignation ; therefore, 
to the intent that justice and mercy might 
meet together, and righteousness and peace 
might embrace each other, aiKl so God 
stand in relation to man according to the 
tenor of the covenant of grace, he took our 
nature, and became " God manifest in 
the flesh,'' that so he might speak peace 
to his people. Sweetly saith Luther, be- 
cause the nature of God was otherwise 
higher than we are able to attain unto, 
therefore hath he humbled himself unto us, 
and taken our nature upon him, and so 
put himself into Christ : here he looketh 
for us, here he will receive us ; and he that 
seeketh him here shall find him. This, 
saith God the Father, is my well-beloved 
Son, m whom I am well pleased, Matt. iii. 
17. We must not think that this voice 
came from heaven for Christ's own sake, 
but for our sakes, even as Christ himself 
saith, John xii. 30. The truth is, Christ 
had no need that it should be said unto 
him, This is my well-beloved Son ; he knew 
that from all eternity, and that he should 
still so remain, though these words had not 
been spoken fit)m heaven: therefore by 
these words Grod the Father, in Christ his 
Son, cheereth the hearts of poor sinners, 
and greatly delighteth them with singular 
comfort and heavenly sweetness, assuring 
them, that whosoever is married unto 
Christ, and so in him by &ith, he is as ac- 
ceptable to God the Father as Christ him- 
self, Eph. i. 6. He hath made us accepted 
in the Beloved. Wherefore, if you would 
be acceptable to God, and be his dear 
child, then by fddth cleave unto his be- 
loved Son Christ, so shall the love and 
favour of God be as deeply insinuated 
into you as into Christ himself; and 
so shall God the Father, together with his 
beloved Son, wholly possess you and be 
possessed of you ; and so God and Christ 
and you shall become entirely one, accord- 
ing to Christ's prayer, John xvii. 22 ; " that 
they may be one in us, as thou and I are 
one." — Marrow of Modem Divinity, 
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Anong the aplendid awouli of tlie an- 
trlope tribe, which inhabit the louthem 
■nd central reEiuni of Africa, one of the 
mnit beaotlful and magnilicent ii the 
koodoo, (miilcpe Mirepiietmt, Pdlu,) of 
which we here {jremit otir readera with a 
Klictch. Id the coUectioai of Europe, - 
tliit noble aaimal ii Tery ivelj to be met 
with; we aU«de to mnwuTn specimens; 
for in. a liriog' itaie, we belicTe, there is 
no inatanee on reocnd of it* having been 
lirought to oar qnarter <tf the globe. 



The lioodoo, as this antelope ii termed 
bj the colonista of the Cape, is equaJ to a 
horee in n)>a:n'itude, the adult male being 
upwardi of five feet high at the shouldem. 
Both Beiei have homi, splrallj twitted, 
and of great itrength. In the male thev 
often atUun to euongoui dimeoaions, and, 
wielded as they are b; an animal of prodi- 
gious muscular power, must prove terriSe 
weapons. The neck is thick and atioag, 
and the whole of the bodj ii firmlj and 
compactljr Imilt, so ai to unite strength 
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with agility. The general colour is a dull 
brownish grey; a white abrupt line passes 
from above each eye over the face, and 
two white spots occupy the cheeks ; a thin 
mane begins between the horns, and runs 
down the back ; on the neck it is brown, 
but on the back, where it is shorter, it is 
white ; from this white dorsal line pro- 
ceed eight transverse lines of a similar co- 
lour on each side, beautifully striping the 
body. Under the chin a long pendent 
mane commences, and extends to the 
chest. The ears are large; the tail long, 
tipped with blackish brown, but white on 
the under surface. 

In its general manners, the koodoo re- 
sembles the rest of the larger antelopes. 
It is found in small herds in the Karroo, 
but its favourite localities are glens be- 
tween the hills and mountains, where 
both food and water are abundant, and 
where a tall growth of underwood affords 
it shelter. When surprised by the hunter, 
its first effort is to dash through the 
thicket; in doing which, it lowers its neck, 
and at the same time projects the head 
horizontally so as to lay the horns on 
each side of the shoulders, in order that 
they may assist in clearing a passage, and 
at the same time protect the rore-quarters 
from the bruises to which they would 
otherwise be liable. When hard pressed, 
the koodoo, like the oryx, makes a vigo- 
rous defence, striking desperate blows 
from side to side with his horns, against 
the dogs who keep him at bay, and some- 
times even rushing upon the hunter. In- 
deed, at certain seasons, the male koodoo 
is very furious, and will not hesitate to 
commence the assault ; in general, how- 
ever, it trusts to its speed for safety. 

In its native wilos, the koodoo has 
other enemies besides man. It is the 
prey of the lion ; hence it is habitually 
wary, while, as an additional security, its 
senses of hearing and smell are extremely 
acute ; nor when attacked does it fall an 
unresisting victim to the tyrant of the 
wilderness. The koodoo is frequently 
alluded to by Burchell in his travels, who 
gives a sketch of the skull and horns. In 
page 313, vol. i., he states, that on one 
occasion his hunters, who had been out 
to shoot the kanna, an allied species, paid 
dearly for two which they had killed, "by 
their venturous imprudence in riding into 
the midst of a large nerd ; when the animals 
in their own defence turned upon them, 
and gored two of the horses, one of which 
received a deep thrust under the shoulder- 



blade, and the other one in tlie side. The 
riders fortunately escaped unhurt, but 
came home with very woful countenan- 
ces." The koodoo is equally resolute. 

M. 



ON THE HEART, AND CIRCULATION OF 
THE BLOOD. NO. V. 

The arteries of the system, as we have 
observed, are the tubes through which 
the blocid is conveyed from the heart 
to every part of the frame ; it is returned 
to the heart by the veins. The veins 
are tubes, composed, like the arteries, of 
three coats, but so thin and transparent 
that it is difficult to separate them. The 
commencement of these vessels is vety 
obscure, owing to their minuteness, and 
the impossibility of drawing a line between 
the artery and vein in a network of capil- 
laries. As they proceed, they become moie 
and more distinct, till at length they form 
large tubes, capable of being singolaily di- 
lated, owing to the elasticity of their tex- 
ture. One point in their constructioD is 
very curious and interesting; we allude to 
the valves with which they are plentifully 
furnished. These valves in the veins tra- 
velling up to the heart from the lower parts 
Qf the body, are so contrived as to let the 
blood pass freely, but prevent the columns 
of fluid from returning or pressing with any 
great force on the minuter veins and capil- 
laries ; the superincumbent weight b^g 
broken by eacti valve. In the veins re- 
turning from the upper parts of the body, 
the valves do not, indeed, support the gch 
lumns of blood, a circumstance here not 
needed, but Uiey prevent its return back- 
wards to¥^ards the capillaries or venous 
radicles, as we have noticed in the veins of 
the lower partis. 

The course of the blood, then, is effected, 
in the first place, by the force t>f the heart, 
aided by the contractile power of the 
arteries, till it arrives in the veins ; where, 
in the second place, it appears to be too- 
pelled by several combined causes. The 
dilatation of the auricle, for instance, pro- 
duces a vacuum, into which the blood of 
the vena cava naturally rushes, the space it 
occupied being immediately filled up, the 
general column rising in a relative propor- 
tion, as regularly as the vacuum is made. 
But the progressive motion of the blood 
through the smaller veins app^inrs to be 
materially accelerated by muscular exer- 
tion. 

We know how great a sense of weight and 
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lisOessness is felt, after remaining for some 
tame in one position, without exerting the 
acdoD of the muscles. This feeling would 
seem to arise from the sluggishness of the 
ciicolalion, and die accumulation of blood 
in the Tenous system at large, which re- 
quires an impetus from muscular activity, 
in ord^ to its due circulation. 

But it may be asked, is not the blood 
wsKSted by the i^arious secretions which are 
ebboiatM at its expense ? It is ; and its 
stores are at the same time as regularly re- 
pknished. The nutritious particles of the 
nod we eat, become blood, by a process 
nhidi ba£3es the researches of the chemist, 
and shows us how little we know of life 
and oiganization. 

The office of the digestive organs is to 
oonrrert food into diyle ; to speak more de- 
finitelyy we may state the progress as fol- 
lows :— -When the food is received into the 
stomach, it becomes mixed with the sali- 
and gastric fluids, and by their agency 
Basolfed into an uniform pulpy mass, 
termed diyme; this is its first change : it 
now passes into a portion of the alimentary 
canal, termed the duodenum, and there 
becomes mixed with the pancreatic juice 
and the bile, and by the action of these 
fluids a complete conversion is effected on 
timt portion fitted for the purposes of the 
animal economy, which is termed chyle. 
This chyle is immediately taken up by 
multitades of minute tubes which proceed 
from the inner surface of the alimentary 
canal, and are termed iacteals. If we ex- 
amine these tubes in an animal recently 
killed, and before the vital warmth is ex- 
tinguished, we shall see them (at least if 
the animal has been recently fed) filled with 
a mUky fluid, whence their name of lac- 
teals : this fluid is the chyle. The Iacteals 
having-thus absorbed this nutritive prepa- 
ration of the food, after communicating 
fireely with each other, pass through certain 
glands, termed the mesenteric, where the 
chyle appears to acquire new properties. 
Emerging from these glands, the Iacteals 
carry the chyle onwards till they enter at 
last into the thoracic duct, a vessel which 
passes up along the spine, and pours the 
chyle into the left subclavian vein, just 
where it becomes united to the vena cava ; 
here it mingles with the blood. It has not, 
however, yet ftilly acquired the ultimate 
change : received with the venous blood by 
the heart, it is thence sent through the 
lungs and again returned to the heart, in- 
corporated with the rest of the vital fluid, 
of which it now forms a part in every sense, 
^0 be sent out to nourish the system. The 



thoracic duct does not, however, only re- 
ceive the Iacteals ; for the absorbent vessels 
of the skin, as well as of every part of the 
frame, here also terminate, so that whatever 
they take up, or remove, goes through the 
above process. How wonderful, how mys- 
terious, how little understood, are our own 
bodies, which are fearfully and wonderfully 
made ! Our life, moment by moment, de- 
pends on the nice and delicate adjustment 
and action of a thousand minute parts or 
organs, of which multitudes have never even 
heard ; the slightest flaw deranges the me- 
chanism of the animal machine, and death 
ensues ; yet there are men who see nothing 
of beauty, nothing of glory, nothing of Al- 
mighty power, in the workmanship of these 
vital tenements, the temple of a never-dying 
soul. Let us, while we contemplate the 
subject, bow with heartfelt adoration before 
our Lord and Maker. 

Into the nature of animal temperature, or 
the laws of vital heat, (which, while it ap- 
pears to be connected intimately with the 
circulation, is also no less so with the energy 
of the nerves,) we shall not attempt to en- 
ter. No theory as yet laid down is at alt 
satisfactory ; it appears to depend neither on 
chemical nor on mechanical principles, as 
some have imagined, but to be associated in 
some mysterious manner with the principle 
of vitality ; a principle exhibited in the 
innumerable operations continually taking 
place in the organic frame, in those endless 
combmations and decompositions involving 
perpetual electrical changes, and that strange 
energetic influence of the nerves, whose 
true nature and mode of action are veiled in 
obscurity. 

While we thus regard the structure and 
operations of our mortal fabric, let it be to 
us a theme of profit and instruction, re- 
membering that the appointed time cometh, 
when the silver cord shall be loosed, '' the 
golden bowl broken, the pitcher broken at 
Uie fountain, the wheel broken at the cistern, 
the dust returning to the earth as it was, and 
the spirit to God who gave it.*' M. 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCES TO THE 
HEART. 

The Hebrews look upon the heart as the 
source of wit, understanding, love, grief, 
and pleasure. Hence are derived many 
ways of speaking. An honest and good 
heart ; that is, a heart studious of holiness, 
being prepared by the Spirit of God to 
entertain the word with due affections, dis- 
positions, and resolutions, Luke viii. 15. 
We read of a broken heart, a clean heart. 
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an evil heart, a hardened heart, a liberal 
h^rt ; a heart that does an act of kindness 
freely, voluntarily, with generosity. To 
incline the heart to God ; to beseech him 
to change our stony hearts into hearts of 
flesh ; to love with all one*s heart, &c. To 
turn the heart of the fathers to the chil- 
dren, and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, Mai. iv. 6 ; that is, to cause them 
to be perfectly reconciled, and that they 
should be of the same mind. " Let no 
man's heart ML ;** let no man be discou- 
raged, 1 Sam. xvii. 32. 

To want heart, sometimes denotes to 
want understanding and prudence, Uos. vii. 
11. " Ephraim is like a silly doye without 
heart; thj^ call to Egypt, they go to As- 
syria/' They have no judgment or under- 
standing of me right way, to free them- 
selves from their troubles, whicli is seen in 
their seeking to Egypt and Assyria. " O 
fool;»,and slowof heart," ignorant men,with- 
out insight and understanding, Luke xxiv. 
25, " This people's heart is waxed gross 
—lest they should understand with their 
heart,'* Matt. xiii. 15. Their heart is stu- 
pified, so as to be destitute of understand- 
ing ; they resist the light, and reject all im- 
pressions of truth. ** The prophets pro- 
phesy out of their own hearts,'' Ezek . xiii. 
2. They prophesy according to their own 
inclinations and affections, and what their 
own imaginations suggest to them, without 
any warrant from God. 

To lay any thing to heart, is to set one's 
heart on any thing ; that is, to remember it, 
to apply one*s self to it, to have it at heart 
** No man layeth it to heart ;" no one con- 
cerns himself about it, Jer. xii. 11. 

The heart dilates with joy, contracts with 
sadness, breaks with sorrow, it resists truth ; 
grows ikt and hardens in prosperity ; God 
opens it, prepares and turns it as he pleases. 
To steal one's heart, is an expression i^ Gen. 
xxxi. 20, margin, '* Jacob stole away the 
heart of Laban;" that is, he went away with- 
out his knowledge and consent. The heart 
melts under discouragement ; the heart for- 
sakes one under terror ; the heart is desolate 
in amazement ; the heart is fluctuating in 
doubt. To sp^k to the heart, means to 
comfort, to say pleasing and affecting things 
to any one. 

By the heart likewise, the middle of any 
thing is meant : Tyre is in the heart of the 
seas, in the midst of the seas, Ezek. xxvii. 
4, margin, '* We will not fear, tliough 
the mountains be carried into the heart or 
midst of the sea," Psalm xlvi. 2. '* As 
Jonas was three days and three nights in 



the whale's belly ; so shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth," in the grave, Matt. xii. 
40. 



HOSPITALITY OF THE ANCIENT ARABS 

The virtue of hospitality often degene- 
rated into foolish extravagance ; and there 
were individuab who strove to outdo each 
other in deeds of romantic generosity. 
Those who excelled in the magnificence of 
their bounty, were crowned with wreaths, 
as if they had conquered at the head of an 
army. The liberality of Halim was pro- 
verbial, and has immortalized the tribe of 
Tai. The suppliant he never dismiBsed. 
from his tent unrelieved. Often were ktty 
camels roasted at a single feast ; and, in a 
season of extreme scarcity, he killed the 
only horse he possessed, so valuable,, that 
the Roman emperor Imd sent an embassy 
on purpose to procure it. Hatim's bene- 
volence vTas h^editary ; his father rejoiced 
when he had emptied his folds to feed the 
hungry, and his mother was interdicted from 
giving alms for a whole year, lest her pro- 
digality should reduce the family to beg^iuy. 
He himself was so inconsiderate as to distri- . 
bute the greater part of his flocks among a: 
troop of needy poets on their way to theoonit 
of Hira. His beneficence was as unwearied 
as it was extensive. On the longest and 
darkest nights, he would leave his bed, if 
some hapless pilgrim required shelter ; and, 
wrapt in his cloak, procure with his own 
hands a light firom some neighbouring 
tent. Not satisfied with kindling his '* fires 
on the mountains," he would send forth his 
dog ; that, by its barking, strangers might 
know where to find a place of rest. His 
memory was revered over all Arabia ;. and 
a female captive, taken in battle, regained 
her liberty, when she pronounced herself 
to be the daughter of Hatim Tai. 



THE PENDULUM.~No. II. 

Tbe increase or decrease of temperature 
has a considerable influence on the oscilla- 
tions of a pendulum. A bar of metal which 
when cold will pass easily between two 
uprights, will not do so when heated red- 
hot, for heat expands solid metallic bodies. 
For this reason, a pendulum which beats 
seconds in a low temperature, would 
cease to do so if taken into a hotter 
climate, for its length would be increased. 
This is a fact of great importancein horology^, 
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s hmw invcnud varioua me- 
Ibods of mmpensatun for thi* Blteiaiion in 
die lengdi of thn pendulum ; Bometitnei by 
nttJdDg the rod of the pendulum of a sub- 
ilance that would not expand appreciably 
bj beat, and aometimea by contrivances 
Ibu correct tbe increase of jo^th that re- 
lolts ftom a diange of temperatuie. The 
loigth of a rod of drj wooa u not alined 
1^ a change of temperUure, and it would 
be tbe beat poeeiUe contrirartce, if it could 
be periectlj protected from the tiygnuHethc 
aoton of the air. It U, honeTer, m a cou- 
■iderable degree defended from moisture, 
iriien rubb^ over with bee's wax, atid 
m^ei the most accurate pendulum of this 
sort, wb^i thus prepared. 

lite two best compeosalioB pendulums, 
aie the ntatnirial and the gridiion. The 
mercurial pendulum consists o( a rod of 
brass, ca otha metal, to tbe end of whiih 
a cylindrical vessel containins mercury is 
attached instead of a ball. The same in- 
crease or decrease of temperature tliul 
affects the pendulum rod has an inHuence 
upon the meicuiy in the vessel, and the 
If tlie cod sufTirrs 



expansMO, 



e of DscilUiioi 



I, that 

the distance of oscillatimi from the pobt of 
suspeosioa will be always the same, and 
therefore, whatever may be the variation of 
tempeiabue, the pendulum will beat se- 

The gridiron pendulum was invented by 
Hr. John Harrison, and is a very ingenious 
and useful instrument. It is well known, 
thai the different metals and metallic alloys, 
expand variably under the inftuence of the 
same chai^ of temperature. It is thscfore 
evidml, tint bars of different metals may 
be so anai^ed as to correct each other's 
expanuoa when used intbe constiuction of 
peodulunu. 

L«t o be the boh of a pendulum, and s 
the point of suspension : a, b, c, n, is a 
steel ftome, to which is auached the rod 
s, F ; and a, b, c, d, is a frame of some 
Mher metal, and is attached to the rod c,n, 
: c, d. At T the rod t, l, is 
ided, paswng freely through the hole 
at H. Now if the temperature be raised, 
the frame a, b, c, n, will dilate downwards, 
that U, c, n, irill be carried further &om 
the point s; and if the mass of the 
pendulum be thug brought downwards, it 
will no longer beat seconds. But the 
frame c, a, 6, d, is also expanded, and the 
expanuon is upwards, so that while c, d, 
isloweied, a, i, will be raised. Now, if 




s will remain unchanged. But the increase 
of temperature which expands the olhef 
parts of the instrument, expands the rod 
T, L, and theiefore tlie distance betwew a 
and T are proportional. Now, looking at 
the bslrument generally, we observe thai 
s F, A [!, T L, when expanded by increase of 
temperature, tend to increase the distance 
between s and g, that is, the point of sus- 
pension and the bob. To prevent this, we 
must make the frame e,a,b,d, of such a 
a metal that its expansion upwards may 
exactly neutralize the combined downward 
expansions, and thus the distance between 
s and u will be preserved. 

The great use of the pendulum is in its 
application to docks, but when ne speak 
of pendulums being adapted to clocks for 
the purpose of measuring time, it nust 
not be supposed that they are the moving 
power, for they merely act as regulators, 
and the motion originates in the &I1 
of a heavy weight, or in the recoil of 
a spring attached to the machine. WeiKhiK 
are invariably used for clocks, sprir^ in 
watches ; but the latter are generally re- 
gulated by a balance-wheel, and not by 
a peodulum. The contrivance by which 
the pendulum of a clock is connected 
with the train of wheels, and restates 
their motion, is called the escapement ; and 
of this we have several varieties, as the 
lever, and the dead-beet escapement, the 
last being so named on account of its very 
peculiar sound. 

We have hitherto spoken of pendulums 
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as vibrating in the arc of a circle, but 
there is a mathematical curve called a 
cycloid, and if the bob of a pendulum 
could be made to vibrate in it, its oscilla- 
tions would all be performed in equal 
times, whatever the length of the arc. 
The cycloid is that curve which is formed 
by the revolution of any point on the cir- 
cumference of a circle, the circle itself 
being made to revolve on a plane. There 
are some very remarkable principles which 
might be mentioned in reference to this 
curve. Of all paths not in a straight line, 
the cycloid is that in which a body can 
pass the most readily from one point to 
another. The right line is, of course, tlie 
shortest path between two bodies, and if a 
man in a balloon would throw a stone to 
some point on the earth in the shortest 
path, he would cause it to take the direc- 
tion of a right line ; but if he wished to 
tlirow the stone in the line of shortest 
descent, it must be made to move in the 
cycloidal curve, for it would not only reach 
its destination sooner, but would strike the 
object with greater energy. The study of 
the mathematics has taught man this truth, 
and instinct has taught the falcons to fly 
in the cycloidal curve ; and it is in conse- 
quence of their flying in a cycloid when 
attacking their prey, that they possess so 
great a velocity, and strike with so great a 
force. 

Ingenious mechanics have attempted, for 
the reasons already stated, to cause the 
pendulum to vibrate in this curve; but 
hitherto with little success ; for so few of 
the practical difficulties have been removed, 
that it is not probable that this desirable 
object will ever be accomplished. 



A COMMUNITY OF DRUNKARDS. 

I HAVE heard strong objections to any 
interference with the habits of society; 
and it has been said, that it infringes 
upon the rights of individuals to prescribe 
sobriety to them, and to put them to any 
inconvenience, because they choose to 
get drunk. Much fault has been found by 
some, with an opinion which I have ex* 
pressed, that drunkenness ought to be 
punished. One person told me I was 
*' straitplaced'* — wnat he meant is for him 
to say. If he means I am a bigot and a 
** coercion" man, I will promise to amend, 
and to take his side of " non-interference*' 
upon one condition, and that is, that 
dmnkaids shall form a community for 



themselves. Let them live in separate 
towns ; let them have a '* Tadmor in the 
Wilderness," if they will. At a proper 
distance from all sober towns, let a 
DRUNKEN TOWN be established. Let them 
be a distinct community, as far as may 
be. I was amusing myself with imagin- 
ing such a society — ail drunkards. I 
thought a goodly town was built for them, 
with every convenience that art could 
wish, waited round, as was fitting, (for 
drunkards are poor defenceless things) 
with just one sooer man to lock the gate, 
and to keep out sober intruders. I thought 
they were all •* settled" at last, and gone 
to bed as "comfortable" as they could 
wish, each having a good " night cap," 
and I watched to see how they came on 
next morning. The first that rose was 
" a gentleman," of course, that had taken 
up his night*8 rest upon a dung heap, — 
what is called in Yorkshire a "muck 
midding," and a very decent dormitory 
for a drunkard. He went to knock up 
the priest of a gin temple, which was no 
easy matter. This done, he demanded 
" a morning,'' if you know what that is, of • 
the best sort ; but it now turned out that 
the lady of the house having had ''a drop 
too much," had left the tap running, and 
it was all gone ! And now to the cellar ; 
but here again was bad luck, for the key 
was lost! Misfortunes seldom come singly 
for the '* gentleman" who applied for his 
" morning," had no sooner begun to 
smack his livid lips, afler tasting it, than 
he discovered that his purse was lost It 
appeared that this was to be market day ; 
but, alas! where was the market? Butchers 
had been so busy "enjoying themselves," 
that the carcases were undressed. Drovers 
were detained on the road after taking 
"a little drop too much." Tbe bakers 
had, in pursuit of "good fellowship," for- 
gotten their bread batches. The carrier, 
whom the grocers had sent to the neigh- 
bouring sea-port for supplies of tea, siu^, 
and g^n, was " at a lock," in conseauence 
of " a little conviviality" he had indulged 
in. The miller, the honest miller, appesved 
as if some one had thrown dust in his 
eyes, for he had left the mill-dam gates 
open, and the water was gone. Crispin, 
the shoemaker, "to oblige his customers," 
had just spent a few evenings " in a free 
way," till the lap-stone was mouldy, and 
his worthy neighbours were barefoot. The 
tailor and his goose had quarrelled; he . 
had only been a few days at the sign of 
" the last shift," " to drive dull care away.** . 
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The lawyer^s eves were both bunged up, 
80 that he could not see his client's brief; 
and the doctor's nerves were so unsteady, 
that he could not discern whether hb 
patient's pulse was 60 or 199. — Rev. G, 



ANECDOTE. 
AKE TOU QUITE SURE? 

Ah officer in Uhlan's corps of cavalry, 
says Major Keppel, well known to the 
consul, was walking along the streets, 
when a Bulgarian woman rushed out of 
her bouse, and ran towards him, exclaim- 
ing, ** My dear boy ! what ! now that you 
are in a fine dress, are you ashamed of 
your poor mother ?" Soon after, an older 
woman claimed him for her grandson, and 
the younger branches of the family hailed 
him as abrother. He managed to make his 
escape for the time ; but in passing, shortly 
after, through the streets, he was upbraided 
for his unnatural conduct in disowning his 
relations. Thus assailed, he applied to 
Count Diebitsch for protection. An in- 
quiry was instituted through the medium 
of the Bulgarian archbishop. The parties 
were confronted; the supposed mother 
called out, ** If it be my son, he has a scar 
QD the left side of his forehead." The offi- 
cer's cap was removed, and, strange to say, 
'the scar on the identical spot appeared. 
The woman triumphantly exclaimed, ** He 
had that scar when he was eight years old.'' 
But here several Russian officers inter- 
posedy and said that the officer had left St. 
Petersbuish without that scar, and had re- 
ceived it m an afEaii with the enemy, be- 
foie Shumla. Be not too positive, is a 
maxiniy which this, as well as many other 
£icts, will strikingly illustrate and enforce. 



A COMMON MISTAKE. 

I HAVE always, in every different state 
of life I have hitherto been in, thought 
that the troubles and difficulties of that 
state were greater than those of any other 
state I proposed to be in ; and when I have 
altered, with assurance of mending myself, 
I have still thought the same ; yea, that 
the difficulties of that state are greater than 
those of that I left last. Lord grant that 
from hence I may learn to withdraw my 
thoughts, affections, desires, and expecta- 
tions, entirely from the world, and may fix 
them upon the heavenly state, where there 



is fulness of joy ; where reigns heavenly, 
sweet, calm, delightful love, without al- 
loy; where there are continually the 
dearest expressions of this love ; where 
there is tlie enjoyment of this love without 
parting ; and where those persons, who ap- 
pear so lovely in this world, will be inex- 
pressibly more lovely and full of love to us. 
How sweetly will those who thus mutually 
love, join together in singing the praises of 
God and the Lamb. How full will it fill 
us witii joy, to thinic that this enjoyment, 
these sweet exercises, v?ill never cease or 
come to an end, but will last to all eternity. 
Remember, after journeys, removals, over- 
turnings, and alterations, in the state of my 
life, to reflect and consider, whetlier therein 
I have managed tlie best way possible re- 
specting my soul ; and before such altera- 
tions, if foreseen, to resolve how to act.— 
Pretident Edwards, 



IMITATION. 

^LiAN tells us that he had heard of a 
law in force among the Thebans, which 
commanded all mechanics, painters, and 
potters, to surpass their models, or, to 
translate the Greek phrase literally, to 
imitate them for the better ; and, that tlie 
enactment might not be merely a dead 
letter for want of a sanction, a fine was 
directed to be imposed upon all who 
should be found at any time imitating for 
the worse, or falling short of the excel- 
lence of their respective patterns. iElian, 
Lib. iv. cap. 4. 

A law of this nature was more just in 
theory, than easy of execution; yet a 
reference to the reason and spirit of it 
may suggest a useful hint to all learners, - 
whether in religious or civil knowledge ; 
for nothing tends more to keep us below - 
mediocrity, either in spiritual or natural 
attainments, than the being contented to 
come behind what are currently looked 
upon as models for imitation ; for it often 
happens, that in strictness these repeated 
models fall far short of any standard of 
real and unquestionable excellence. 



THE WONDERFUL CHANGE. 

How wonderful a thing, my brethren, is 
the soul of man ! by first creation, of kin- 
dred with the holy angels and with God ; 
by the fall, debased in fleshly lusts and vile 
affections, in what danger once, through 
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origina) ind acluat sin ; and jM, far a Ion); Eph. li. t, Col. ii. 1 3 1 and although iheae 
time, as insensible or danger, ag ih« child fxpressioni are the Btroogesl which Ian- 
sleeping on the eige of the precipice ! giAge can supply, they are not too strong 
Brought M length, in a mviterious nay, tc to describe the grand reality of what takei 
repent and to acquieKe in the wondroui place, when any of your souls are brought 
jJan of salvalioB; made, through grace, e out of ignorance, worldliness, vanity, and 
true believer in the moitorious righteous- a sinFul course, into penitence, faith, love 
(tCN and death of Jesus Christ, and a real to God, adoption into his family, and 
partaker of the iloriou* privileges pocured the animating desire to live to his glcory. 
nir sinners by his mediation; there, ar- If any of you understand it not, it is high 
rived at that point, the toul, we might time ye did, " Ye must be bom again," 
have thought, will know no more such John lii. T. — HambkUm. 
strange vicissitudes j all henceforth will he 
unilhrm joy and peace ; the vessel, having 

vreatha«d luch a storm, will sail on in bolitude. 

smooth waien, tiU she readies the wished. ^^^^ ^j ^,,j^ ^^ ^ committed 

fi>r haven — -. .. . . .... when men are alone, than when they keep 

But there « a conflict ihMdeswibed by ihemselve. in felbw-hip. When fiveHn 
iheapcMl^ ^m.^uji, 23: 'F«^I de- ^^j^ ^j^^j ^^^^^ ^^en «une the 

l«ht in the law of God after the inward J,;, ^^^ ^j decdved her. Whoever is 

^: but I see another law in my mem- amongst men, and in honest company, U 

bew wamngagamstthelawof mymmd. ashai^ed to sin; or. at least, he has no 
and bringing me mto captivity to the law j^ „ opportunity to do so. When 

ofsm whicfi 1. m my membem. Tt.e ti,^ David !vai alone and idle, and went 

frue believer IB a new creature. It is not out into the wan, he fell into adultery 

fttough the Holy Spirrt d«ply oonvwcing ^^ ^„^^ ^^ ^\^^^ ^ ^ f^„^ 

Clwist for pardon, and so fiial itnplanting than when I wa. alone. Solitwioess 2 

utdAen nounahing OTefeith; It «onb, riteth to mdancholy; and a person alone 

thus that any man widi die han believetfi ^^^ ^^„ ^^' ^^ ^^ thoughUi 

unto nirhteousnns. And m this process, _„ .... ■ _ rf_„.„ .i,„ „i,,_ . j°_„ 

And now, the believw has new Tiews, . _,. „,_ rr^ _, ,. X" " 

&, o£er Ihouihl, of Oo5 thu oo« ; *, Z,^ ZJZ^. jS^^'i 7t 

W. God mdS. Jour «obj«l.rf,id,i» ?°i'J°i'S^,l"' " ""•" 

thischangeT Is it through his own wisdom ^ 

and su^ngih, or through man's persuasion 

and influence? It is, brethren, only impoetant hints. 

tfirough the power and grace of the Holy HEwhocanuot lindtime to consult his 

Spirit. He only can have softened the Bible, will find one day that he haa /owe to 

heart ooce hard as adamant, subdued the be sicii ; he uho biis nu time to pray, 

'~~it ooce BO proud and self-willed, turned must find lime to die; be who can find 

current of the aSectioiis once following uo time to tl'SccI, U most likely to find 

ii.ccourseof this world, and have produced lime to sin; he who cannot find time for 

this grand change in the whole character repentance, will find an eternity, in which 

and life. The scripture calls it a regenera- repentance will be of no avail.— H. More. 
lion, and so it is, for there is a new nature, 
a new heart, a new spirit, and a new 

life. The scripture calls it an awaken- JOHN DAVIS. M. PuwiuMnr Row, Laoda. 

ing from sleep, 1 Cor. xv. 34, a spiritual Price |i(.eub,uiiiiHiHiiiilrP*i*>.t*>ita'olai in 
reeurrection, Eph, v. 14, the being quick- Sanii»niii>Cavei.M. 

■ned when dead in trespasses and ains, w Tviik. printri. 4, it. ua*. Si. Faar* 
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THE HAMSTER. 
(CrietluirulgarU.) 
The little animal which ne now introduce 
to the notice of our readers, belongs to the 
order rodentia, and is me of the moat curi- 
ous of the mammalia, of Europe, but at the 
Kuoe time, Mie of the tno«t injurious, aj it 
regards the interests of the inhabitants of 
the dittricts in vrhich it is found. Inoffen- 
tive in its maiuiers, and prettily ornamented 
with a nrietjr of well-disposed mailiings 
OQ its soft fur, it gains no admiration, but 
is regarded with dislike, as a despoilei 
of human industr]'. It robs the fields 
of their most valued produce, and that, in 
no stinted measure, filiinj; its own maga- 
lines with hoards of the finest grain. 

In size the hamster equals a rabbit of 
lii weeks old ; it is spread over tlie whole 
of the flat, or sandy districts, irom the 
north-east of Gerauny, as &i as Siberia. 



In Poland, Ukrane, and the adjacent 
parts of Russia, (an immense com trad,) 
It is especially common, living in burrows 
of great depth, and most ingeniously con- 
structed, having various chambers adapted, 
some as reservoirs for die com, otbm as 
apartments to lodge in. 

The depth to which these subterranean 
retreats ate carried is often seven or eight 
feet. The passage runs obliquely down- 
wards, till it terminates in several chambers 
or excavations sunk perpendicularly ; tme 
being reserved as the dormitory of the in- 
mate, and lined at the bottom with a bed 
of dried herbage or grass; the others de- 
signed as granaries, to whidi at all times 
there is a ready accsss. In this dormitory 
the female brings forth and rears her young, 
of which she has live or six at a time; 
twice or thrice a year ; so that the increase 
of the species, were it iwt checked by 
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counterbalancing causes, would be almost 
illimitable, and produce dearth and famine. 
The hamster, however, has innumerable 
enemies ; beasts and birds of prey attack 
and destroy it, and so thin its numbers, 
as to keep the annual increase equalized 
by the annual diminution. Nor is it an 
unimportant agent in its own destruction. 
The males fight desperately with each other 
when they meet, the weaker usually falling 
a sacrifice, and these contests are said to 
be very frequent. 

In August, the hamster begins to gather 
in its winter stores. As in certain of the 
monkey-tribe, it is furnished with cheek- 
pouches, which serve to carry the grain to 
the appointed reservoir; these it crams as 
full as possible, and returns home with its 
load, which it discharges by pressing the 
forepaws (using them in the manner of a 
squiirel) against the sides of the cheeks, so 
as to extricate the contents. The hoards 
thus industriously accumulated are some- 
times enormous ; in some instances the as- 
tonishing weight of a hundred pounds of 
has been found amassed in a single 
mse. This, however, is notcommonly 
; still it is always considerable, and 
we reflect that this system of rob- 
beiy '& carried on by thousands of these 
aniiAals, even in an area of moderate extent, 
we may form some idea of the aggre- 
gate of the loss arising from their destruc- 
tive propensity. Though tlie hamster lays 
up a wmter store, still it is one of those 
animals that hibernate, or pass the severer 
season in a state of lethargy. This lethargy 
is nqiOft probably but of short duration, or 
intajtoipted, as in the porcupine and hedge- 
hcjii.-by periods of reviviscence, when it 
• itself to take its food. Warned, by 
ling dullness, of the approach of 
^>|inter, it retreats to its subterranean 
\g, where it has laid up its provi- 
and carefully stops up the entrance, 
to wait, in tranquil repose, till the 
' |i|etum of spring. 

. : Tjie length of time which uitervenes be- 
iW^ the period of its retirement and 
the state of lethargy into which the hamster 
ultimately sinks, is not ascertained ; we 
may consider, however, that it depends 
much upon the temperature of the earth 
around it, and the depth to which the frost 
has penetrated. The lethargy of the ham- 
ster, during its hibernation, is complete. 
It reposes rolled up, on its bed of straw, 
its head being bent between its forelegs, 
and the hind ones being drawn forward to 
meet them ; the eyes are closed, and the 
respiration (as in the bat and dormouse, 



&c.) is suspended, while the vital heat is 
scarcely higher than that of the atmosphere. 
It awakens from this life-preserving trance 
early in spring, when its stores, collected 
the preceding autumn, are of main im- 
portaince, as they are the only means of 
support till the season is farther advanced, 
and the verdure of the ground renewed. 

Its colour, on the head and upper parts, 
is reddish-grey, verging to yellow on the 
face ; the under parts are black, with the 
exception of the throat and feet, which are 
white ; three large distinct spots of white 
are also disposed on each side; one on 
the cheeks, one on the shoulders, and 
one on the ribs. The fur is fine and 
soft, the ears are moderate and rounded, 
the eyes small, the nose pointed, the tail 
short, and covered with close hair. Besides 
the present animal, several species have 
been discovered in Siberia, and the border 
countries. M. 



CHOLERA IN SWEDEN. 

The Rey. George Scott, of Stockholm, 
states the following particulars, in a letter 
dated September 26, 1834 : — 

About three years ago, that fearful dis- 
ease, the malignant cholera, raged in the 
neighbourhood of Sweden, and excited great 
alarm in the country ; but, through the es- 
pecial providence of God, this pestilence, to 
the astonishment of all Europe, travelled 
roimd the coast without making one attack. 
The gloom which before overhung the land, 
then gave place to this giddy people's ac- 
customed lightness ; and, instead of de- 
voutly and gratefully acknowledging the 
sparing mercies of the Lord, they talked of 
eflicient quarantine regulations, the features 
of the country, its rocks, and lakes, and 
falls, as proving impregnable barriers to the 
disease. 

Some time after this, the cholera appeared 
in Norway : and thus a second warning was 
given to this land ; but its residence was 
too short, and the mortality too insignifi- 
cant, to rouse the Swedes to serious thought. 
This also passed away ; every thing returned 
to its usual course ; the quarantine estab- 
lishments were discontinued ; and on the 
meetmg of the Diet last January, the as- 
sembled States presented an address to His 
Majesty, thanking him for the excellent ar- 
rangements adopted in guarding the coasts 
against this fearful destruction. The Divine 
protection was here certainly adverted to, 
out no acknowledgment of national guilt 
was made ; no call to national repentanee 
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heard, either in the speech with which the 
King opened the Diet, or in the address 
DOW alluded ta The disease itself seemed 
to be forgotten till about the end of July 
last, when news arrived at Stockholm that 
three deaths, after a few hours' illness, had 
taken place in one house in Gottenbuigh. 
The number of deaths increased daily ; yet 
for some time the physicians would not 
acknowledge that the disease was the Asiatic 
cholera. It continued, however, to rage 
with dreadful malignity ; and the awful re- 
sult of its ravages there, is the diminution 
of the population to the extent of one-eighth, 
nearly three thousand persons having been 
swept away by this scourge. The next place 
attacked was Jonkopong, where at least one- 
seventh part of a population of four thou- 
sand fell before the disease. Scarcely an 
individual in this town has escaped an at- 
tack, more or less severe. 

Not to mention several villages partially 
visited, the cholera appeared in Stockholm 
on the 19th of August; but the official re- 
ports only commence with the twenty-fifth ; 
and fo>m that date up to the twenty-fifth 
of September, the number of cases reported 
is 7,312; of deaths, 3,126; of sick, then 
remaining in hospitals or private houses, 
1,444. The greatest numbJBr of new cases 
on any single day was 541, on the 9th of 
September; of deaths, 217, on the Uth. 
When the population of Stockholm, namely, 
eighty thousand, is remembered, it will be 
seen vmh what violence the cholera has ex- 
erted its destroying energy in the capital. 
Thanks be to God, he is removing this 
heavy visitation, and in wrath remembering 
mercy. The last day's report gives only one 
hundred and eight uew cases, and twenty- 
eight deaths. 

Without losing sight of the finger of God, 
to whose decree alone this visitation must be 
traced, several circumstances may be men- 
tioned which, humanly speaking, greatly 
aggravated the evil. The summer was ex- 
ceedingly sultry; the heat unwonted ; and 
for weelLS together unmitigated by a smgle 
shower. Not unfrequently the thermometer, 
as well in Gottenburgh as Stockholm, stood 
as hig^ as 1 16^ in the sun, and 90^ in the 
shade. This state of the atmosphere in- 
duced an uninterrupted and copious per- 
spiration, took away all desire for solid food, 
and occasioned the drinking of an unusual 
quantity of liquid ; whereby the digestive 
organs especially were much injured, and 
the population generally predisposed for 
the disease. 

In Gottenburgh a universal panic seized 
the inhabitants ; 8eyer«d hundreds of those 



who possessed the means, fled from the 
town ; not a few of the authorities, who 
ought to have directed the arrangements, 
were unfortunately absent; and the cala- 
mity burst upon the place so unexpectedly, 
that little had been done in the way of pre* 
paration. The number of medical atten- 
dants was utterly insufficient. It is true, 
five were despatched from Stockholm, and 
as many from Copenhagen, as soon as pos* 
sible; but ere this reinforcement arrived, 
the resident practitioners were so worn out, 
that some of them were necessitated to keep 
their beds. The supply of medicine was 
speedily exhausted : two or three hundred 
persons at once besieged the doors of the 
laboratories, urgent for drugs, which could 
not be given them ; till at length the apo- 
thecaries closed their shops against the pub- 
lic, and only the prescriptions of physi- 
cians were attended to. Persons to bear 
tlie sick to the hospitals, or the dead to the 
burial-ground, and nurses to attend the pa- 
tients, could not be obtained for a time, till 
a voluntary association of burgesses was 
formed, by the example and influence of 
which a few, but still an inadequate mamf 
ber, of the lower orders consented tadOfT^ 

The medical attendants labouipdl with 
unwearied diligence ; but they began to fiiil 
through excessive fatigue, when the Lord 
in compassion said, '* Spare ;" and the 
number of cases rapidly diminished. A 
considerable proportion of the middle and 
higher classes have fallen before tlie de- 
stroying angel ; and, as if to mock tlie ar- 
rangements of human wisdom, the indivi- 
dual raised on the Saturday, by the vote of 
the four States, to the responsible office of 
commissioner, to watch over the adminis- 
tration of the laws during the five yean 
which intervene between every Diet, was 
seized with cholera on the sabbath, and 
died on the same night ; and a very pro- 
mising young nobleman, (Count Cronb- 
jelm,) firom whose enlightened and energetic 
services much political good was expected, 
died shortly after his appointment by the 
Diet to the president's chair in the bank 
direction. 

The principal editors of newspapers com- 
bated the opuiion of this visitation being a 
Divine judgment on the nation, and ex- 
horted the clergy to avoid publishing any 
such notion to their flocks. The Govern- 
ment, however, acknowledged the Divine 
hand, by a form of prayer, which was or- 
dered to be read in all die churches, of 
which the following is a literal translation : 
— " Lord our God, fatherly in thy chas- 
tisements as in thy gifls, we have enjoyed 
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them richly and long. O that we had been 
wise, and not neglected our day of grace, 
neither abused the riches of thy goodness 1 
The time of visitation i» come. That de- 
structive plague, from which Thou for so 
long a time preservedst us, now spreads 
even in our land dread and sorrow. O our 
fathers' God, we know not what Thou hast 
decreed concerning us ; but we know that 
from Thee only proceed life and death. 
Lord of life and death, we humble ourselves 
under thy mighty hand. Grant patience 
under suffering ; hope and confidence in 
Thee, when human help is no more. In- 
cline our hearts to reverence thy holy com- 
mandmentSy to obedience to our beloved 
rulers, to mutual love, aid, and comfort. 
Then, O Father, Thy will be done, whe- 
ther it be for life or death 1 Before Thee, 
then, Eternal Compassion, do we prostrate 
ourselves with our petitions, confiding, not 
hi our own righteousness, but in Thy great 
pity, for Jesus Christ's sake. Amen !" 

At the same time, the Consistory of 
Stockholm exhorted the clergy of the ca- 
pital to urge on their hearers the propriety 
of each one setting his house in order, and 
seeking, while in health, a preparation for 
sudden death. But no day of tiumiliation 
was set apart ; no call to national repent- 
ance heard ; no effort made to improve the 
visitation as a means of awakening sinners. 

It would be no difficult matter, were it 
necessary, to make out a dark catalogue of 
national sms, each meriting such a visita- 
tion as that now sent. The word of God is 
lamentably neglected or ridiculed ; the sab- 
baths of the Lord most disgracefully pro- 
faned ; the solemnity of that day seems a 
thing unknown, and unacknowledged. In- 
dividuals and corporate bodies hesitate not 
to find their own pleasure on that day ; and 
in the most public manner show their dis- 
regard for the holy sabbath. The theatre, 
and similar places of amusement, are regu- 
larly opened on the Lord's day evening ; 
and I have known no less than twenty- one 
public balls advertised to be held in Stock- 
holm on one sabbath. ^* Shall I not visit 
for these things ? saith the Lord." 

Another crying national sin is the abuse 
of the precious fruits of the earth. Consi- 
dering the nature of the soil and climate 
here, the goodness of God is conspicuous 
in granting generally a* sufficient crop; but 
the food of the land, the grain that God so 
kindly vouchsafes, is destroyed to produce 
that curse of the country, brandy. Nothing 
is laid up to meet the possibility of a fil- 
ing crop the next harvest ; and thus what is 
granted by the Creator to feed and strengthen 



the inhabitants, is perverted into the instru-' 
ment of their poverty, feebleness, and de- 
moralization. More than thirty millions of 
gallons of this destructive fire-water are an- 
nually consumed by a population of three 
millions I 



WIND. 

Seneca defines wind to be air flowing, 
and he illustrates this by saying, that a 
current of air is to the atmosphere during 
a calm, what a river is to a lake. Nothing 
is wanted to complete the accuracy of this 
definition as far as the effect is oonconed. 
But Seneca, though he refutes and exposes 
some erroneous attempts to explain this 
phenomenon, and asserts that the air has 
the power of contracthig and expanding 
itself yet seems not cl^ly to have seen 
that this contraction and expansion were 
caused by the agency of heat alone. To in- 
clude the effect and the cause in the same 
definition, wind may be defined, a current 
of air moving in one direction to restore 
the equilibrium, which has been broken by 
the rarefaction caused by the excess of 
heat in one place, above that of anotho*; 
or, in the words of Professor Playfair, 
** the disturbance of the equilibrium of the 
atmosphere by the unequal distribution of 
heat.'*^ 

' To exemplify this description, we may 
begin with the most strikinjj^ instance, and 
say, as the air will always move from the 
colder to the warmer regions, that if the 
esMTth was at rest, and its surface covered 
with water, an atmospheric tide would 
flow in an uninterruptra manner firom the 
poles to the equator, and return again to- 
wards the poles by an upper current. 

This motion is combined with the mo- 
tion of the earth in its rotation round its 
axis ; hence we have, on the north side of 
the equator, a north-east, and on the south 
side, a south-east wind, gradually declining 
towards the east as we approach the equa- 
tor. This is called the trade wind, and is 
the most considerable and extensive instance 
of irregularity. But, after this, there is a 
numberless variety of causes, which produce 
further irregularity : one of them in parti- 
cular consists in the different capacities 
which the parts of the earth's surface have 
for acquiring and communicating heat. The 
sea, hr example, that washes the margin of 
an island, will have a greater capacity for 
heat than the land, because the heat pene- 
trates into the mass of the body heated 
with greater facility in one case than in the 
other : hence the air at the surface of the 
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Offth 'will be wanner than it is at the sur- 
face of the sea ; and consequently, the air, 
moving to the wanner spot, we shall have 
a sea breeze. At night, on the contrary, 
the beat vnll pass from the earth's surface 
with greater rapidity by radiation, than it 
does from that of the sea, the air will be 
of course warmer at sea than on land; 
the breeze will therefore set in from the 
land to the sea ; whence the land breeze. 

Mr. Clare exemplifies this by the fol- 
lowing experiment :— - 

'< hi the middle of a vessel of water, 
place a water-plate of warm virater, the 
water in the vessel representing the ocean, 
and the plate the island, rarefying the 
air above it. Then hold a lighted can- 
dle over the oold water, and blow it 
out, and the smoke will move towards 
the plate. But if the plate be filled with 
cold water, and the fluid in the vessel be 
warm, the smoke will move in a contrary 
direction. 

If we advance near a marsh, or enter a 
wood in warm weather, a cool breeze pro- 
ceeding firom them seems to welcome our 
approadi. The air which has been cooled 
by evaporation in one case, and by a sRkde 
impervious to the sWs rays in the other, is 
in motion to restore the balance, which 
has been disturbed by the greater warmth 
of the circumambient atmosphere, or that 
which is extended round the wood or 
the marsh. A little before sun-rise, the 
air sometimes, as if awakened by the near 
approach of the sun, rises in a gentle 
breeze^ and advances to salute him. This 
is occasioned by the greater warmth of 
the region which has alr^y felt the influ- 
ence of his rays. The ancient naturalists 
were misled by a reluctance to suppose 
that a change of temperature which they 
confessed ha^ some sluure in the production 
of wind, was adequate to occasion those 
terrible effects which they beheld in a 
storm. But the progress we have made in 
discovery has tai^t us, that, if two solu- 
tions of any phenomenon are proposed, for 
which the arguments are equally ijalanced, 
we ought to prefer that which is most sim- 
ple, and least imposing. 

The goodness of the Creator manifested 
in the silent and beneficent efl*ects of the 
wind, is acknowledged by the Roman 
moralist quoted above, whose words we 
will translate with as little paraphrase 
as possible : — ** Therefore, among all the 
other works of Providence, this one also 
might be r^rded as worthy of our 
admiration. For it was not for a solitary 
reason that he contrived the winds, or 



disposed them in different places: but, 
in the first instance, that he might not 
suffer the air to become inactive, but might 
render it useful by a constant agitation, 
and fit for the purposes of life to those who 
were destined to breathe it. Next, that he 
might supply the earth with rains, and re- 
strain them at the same time from be- 
coming excessive. For the winds not only 
draw the clouds together, but part them 
asunder, that the showers may be distri- 
buted over the whole globe. The com 
could not be enjoyed, if the superfluous 
particles which are mingled with the essen- 
tial had not been fonned by the breeze, if 
there were not something to awaken the 
standing com, and expose the latent grain 
by bursting its integuments or coverings. 
What is that which has given to different 
nations the means of commercial inter- 
course, and has brought together tribes 
scattered in different places ? The wind, 
which would be one of the vast benefits of 
nature, did not the madness of men turn it 
to their own injury." 

SCRIPTURE REFERENCES TO THE WIND. 

The Hebrews acknowledged four prin- 
cipal winds, as we do, Ezek. xli. 16 — 18; 
Solomon says, in Prov. xxv. 23, that the 
north wind disperses the clouds, and the 
rain ; but other interpreters translate it, '* it 
produces rain." 

The powerful operations and motions of 
God*s Spirit, quickening or reviving the 
heart towards God, are compared to the 
blowing of the wind, John iii. 8. For as 
it is with the wind, man perceives, by 
the effects of it, diat there is sudi a 
thing, and tliat it does blow, yet his 
power cannot restrain it, neitlier can his 
reason reach to know whence it rises, or 
from how far it comes, or how far it 
reaches ; so b the spiritusd change wrought 
in the soul ; freely, where, in whom, when, 
and in what measure, the Spirit pleases ; 
and also powerfully, so as to make an evi- 
dent sensible change, though the manner 
thereof is incomprehensible. 

Elsewhere the motions of the Spirit are 
set forth by wind ; as in Canticles iv. 16. 
The judgments of God are compared to 
wind ; as in Isa. xxvii. 8. ** He stayeth his 
rough wind in the day of his east wind ;" 
He assuages the fury of the storm, and mi- 
tigates the severity of the judgment. 

It is said in Isa. xxvi. 18, " We have 
been with child, we have, as it were, 
brought forth wind;" that is. We have 
been in expectation of help, and d«V\N^* ' 
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aoce out of our troubles, but our hopes 
have proved empty and unsuccessful, and 
we have not been able to do any thing to- 
wards our own deliverance. 

So in Hos. xii. 1, '' Ephraim feedeth On 
wind;'' The ten tribes flatter themselves 
with vain deluding hopes of help firom the 
Egyptians and Assyrians. 

In Matt. vii. 25, all sorts of temptations 
are thus described : '* The rains descended, 
tlie floods came, the winds blew.'' 

And, in Jer. iv. 11,12, the coming in of 
an army swiftly and fiercely, destroying all 
before them, is expressed by *' a dry wind, 
a full wind." 

The apostle Paul compares vain and in- 
constant opinions and doctrines to wind, 
Eph. iv. 14. " Carried about with every 
wind of doctrine." As the wind is a sub- 
tile body, so these doctrines are subtile, 
but without substance of truth. The vnnd 
is uncertain, now blowing from one quar- 
ter, now from another; now loud, and 
presently silent; so false doctrines are 
uncertain, now making a great noise, 
and suddenly vanishing. The wind like- 
wise carrieth chaff, stubble, and such like 
things, along with it; but houses, well 
founded, stand still : so the doctrmes of 
false teachers carry aside unstable persons ; 
but he that is rooted in faith and hu- 
mility, knowing his misery by sin, and the 
grace of God in Christ, will not be moved 
vfiih them. 



CHINA. 

Dr. Wisner, of Boston, stated the fol- 
lowing particulars in a speech he recently 
delivered : — 

1. When was China Settled ? — Proba- 
bly as early after the flood, or even earlier, 
than the west of Asia ; as multitudes came 
from the east, while the west was but thinly 
settled. And the Bible tells us, that the 
early inhabitants came from the east to 
Shinar. He also stated that there is some 
evidence that the ark rested on the moun- 
tains of China. 

2. Extent. — Chma is the largest empire 
on the globe, excepting Russia. It em- 
braces China Proper, Corea, Mantchoo 
Tartary, Mongolia, Little Bukaria, Thibet, 
and the adjacent islands ; extending through 
forty degrees of latitude and seventy-seven 
degrees of longitude. 

3. Government. — The reigning em- 
peror is a Mantchoo Tartar. This branch 
of the Tartar race conquered China in 
1644 ; since which time they have retained 



the rule. The government is absolute, 
and of the most despotic kind. It is the 
patriarchal system carried out to its fullest 
extent. The first of all duties is for chil- 
dren to obey their parents; and for the 
()eople to obey the emperor, the great 
parent of all. On the other hand, the 
power of parents over their children, and 
of the emperor over the people, is absolute, 
including that of life and death. 

To show how deeply this principle is 
inwrought into the very structure of society, 
a tract was some time since condemned as 
heretical, because it taught that reverence 
is first due to God ; which, they said, is 
contrary to reason and common sense. 
The emperor has power even over the 
gods ; he may elevate or depress them in 
rank, and make or unmake them. 

4. How CAN SUCH A Government be 
CARRIED ON ? It may be asked. — ^The em- 
peror has ministos about him ; and so on, 
by different grades, down to magistrates 
over ten ^unilies. Each magistrate has ab- 
solute power over all under him. 

Punishments are frequent and severe. 
Capital punishments often take place, but 
the most common is the bastinado, which 
is very cruel. These punishments are in- 
flicted at the will of the magistrate. To 
show their submission to chastisement, the 
victim, after he has received his bastinado, 
is obliged to kneel down before his pu- 
nisher, and, if he is able, bow three times, 
and thank him for his kindness in thus 
studying to promote his welfare. 

5. Population. — The common esti- 
mate of the dense population of China is 
conroborated by Dr. Morrison, Mr. Bridg- 
man, and others; and is believed not to 
fall short of 350,000,000. Nor is this 
unaccountable, since under the present 
dynasty of nearly two hundred years, no 
vrars have prevailed. Travellers speak of 
the provinces as pouring forth their multi- 
tudes, not like the densely settled parts of 
Europe, but like the large cities, at the 
time of general festivals. 

6. Language. — There are two kinds of 
language. First, the spoken, which is of 
various dialects, so different, that different 
tribes cannot understand each other. Se- 
cond, the written language, which is one 
and the same; not only through China, 
but in Japan, Siam, &c. &c. ; so tliat 
400,000,000, or one half the people of the 
globe, and all who can read, can under- 
stand it. The Chinese characters do not 
stand for words, as in our language, but for 
ideas ; similar to our Arabic figures, 1, 2, 
3, &c. To these the English give one 
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mmp, the French anothei, Ihe Gennans 
uioiher, the Arabians another ; but all have 
the same idea, vhea the figure is pres«iled 
to the eye. 'Hius h ii nilh the Chinese 
chancten. Can any thing be more adapted 
in the providence of God for the ipicad 
of tbe gospel ) 

(TobannllnDtd.) 



DAMOEB 01 

CONVICTIONS. 

Pbrhaps there la no minister of tbe 
gofpel, who could not furnish some most 
affecting iliustratioos of tbe sentiment, 
that impressions and convictions do not 
always end in conversion. I began mj 
own religious course with three compa- 

viceable, in some particulars, to myself; 
but he soon provea that hia religion woa 
nothing more than mere transient devo- 
tion. A second returned to his sin, "like 
a do^ to his vomit, and a sow that is 
washed to her wallowing in the mire." 
Tbe third, who was for some time mj in- 
timate friend, imbibed the principles of 
infidelitj ; and so great was his zeal for 
his new creed, that he sot up at night to 
cop70utPaine'8"Ageof Reason," After 
a while he was seized with a dangerous 
disease ; his conscience awoke ; the con- 
victions of hie mind were agonizing ; his 
remorse was horrible. He ordered all 
his infidel extracts, that had cost him so 
many nights to cop^ out, to be burnt 
before bia face ; and if not in words, yet 



sidence, a lie aigainst his omnipresenc« 
and immensibility : their limited and sub- 
divided departments of operation, against 
his universal proprietorshipanddoniiniou: 
their follies and weaknesses, a lie BgainHt 
bis infinite wisdom : their deft^ls, and 
vices, and crimes, a lie against his unsul- 
lied purity and perfection. In what a 
strange unhallowed state must that man's 
heart be, who contemplates without emo- 
tion this sacrilegious robbery of heaven — 
this universal slander upon the character 
of Deity I Yet there are some— would [ 
could say with truth tbey are few in num- 
ber!— who feel it very lightly. They 
can contemplate the whole scene with a 
careless smile; or, if their spirits are at 
all Btirred iu them, if ihcir indignation is 
at all moved, it is against those officious, 
intrusive iotermeddlera, that would dis- 
turb the idolaters by attempts to enllghlen 
tbem. With an afi'ectation of sentimental 
feeling, they fancy tbe universal Parent 
equally pleased with all descriptions of 
worship tmm bis erring children, and im 
piously exclaim : 



The laws by which the moisture, con- 
tained in Ihe atmosphere, is precipitated 
from it in dews or rain, are not amoi^ ^e 
least admirable instances of the provision 
made by nature for a constant supply of 
the wants of man. 

The mechanism, if tbe term be allowa- 
ble, by which tbe formation of clouds altd 
the occasional descent of rain are r^ulaled, 
resides in the variableness of the state of 
the heat and electricity of the atmosphere ; 
in consequence of which, a given mass of 
air is incapable of retaining, in solution or 
suspension, tbe same quantity of moisture 
which it did before ; and hence that mois- 
ture is precipitated in the form of dews or 
fogs ; or, being previously condensed into 
accumulated masses of clouds, is dis- 
^ charged from those clouds, in the form of 

IDOLATRT. I, almost seems puerile to illustrate tbe 

Dii. Wardi^w very justly observes ; — adaptation of the present laws and order of 

The worship of idols, is "a lie" against nature to the wants of ntan, by the suppo- 

God's Supreme Majesty. Their number is sition of the consequences that would ensue 

aliei^nBt hii unity : their corporeal na- from a failure of those laws; and yet, as 

ture is a He against his pure invisible in actual life, we often feel not the vdue 

ipirituality : tbeir confined and local re- of tbe good we possess, tilt admonished 



Hii inlidel compaiuons and his infidel 
principles forsook him at once, and in the 
Leering of a pious Irieud who visited him, 
and to whom he confeteed, with tears 
and lamentalioni, his backsliding, he ut- 
tered his confessions of sin, and his vows 
of repentance. He recovered; — but, 
painful to relate, it was only to relapse 
again, if not into infidelity, yet into an 
utter disregard to religion,— JaiMS. 
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by the prospector its loss; so, with refer- of ihinj^s in our thoughu, and cittenuated 

H>ce lo the constitution of nature, we them all that we possibly could, when 

may more forcibly be impressed with the spealfing of tbem, ne should think little of 

conviction of its genera] harmony and sub- tbem ourselves, and the afflictions would 

serviency to our wants, by the supposition nally, in a great measure, Tinish awa;.-^ 

of its being different from what it is, than Preiident EAoardi. 
by the direct contetnpUlion of its actual 
stele. In supposing, tlien, that means had 
not been provided ^ the regular discharge 
of portioni of that mass of water -viaih has 

been carried up into (he atmosphere l« the "In the world there are two kiugdoms: 

process of evapoiation, the existence of that over one, Jesus Christ reigns supreme, 

mass would Have been of little avail lo and over the otlier, Satan, the piince of 

man ; for mere contact of an atmosphere, darkness, sways his sceptre ; to be ' with- 

however moist, could not promote vegela- out' here signifies beingout of the king- 

uon to an; useful extent;* and die forraa' dom of Christ, and consequently in that 

tion of springs artd rivers would be as ef- of Satan. If there Is one unconverted 

fectually prevented by rain ceasing to bll sinner in this congregation, to him would 

ftom the atmosphere, as if the matenal of 1 address myself most particularly. Have 

the rain itself did not exist in it. — Pro- you, my dear fellow-sinner, considered 

fet»or Kidd, well what it is to be 'wiihoDt,* and are 

♦- - you contented to remain 'without,' are 

you determined to remun 'without?' is 
there nothing in the Bilile either to per- 

suade or terrify you, and are you really 

This seems a grUt speech for him who i^sol'ed to slay 'without ?'_ Oh, if you 

had once exclaimed, "O wretched man that {«'' ^o' yo"r "'"' «""' a"7 '*""K ''^'e »'h»t 

lam I who shall deliver me from the body ^ '^^1 It it, jou would most eagerly 

of this death?" Yet this text contains a inquire what you are to do to be saved. 

true saying, and has a close connexion with So earnestly did I delermme, on ententig 

that distressing aj. For though the be- ">e pulpit this sacred evening, to urge the 

liever's soul be often weak, and in conflict, necessity of your seeking the salvation of 

we yet find hitn reiddng in a Deli- your soul, and so anxious am 1 that my 

veiei migb^ to save even our Lord endeavour should be successful, that if 

Jesus' Chi«t. Bdiold, then, the DeUverer my life would purchase It, I would wUI- 

fbundl Behold him come with his very '»g'y descend from this pulpit, and lay 

presat help t Now, O believer, what ™7 "6"" "pon » block, and sa j to the 

canst thou dol "I can do all thinits," executioncr,Severmyheadfrommybody, 

- ■■ - ~ - if that will secure but one soul a mansion 
in the kingdom of God, But no ; such a 
sacrifice could not be availing. There is 
One who shed hie blood for Binncrs,wbose 
life was worth ten thousand lives like 
mine, or that of an; otber mortal. He 

It is a most pernicious pracUce, m medi- ^^\i a„(| djd w ^owa his life for his 

tatitms on afflicuons, to sit ruminating on ^^o\e ; but all we can do U to be fiuth- 

the aggravation oftheafBiction, and teckon- \„\ instmmeots in the hands of God, to 

ii« up the evU, dark circumstances thereof, the salvation of the souls of sinners. I 

and dwelling long on the darit side ; it jmow not how to finUh this part of my 

doubles and trebles the affliction. And so gubject. O my dear fellow-sinners, as 

when speaking of them to others, lo make ihis may be the last time you may ever 

Aero as bad as we can, and use our elo- hear my voice in this place, let me en- 

quence to set forth our own troubles, is to treat you to Bee from the vmith to come ; 

be all the while makmg new trouble, and jg^ „g beseech you to pray for a partici- 
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feeding and pampering the old; whereas ^i^^ -^^ ti^g atonement of Christ."- 
' ' 1 practice would starve our af- j jj„gif 

t ~e dvrelt on the bright side 
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WKIPTUKB ILLUSTRATIONS.— No. XVI, 
Then thCT (bit feued the Lord ipakt often one tc 

IhoD^t upon bli nunc— Mai: Ul. lA. 
Light is thrown upaa 
a reference to the practici 
boi^ of recocd, beioi; kept by Eastern 
fdnco, in which hooka were entered many 
matteia of importance relative to Ihe slate. 
Thus, '*Wheti the adveraahes of Judah 
aod Boijamin heard that the children of 
the captivity huilded the temple unto the 
Lofd God of Isiael," and set to work to 
oppose it; "Behum, the chancelltH-, and 
Shinuhai, the scribe, wnlte a letter ogainat 
Jerusalem, to Aitaxenes, the king " of 
Fer»a, iu which they peiitioited Ihe king 
in these words: — "That search may be 
made in the book of the records of ihy 
btbeis i M) shall thou find in the book of 
the leoords, and know that this city is a 
rehellioiu city, and hurtful unto kings and 
prorincea, and that Uiey have moved sedi- 
Iton willun the same, of old time : for 
which cause was this dty destroyed." The 
king, in consequence, searched the book of 
the records, and found as they said, and 
prevented Jousakm at ihat time from 



being recovered from its ruins. So we read 
in Esther, that Mordecai the jew had dis- 
covered a plot of two of the chamberlains 
of king Ahasuerus, to dethrone or destroy 
him, and having made it known to queen 
Esdier, she immediately told it to the king. 
"And when inquisition was made of the 
naatter, it was found out ; therefore ihey 
were both hanged on a tree, and it was 
written in the book of the chronicles before 
the king." Some time elapsed, and no 
notice was further taken of Mordecai, ex- 
cept by the king's proud minister of state, 
Haman, who, tnortilied that Mordecai 
would not pay him the homage he received 
fiijm the obsequious Persians around him, 
deiennined, in revenge, to destroy both him 
and his people, t'orthis purpose he, as a 
EiTourite servant of the king, obiaioed a 
royal decree, which was on the eve of exe- 
cution, when Providence remarkably iiuer- 
posed. One night, the king could not sleep, 
and he commanded to bring ilie book of 
records of the chroaicles ; and they were 
read before the king. It was found in 
reading them, that Mordecai had rendered 
the greatest service to the king in discover- 
ing the plot of his chamberlaina, and, on 
further mquiry, that be had never been 
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lewarded. This led to the elevation of Mor- 
decai, the downfal of Haman, the preser- 
vation of the Jews, and the destruction of 
their principal enemies. 

These little scripture narratives at once 
illustrate the expression of " the book of 
remembrance'^ kept before the Lord, " for 
them that feared the Lord, and thought 
upon his name/' Such there were during 
the most wicked state of the Jews, just 
prior to the destruction of Jerusalem, and 
the gracious eye of God was upon them. 
As the scribe of an earthly prince would 
record all the actions of distinguished sub- 
jects, so every one that feared and reve- 
renced God was carefully noticed by him, 
and would be safe in the day of approach- 
ing calamity. " They shall be mine, saith 
the Lord of hosts, in the day when I make 
up my jewels ; and I vnll spare them, as a 
man spareth his own son that serveth him.'' 
We may stretch our thoughts still further, 
to that awful day of which the destruction 
of Jerusalem may e considered as a iaint 
type, and then, when the wicked shall be 
consumed in the flames of Divine wrath, 
the great King of kings shall see, infinitely 
more clearly than ever monarch saw the re- 
gister of his subjectsMeeds, all the evidences 
of his people^s characters, and great shall 
be the reward which his grace shall bestow 
upon them in glory. C. 

CHEMISTRY. No. VI. 
CARBON, SULPHUR, AND PHOSPHORUS. 

Charcoal is a well-known substance, 
easily procured by burning wood under 
sand at a red heat. It is a light, hard, 
sonorous, brittle substance, without smell ; 
and is capable of resisting the most intense 
heat that can be applied to it, provided 
that air be excluded, or, in other words, if 
oxygen gas be not present. It possesses 
the useful property of being incapable of 
decay from age, for instances are upon 
record of its having possessed its original 
characteristics afler the lapse of a thousand 
years. 

The elementary principle of this sub- 
stance is carbon ; a principle that exists 
abundantly in nature. The diamond is a 
pure carbon, charcoal consists of carbon 
and oxygen. Diamond is a crystallized 
carbon, and cannot be scratched by the 
hardest steel; it is, in fact, the hardest 
substance in nature. When we compare 
the appearance of charcoal with that of 
the diamond, we are forcibly impressed 
with the extraordinary difference of vi- 
Bible impression produced by two sub- 



stances nearly analogous; for there is 
but a shade of difference in their com- 
position. The one body is so constituted, 
that its particles are more firmly united 
together than in the other, and also 
somewhat more homogeneous in its com- 
'position : but, although no greater differ- 
ence can be discovered between them, yet 
because of the commonness of the one, it 
is, to the man who knows not its value in 
scientific investigations, almost worthless ; 
while a diamond, weighing only one ounce 
and one eighth, has been estimated at the 
enormous price of 1 26,000/. If it were not 
difiicult, on account of their value, to ob- 
tain diamonds, it would be easy for the 
student to prove by experiment that they 
are of the same nature as charcoal ; for if 
raised to an intense temperature, both sub- 
stances form, by union with the oxygen they 
absorb, the same gaseous body, carbonic 
acid gas. Charcoal takes fire at 370" Fah- 
renheity and, if kindled in oxygen gas, it is 
gradually consumed with a most brilliant 
flame ; but the diamond vrill not ignite at a 
heat less than 5000** Fahrenheit. Charcoal 
possesses the property of slowly absorbing 
gases in very large quantities, and it has 
been stated that it will in some cases take 
up ninety times its own volume ; but if it 
be afterwards immersed in virater that is at 
a boiling temperature, the gas will be ab- 
stracted. It is often used for, and is a 
useful agent in the removal of taints of pu- 
tridity from meats and utensils. It is one 
of the ingredients of gunpowder : it is used 
for the deoxidization of metals; that is to 
say, for attracting firom them the oxygen 
they may have collected, so as to render 
them pure : it is the chief ingredient in bi- 
tumen and pit coal : it is the base of vege- 
table substances, and of a great variety of 
bodies in the animal and vegetable king- 
doms : it enters largely into the composi- 
tion of sugar, oils, gums, and resins, and 
frequently combines with oxygen and other 
substances. These statements are sufficient 
to prove that carbon is an important prin- 
ciple to the chemist, in manufactories. 

Sulphur is a substance so generally 
known, that it requires but a brief descrip- 
tion. It is found in greater purity than any 
other principle with which we are acquainted. 
It is generally found in the neighbourhood 
of volcanoes, and is usually in a crystallized 
state. Sulphur is a brittle and combustible 
body, of a pale yellowish colour; it bums 
with a blue hue ; melts at 184^ Fahrenheit, 
is volatilized, or passes into a gaseous forai 
at 289® ; and takes fire at 302®. Its specific I 
snravitv is about 2*^. It is of great use in I 
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medtdnes, and in the arts, and forms some 
most important combinatioDS with the me- 
tals, the earthsy and oxygen. 
^ Phosphorus is more rarely found than 
either of the afore- mentioned substances. 
It may be produced from both animal 
and mineral compounds; but is usually 
made from the bones of animals. It bums 
at a very low temperature, 148° Fahrenheit, 
and may be melted at a temperature of 
90*. It a small portion of phosphorus be 
dropped into a Florence flask, nearly filled 
with water, and a sufficient heat be pro- 
duced to raise the temperature of the 
water to the boiling point, balls of fire will 
be seen to ascend towards the top of the 
flask. This experiment proves the extreme 
inflammability of the sdbstance. This 
statement is also proved by the ^t, that 
phosphorus has a slow combustion at 
common temperatures, and consequently 
always appears luminous in the dark. As 
tills substance is firequently used by youtli 
for the sake of sport, it may be necessary 
to caution them to use it with much care, or 
the most disastrous efiects may be produced. 



CHINA. 
(Concluded Arom page 127.) 

7. Religion. — There are three sys- 
tems of religion prevalent in China, — 
Confucianism, Tahooism, and Boodhism. 

Confucius lived about five hundred and 
fifty years before Christ. His religion, 
something like the rationalism of the pre- 
sent day, states that what a man believes 
is of litUe consequence, provided he leads 
a moral life. His precepts are many of 
them good, so far as they extend ; but are 
radically defective in principle. His in- 
structions had reference chiefly to social 
iDtercourse. His system was calculated 
only for the learned and contemplative, 
and hence had no influence over the com- 
mon people. To remedy this evil, Tahoo 
introduced his system, but went into spe- 
culations respecting the nature and rela- 
tions of gods ; so that his system was not 
embraced by the common people. 

Boodhism was next introduced, from 
Ceylon. Boodh was originally a mortal 
man. The fabulous account given of him 
is, that after various transmigrations, some 
of which were into the meaner animals, 
on account of his sins, and after having 
suffered in hell 80,000 years, he resolved 
to reform and become a god. He was 
then born the son of a Hindoo king, and 
raised himself by austerities to his present 



dignity. The highest sdm of Boodhism 
is insensibility. The doctrine of the 
fioodhists is, that there are periods of the 
revolutions of things, each of which oc- 
cupies millions of ages, and they are now 
living in one of those cycles. 

Over the various countries of the east, 
Boodh is the principal object of worship. 
In China, he is Boodh; in Thibet, the 
Grand Lama, &c. When this cycle has 
passed, he will be absorbed in the supreme 
divinity, and another god will take his 
place. This religion is said to have more 
devotees than any other. They may 
worship as many other gods as they 
please, or believe as they please, if they 
only believe in Boodh. Of the introduc- 
tion of Boodhism into China, the Chinese 
writers give the following account. In 
the year 65, or about thirty years after 
the crucifixion, the emperor was informed 
in a dream that the holy one was bom 
in the west. The ministers of religion 
recollected that something was said in the 
sacred odes of the rise of such a person- 
age. They concluded, therefore, that the 
period had arrived when he was to ap- 
pear. The emperor despatched ambas- 
sadors to the west, to bring some disciple 
of the new-born sage. They proceeaed 
as far as Ceylon, and brought thence 
some priests of Boodh; when, being 
friendly, the government rapidly propa- 
gated their system, which soon became 
the popular religion of the country. 

8. Introduction of Christianity, 
— Christianity was introduced into China 
by the Nestorians, in the seventh century; 
and was continued for three or four cen- 
turies. What now remains of it we can- 
not at present know. The roman ca- 
tholics entered China about 1550. When 
this religion was declining in Europe, the 
Jesuits were making great efforts in the 
east. They met with great success. By 
means of pictures, and imposing cere- 
monies, and by their knowledge of astro- 
nomy, and by allowing the Chinese to 
retain their customs and practices, if they 
would only profess the Catholic religion 
and be baptized, they converted great 
numbers. It was at length suspected 
they were meddling with the affairs of 
government : persecutions arose, and 
they were driven from China. As the 
character of their converts was not 
changed, of course they soon fell back to 
idolatry. 

9. Protestant Missions. — Dr. Mor- 
rison, the first protestant missionary, en- 
tered China in 1807, and was for a whilQ 
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stssociated with Dr. Milne. The laboars 
of Dr. Morrison, in translating the whol^ 
Bible into Chinese, are well known. The 
Rev. Mr. Bridgman, of the American 
Board, arrived in 1830. 

Dr. Wisner then enumerated the Ame- 
rican and English missionaries now in or 
near China, and on their war thither. 
Gutzlaff has proved, he said, that China 
may be entered ; that access may be had to 
the Chinese. Here he has been labouring 
since 1831. The Bible and tracts are 
now distributed in g^at numbers. Con* 
Verts have been made, particularly Leang 
Alk, the first Chinese convert,' who was 
a printer by trade. It has also recently 
been ascertained, that Chinese blocks can 
be stereotyped. 

10. Providence respecting China. 
— Several years since, the enterprise was 
commenced by the Bible and Tract So- 
deties of sending Bibles and Tracts to 
foreign countries. The design was well 
teceived and responded to b the churches. 
About three or four years ago, Gutzlaff re- 
solved to enter China. The result is well 
known. 



SIMPLE machines THE LEVER. 

Whenever a machine is used, it is in- 
tended to accomplish one or more of the 
three following purposes: — 1. To direct 
the force which is put into action by the 
moving power. 2. To change the velocity 
of a force, and to produce one suited to 
the object required : or, 3. To assist or 
i^gulate the intensity of a force, and tp 
enable it to perform just that which is 
required. 

All machines, however complicated tliey 
may be, consist of a number of simple ma- 
chines, such as levers, wheels, and axles, 
pulleys, inclined planes, wedges or screws. 
These are the elements of all machinery, 
and the principles and action of any me- 
chanical arrangement may be discovered, 
with a little attention, if the principles of 
these be perfectly understood. They are 
sometimes very erroneously called the me- 
chanical powers, for they possess no actual 
power, but merely offer a means by which 
a power may be directed in such a way as 
to produce the greatest possible result, by 
directing the force, changing the velocity, 
and regulating its intensity. Some writers 
have treated of the simple machines under 
three classes, the lever, the pulley, and the 
inclined plane ; and, strictly speaking, the 
wheel and axle can only be considered as 
a modification of the lever ; and the wedge 



and the screw are but varieties of the in- 
clined plane ; but that we may render our 
description of their action as simple as 
possible, we shall treat of them separately. 

The lever is a bar of some inflexible 
material, resting on a point called its ful- 
crum, the power and the resisting body 
being differenUy arranged according to cir- 
cumstances. 

There are three kinds of lever. 

1. That in which the fulcrum is placed 
between the weight and the power, as in 
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the above figure.* The common balance 
is a lever of this kind, but as both its arms 
are equal, and the fulcrum is in the centre, 
no increase of power is gained. The Ro- 
man steelyard, the handspike, and the 
crowbar, are also levers of the first class. 

2. The second class is that in which the 
weight is between the fulcrum and the 
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power. A door is an example of this 
class : the hand applied to it is the power, 
the hinges the fulcrum, and the door itself 
the weight. But an oar is a still better 
illustration : the rower is the power, the 
water the fulcrum, and the boat on which 
the oar rests is the weight to be moved. 
3. The third class of levers is that in 
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which the power is between the weight and 
the fulcrum. The limbs of animals are 
levers of this class ; the socket of the bone 

* F meant fulcrum, W the weight, and 
P the power. 
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It the fulcnmiy liie muscle attached to the 
bone near the socket is the power^ and the 
limb is the weight. 

The condition of equilibrium in the 
straight lever is, that the power multiplied 
by its distance from the fulcrum, shall be 
equal to tlie weieht multiplied by its dis- 
tance from the fulcrum. Let the weight, 
for instance, be l,200lbs., and its distance 
from the fulcrum be one foot, and let the 
power be 200lbs at a distance of six feet, 
and the lever v^uld be in equilibrio, for by 
multiplying together the weight and its 
distance, it will be found that £eir product 
is equal to the product of the power mul- 
tiplied by its distance. The immense 
value of the lever in appropriating power 
in the most advantageous manner will be 
immediately perceived from a consideration 
of this law. Suppose that we have a great 
weight to raise with a small force, it is 
cxily necessary to remove the power so far 
distant from the fulcrum that it may com- 
pensate for the great superiority of the 
weight which we shall bring as near to the 
fulcrum as possible. We might, therefore, 
raise an enormous weight with a very 
Small force, provided that the cohesion of 
the substance employed as a lever were 
Sufficiently great to oppose the strain to 
which it would be subject. 

It will be hardly necessary to remark, 
that in the lever of the first order, the 
weight and the power act in the same di- 
rection ; in the levers of the second and 
third orders they act in opposite directions; 
and it is equally evident that in a lever of 
the second order the power must be less 
than the weight, because it is more distant 
from the fulcrum, while in a lever of the 
third order it must be greater than the 
weight, because it is nearer the fulcrum. 

Compound levers, or, in other words, 
systems of levers, are sometimes employed 
in machinery, and the power then acts 
upon the weight through tlie intervention 
of a series. In the annexed figure we have 
a system of levers, consisting of three ; all 
of which belong to the first order. W is 



transmitted to b, exerts a certain pressure 
on the second lever, at c, which in its turn 
communicates a pressure on the third lever 
at D, and that supports or raises the weight 
w. To calculate the power of this or any 
other compound lever, multiply the power 
by the continued product of ttie altematinff 
arms, commencing fix)m the power, and 
when the lever is in equilibrio it will be 
equal to the weight multiplied by the con- 
tinued product of the alternating arms, 
commencing from the weight. Tlius, let 
us suppose the alternating arms to be as 1, 
2, and 3, and the weight to be 64 ; these 
multiplied into each other will be equal to 
384, and let us suppose the arms nearest 
the power to be as 4, 6, and 8, which 
multiplied into each other are equal to 
192, then a power of 2 would balance the 
weight, because 192 multiplied by 2 are 
equal to 384, the product of the weight 
multiplied into its alternate arms. The 
same rule will apply to all other systems 
of levers to whatever order, they may be- 
long. 

(To be continued.) 
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the weight attached to the end of the first 
lever, and p the power attached to the op- 
posite end of the last. Now the power 



GIFTS TO KINGS. 

There was a law much observed among 
the Persians, that when the king rode 
near the residence of his subjects, each one 
according to his means should set some- 
thing before the king; husbandmen who 
were occupied in the tillage of the earth, 
or handicraftsmen, brought what was nei- 
ther contemptible on one hand, nor costly 
on the other, but oxen, or sheep, or com, 
and others wine. As the king walked or 
rode by, these things were set forth by 
every one, and were called gifts, and ac- 
cepted by him. Others, who were more 
needy than these offered milk, or palms, 
or cheese, and even sweet-meats, and the 
first-fruit of their lands or gardens. These 
were esteemed as a symbolical acknow- 
ledgment of the allegiance due on the part 
of the subject to his sovereign. 

In Psalm xlv. 12, it is said, that the 
daughter of Tyre shall be there with 
a gift, or as the hebrew means, an ad 
of hmnage; in token of submission. In 
Hosea x. 6, the calf of Bethaven is threat- 
ened widi being carried as a present or gift 
to the Assyrian king, as a formal declara- 
tion of subjection to his authority. In 
Lev. ii. 1, the same hebrew word occurs, 
and is rendered meat. 
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THE DOUBTFUL AND THE CERTAIN. 

It is much better for a christian ardently 
and steadily to pursue the certain advan- 
tages set before him in the gospel, than to 
lose time in the vain endeavour to clear up 
those doubtful points on which godly- 
minded men have entertained different 
opinions. Sober-mindedness in reading 
God*s holy word is of great value. 

" We cannot," says an eminent servant 
of Grod, "sink too low in humility, nor 
yet rise too high in heavenly-mindedness ; 
but we may soon be lost in the wilderness 
of needless speculations. Such as are 
sober-minded will keep well within their 
depth, and when the Lord directs us to 
launch forth, we may do it with safety. 
If we are wise according as it is written, 
we shall be profitably wise; but if we 
want to be wise beyond what is written, 
we shall smart for our folly." 

How many a disciple of the Redeemer 
has robbed himself of comfort and peace 
by leaving the sure and certain hope of 
eternal life in Christ Jesus, to enter into 
the controversies of the professing world, 
about the doubtful points of less important 
subjects I 

Surely this is tending swine for a stran- 
ger, when we might live at ease in our 
father*s dwelling ! This is feeding on 
husks, when the &tted calf is prepared for 
our repast ! The words of Bishop Hall, 
in reference to the reign of a thousand 
years by the Redeemer, are well worthy to 
be remembered ; — 

" O blessed Saviour, what strange va- 
riety of conceits do I find concerning thy 
thousand years* reign. What riddles are 
there in that prophecy which no human 
tongue can read I Where to fix the be- 
ginning of that marvellous millenary, and 
where the end ; and what manner of reign 
it shall be, whether temporal or spiritual, 
on earth or ui heaven, undergoes as many 
constructions as there are pens that have 
undertaken it ; and yet, when all is done, 
I see thine apostle speak only of the souls 
of the martyrs reigning 'SO long vrith thee, 
not of thy reigning so long on earth with 
those martyrs. How busy are the tongues 
pf men, how are their brains taken up 
with the indeterminable construction of 
this enigmatical truth, when, in the mean 
time, the care of thy spiritual reign in their 
hejirts is neglected I O my Saviour, 
while others weary themselves with the 
disquisition of thy personal reign here 
upon earth for a thousand years, let it be 
the whole bent and study of my soul to ' 



make sure of my personal reign with thee 
in heaven to all eternity." 



ETERNITY. 
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Ever," a little word, but of immense 
signification ! a child may speak it ; but 
' neither man nor angel can understand it 
Ob, who can take the dimensions of 
eternity ? The whole space between the 
creation of the world, and the dissolution 
of it, would not make a day in eternity ; 
yea, so many years as there be days io 
that space, would not fill up an hour in 
eternity. Eternity is one entire circle, 
beginning and ending in itself. This pre- 
sent world, which is measured out by 
such divisions and distinctions of time 
is therefore mortal, and will have an end, 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

If eternity did consist of finite times, 
though ever so large and vast, it would 
not be eternity, but a longer tract of time 
only ; that which is made up of finite is 
finite. Eternity is but one immense, in- 
divisible point, wherein there is neither 
first nor last, beginning nor ending, suc- 
cession nor alteration, but is like God 
himself, one and the same for ever.— > 
Case, 



MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF CAPRIFOLIA- 
CEOUS PLANTS AND SHRUBS. 

As the members of this order receive 
their general name from caprifolium, by 
which the garden or Italian honey-suckle 
was long known, it would seem like a 
piece of good manners to commence with 
a species of the same genus, {LonicerOf) 
which shall be our own most lovely wood- 
bine, or honey-suckle. It is reputed to be 
of great service in coughs ana asthmatic 
disorders, whence it is said to be heating 
and drying. These qualities are due, per- 
haps, to its purgative properties, by which 
moisture is removed, instead of being dried 
up, according to the notion of older herbal- 
ists and lovers of simples. Dioscorides 
ascribes the same drying properties to an- 
other species, probably the Lomcera Xylos^ 
teum, which is found in Greece. He fur- 
ther states that it abates the sense of fatigue 
and weariness after much exertion, an effect 
which may be attributed to a gentle pur- 
gative quality that it possesses. For after 
long continued bodily effort, when the 
powers of nature are brought low, the con- 
sequences that result from it may often be 
checked, if not prevented, by ** taking a 
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Ittde medicine." The maxim that we have 
often heard, namely, that hard labour re- 
quires good eating, must be accepted with 
many grains of allowance, and can only 
apply where labour is not followed by las- 
situde. In treating of the medical proper- 
ties of certain related plants, we labour 
under considerable disadvantages, for in 
Yery few instances have we a sufficient 
number of trials on record to afford all the 
certainty that is to be desired, especially 
when we are anxious to show that a certain 
similarity of property accompanies a corre- 
spondence of structure. Under this point 
of view their medical qualities become mat- 
ters of science, which are equally interest- 
ing, whether we may or may not have re- 
course to them. Several species of the loni- 
efra,or honey-suckle, are foimd in California. 
Most persons are aware that honey is secreted 
in the tube of the honey-suckle, but it may 
not be wholly uninteresting to state, that 
one of the species found in California, was 
observed to have a distinct organ for the 
office of secretion in the shape of a little 
bag at the base of the flower. 

Samhucus nigra. Common Black Elder. 
—The leaves, boiled like pot herbs, purge 
phlegm and bile, as Dioscorides asserts ; 
and it appears from modem trials that the 
inner bairk of the stalk, when recent, is 
very powerful in evacuating the primae viae, 
or principal passages of the body. Syden- 
ham directs that three handfuls of the re- 
cent bark should be taken and boiled in a 
quart of milk and water, till only a pint 
remains, of which one half is to be taken 
night and morning, and repeated for several 
days ; it operates both as an emetic and ca- 
thartic. Upon these evacuations its utility 
depends.^ Among those who enjoy an aver- 
age state of good health, with an occasional 
interruption from what some people call 
** bile," or a disordered stomach, the adop- 
tion of Sydenham!s advice would prove a 
cheap and easy course of physic, without 
the apprehension of any untoward conse- 
quences. The flowers, when distilled in 
large quantities with water, yield a small 
portion of butyraceous (buttery) essential 
oil. Infusions of the fresh flowers are 
gently laxative and aperient : when dry, 
Siey are said to promote the cuticular ex- 
cretion, or that dischaurge which passes 
through the pores of the skin, and to be 
peculiarly serviceable in erysipelatous and 
eruptive disorders. In cases, therefore, of 
St. Anthony's fire, and other derangements 
of the skin, a tea made of the dried flowers 
would be found to have a good eflect, and 
might always be administered with perfect 



safety. A mixture of this tea and spirits of 
v«rine has been recommended as a fomenta- 
tion in the erysipelas. The purple juice 
of the berries proves a useful aperient and 
resolvent in recent colds, and in sundry 
chronical diseases, gently loosening the 
bowels and promoting perspiration. This 
juice might bJe most conveniently preserved, 
by the lover of domestic good, in the simple 
form of a jelly, and would, without doubt, 
be found to be a very grateful and effectual 
remedy for subduing the obstinacy of a cold. 
If turnips and cabbages, and even fruit- 
trees, be whipped with the green leaves 
and branches of the elder, the insects will 
not attack them. 

Sambucui Ebulus, or Dwarf Elder, or 
Danewort, which is found by the road sides 
and in neglected churchyards, has, in the 
estimation of Dioscorides, the same quali- 
ties as the preceding, which is confirmed 
by modem experience. It is easily recog- 
nised by its resemblance to the black or 
common elder ; and the colour of its an- 
thers, which are of a deep red or blood. 
The stem of a specimen which we observed 
growing near a churchyard at Wingfield, in 
Suffolk, was dyed with the same colour. 

The seeds of the Ebulus yield an oil, 
which Haller applied with success in pain- 
ful affections of the joints. The leaves 
boiled in wine, and formed into a cata- 
plasm or poultice, have been recommended 
in France as a discutient application for 
bruises and tumours. The root was for- 
merly much employed in dropsies, which 
shows that our forefathers esteemed it as a 

{)Owerful diuretic. The odcftir of the green 
eaves drives away mice. The Silesians 
strew it as a bed for their swine, deeming 
it as a charm to keep away diseases. 

Viburnum Optiius, Guelder tree. — A 
name which seems to be a corruption of 
water elder-tree, since it prefers the banks 
of ditches and damp places. The inner 
bark is recommended in dropsical cases. 
The young shoots and buds, used as a 
pickle, are said to have the same effect in 
a lesser degree. But a wine made of the 
juice of its berries, mixed with white wine, 
is reported to produce the same result with 
increased activity. The flowers are sudo- 
rific and anodyne, that is, when an infusion 
or tea is made of them, it promotes perspi- 
ration and allays pain. 

Viburnum Lantana, Way faring- tree, or 
pliant mealy-tree. This term mealy is ap- 
plied to it in consequence of the hoary and 
downy nature of its long pliant branches. 
The berries are said to have an astringent 
and drying quality, which may be imputed 
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to iheii lendencj to remove ofiending mat- 
ters which disorder the bowels. They are 
recommended also in glandular sweLLiogs 
mbout the mouth. We see by these few 
example) thit (here is a cotrespondeDce of 
medical propertiea between tnose plants 
which botaniflU have grouped together, and 
that the common points of union are not 
merely matters of^ artifice and curiosity. 
If, foi instance, we landed on an islaad, 
and found a plant which recomroeoded it- 
self to the eye as good for food, and upon 
trial it proved grateful lo the taste, a refer- 
Hice to its Natural Order would inform us 
whether it might be ealen with safety or 
not. In ships of diacorery it often hap- 
pens that the seamen pick up some plant 
wboi they come ashore on some new island : 
the herb tastes like a good salad, but Ihey 
doubt ils wholesoroeness. If Ibey refer 
their doubts to the naturalist, he is able, 
from a botanical examination, to satisly 
their doubts, though he may have never 
■een the plant before. 



" VAMlir OB VANITIES. 

Ah afl^ting .illustration of the truth ol 
Solomon's remark, is furnished in the his- 
tory of Combe, the unhappy author of " Dr. 
Syntax in search of the Picturesque." " We 
find," says a reviewer, in the " Compa- 
nion to the Library," this improvident man, 
and all within a few years, figuring as a 
boy at Eton, a scholar at Oicfbrd, a student 
in the Temple, with a very handsome in- 
dep^idenl forhine; a barrister pleading 
with success ; a man of &shion intimately 
associating with lords and ladies, and calling 
himself, (from his courtly dress and splen- 
did liveries,) " The Duke ;" and Ih^ an 
outcast spendthrift ; a private soldier ; a 
novice in a French Monastery, playing the 
Monk, to get his bread for the time being ; 
a strolling player; a gentleman's servant ] 
and a waiter at an inn at Swansea. It was 
after all these meiamorphoses that he turned 
himself into an author. His last scene o< 
idt was the King's Bench ; there he wrote 
"Syntax," and some other works; and 
there he died, not very long ago, afler an 
imprisonment (for debt) of twen^ years." 

We learn from this history, that talents 
without religious principleoften will prove 
a snare, and ofien lead to misery. 



the principal towns, is copied from the 

Edinburgh " New Philosophical Journal," 

The mortality of the under-mentioned 



places is as follows :— 
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Paris. . 
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Total Deaths . . 15 4091 . . 15 620 



HAMKIHD. 
Wbat the condition of mankind would 
have been, apart from the peculiar ground 
on which th^ are placed by the interven- 
tion of the work of Christ, is a speculation 
on which we need not indulge. Our great 
business should be, to avail ourselves of 
the best means of providing against the 
evils which actually press upon us, and 
not to waste our time or capacity in ima- 
gining circumstances that were not to exist, 
or in conceiving of remedies and means of 
alleviation that were never to be needed. 
It would seem, however, lo be unquestion- 
able, that if our condemnation be a pro- 
ceeding of strict equity, our redemption 
must be a matter of pure fevour. If we 
have deserved to find our home in the 
abodes of darkness, we cannot have been 
entitied to a place in the realms of light. 
This may sound very tike a truism, yet 
how touch is in iti 

Pkayeb. — He who prays as he ought, 
will endeavour to live as he prays, Prov. 
XV. 8. He that can live in sin, and abide 
in the ordinary duties of prayer, never 
prays as he ought. A truly gracious play- 
ing frame is utterly inconsistent with the 
love of, or reserve for any sin, Ps. Ixvi. 18. 



DIMINISHED MORTALITY IN TOWNS, '""" "JAVIS, M, Ft 

The following tabU, illustrative of tiie "^^ **' ""^il^'Se^" 
increased longevity of the inhabitants ol w. Triia, Pnnwr,' 
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nidted in one. 
ChuaOwi derimd tiota the calyx and 

Mamjw ai* nftaa amliignninij nnil, thi»rgfnTg, 

in diacrinuQUitig ihs diSkent kinds or 



Kcaiera of palms, ne look chiefly at the 
Ihiit, nhich in the sagus is a nul, with 
scales imbricaled backmrdi. 

Scale* ace imbiicated when thejr are 
placed <xie over the other, lite flat tiles 
upon the roof of a building, or like fta- 
tbers upcm the breast of a Urd, nbicb 
by hawLers were called the mail-faWhere, 
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inumuch aa they resembled, bj ikeir poii' 
two, pIa(M hid upon a bmul-pbte a 



of its (arinaceaus matefials maj be lost. 
The inliabilanti'iOTDetiiDes resort to llie ex- 
peiiment of cutting a hole in the tree, out 
of which th«j take some or the pith for 
examiaation. If it proves unripe, the; 
either close the hole, or fell the tree im- 
mediately. When the tree hai been thui 
felted, h is cut into tw> or three pieces, 
and lite hard bark is split ainnder by 
ifae applicatioD of wei^es. IW rago is 
thus uud bare and icoo^ (poekeled) out 



coot of armour. This fruit is jHCtured 
above, with the scales poiniiag toiraidi the 
base, which is draoted by a pair of calyx 
leaves oo which it is resting. At the top 
is seen a smalt pMot, which is the relic of 
the style. In diis Ihiitne hare a testimony 
to the unsparing goodness of God, who, to 
a ttee oF such extensive uaefoloess, has 
annexed these marks oF beau^ and recog- 
nitimi, by which the eye is delighted, and 
the judgment directed. The mailed nut, 
of which we have been speaking, is about 
the size of a pigeon's egg, aitd 
only<aie seed. 

The sago palm suppli 
de of food to the inhalnlanls of Amboyna, 



trf' B(»neo. This tree propagates itself by 
offsets, n shood from the roots, which for 
s long time appear only like bushes at 
the bottom of the fiiU-grown trunk. The 
Item, when it begins to form Itself out of 
tbe bush just mentioned, shoots up as 
straight as an arrow, to the he^t of 40 or 
50 feet, forming a handsome tufl at the 
top, which gives an a^p'eeable shade. TheM 
trees, yAtea anived at maturity, oonntt of 
Dothn^ but a (pongT lubitBnoe. TbU 
•peogy M cdluhi snbslaiKe is pcnetnted 
oj aoumber of tubes, <» at least what have 
the ^>peajaiKe of tubes, which become 
like tcni^ thrssd* in tinx^ arkd coose- 
^uenlly separated from the spongy nutri- 
tne substance of the cells. A grove of 
tboe trees presents a veiy (banning ap- 
pcaraace, and afibrds a most delicious re- 
treat from the mid-day sun. Hiey flourish 
in wet, morassy situations, where abund- 
ance of nutriment is at hand to supply 



Ote pith of vd^di'Ios ajrived at full matu- 
T^y, wUdi is Bwiitauned by a yellowish 
xfiite cut Ibat is'^ften seen jitlt below the 
Miage. "Die itenl'is then cut tfaitngh at 
dsM to tbe ground as possible, that nooe 



to die appeannce of saw-dust, is put by 
portions into a trough, like a canoe, and 
water is ponred upon it, and well mixed 
with tbe sago, t^ which means the meal is 
disengaged fivm the filaments, or thready 
ports. "Hiese filaments are called eia, and 
are used to feed pigs, poultry, &c. The 
Wats' thus impregnated with tlie sago-meal, 
aftv Blandine still for some time, till the 
meal has subsided by its own weight, is 
poured ofi^, and TepUu«d by a fiesh quan- 
uty for fiinhs punficatioo. After thu the 
wet meal is laid upon fiat vricker baskets 
to dry, and is then kneaded together, and 
formed into little cakes of &iee inches 
long, two inches btoad, and half an indi 
tludi. These cakes are hitly put into 
ntoulds of a cone^MXidiDg size, and baked 
over the fire. 

God, who is rich in bounty, is also ridi 
in nmia, and has theiefbre lodged the nu- 
tritious fiirina or meal in tiie st^o and ma- 
nioc, as well as in the wheat and the rice. 
However varied his works may be, they 
all agree in mimstering to the wants, the 
enjoyments, and tbe instruction of mankind. 
Tbe sago vies wilh the wheat in utility, 
and the plantations c^ that stately palm, 
where all is freshness and luxuriance, aur- 
paH in soodliDenthe waving corn-fields of 
tHi Eo^and, wben tbe'ripciKd honours of 
yellow antmnn invite us lo joy and thank- 

The dried Ihiit and scaly fruit branches 
of this tree may be sometimes seen in the 
collections of the curious, and then tbe 
tiles uptm the framer are pressed close, and 
present a surbce embrowned with a lovely 
chestnut colour, and smoothed with a beau- 
polish. We saw, but a day w two be- 
ihese observations woe written, a dried 
fruit branch of anodio' ipedes of this genns, 
tbe sagos niffia, which was ^ht or nine 
feet in ki^th, and bwutifiilly dusleed 
with these polirited mita^ If the inquis- 
tive nadv diould at anr time be Avtm a 
brown, tUinig, and bard nut, with varioot 
ri»ngs upon it, be will not guest wrong t' 
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lie ilioiild take h to be the fruit of one or 
olherof dieae palms. 

Theve is one ctiGuiiistaiiGe , connected 
«idi its history, which deserves to be re- 



corded, for it intimates the care and good- 
ness of Providence not only in providing, 
bat also inguuding things forme use ik 
mu. While die tree is young and tender, 
the leai^stalks are fonudied with sharp 
thonsy ^diich Rumphius, who 6r8t descrih- 
ed tfane pahnSy compares agsin and again 
to sewing neetUes. liie use and final cause 
of this defence might not suggest itself at 
first to the observer; but when he recollect- 
ed that hogs or wild boars are very nume- 
rous in tiM [rfaces where it is found, and 
thalthOT are v«y fond of the young plants, 
lie woohi soon infer that these fierce points, 
wl&b often inflict great pain upon the un- 
heeding passenger, were oeneficial to man- 
kind, for without them the sago could 
never be ei^oyed. The writer remembers 
a palm which is very common in the 
woods near St. Bias, Mexico, which is pro- 
vided with thorns, doubtless for purposes 
of sdf-defenoe, as it is remarkable for the 
shortness of its trunk ; the flowers and fruit, 
ere tiiey are ripe, vrould therefore frdl a 
prey to every hungry or wanton invader 
among the beasts ol the field, from which 
they are preserved by this simple provision 
that nature has made for their safety. 
Though it has {leased God, in this and all 
ethor instances, to give pre-eminoice to 
man« yet, as his mercy is over all his works, 
*' he giveth fodder to the cattle,*' as well as 
"hert> for the use of man.^ For the lower 
animals, whidi depend upon man for their 
supplies, share vrim him in the participa- 
tion of the full-grown tree^ as hmted above, 
when we spoke of the db, and in a fiir 
larger measure than if they had been suf- 
fiaed to eat it at first without the interfere 
enoe of their compietilor. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON DEPARTED 
FRIENDS. 

Shame upon us I Shame upon us! 
when our friends are taken away from this 
vfoild of tribulation, we think more of their 
perishmg bodies thftu we do of their im- 
mortal souls. We go amid the gloom of 
eventide to sigh over their graves, rather 
than take the wings of the morning to visit 
their enfianchised spirits m the mansions 
of the blest ! Shame upon us I Shame 
upon us I 

It is ahard thing, to be sure, to part with 
these who have been almost as dear to us 



as our own souls, and no one but tlie God 
of all consolation can make it easy to us; 
but when we think of the glorious things 
He has prepared in heaven for his people, 
our tears ror those who die in Curist 
should be those of thankfiilness, and our 
sorrow should be turned into joy. 

To a christian, death appears the portal 
to eternal life, uid therefore he ought to 
rejoice when a fellow-pilgrim to the heft> 
venly dtjr is meroiftilly permitted to pass 
through it; but it is otherwise with the 
worldly man ; the grave must needs be a 
fearfiil thing to him who has no hope be- 
yond it. It has often been a puzde to 
my mind, how worldly men bear up under 
the loss of their friends. Is it not enough 
to touch our hearts, to see those who have 
been precious to us as the '* ruddy drops 
that warm the heart,'' stretched on a bed of 
sickness, unconscious of our presence and 
sympathy ? To hear the hard-drawn breath, 
and midnight moan; to mark the elased 
eye, the heaving Ineast, and the railing 
jaw, while the last breath rattles in the 
throat? 

Are not fliese things, and the shroud, 
the coffin, and the grave, enough to try 
humanity to the utmost, without the in« 
tolerable burden, the soul-sickening per* 
suasion, that vre have parted with our 
friends for ever ? 

Surely the cup of sorrow that every sin* 
cere mourner has to drink is bitter enough, 
without the gall and the wormwood of an 
eternal separation. Blessed be God, for his 
gracious promises of an eternal world, for 
they are as unchangeable as eternity itself I 

What poor creatures we arel Hoe 
have I received tidings that a highly re- 
spected, and dearly beloved friend, has 
been removed fifom the gloom of earth, to 
the glory of heaven, and yet. I cannot re« 
joice. My selfish heart will brood over 
what it has lost, and vrill not exult over 
what my friend has gained. In our day 
we had shared both joy and sorrow. We 
had taken *^ sweet counsel together, and 
walked to the house of God in company.'* 
We had encouraged each other to endure 
worldly trouble patiently^ and to rejoice in 
the hope set before us of eternal gloiy ; and 
yet for all these things I cannot help visits 
ing his resting-place in sorrow. 

But the spirit is not there 1 It is a 
better employment, and more likely to be 
successful, to prepare to follow them to 
the heaven of heavens, than to wish to drag 
them once more down to this poor perishable 
world. I am ashamed of mysdf, for every 
now and then, a tear rolls down my cheek, 
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and tells me that my earthly affections are 
opposing my heavenly desires and conso- 
lations^ ^ 

INSECTS*— No. XXXVir. 
tBearinf^ 

Before proceedinff immediately to the 
prescribed topic of this paper, it may be 
well to remark, that men of science are 
scarcely yet agreed as to tb^ seoset of 
msects, and that the use of some of their 
organs, which appear to be organs of 
sensation, has not yet been satis&otorilv 
ascertained. As to the senses in general^ 
it need scarcely be stated that touch, 
taste, smell, hearing, and sight, is the oi^ 
dinary enumeration of them ; but aa the 
tearm includes every means of conmuni- 
cation with the external world, the list 
might, perhaps, be increased. Kirby con*, 
temis, for instance, for an internal sense. 
He says, « The picture may be painted 
Upon the retina of the eye, and the sound 
may strike on the tympanum of the ear; 
but neither the one nor the other be r^ 
^ived by the intellect, unless the internal 
pafWttr or faculty of perception be in ae- 
tioBy and mediate between them. This 
is wfauBut 1 mean by the internal sense, 
which, to use a term of Mr. W. S* 
MacLeay's, is osculant between intellect 
and sense, or forms the transit from one 
group of powans to the other." 

In man the ordinary ^yb senses are 
usually in their greatest perfection, al- 
though in some animals pNUticular senses 
have a greater range. The vertebrates 
in general are also gifted with the same 
number, though there are some excep- 
tions. But in the invertebrates they ok 
seldom to be met with altogether in the 
same object. Some creatures have no 
smell ; several can neither hear nor see. 
The animals of k»valve shelU have neither 
eves, nor ears, nor smell ; and the zoo- 
phytes, and the races below them, have. 
It IS affirmed, only the single sense of 
touch, which in them is so extremely de- 
Hcate as to be acted upon even by light. 

Mot so are insects. These, there is 
good leason to believe, possess all the 
ordinaiiy senses. Linne and Bonnet, 
however, thought them deprived of hear- 
ing; but numerous observations prove 
the contrary. That they hear in their 
larva state, is evident from facts stated 
by the latter. He found that the sound 
01 his voice evidently affected some ca- 
terpillars ; which he attributes, but surely 
tmiout reason, to the delicacy of their 



sense of touch ; at another' time, when 
some caterpillars of a diflTeremt qiecies 
were moving swiftly, he rang a small 
bell, on which the^ instantly stopped, and 
moved the anterior part of their body 
very briskly. That thej possess this 
power in their imago state, is eonflnned 
still more strongly by facto. ^ I once 
was observing," says Kirby, *the mo- 
tions of an apioB, under a pocket xmcros- 
cope. Oft seeing me, it receded i upon my 
maktog a slight but distant noise^ its an- 
tennae started. I repealed the noise several 
times, and invariably vridi ih» same effect. 
A harpahis, which I was holding in my 
hand, answered the sound in the same 
manner, repeatedly. Flies, I have observed; 
at brisk and distinct sounds, move all ten 
legs i and spiden will quit their prey, and 
retire to their hiding places." Insects that 
five in society give notice of intendcti 
movements, or assemble their citizens for 
emigration, by a certain bum. This occurs 
in the evenii^, and is oontinued even dur- 
ing the night ; all seems to be in a bustle, 
the greatest restlessness agitates the bees. 
SoBotetimes lo hear this hum the ear must 
be placed close to the hive, when dear and 
sharp sounds may be distinguished, which 
appear to be produced by the vibration of 
the wings of a single bee. This hum has 
been gravely construed by some into an 
harangue of the queen to animate her sub- 
jects to the great undertaking which she 
now meditates-— the founding of a new em- 
pire. '' There sometimes seem to happen 
suddenly amongst them,'' says Reaumur, 
** events which put all die bees in motion, 
for which no account can be given. If 
you ol»erve a hive with attcntioni you may 
often remain a long time and hear only a 
slight murmur, and then, all in a moment, 
a sonorous hum wfli be excited^ and the 
workers, as if seized by a panio terror, may 
be seen running off in different directions. 
At these moments, if a young queen goes 
out, she will be followed by a nusierous 
troop. 

The various sounds produced by insects 
suggest that tiiey must haVe the pbwier of 
hearing. <« Our inale green iield-hoppers,'* 
says De Geer, <* in tiHat part of the right 
wing<^case which is folded notizontally over 
the trunk, have around plate made of a very 
fine transparent memmane, resembUng a 
Htde mirror, or piece of talc, and as tense 
as a drum. It is surrounded by a strong 
and prominent nervure, but is concealed 
under the fold of the lefi wing-case, M^iere 
there are also strong nervures corresponding 
with what may be caUed the hoop of tiie 
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dfom. It b exceedinffl^ probable that the 
(mk wq^oa witU mich the insect rubs 
tnese nenmros asainst each other^ produces 
^ vibiation in & membrane, whence the 
3oqq4 is smcmented." By alternating the 
motioii rapidly from right to left, the sound 
is produced in an almost continued strain. 

Bat the power of hearing in these crea- 
tures is placed beyond all doubt. Bru* 
ndli, an Italian naturalist, ke^ and fed 
aereial males of a grasshopper, not uncom* 
mon with iv, in a closet, which were veiy 
merry, and continued singing all the day ; 
bat a rap at the door would stop them m- 
slantly. By practice he learned to imitate 
thqir diirping: when he did this at the 
door, at first a few would answer him in a 
low note, and then the whole party would 
take up the tune and sing with all their 
migfat. He once shut up a male in his 
ganlen, and gave the female her liberty ; 
bat as soon as she heard the male chirp, 
she flew to him immediately. 

The grasshoppers and locusts produce 
Afiir diup by applying the hind shank to 
the thigh, nibbing it smartly against the 
wmg-case, and alternating the right and 
left ksp. Thev have also a drum, like the 
preoeaing femify, for augmenting the sound. 
" On each side,'' says De Geer, '^ of the 
first segment of the aodomen, immediately 
above me origin of the hind thiehs^ there is 
a large deep opening, somewhat oval in 
form, and partly closed by an irregular flat 
plate or lid^ of a hard substance, but co- 
vered by a flexible, wrinkled membrane. 
The opening left by the lid is in form of a 
half-moon, and at the bottom of the cavity 
is a white membrane, shining like a mirror, 
and tensely stretched. On the side of the 
opening, towards the head, there is a small 
oval hole, into which the point of a pin 
may easily pass ; and when the membrane 
is removed, a large cavity is broi^ht into 
view. The whole of this apparatus seems 
oontrihate much both to produce and to 
increase the sound caused by insects." 



SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS. No. XXIV. 
THE SEVEK CHUECUES OF ASIA. 

Their Uistoxy and present State. 

Ephesus, in the time of the Romans, 
was the metropolis of proconsular Asia. 
This celebrated dtv, the vast remains of 
which give a high idea of its former beauty, 
extent, and magnificence, was situated in 
that part of Asia which was anciently called 
Ionia, (but now Natolia,) about five miles 
from the Mgeian sea, on the sides and at 



the foot of a range of mountains overlook- 
ing a fine plain thai was watered and ferti- 
liibed by the river Cayster. Ephesus was 
particularly celebrated for the temple of 
Diana, a most magnificent and stalely edi- 
fice, which had been erected at the com- 
mon expense of the inhabitants of Asia 
Proper, and was reputed one of the seven 
wonders of the world : but the very site of 
this magnificent and celebrated eaifioe is 
now undetermined, though some stupendous 
columns in the large mosque, there is rea- 
son to believe, once graced that structure. 
Widely scatteied and noble ruins attest the 
splendour of the theatre mentioned in 
Acts xix. 31 ; the elevated situation of 
which, on Mount Prion, accounts for the 
ease with which an immense multitude was 
collected ; the loud shouts of whose voices, 
reverberated from the neighbouring mount 
Corissus, would not a little augment the 
uproar which was occasioned by the popu- 
lace rushing into the theatre, just below 
which is the public place where the law 
proceedings were goins forward, to which 
the town-clerk referred Demetrius and his 
companions. In the time of Saint Paul, 
this city abounded with orators and philo- 
sophers ; and its inhabitants, in their gentile 
state, were celebrated for their idolatry and 
skill in magic, as well as for their luxury 
and licentiousness. 

The present state of Ephesus afifords a 
striking illustration of the accomi^ishment 
of prophecy. Ephesus is the first of the 
apocalyptic churches addressed by the 
evang^ist in the name of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. '' His charge agamst her is a de- 
clension in reli^ous fervour. Rev. ii. 4 ; 
and his threat m consequence, (verse 5,) 
a total extinction of her ecclesiastical bright- 
ness. After a protracted struggle with tlie 
sword of Rome, and the sophisms of the 
gnostics, Ephesus at last gave way. The 
incipient indifference, censured by the 
warning voice of the prophet, increased to 
a total foigetfiilness ; till at length the 
Areatenings of the Apocalypse weie ful- 
filled, and Ephesus sunk with the. general 
overthrow of the Greek empire in the four 
teenth century." 

Ephesus is now under the dominion of 
the Turks, and is in a state of almost total 
ruin; innumerable inscriptions are lying 
about in disorder or neglect, or built into 
the Turkish structures. The plough has 
passed over the city; and in March 1826, 
green com was growing, in all directions, 
amidst the forsaken ruins ; and one solitary 
Greek only was found, who bore the name 
of Christ, instead of its once flourishmg 
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church. Where once assembled thousands 
exclaimed^ ^' Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians/' now the eagle yells, and the jackal 
moans. As for the stork, the ruins of Ephe- 
sus are her house. This bird is seen p^h- 
ing in all directions upon the summits of 
the buildings, or hovering round them in 
the air, or &ing its immense nest, like the 
capital of a column, on the large masses of 
rums. 

Smyrna, a city of Asia Minor, was si- 
tuated about forty miles to the north of 
Ephesus, of which aty it was originally a 
colony. It is now celebrated chiefly for the 
number, wealth, and commerce of the in- 
habitants. Of its population, which is es- 
timated at about 75,000 inhabitants, 45,000 
are Turks; 15,000 Greeks; 8000 Arme- 
nians ; 8,000 Jews ; and less than 1,000 
Europeans. There are more than twenty 
mosques in Smyrna, and three Greek 
churches, and the Jews have several syna- 
gogues. The angel of the church of Smyrna, 
addressed in the second apocalyptic epistle, 
is supposed to have been Polycarp, the 
disciple of Saint John, by whom he was 
appointed bishop of Smyrna. As he af- 
terwards suffered much, being burnt alive 
at Smyrna, a. d. 166, the donation in 
Rev. ii. 10 would be peculiarly calculated 
to support and encourage him. Smyrna 
will ever interest the real christian. On 
the firmness of the early martyrs depended, 
Under Divine Providence, the transmission 
of the truth to the latest generations. 

Pergamos was the ancient metropolis 
of Mysia, and the residence of the Attalian 
kiDgs ; it still preservw many vestiges of 
its ancient magnificence. Against the church 
at Pergamos, vras adduced the charge of 
instabili^. Rev. ii. 14, 15, but to its wa- 
vering fiiith was promised the all-powerful 
protection of God. << The errors of Balaam 
and the Nicolaitanes have been purged 
away. Peigamos has been preserved from 
the destroyer; and three thousand chris- 
tians'' (out of -A population of about 15,000 
inhabitants) '^ now cherish the rites of their 
religion in the same spot where it was 
planted by the hands of Saint Paul, though, 
alas I their religion has little in common with 
the ^th taught by the apostle, but the 
name and profession. Of these christians, 
about 200 belong to the Armenian com- 
munion; the remainder are members of the 
Greek diurch. They have each one church, 
but the other churches of Pergamos have 
been converted into mosques, and are pro- 
fened with the blasphemies of the pseudo- 
prophet, Mohammed. There are also about 



100 jews, who have a synagogue. Per- 
gamos, or Beigamo, as it is now called, is 
about sixty-four miles north of Smyrna. 

Thyatira, a city of Asia Minor, was 
a considerable city in the road from Per- 
gamos to Sardis, and about forty^ight 
miles eastward of the former. It is called 
by the Turks, Akhisar, and is embosomed 
in cypresses and poplars ; it is now, as an- 
ciently it was, cdeorated for dyeing, and 
large quantities of cloths, dyed scarlet, are 
sent weekly to Smyrna. In 1826, the po- 

Eulation was estimated at dOO Greek 
oiises, thirty ArmeniaOi and 1000 Turic- 
ish. Each of the two former have a 
church. The streets are narrow and dirty. 
Sardis, the metropolis* of the region 
of Lydia, in Asia Minor, is situated near 
mount Tmolus, between thirty and forty 
miles east from Smyrna. It was cele. 
brated for great opulence, and for the 
voluptuous and debauched manners of 
its inhabitants. Considerable ruins still 
attest the ancient splendour of this once 
celebrated capital of Croesus and the Ly* 
dian kings, which is now reduced to a 
wretched village, called Sart, consisting 
of a few mud huts occupied by Turkish 
herdsmen. '* A great portion of the 
ground once occupied by this imperial 
city, is now a smooth grassy plain, browsed 
over b^ the sheep of uie peasants, or trod- 
den by the camels of the caravan; and 
all that remains to point out the site of 
its glory, is a few disjointed pillars, and 
the crumbling rock of the Acropolis." 
The ruins are more entirely gone to de- 
cay than in most of the ancient cities in 
those parts. No christians reside on the 
spot ; two Greek servants of a Turkish 
miller, in 1826, were the onl^ represent- 
atives of the church at Sardis ; the pre- 
sent state of which affords a most strik- 
ing illustration of the accomplishment of 
the prophetic denunciation against the 
church in that city — A name to live, while 
dead. 

(To be continued.) 



SIMPLE MACHINES THE LEVER* 

(Continued from page 133.) 

The balance, as we have already stated, 
is a lever of the first order, vrith equal 
arms, and its use is to determine unknown 
weights. The balance, as made by the 
best workmen, consists of a light beam of 
some inflexible material, but its shape 
differs according to the caprice or skill of 
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the oonatractar. Ramtden's odebrated ba- 
luoe-beBuni consisted of two oones, joined 
at tfaflor baows, tnd to the centre of the 
torn is attached a fioeiy polished knife- 
edge, wbkh woiks upon polished agates; 
hat that these deficaie edges may not be 
ksjand. hj lediniiig fcr any length of time 
ea tfie ante phnes, suppoiting the whole 
weight m the balance, two upright tdrks 
vt provided, which majrhe elevated by 
toaemiig a small attached lever or screw, 



causes them to seize the beam, and 
hold it suspended. A good instrument for 
phikMophical purposes should indicate to 
1-30,000^1 part of the weight in the scale. 
In aD wdl-constnicted beams the centre of 
gEvrity is immediately under the centre of 
motion, that is the axis ; for if it be above 
the axis, the slightest motion will cause 
it to upset, being in a state of instable 
equiUbnum ; and if the centre of motion 
be also ^ centre of graviQr, then the 
arms will rest indifierendy in any posi- 
tion. 

The general theoiy of weighing is, to 
place the substance whose weight is re- 
ouired in one scale, and to add weights to 
me opposite sode until the balance beam 
is in equilibrio. But in weighing bodies 
that have but little vreight, there are many 
drcumstaM* to be attended to, or the 
weight OfiMiot be accurately estimated. 
The wej^ihls tiiemselvesmust not be touched 
with the fingers, for the heat that would 
be communicated, might be sufficient to 
cause light currents of air that would de- 
nmge ^ Imlfiwy, even if no impurity were 
eonmiunicated. These currents of air must 
be carefully guarded against, and it is there- 
lore dcarimble to remove the weights by 
means of a small pair of nippers. It was 
once asserted that the principle called ca- 
loric, or heat, had weight, because a flask 
of water weighs more when the li<}uid is 
cold, than iiriien it is h^ft ; but this does 
not fffise from any influence that caloric 
has upon weight, but bfBcause a current of 
air is produced when &ie temperature is 
raised, which ceases when the water is cold. 

It is ofWn advantageous in delicate che- 
mical experiments, requiring the art of 
weighing, to be able to construct your own 
small weights ; and this may at any time 
be done. Take a length of silver or plati- 
num wire, the latter is preferable, weighing, 
for instance, one grain. By carefully mea- 
suring the length, it is easy to determine 
the proportionate lengths required to pro- 
duce any given weight less than a grain. 
Supposing that a weight one-hundredth of 



a grain be required, measure a piece of 
wire weighing exactly one grain, and one- 
hundredth part of tne whole length will 
give the weight required : in this way the 
student may construct the smallest possible 
weights by using wires of proportional 
thinness. 

Another modification of the lever used to 
deteroiine the weight of bodies, is the Roman 
balance, or common steelyard, which is, 
strictiy speaking, a lever of the first order. 
It consbts of an iron beam moving on a 
pivot, having one arm much longer than 
the other. These two arms are so balanced 
that the beam is horizontal when unloaded. 
A hook is fixed to the shorter arm, on which 
the substance to be weighed is suspended. 
On the longer arm a determined weight is 
placed, which slides into any position, and 
the equilibrium of the lever or vreight of the 
body is obtained, by bringing the weight 
nearer to, or further from, die centre of 
motion. The longer arm being graduated, 
the point at which the weight remains will 
give the weight of the body. This instru- 
ment is well known, being commonly used 
in families, and in some trades. Its prin- 
ciple of action is the same as the lever, that 
is to say, the weight multiplied into its 
distance from the fulcrum, is equal to the 
power multiplied into its distance. 

There are many other modifications of 
the lever adapted to weighing, as the Da- 
nish balance, Brady's baknce, and others, 
to which we cannot at present refer ; all 
these, however, act upon the same prin- 
ciple, and the reader may easily acquaint 
himself fully with the action of this beauti- 
ful though simple machine, by taking all 
the opportunities which present themselves 
of applying the law we have explained. 



USEFULNESS OF METALS. 

If a convincing and familiar proof of the 
extensive application of the metals to the 
common purposes of life were required, 
we need only refer to the case of many 
a common cottager, who could not carry on 
his daily concerns and occupations without 
the assistance of several of the metals. 
He could not, for instance, make his larger 
purchases, nor pay his rent, without silver, 
gold, and copper. Without iron, he could 
neither dig, nor plough, nor reap; and, with 
respect to his habitation, there is scarcely a 
part of the structure itself, or of the furni- 
ture contained in it, which is not held to- 
gether, to a greater or less extent, by means 
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OK LVHIMOUS INSECTS. 

SaouLD any of our readers, at leait pn 
die loutbaii parts of this island, taJce a sum- 
mer evenit^s ramble along laces with 
high mossy banks, and hedges of hawthorn, 
sweetbriar,and honeysuckle, where, ahroud- 
ed in thick fbliage, the nightingale is pour- 
ing out her song, he will most probabi}' see 
the bank here and there studded with living 
sparks of fire, and at once rect^ise ihera 
as glow-worms. The glow-worm is the 
wingless female of a winged beetle, {Lam- 
pyrii itoctiluca,') which itself is not, as has 
been supposed, altogether destitute of the 
property of giving out light, though in a 
Tery trifling! degree. The female of this 
beetle might bo mistaken Ibr the larva of 
■ome insect, and is very different in appear- 
ance fiwD ils less illuminated but aerial 
mate. Ttu; luiaiuous property of the glow- 
worm is cDofined Oi the three last ventral 
KgrneoU of tlie abdomen, which are appa- 
•raitly cajiabie iiflieing withdrawn, so tW 
the insect can either CKiceal the light, or 



allow it to shine at will. A species of in* 
sect allied to our glow-worm, but ot which 
bolh sexes are alike winged, {Pvgolatiipiu 
ItaUca,) is very abundant in Italy ; and 
when numbers are seen glillering like Stan 
flitting about at night through the woods 
and groves, the effect is said to be extremely 
beautiful. To return, however, to our 
bland, we may observe that the glow- 
worm Is not the only luminous insect which 
bespangles the dewy lawn : n very common 
Bpecies of centipede, (^Geophiliu electricui,) 
which resides under clods of earth during 
the day, and crawls forth at night, possesses 
this luminous property. It is abundant in 
gardens, at least m iie neighbourhood of 
Loudon, and the southern counties, and 
cannot fiiil to have been observed during 
dark, moonless nights, glowing with phos- 
phoiescent radiance aloi^ the garden walks 
and the giass-plats. An allied species, the 
GeophUut fhotphorrut, is a native of 

Europe, however, cannot vie with dw 
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tuMtei regioDi of ihe globe in tbe brilliancy 
of it* luminous insecu ; it U in Ihe regions 
of tbe bummiiig-bicd, that winged gem 
«1m« luitie seemi borrowed from a tropic 
lun, that ire Bie to seek for the insect lamps 



Flie^T, (Slater Xotltlucui.) from natni 
the beetle tribe, (_ElaieT noclUucut,) about 
■D inch in tengih, and one-tbird in breadth ; 
"it gives out its principal light (rotii tvro 
transparent eye-like tubercles, placed upon 
the Oorax (chest;) but there are also two 
luminous patches concealed under the eb/- 
tra, (horny mng-cases,) which are not vi- 
sible except when the insect is flying, at 
which time it appears adomed witli four 
brilliant gems of the most beautiful golden 
blue lustre ; in fact, the whole body is full 
of light, which shines out between the ab- 
dominal segments when stretched. We are 
told that the original natirea (a race whose 
memory even is passing away) were for- 
meiiy aceuaiomed to employ " these living 
lamps, which they called Cucuij, instead of 
candles, in their evening household occu- 
pations. Id travelling at night they used 
to tie one to each great loe, and in Ashing 
utd hunting required no n^er flacnbeau." 
Betides this, they were sought for and en- 
couraged in houses, and especially sleep- 
ing-rooms, ^ extirpators of gnats, which 
constitute a great part of dieir food. (See 
Decades of the New World, by P. Martiie, 
quoted in Soulhey's Modoc.) The fire-fly 
is common in the inier-tropical regions of 
the American continent, as well as the West 
Indies. Inaddiiioniothe£. nacfi^ucui,lhe 
B. igmlui, and several other allied species, 
wre alto luminous. But of all luminous 
imects, by &r the most transcendent (if 
die accounts of writers are to be at ail 
cndited) are some of the Henaplerout 
ordw, and of the genus Fulgora. Of these 
the luitem-Jl^ of South America (^Fa^ora 
latenuaia) is said to be pre-emi — - 
This beautiful insect, of wbich we gi 
■ketch from nature, (see page 145,) is, ac- 
CDlding to the measuremrat of the specimen 



of night, "now motionless and dark, elud- 
ing search," — "and anon starring tlie sky" 
" like a shower of Gte." Most have heard 
of ilie fire-fly of St. Domingo and the West 
India islands. The fire-fly U an insect of 



,-^'■^8'--^ 



I ; Dltnral Bl». Catonr— CliHtsut Bimni. 

befbn us, more than two inches and a 
half in length, with a hollnw transparent 
projection of the head, seven lines in 
length, (some individuals are larger in 
both respects,) which is the organ whence 
has been said to issue the lamp-Uke flune. 
" Madame Meritm," says Ktrby, " informs 
that the firet discovery whitji she made 



closed them in a box until she should have 
an opportunity of drawing them, placing it 
upon a table in her lodgirig-room. In the 
middle of the night the confined insects 
made such a noise as to an^e her, and 
she opened the box, the inside of whidi, to 
her great astonishment, appeared all in a 
blaze : and, in her fright, letting itfalt, she 
was not less surprised to see each of the 
insects apparently on fiie. She soon, how- 
ever, divined the cause of this unexpected 
phenomenon, and re-inclosed her brilliant 
guests in their place of confinement. She 
adds, that the light of one of these Fvlgora 
is sufficiently bright to read a newspaper 
by : and though the tale of her drawing 
one of thsse insects by its own light, is 
without foundation, she doubtless mi^l 
have done so had she chosen." 

The I-'ulgora lalemaria is said to be not 
the only blazing lamp nf the genus ; China 
produces one, little tts in^ior, the F. can- 
delaria, provided with a slender recurved 
hollow projection from the head, in which 
resides the luminous matter ; and India 
(see Donovan's Insects of India) produces 
anodier, the F. jq/rrhorkyTichiu, having a 
smaller snout than F. lalemaria, of a deep 
purple hue, with a transparent tip of intense 
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icarlet ; and as these tints will be imparted 
to the transmitted light, the effect produced 
must, of course, be most splendid and 
striking. 

It must, however, be confessed, notwith- 
standing Madame Merion's tale, which sa- 
TouTS no litde of the romantic, that the 
luminous power of the Fulgor€B is very 
hypothetical. In shrillness of voice, and in 
many of their habits, they resemble the tree 
crickets ; but late observers,who have closely 
investigated the natural history of these in- 
sects, and of the lantern fly of South Ame- 
rica, in particular, deny that any luminous 
property b situated either in the hollow 
htntem of the head, or in any other part of 
the body; and affirm that the received 
account is altogether fabulous. Sieber, a 
practised entomologist, who took numbers 
of Fulgors during his stay on the Brazils, 
(where he continued for several years,) treats 
the whole as a ridiculous fable ; in which 
statement he is borne out by observers, 
whose testimony we have personally heard, 
and who assert that the Indians regard the 
tale as originating in the mistake of the 
white men, who, seeing the fire- fly {Elater 
nodUucus) glancing about like a meteor, 
have in some unaccountable manner attri- 
buted its luminosity to the Fulgora, per- 
haps because they could conceive no other 
use for the hollow projection from its head, 
than that of a lantern. The true nature of 
the luminous property of insects is not yet 
fully understood ; neither is the use of this 
singular provision very satisfactorily made 
out. In the glow-worm it has been con- 
jectured to be a beacon-light to its mate, 
but this £» not a sufficient explanation as it 
respects other luminous insects, where both 
sexes are alike lamp-lit. How great a part 
of our Creator's ways in nature are past 
finding out! and can we then wonder if 
mysteries, which bewilder us amidst the 
mazes of speculation, occur in the revelation 
of grace ? M. 

CHEMISTRY.— No. VII. 

SELENIUM, CHLORINE, IODINE, BROMINE, 
BORON, FLUORINE, SILICON. 

Berzelius, a native of Sweden, and an 
eminent chemist, discovered, when examin- 
ing the products of a copper mine, a new 
substance, in combination with sulphur 
and copper, to which he gave the name of 
selenium. This substance is of a grey 
colour, and in some respects resembles the 
metals : it is slightly transparent, is inso- 
luble in water, and possesses a metallic 
Kistxe, and on this account some chemists 



have classed it with the metals. It is, how- 
ever, more closely allied to sulphur and 
phosphorus, in its general properties. It 
combines with sulphur, chlorine, and car* 
bon, and it may be easily distinguished 
from all other substances by its peculiar 
odour, which greatly resembles that of the 
horse-radish. 

Chlorine maybe distinguished by its 
yellowish green colour, and by its power of 
destroying all vegetable colours. It may 
be obtained from marine plants, and was 
formerly considered an acid, being called 
oxy muriatic acid, but experiment has proved 
that oxygen is not an element in its com- 
position. Chlorine exists either as a gas, or 
in combination with water ; it occasion^ 
suffocation when inspired by animals ; is a 
supporter of combustion, and is of great 
importance to many manufacturers, parti- 
culady the bleacher. When united with 
hydrogen, it forms muriatic acid, one of 
the most useful of all the compounds, of 
which it is a constituent part. 

Iodine may be obtained from kelp, or 
the ashes of sea- weed, and is a substance that 
bears a near resemblance, in many respects, 
to chlorine. As a gas, it is distinguished by 
its violet colour. In its puie state it is 
poisonous, and, like chlorine, destroys all 
vegetable colours. 

Bromine, also, has a close resemblance 
to chlorine ; but as it is of no value, either 
in the arts or as a medical agent, it will be 
unnecessary that we should describe its 
properties. 

Boron is the base of an article of com- 
merce called borax, frequently employed 
by manufacturers and physicians. Boron 
is a dark, opaque, olive- coloured powder, 
and incapable of fusion. When united 
with oxygen, it forms boracic acid, which, 
combined with soda, forms borax. 

Many of our readers are probably ac- 
quainted with the substance commonly 
called Derbyshire spar, of which many or- 
namental and useful things are made. 
It has been usually called, by chemists^ 
fluate of lime, but recent experimoits have 
proved that it is a fluate of calcium. The 
base of this compound is a simple sub- 
stance, designated fluorine. It is of a choco- 
late colour, a supporter of combustion, and 
a destroyer of animal life. It cannot be 
presented in a separate form, and is conse- 
quently only known in its combination with 
other bodies. 

There is one other simple substance that 
remains to be noticed under the present 
head, called silicon ; it is the basis of flint, 
quartz, and many other compounds. When 
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combined with oxygen, it fonns silica, an 
earth of great importance in the arts, of 
which we shall give a full description when 
we speak of that class of bodies to which it 
belongs. 



THE HISTORY OF BOTANY. 

Tt is only within the few last years, that 
Botany, considered scientifically, and as a 
branch of Natural History, has attained to 
that degree of perfection and beauty which 
it may now be said to possess. Prior to 
the time of Linn^, the great Swedish na- 
turalist, it could hardly be considered as a 
science, inasmuch as it pos3essed few of 
the requisite qualities, and those only in a 
slight degree. The ancient Greeks and 
Romans, as well as the early Britons, were, 
indeed, acquainted with the names and 
qualities of many plants and vegetable pro- 
ductions ; they knew the difference between 
a tree, a shrub, and a herb, distinctions 
which have prevailed in every nation ; but 
they were in want of a regular classifica- 
tion, which would equally extend to, and 
embrace all, and by which they might rea- 
dily distinguish particular genera and spe- 
cies (to use modem terms.) Amongst them, 
plants were generally considered either in 
a medicinal or domestic point of view; 
this of necessity very much confined their 
ideas, for, restrained within such limits, they 
could only extend to a part, and that a very 
small part of the vegetable kingdom. The 
system itself, therefore, (if system it can be 
called,) was a very imperfect one, and re- 
quired the alteration which a far more com- 
prehensive acquaintance with nature could 
afford. Perceiving this necessity, the an- 
cient philosophers, and particularly Aris- 
totle, applied themselves to the task ; he was 
the first who wrote a complete system of Na- 
tural History : but of all the branches which 
he treated of, he paid least attention to the 
vegetable arrangement, his studies being 
chiefly directed to the animal kingdom, or 
what is now called zoology. After him, 
Theophrastus, his pupil, and finally, suc- 
cessor in his school, studied the science, 
and wrote a work, about the year 330, b. c, 
m which he gives a description of upwards 
of five hundred plants. The Romans also, 
about the year 73, b. c, soon after the 
Mithridatic war, engaged in the study ; and 
Cato and Varro wrote on it; they did not, 
however, bestow a special and undivided at- 
tention upon the subject. 

In the first century of the christian era, 
this science began to languish, and remained 
almost forgotten, except by Apuleius and 



one or two others, till about the sixteenth 
century, when it was again brought into 
notice by one Brunfels, a German. Once 
revived, it continued advancing gradually 
with little intermission, till Uie time of 
Lintib, who began to write about the year 
1736, and continued to prosecute the study 
with the most determined perseverance, 
till about 1776. His famous work, *' Sys- 
tema Plantarum," and another, " Genera 
Plantarum,'' went through many editions 
after his death, and were finally translated 
into English. The first clearly demon- 
strated the sexual nature of plants, on 
which he founded that system h ich has 
received his name, and which is, with va- 
rious alterations, almost universally re- 
ceived in the present day. He also ma- 
terially improved botanical terminology 
in general, which is universally acknow- 
ledged the most difficult part of the study, 
on which, in a measure, depends the prac- 
tical application of the whole system. After 
him, John Thedwig, Professor of Botany 
at Leipzig, appeared, who arranged the 
mosses, lichens, ferns, &c., consisting of 
the lower, though in many cases more beau- 
tiful orders of vegetable life, which had 
been left almost untouched by Linn^. He 
discovered the fructification and sexual 
organs of the mosses, in which his prede- 
cessor (Linn^) had erred ; and completely 
formed the whole of our present class, 
cryptogamia. 

About this time a new era in botanical 
science arose, in the discovery, or rather, 
application of the natural system ; classing 
plants, not according to the number or situ- 
tion of their stamens and pistils, but accord- 
ing to their natural affinities. This was 
first carried into effect in 1759, by Bernard 
de Jussieu, who arranged in this manner all 
the plants in the botanical garden of Tri- 
anon, near Paris; and in 1789, his nephew 
Antoine Laurent de Jussieu publish^ his 
" Grenera Plantarum Secundum Ordines 
Naturales Disposita." Since tliis publica- 
tion, many improvements have be^ made 
in the system, especially within the few 
last years, by Robert Brown, Decandolle, 
Professor Lindley, and many others. We 
have now given our readers a brief outline 
of the history of botany, from ancient time 
to the present date ; mentioning a few who 
have distinguished themselves in the 
science, either by their discovmes or im- 
provements ; stilly however, we cannot pass 
over uimoticed that great firiend and patron 
of botanical study, Sir J. E. Smith, whose 
assiduous and persevering labours have 
never, perhaps, been excelled, and but 
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teldotn equalled, and whose name will 
ever remain dear to the loTers of the green 
fields and hedge-rows, the beauties of 
which he has so ably and clearly dis- 
played. C. A. 

THE JOYFUL PROSPECT IN THE MIDST 
OP CONFLICT. 

Jesus Christ helps and deliyers his 
people in conflict bv the nearer pros- 
pect of the rest of heaven. How often 
hare generals animated their soldiers 
with the hope of soon seeing {heir 
peaceful homes, their fathers, brothers, 
sisters, friends, all anxiously waiting to 
congratulate them on their victory. 
Think, O tried believers, of your eternal 
home, to which Jesus, your Captain, 
will soon conduct your souls, and in due 
time your bodies also. You have a Fa- 
ther there, the most gentle, gracious, and 
affectionate, that ever bore that name of 
love. You have brothers there and sis- 
ters also, even all that ever lived who, 
through grace, repented of sin, believed 
in Christ, and fought the good fight. 
You have friends there, whom you have 
' never seen in the flesh, but who long to 
see you with them in that pleasant land. 
And there, they are all so loving, so 
pure, so gentle, and so gracious; they 
are all of such kindred minds and con- 
genial spirits ; they will all welcome you 
so gladly, telling you their gracious his- 
tory, and listening to yours, and adoring 
with you your common Saviour; that 
the very thought of that happy meeting, 
in that land of peace, should re-animate 
the most fainting among you, to go on 
praying, believing, wrestling, with holy 
perseverance, till his or her turn to enter 
mto rest shall in due order come. 

And then, no more conflict I Ye an- 
gels, write that upon the jasper walls I 
Spirits of the just made perfect, chaunt 
that with your golden harps ! Ye that 
are to wear garments made white in the 
blood of the Lamb, and to carry palm- 
branches in your hand, anticipate that 
song now. There shall be no more con- 
flict I There is no war in heaven now I 
Flesh and blood, in their present state, 
shall not enter there 1 No law in the 
members shall militate against the law of 
the mind there ! No evil world, no 
crafly tempter there ! Blessed, my bre- 
thren, whatever our selfish, ignorant 
minds may sometimes object, thrice 
" blessed are the dead, which die in the 
Lord." — Hambleton, 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

In page 113, of the first vol. of the 
Weekly Visitor, the reader will find a re- 
presentation of the planetaiy system, accom- 
panied with an interesting account of their 
sizes, motions, distances, &c. We shall 
endeavour to show that the highest and 
most extended ideas we can ever form of 
these subjects, more especially as relates to 
distances, will still fall very far short of 
the truth : that it will for ever baffle the 
human intellect to form any thing like an 
adequate conception of the immensity of 
creation, even that limited portion of it 
cognizable by our senses, even when aided 
by instruments. 

When we hear of bodies like our earth 
being several millions of miles from the 
sun, we ought to endeavour to form some- 
thing like an accurate idea of the number 
denoted by the word million. It is not, 
perhaps, diflicult, having the idea of a mile, 
to conceive of a 100 miles. It is not, how- 
ever, easy to conceive, except we have ac- 
tually passed over the distance, of a 1000 
miles ; and it is only by a very powerfiil 
effort of a mind accustomed to judge of 
great distances, that 25,000 miles, the cir- 
cumference of our planet, can be adequately 
presented to the mind's eye. Now it 
would take more than forty times the cir- 
cumference of the earth to make one mil- 
lion of miles 1 Or, to show this in another 
light, let a line be drawn of such a lengdi 
that every inch shall represent a mile ; then 
a million miles on this scale would require j/ 

the line to be more than a mi l^^i] n hwlf / '^'^,4 '*^* 
long 1 Or, if a person were to attempt to 
count the number, and were to count 120 
every minute, without ceasing, it would 
take him six days, all but about five hours, 
to accomplish his task ! allowing not a 
single moment's cessation from the com- 
mencement to the completion of his labour. 
Now Mercury, the nearest of the planets 
yet discovered, is thirty-seven millions of 
miles from the sun ; while the most dis- 
tant, Herschel, is not less than 1800 
millions ! * 

* A million sovexieignB, placed singly in a line, 
80 as to touch one another, would reach more than 
fifteen miles in length ; placed one upon the other, 
they would form a column nearly a mile in height, 
wanting only about twenty-fuur yards. The weight 
of such a number would be 7 tons. 16 cwts., 3 qrs., 
151bs., or a fall load for two wagons, dra¥m by four 
horses each. 

A million leaves of paper, of about the same 
quality as the reader now holds in his hand, would 
be more than one hundred yards in thickness, or if 
laid upon the ground, would be more than half as 
high again as the monument I A million pages of 
the same size as thc^se in this book, if spread out 
singly, but close together, so as to lose no space be- 
tween them, would occupy nearly 7^ acres, or oda- 
fourth larger than Grosvenor-square ! 
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Now, let us again have recourse to the 
mediod of representing the distance of 
Herschel by a line drawn upon some 
given scale. We shall find it impossible 
to represent it to the eye in one view, with- 
out making use of so minute a scale as to 
lose all proportion in the relative sizes and 
distances of the other planetary bodies. A 
^ well-known lecturer on astronomy used to 
say, that when he was a boy, in the infancy 
of his astronomical knowledge, he attempted 
to draw a plan of the solar system, in which 
all their sizes and distances should be cor- 
rectly proportioned to each other. As he 
proceeded, he found his paper too small. 
He tried again, and again failed. He then 
. set about calculating how large his paper 
must be, to confine his plan in as smalt a 
compass as possible, and found that it 
would require a sheet of paper six miles 
square ! Nor will this appear improbable 
upon a little calculation. We showed be- 
fore, that a line, an inch to the mi le,_w ould 
Y. U i require to be aboye^^^irii — iW<MB4— g 
^'^'^^' '■ "TO represent a million miles. Now let us 
suppose an inch divided into ten equal 
parts, and each of those divided again into 
ten parts : this will be as small a division as 
can be readily perceived by the naked eye : 
if each of these divisions denoted a mile, 
which would be upon the scale of 100 miles 
to the inch, it would require a line more 
than 280 miles long to represent the dis- 
tance of Herschel ! If we decrease the 
scale tenfold, and assume 1000 miles to the 
inch, then an equivalent line would be 
more than twenty-eight miles in length. If 
a map of England were constructed upon 
the same scale, the whole length and breadth 
of the kingdom, from the border to the chan- 
nel, and from the North Foreland to the 
Land's End, would be included in less 
space than half an inch square ! If we de- 
scend a hundred-fold lower in the scale, 
and instead of a line a mile and a half 
long to represent a million miles, denote 
that distance by a single inch, then it will 
be necessary to make use of a line 150 feet 
in length, or fifty yards, to express the dis- 
tance of Herschel from the sun. On this 
scale, the earth must be represented by a 
circular dot, the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth part of an inch in diameter, while the 
1- 500th of an inch would suffice to repre- 
sent the size of the moon! Our sight 
would require the assistance of glasses to 
discern so small an object ; and yet, were 
the solar system drawn even upon this di- 
minished proportion^ in the same manner 
as the sketch we have alluded to, page 113, 
vol. i., it would require a circular space of 



100 yards diameter. Jupiter, which is 
1400 times larger than the earth, would 
occupy a circle less than one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter; his orbit would be above 
eighty feet in diameter ; while at the outer 
circumference of this circle would be placed 
Herschel, one twenty-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and invisible to our eyes when 
we were placed in the centre ! 

Here let us pause and adore. Let us 
endeavour to view in the immensity of a 
part, and but a small part comparatively, 
of the celestial regions, the marks of infinite 
power and infinite skill. Let us trace His 
hand who makes '* the heavens to display 
his -glory, and the firmament to show his 
handywork." Let us adore Him who 
'* bringeth out the stars by number, who 
calleth them all by name ; for that he is 
strong in power, not one faileth.'' 

We shall endeavour, in our next paper, 
to give some accoimt of the astonishing 
distances of some of the fixed stars. E. 



SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.— No. XXV. 
(Continued from page 142.) 

Philadelphia, a city of Asia Minor, 
derived its name from its founder. At- 
talus Philadelphus, and is situated about 
twenty-seven miles to the south-east of 
Sardis, on a rising ground, beneath the 
snowy mount, Tmolus. The houses are 
embosomed in trees, which gives pleasing 
efiect to the scene. Not long before the 
date of the apocalyptic epistie, this city 
had suffered so much from earthquakes, 
that it had been in a great measure de- 
serted by its inhabitants ; . which may in 
some degree account for the poverty of 
this church, as described in this epistle. 
And its poverty may also in some degree 
account for its virtue, which is so highly 
commended. Philadelphia appears to 
have resisted the attacks of the Turks in 
1312, with more success than the other 
cities. At a distance from the sea, for- 
gt)tten by the emperor, encompassed on 
all sides by the Turks, her valiant citi- 
zens defended their religion and freedom 
above fourscore years, and at length ca- 
pitulated with the proudest of the Otto- 
mans (Bajazet) in 1390. In these word« 
Gibbon, the sceptical historian, bears a 
testimony, perhaps unconsciously, to the 
truth of scripture : he states, that among 
the Greek colonies and churches of Asia, 
Philadelphia is still erect ; a column, *' a 
pillar," in a scene of ruins. Whatever 
may be lost of the. spirit of Christianity, 
there is still the form of a christian 
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dinrch in tbU city, which is now called 
« AUah-Shdah," or the '* City of God." 
It contains about 1000 christians, chiefly 
Greelu, most of whom speatc only the 
Taxlush language. They have twenty- 
five places of public worship, five of 
which are large and regular churches, 
with a resident bishop and inferior clergy, 
and in twenty others of a smaller descrip- 
tion, the Greelc liturgy is read once a- 
▼ear. The lamp still exists, but where is 
Its oil ? When the very epistle to their 
own diurch is read, they understand it 
not ! The remains of antiquity here are 
not numerous, but a few beautiful sarco- 
pha^ may be seen used as troughs. 

Laodicea is about forty-two miles to 
the south of Ephesus, and in the vicinity 
of Colosse and Therapolis. Its earlier 
name was Diospolis or Cesarea, but after 
being enlargped b^ Antiochus ii., it was 
callra Laodicea, m honour of his wife 
Laodice. This city was often damaged 
by earthquakes, and restored either by 
the opulence of its inhabitants, or by the 
munificence of the Roman emperors. 
From the researches of modem travellers, 
it appears to have been seated on a vol- 
canic hiliy of moderate height, but of con- 
nderable extent. Its ruins attest that it 
was large, opulent, and splendid; and 
there are still to be seen the remains of 
an amphitheatre, an aqueduct, and many 
other buildings. In the primitive time of 
Christianity, as appears from Saint Paul's 
Epistle to the Colossians, in which the 
Laodiceans are frequently mentioned, 
this place possessed a flourishing church. 
But the doom of Laodicea seems to have 
been more severe and terrible than that 
of the other six apocalyptical churches, 
as its state was more degraded ; and its 
present condition is in striking confor- 
mity with the rebukes and threatenings 
of God. Not a single christian resides 
at Laodicea ! No Turk, even, has a fixed 
residence on the spot. A fox, discovered 
by its ears peeping over a brow, was the 
only inhabitant seen by Chandler. It is 
even more solitary than Ephesus : the 
latter has a prospect of a rolling sea, or a 
whitening sail, to enliven its decay : the 
former sits in widowed loneliness. Its 
temples are desolate; the stately edi- 
fices of ancient Laodicea are now peopled 
with wolves and jackals. The prayers 
of the Moslem are the only prayers heard 
near the still splendid ruins of the city, 
on which the prophetic denunciation 
seems to have oeen fully executed in its 



utter rejection as a church. " Its crime 
was pride; its punishment, desolation. 
Infidelity itself must confess that the me- 
nace of the scriptures has been executed 
and accomplished ; it now stands rejected 
of God, and deserted of men ; its glory a 
ruin, its name a reproach." — From HarU 
let/, Arundell, Emerson, and Home, 



THE OfiEDIBNT PUBLICAN. 
The Jewish " publicans*' were tax-tja- 
tberers. These persons were thoroughly 
hated by the jews, both on account of 
their extortions, and of Uie government 
whose officers they were. And yet from 
this class of men the Saviour chose Mat- 
thew to be a disciple, an evangelist, and an 
apostle. God is no respecter of persons, 
lie can select and qualify individuals for 
his service from all ranks. The circum- 
stances of Matthew's conversion are inter- 
esting and remarkable. 

He was busily occupied at the custom- 
house, collecting taxes. Jesus, passing by 
while he was thus engaged, called to him, 
arid said, " Follow me. At the utterance 
of these words, Matthew felt an irresistible 
impulse to rise firom his seat, quit his desk, 
and follow the Saviour. What power ac- 
companied these two words 1 What a 
change of views and desires must have 
been instantaneously produced 1 His con- 
version was sudden, preceded by no con- 
victions, and attended with no painful, 
doubting, trembling apprehensions. He 
heard and believed. He heard and obeyed. 
The Saviour's look penetrated his soul. 
The Saviour's love melted his heart. He 
instantly becomes the humble, willing, and 
devout follower of the Redeemer. 

The promptitude with which he obeyed 
the Saviour is truly admirable. He " rose 
up, left all, and followed him." Here was 
no parleying with conscience : no excusing 
himself on the ground of his occupation. 
He left his all, and joined the throng who 
were pressing around the Lord. 

But what became of Matthew's credi- 
tors ? and how did he dispose of his office ? 
Does religion warrant the instant abandon- 
ment of business, whether its accounts are 
settled or not ? By no means. Nor does 
it appear that this viras the case vrith Mat- 
thew. When he had attended the Saviour 
a short time, perhaps only a few hours, it 
is probable that he viras allowed to return 
home, and arrange and settle his afiairs. 
This being done, Matthew made a " great 
feast" in honour of his Lord and Master. 
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At thii feast be bade fcrewell to his old I greirter injuriet than the aeemlng despi- 

frieodi end companions, whom be had in- ^able creatures, weevili, wire-worms 

vited to meet the Saviout. On this occa- thripes. aphides, or those aloiOB which we 

sion, he doYibtlesa gave a stalement of the denominate blight The feeble aphia, 

Teasons which had induced hun toabandon „„„ crawling over my paper, with limba 

his " calling," and to become a discipk eiceedingly slender, seems yet endowed 

of the despised Namrene; and finally re- ^stf, gvgry requiwte for a larger body; 

Imquished his employment. joints, integuments, dreuladon of fluids. 

It would ha™ been a suspicious and ^^ e,e„ mechanical activity requisite 

hazardous meeting ftw Mallhew, if Jesus for itswell-being; and vtt thewholeis so 

had not been there. But as the entertain- ftaple as to be overturned by the puff of 

ment vras m honour of bis iHuslnous Mas- p,y breath. But smallness of bulk is no 

tra, he fell no hesitation in sendmg hu criterion of inferiority of power : an apple 

inyitation to his former associates, for such tree_ Bereral feet, perhaps, in its circura- 

were frequency the attendants of the Sa- ference. spreading its branches over a rood 

viour. " This man receiveth smnCTs. ^f i^^^ sickens and dies, from the punc 

There was anodier reascm which mi^t i^^^ ^f the ap/ut lanala, a creature so 

have mfluenced this newly converted and g^^, ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ distinction of joint 

obedient tax-gatherer, m the selection of ^^ ji^^ impeveptible to tbe naked eye. 
his guests. His heart was bunung with ^ ' ' 

love to Christ, and hence to the souls of * 

men. Saved himself, he wished to bring 

all to salvation. And how could he belter RE8lO(TATIOIt. 

show his love to his fiiends, and how hope Fen eloh. Archbishop of Cambray, author 

to benefit them at his parting, more than of Telemachus, when hii illustrious pupil 

by introducing them to tbe Redeemer? the Duke of Burgundy lay dead in his 

He hoped and prayed, that as Jesus had coEBn, on coming into the room where 

" snatclied him as a brand from the bum- the noUes of his court stood weeping 

inn," so he would display bis matchless around the corpse — fixing his eyes upon 

, n sating many of his companions, it, broke out, at length, in terms to this 

is it improbable, that many were saved effect : " There lies my beloved Prince, 

at thai interview, for whom my affection was equal to the 

This conjecture is supported by tbe con- tenderest parent. Nor was my affection 

venation that arose betwixt Jesus and the lostj he loved me in return, with the 

phaiisees, who, either as guests or specia- ardour of a son. There he ties, and all my 

tors, had expressed surprise and disgust worldly happiness lies dead with him. 

that Jesus slwuld " feast with pubbcans But, if the turning of a straw would call 

and sinners." His reply was cutting to him back to life, I would not, for ten 

the proud pharisee, and cheering to the thousand worlds, be tbe turner of that 

tremblmg pubhcan : " I came not to call straw, in opposition to the will of God." 
the righteous, but sinners to repentance." 

What joy must have beamed in Matthew's • 

coimteoance, at these viords of Christ. 

His prayeis would now ascend fwlhe con- EATiJia and JiaiNKiNo. 

version of hii guests; his hope would be Br a sparingness in diet, and eating as 

elated to the greatest degree, diat as the much as may be what is light and easy of 

Tei7 persons were assembled whom he digeaticHi, I shall, doubtless, be able to 

specially berime incamale to save, so he think more clearly, and shall gain time. 

would bestow on them bis mercy and love. First, by lengthening out my life. Secondly, 

" Nothing too hard for the Lord j" Mat- I shall need less lime for digestion after 

thew, the publican, is saved I His prompt meals. Thirdly, I shall be able to study 

and cheerful obedience, and his endeavours more closely, vrithout injury (o my health, 

to bring others to Christ, are the evidences Fourthly, I shall need 1^ time for sleep, 

of his conversion. Blessed evideocei I Fifthly, 1 shall more seldom be troubled 

May every reads possess them. with the head'ache. — PrtneUnt Eduiardi. 
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Voracious tteasta, says the Jouinal of p^h id.Hsk. nrin Mmtur fuu. emitaiDiDg 
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SUPPLEMENT TO APRIL, T 



Tef, singuki' animal tvfaich -ne now pre- 
sent to our readers, is a. native of Soutneni 
Africa, where in some digtricta it ia vety 
common, and from its habits has acquired 
the name of Aatdvark, or Earth Hc^. For 
a long time it was coosidered by nahualists 
as a species of the great South American 
ani-eater, {Mt/rmecophaga jubaia,) of 
which we iave previously given a figure 
and description. See Wee/cly Vitilor, vol. 
i. p. 137. It differs, however, essentially 
from thai animal, in the possession of molar 
teeth, the structure of wnlch is not a tittle 
singular. They are of a cylindrical form, 
perforated, longitudinally, with an infinite 
number of minute tubes, such as we ob- 
serve in a piece of ouie, to which they bear 
a close resemblance. Their surface is 
nearly flat, and well adapted for the bruis- 
ing of the soft insects upon which the crea- 
ture feeds. The nails are hoof-lihe, sliraig, 
and vrell adapted for the purpose of exca- 
vating the ground. The head is elw^ted, 
the limbs ai« short and powerful ; the hair 



is scanty, especially about the liead, and 
approaches bristles in its texture, being 
coarse and stiS'; the toes are lour in num- 
ber before, and five on each posterior limb. 
The tongue is extensible, thou;^ not to so 
great adegree as in the American ant-eater. 
The food of this animal consists exclusively 
of the ants, whose dome-like buildings are 
so numerous in the places adjacent to the 
Gariep river, and in other localities, in the 
thinly-peopled districts of South Africa. 

Mr. Bivchell, returning fiom the river 
alluded to, says, " We travelled over a 
plain of boundless extent, producing much 
grass in some places, and a few bushes of 
tarconanthus and rh^ium In- 
numerable ant-hills, of large dimensions, 
interrupted the evenness of the surface ; 
lliey were of an obtuse conical form, and 
so bard and firm as to bear the weight ot a 
man, yet the wheels of a loaded wagob 
easily cut through them. 

" Sometimes, however, they are found to 
recin even this wdght, and, in w;i\ iaM», 
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are carefully avoided, to prevent an over- 
turn. This hardness is, perhaps, owing 
rather to the nature of the soil than to a 
diflferent species of insect. The height of 
the hillocks was generally from two to 
three feet, but higher were not unfrequently 
seen. Their structure was irregularly cellu- 
lar, not unlike a volcanic honey-comb 
stone ; or, rather, consisted of perforations, 
or passages, opening into each other, with- 
out any apparently methodical plan. Such 
is the solid and firm work of these little 
architects, which the aardvark spends its 
life in assaulting for the sake of the builders 
and inmates, which it devours by whole- 
sale. Not, however, that it completely 
demolishes the domes of compact eardi ; 
it suffices to make a breach, out of which 
as the terrified population emerge, they fell 
into the power of their foe. The dwelling 
of the ant-eater itself is a bunow, at a 
little distance beneath the surfece of the 
ground, out of which it comes forth only 
during the night ; for in its habits it is conj- 
pletely nocturnal ; hence, during the day, 
it ii seldom to be seen, but may be ob- 
served as tfie dusk approaches, creeping 
from its hole intent upon its prey." 

The talented traveller, from whom we 
have already quoted, details an instance in 
which one of his wagons had been nearly 
overturned by the sinking of one of the 
wheels in the burrow of an aardvark. This 
name he goes on to say is the colonial ap- 
pllation of the animal, and is justified 
by its general similarity in outward figure 
to a hog, though its habits are very dif- 
ferent. " With its fore-feet, which are ad- 
mirably formed for that use, it digs a deep 
hole, wherein it lies concealed the whole of 
the day, never venturing out but at night, 
when It repairs to feed at the ant-hills, 
which aboimd in many parts of the coun- 
try. Scratching a hole on one side of 
them, it disturbs the little community; 
on which the insects, running about in 
confusion, are easily drawn into the ani- 
mal's mouth, by the long slender tongue 
with which nature has provided it for this 
purpose. Without tusks, or any efficient 
teeth, this animal is quite defenceless, and 
depends for its safety solely on conceal- 
ment, in which it so completely succeeds, 
that no animal is so seldom seen ; and 
from its power of burrowing, with incredible 
rapidity, away from those who endeavour 
to dig it out of its retreat, few are more 
difficult to be obtained. Its flesh is whole- 
some and well-tasted." 

The general colour of the Cape ant- 
eater is a dark or blackish brown, passing 



into black on the limbs. The body is of 
an elongated lorra, the tail being long and 
tapering. Total length of our specimen, 
four feet six inches. 

We give a figure of tne animal, sur- 
rounded by ants* nests, with one of the 
insects on which it feeds. M. 



THE FIXED STARS. 

We attempted to show, in a former pa- 
per, the great distances at which some of 
the planets of our system are placed from 
the sun. Every one who is possessed of 
even a moderate acquaintance with astro- 
nomy, is aware that the distances of the 
fixed stars fiur exceed even the most remote 
of the planets yet discovered in the solar 
system. Indeed, so great is the dispropor- 
tion between "them, that the distance of 
Herschel, contrasted with the distance of 
the nearest of the fixed stars, sinks almost 
into absolute, insignificance. They are con- 
sidered by all modem astronomers as suns, 
shining by their own native light, and most 
probably the centres of other systems. The 
nearest of the fixed stars yet observed, is 
supposed, on good grounds, to be not less 
than 41,040,000,000,000 (or forty-one 
billions) of miles distant. The reader may 
perhaps be ready to ask how this can be 
ascertained ; we answer. By means of their 
aimual parallax, which we will endeavour 
to explain. 

As the earth revolves round the sun, at 
the distance of 95,000,000 miles, its orbit 
(which differs but little, comparatively, 
from a circle) must be 190,000,000 miles 
in diameter ; consequently, whatever part of 
her orbit the earth may occupy at any given 
time, she will, in half a revolution, answer- 
ing to half a year, be 190,000,000 miles 
distant from the spot she occupied before. 
This, it is natural to suppose, causes 
the fixed stars to be viewed at different 
angles to the plane of the earth's orbit, at 
different times of the year: this angle is 
called the parallax, and as whatever changes 
of position a star may make, will all be 
gone through in the course of a year, this is 
called their annual parallax. It necessarily 
follows that the greater the distance of any 
star, the less will be its annual parallax. 
Modem astronomers, amongst whom Dr. 
Bradley may be mentioned, have endea- 
voured to ascertain whJlt this parallax might 
amount to. The star y in Draco was 
selected for this purpose, as, from its being 
situated near the zenith, it was the less 
liable to error arising from refraction. A 
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series of most careful and accurate observa- 
tions were made upon this star, and the re- 
sult was, that Dr. Ikadley did not think 
the parallax to amount to a second ; and 
the exceedingly numerous and careful ob- 
servations made by astronomers since his 
time, corroborate his opinion. It is difficult 
to ascertain correctly so small a quantity as 
the fraction of a second, and hardly perhaps 
will the observations of any two persons 
exactly correspond. By comparing to- 
gether numerous observations, the differ- 
ence between one observer and another is 
greatly neutralized ; and, if they are very 
numerous, it may dmost be made to disap- 
pear altogether. Let us, however, take it 
for granted, in order to arrive at the conclu- 
sion to which it will conduct us, that a star 
has one second parallax. Thai it can be 
proved by the most rigid demonstration that 
such a star cannot be less distant than 
41,040,000,000,000, or forty-one billions 
and forty thousand millions of miles 1 The 
following figure will show how this may 
be proved. 




Let ABC represent an equilateral tri- 
angle, and upon the same base a c, draw 
the triangle ado, making the side c d dou- 
ble the length of c b, by continuing the 
line c B to D. Then whatever may be the 
width of the angle at b, the angle at d will 
exactly equal one half of the angle at b. If 
the triangle a b c be equilateral, then the 
angle at b will be sixty' degrees, and the 
angle at d thirty degrees. In like manner, 
if we draw another triangle a e c upon the 
same base a c by continuing the line c d 
to Ey and making c e just double the length 



of c D, then the angle at e will be just one 
half of the angle at d, or fifteen degrees. 
Now it is easy to find out by calculatioDy 
how many times the length of the base a c 
of the triangle must be repeated, in order 
to make an angle of one second at its apex. 
As sixty seconds make one minute, and 
sixty minutes one degree, we have only to 
take the cube of sixty, which is 216,000: 
the number of times the base of an equi- 
lateral triangle must be repeated to form an 
angle of one second at its apex. If we 
conceive the circle in the preceding figure 
to denote the earth^s orbit, and a c, the 
base of the triangle, its diameter, then it is 
plain that we have only to multiply a c, the 
diameter of the earth*8 orbit, or 190,000,000 
miles, by 216,000, to find the distance of a 
star whose parallax is one second. This 
will amount to 41,040,000,000,000 of 
miles 1 as we stated before. A distance so 
great that even light itself, travelling as il 
does at the rate of twelve million miles a 
minute, would not traverse in less time than 
six years and a half! Indeed, it has beeb 
thought by some astronomers, that some of 
the fixed stars are so distant that their light 
has not reached us yet, supposing 6000 
years to have elapsed since they were cre^ 
ated. All the researches of astronomeis 
since Dr. Bradley's time, have tended to 
corroborate his opinion; and there is but 
little doubt that the allowance of even one 
second parallax to any of the fixed stars, is 
greater man the truth, and that conseauently 
their absolute distance must be consiaerably 
greater than we have stated. 

How astonishing, how overwhelming are 
numbers and distances like these! The 
human mind is not formed to grasp then^ 
and hardly, perhaps, can any finite intellects 
conceive them. All the seconds of time 
that have elapsed since the creation of the 
world until now, would not exceed the 
fifth part of one billion ! Siuely it becomes 
us to exclaim with the psalmist, '' When I 
consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou 
hast oidained. Lord, what is man, that thou 
art mindfid of him ?'' £. 



BOTANY. No. V. 
RANUNCULACEf. 

This order embraces the various species 
of ranunculus, or crow-foot, hellebore, co- 
lumbine, larkspur, clematis, and several 
other field and garden flowers, which are 
pretty generally known to all classes of 
readers. The leading charactiers Nvhkii ^X!^ 
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common to all the members of this order, 
consist in the presence of a calyx, or 
outer cup, composed of several distmct 
leaves, and a corolla of several petals, 
which may each of them be separated with- 
out disturbing the rest. Another charac- 
teristic of still more importance than the 
last-mentioned, is founded in the number 
and situation of the stamens. These are 
always more than twenty in number, and 
are seated upon the receptacle below the 
seed vessels. 

If the attentive reader will take a 
flower of the common buttercup, and 
pull off the calyx leaves and petals, one 
by one, he will find that all the stamens 
are left behind. This is what we mean 
by saying that the stamens are seated 
upon the receptacle, intending by the re- 
ceptacle that point upon which the seed- 
vessels or fruit are immediately placed. 
If, for the sake of mutual comparison, he 
will in the next place take a rose, and 
follow the same proceeding, in plucking off 
the leaves of the calyx and the petals one 
by one, he vrill perceive that very few, if 
any, of the stamens are left behind. For, 
in this last instance, they are seated upon 
tiie calyx, and consequently were removed 
with it. 

Simple as the fact elicited by this expe- 
riment may appear, its interpretation is of 
the highest importance; for the stamens, by 
remaining after the calyx is removed, indi- 
cate, almost without exception, that the 
plant is poisonous ; but by following the 
calyx in its departure, they inform us, that 
the fruit, when ripe, will certainly be harm- 
less, and not only harmless, but grateful 
and friendly to man. 

This proves beyond a question, that, 
however dry and uninteresting botanical 
details may sometimes be thought, they are 
not without their practical consequences. 
We cannot, therefore, sufficiently admire 
the goodness of the Almighty Creator, who 
has inscribed a caution on one hand, and 
an invitation on the other, if men would 
be at the pains to read and understand 
it. We have somewhere read that a per- 
son in Sweden, having eaten some of the 
fresh leaves of the common garden Monks- 
hood, became maniacal. But the surgeon 
who was called to his assistance, being 
informed the cause of the unfortunate per- 
son's ravings, declared that the plant 
could not occasion them, and to convince 
the bystanders, as he thought, that they 
were mistaken, he ate himself very freely 
of the same fresh leaves, and, sad to tell. 



he soon after expired, in the greatest ago- 
nies. Now, had he been acquainted with 
this poison-mark which we have pointed 
out, he would not have been so rash as to 
encounter such a terrible risk. 

From the stamens, the student should 
next direct his attention to the seed-vessels, 
which are generally numerous, and are ga- 
thered into a cluster upon the little central 
pillar, as in the crow-foot, anemone, and the 
clematis. The petals of this order, when 
present, are objects of curiosity, and will 
always repay the trouble of a closer examin- 
ation . Few things, perhaps, are better known 
than the flower of the buttercup ; but there 
is a piece of information about the petals 
of this familiar plant, which will be new to 
our readers, who have not turned their 
minds to this subject. At the base of each 
petal there is a small cavity, easily seen 
when the eye is in search of it, which 
secretes a small quantity of pure honey. 
The species of the ranunculus or butter- 
cup, natives of this country, amount to fif- 
teen ; but in every one of them is this little 
honied pore, as it is called, to be found, 
and thus furnishes a ready and unerring 
character of the genus. The drop of honey 
lodged in this cavity is, in a singular 
manner, contrasted with the poisonous 
plant which produces it. How it magni- 
fies the wisdom of the contrivance, when 
we see a drop of sweetness, encompassed 
by poison of a most fatal and acrid cha- 
racter. For the poisonous qualities of 
these plants are not confined to one part, 
but the flowers, leaves, stem, and root, 
have been found to be equally full of the 
same pernicious juices. What an emblem 
of all earthly pleasure, without religion, is 
this little drop of honey, presented in its 
poisonous cup ! the eye sees the honey and 
longs to obtain it, but it is so small, that it 
cannot be tasted without tasting the poison 
also. The petals in the hellebore, figured 
on p. 157, in which they consist of a minute 
tube, with a two-lipped mouth or opening ; 
in the columbine, (aqvilegyi vulgaris) 
they resemble little horns or comets. In 
various other plants belonging to this order, 
a curious diversity is noticed in the shape 
of the petals, which diversity or singularity 
of shape is connected with, and indicative 
of another fact — the secretion of honey. 
It generally happens, not only among 
these, but in all plants, where any odd ap- 
pearance is noticed in the conformation of 
its blossoms, that honey will be found in 
some little obscure nook or corner. 

The first genus to which we shall call the 
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alUntioD of our readen, is the lanuucului, 
which is, a* we hare deicribed, readily dis- 
linguiahed Inim dmihu' planU, as the maish 
mari^ld, for esample, by the preseQce of 
the hoDied pore. All plants of this genu) 
are poisonojs, and the bruised leaves may 
be used io raising blisters instead of the 
Spanish fly, which gives the biling effect to 
blister- salve. Care should be taken in ex- 
amining these plants, that they do not come 
in contact with a sore or cut upon the hand, 
lor ihey will cslainly create an intlamma- 
tiOQ in the part. Some botanists have had 
their hands inflamed by merely canying 
them home, but this was perhaps owing to 
some peculiar stale of the skin, for we hare 
oFUn handled them without any ill tfiecis 

As these plants are poisonous, they ought 
to be known, that we may be on our guard 
^amst them ; we will therefore describe 
the common species by such marks as can- 
not £ul of dblinguishing them from each 
other ; while the student, with a little care 
and a pair of gloi'es, will find a veiy inte- 
resting and insimclive employment in tra- 
cing ttieir respective differences. 

R. Plamnm/a, Less Spear-wort. — Leaves 
naiTow, flowers small and yellow, in bt^^^y 
places. Ilampstead Heath, plentiful. 

R.Sceleratui, Round-leaved Water, crow- 
ft)ol. — Lower leaves pale shining gieen, 
round, like the palm of the hand, upper 
ones resembling two or three fingers laid 
together. 

S. AguatUa, Water-crowfoot. — Flowers 
white, floating oa the surface of the water. 
Leaves of two sorts, one routid and float- 
ing, the other hair-like, and under water. 
Seen almost in eveiy pond. 

B. Acrii, Buttercups. — Leaves divided 
Into many sharp segments. Pastures and 
road sides. Our readers will be, perhaps, 
a little surpnsed when we tell them that 
some of those terrible sores which, upon the 
legs and feet of beggars, have excited their 
pity, are kept in that ftightfiU stale by the 
application of this olant. 

R. Bulboiiu, Bulbous- rooted Crow-foot. 
— Pull up the plant, and the large bulbous 
swelling upon it will show to what species 
it belongs. 

R, Repent, Creeping Crow-fool. — Stem 
lying upon the ground, and shooting out 
roots at its joints. 

Caltka, — Distinguished from the ranun- 
culus by the absence of the honied pore. 

C. Paluitrit, Marsh Marigold. — Easily 
known frilm all other plants by its large 
conspicuous yellow flowers, and its brood 



heart-shaped leaves. CominoD in all ihal- 









Aqniiegia. — Distinguished by the fiva 

hom-shaped petals. 

A. Vu^aru, Columbine. — This name i* 
derived from the latin term for a dove, 
and given to this plant from a fancied re- 
semblance which the petals bear to the neck 
and bill of that bird. 

HelUborut. — The generic character con- 
sists in the eight tubular petals represented 
in (he following ligure of the belleborus 



viridis, ot green hellebore, where b direct! 
the eye to three of them. The reader who 
has a relish (or botanical pursuits, will find 
tentivdy surveying these 
>usly formed organs : their tubular 
lute, like a little sack ending in a two- 
lipped opening, which to a fanciful eye re- 
sembles a mouth, with the drop of honey 
lodged in their bottom : a a are the leaves 
of calyx, whicli in this species are green, 
whence the name. 

The green hellebore is a native of Ibis 
country, and is fbund in woods. We Ibund 
it some years ago under a bank by the road- 
side, whence it was conveyed, planted in a 
garden, and seemed to flourish well in its 



native of Austria and Italy, and was first 
cultivated in this country by Gerarde, in 
1596. This appears to be the plant of an- 
tiquity, which was so femous for repairing 
the lost wits of distracted people. Ii grew 
al two places, both called Anllcyia, in 
Greece. Hence it was customary, instead 
of telling a man to go to bedlam, to pro- 
pose a voyage to Anticyra, which might be 
construed as only a gentle recommendation 
to travel for the benefit of his health. The ■ 
wisdom-testorii^ virtues of this weed 
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admit of an ea»y eipUnation. T''* '»""' 
aflects the stomach, and the gttmiach in its 
turn afltoi the mind. If the digestive oi- 
sans are out of order, the mind is troubled, 
Hon, when die stomach was burdened, the 
octiTe properties of Che hellebore affurded 
relief, uid consequently removed the cause 
that had disordered the wits. 

CUmatu. — Sevend species of this gepui 
are cultivated in oui gardens, where the/ 
ate distiDguished bj a climbing habit, and 
a copious display of while flowers. The 
clematis vitafba, or ttavellei's Joy, is 
a native of this country, and in autumn 
forms a conspicuous object in our hedges, 
by its polished green leaves, and the line 
hacklecf threads which form a tail-lite ap- 
paidage to the seed. The (ollowing cut 




represents the flower and its parts : a is 
one of the calyx leaves, c the central bundle 
of filaoieats, each of which terminates the 
teed, and is Anally expanded into the fea- 
thered tail d. At the bodom is the seed, 
which is conveyed to a diiiance by the ele- 
gant appendage just described : b points to 
(me cell of the anther, which is placed upon 
the outside of the filament, and at a dis- 
tance from the other cell. In many pLmla 
these cells are placed Hke a pair of tubes, 
aide by side, but in the ranunculacea they 
are distinct, and lie upon the back of the 
filament. This distinction is minute, but 
important, and if the garden clematis be 
examined just before the flower opens, this 
peculiarity will be obvious. If^the cle- 
matis be not at hand, a bud, just ready to 
bloom, or the buttercup, will furnish sta- 
mens to enemplify this characteristic of the 



S THE WOKK 

Tae true believer is a regenerate per- 
' ton. The apostle describes the new 



character of a child of God when he 
says of himself, " 1 delight in the law of 
God after the intvard man." That de- 
Bcriptiou suits no unreg-eneraie person. 
The law of God is so holy, spiritual, and 
good, and so opposed to the bias of 
fallen man's corruptions, that the uatural 
man cannot look up to the heart- searching- 
God, and say with sincerity and truth, 
" I delight in thy law, O God, after the 
■award man." On the contrary, he 
heartily bates that law, wishes it were 
leis holy, or even that there were no law 
□f God at all. Is it not so ? When in 
your ungodly state, was there not a de- 
sire that the law of God did not thwart 
you, that there were no account to be 
given hereafter, that you might be left to 
live as you list ? But if there were no 
law, there were no God. For the law is 
the cop; of God's will : if God la, he 
must have a will ; if he is holy, his will, 
and therefore his law, must be lioly. 
Perhaps, you thought it not, but in fiict 
you used to wish, either that there were 
no God, or that be were an unholy being. 
Ob, what an atheist's wish in the former 
case! What a heathen's wish in the 
latter 1 In either case, how full of ignor- 
ance, presumption, and guilt I Miiy God, 
who knew it, forgive thee, for Christ's 
salie, that thought of thy heart! 

This then, I maintain, that although 
there is in all men a natural conscience, 
which confesses a distinction between 
good and evil ; although there is in vir- 
tue a majesty, which often commands 
the respect even of the vicious; yet 
there IS nothing in an unr^enerate 
soul, which corresponds with this prin- 
dple of delighting in the law of God 
alter the inward man. No, bretlireo, 
00 : the charmer may charm ever so 
wisely, but in vain ; the minstrel may 
exert bia utmost gidll, and pour forth 
strains sweet as the melodies of heaven, 
but there is no chord which vibrates to 
his touch when he appeals to sinners, 
dead in trespasses and sins, in praise of 
the beauty of holiness and the loveliness 
of spiritual religion. Listen, for instance, 
to trie sweet singer of Israel, and see 
whether any carnal heart rejoices to echo 
his sentinieuts : " I will delight myself in 
thy sututes," PsaJm ciix. 16. " Thy 
testimonies are my delight, and my coun- 
sellors," Psalm ciu(. 24. " 1 will delight 
myself in thy commandments, which 1 
have loved," Psalm ciii- 47. " 4'he law 
of thy mouth is better imto me than 
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thousands of gold and silver,*' Psalm 
cxix. 72. " O how love I thy law I it is 
my meditation all the day/* Psalm cxix. 
97. *' I hate vain thoughts : but thy law 
do I love," Psalm cxix. 113. "Thy 
word is very pure : therefore thy servant 
loveth it," rsalm cxix. 140. The whole, 
in fact, of the 1 1 9th Psalm will furnish an 
invaluable test for self-examination on the 
question. Am I a true believer? am I a 
child of God ? Job also speaks of his 
delight in the law of God : " I have es- 
teemed the words of his mouth more 
than my necessary food,** Job xxiii. 12. 
In Isaiah, God himself thus characterizes 
his believing people : " Hearken unto 
me, ye that know righteousness, the peo- 
ple in whose heart is my law,** Isa. li. 7. 

The truth is, in working into the heart 
a godly sorrow for sin, and a lively faith 
in Christ, as the only atonement for sin, 
and the Lord our righteousness, the Holy 
Spirit gives such a sense of the evil and 
malignity of sin, aud such a perception 
of the goodness, holiness, and love of 
God, with such a constraining love to 
Christ, for having loved us even unto 
death, that henceforth a hatred of all sin, 
with a love to all holiness, springs up in 
every believing soul. And now, the light 
of holiness and truth is found to suit the 
renewed mind, just as the light of day 
suits the natural eye. Now, also, mere 
outward decency of conduct does not 
satisfy ; a partial reformation is felt to be 
insufficient; the inward man longs after 
holiness, the hidden man of the heart de- 
lights itself in the law of God ; the main- 
spring within of all that is lovely and of 
good report, is touched by a Divine 
hand. 

If there were no other principle left, 
and if none of the old leaven continued 
to work, the whole man would be eniirely 
sanctified ; men on earth would be as the 
angels in heaven; every individual be- 
liever would be completely, what he now 
is but partially, a living temple to the 
living God, filled with his glory, ever fer- 
vent with praise, radiant with the beauty 
of holiness. — HambleUm, 



OLD HUMPHREY ON EXCELLENT IDEAS. 

I WAS sitting at a table by myself, in 
the comer of a public cofFee-rocin, ponder- 
ing on the pages of a book which an old 
friend had just lent roe, now and then 
taking a sip of coffee, and occasionally 



casting a glance at the flickering gas-light, 
which flared within a few feet ot the table. 

There were several well-dressed young 
men at the opposite end of the room, en- 
gaged in conversation, but so deeply occu- 
pied was I with my book, and my own 
speculations, that most likely not a word of 
all they said would have distinctly reached 
me, had it not been for an exclamation, in 
which one of them frequently indulged. 
Scarcely five minutes elapsed without his 
crying out, " That's an excellent idea ! ** 

After hearing this several times, I di- 
rected my eyes towards the speaker, who 
was gaily dressed, v^r^th a gold chain across 
his bosom, and a shoviry ring on the little 
finger of each hand. " That's an excellent 
idea,'* said he again, just at the moment 
that I lifted up my head, and I then felt a 
little solicitude to catch one or two of the 
many " excellent ideas," that were falling 
around me. 

What a poor, perishing world is this, 
whether we consider it as an abiding place, 
or with respect to the fulfilment of those 
hopes which are continually rising in our 
restless hearts ! Every day presents us 
with proofs that this is not "our rest," 
and every hour brings forth enough to con- 
vince us that our earthly hopes, like bub- 
bles on the running stream, only glitter one 
moment to burst into empty nothingness 
on the next. How often are we expecting 
much from sources that yield but little ! 

There may, or may not be wisdom in 
thus indulging in a passing reflection, when 
relating a common-place occurrence, but it 
is a habit of mine, and Old Humphrey 
cannot see, hear, read, write, or converse, 
without now and then throwing in a pass- 
ing reflection. 

Well, as I said, I was on the look out 
for " excellent ideas." These are not, 
certainly, very often to be met witfi, 
and you may as well expect to see pine^ 
apples on blackberry bushes, as to hear 
" excellent ideas " firom the thoughtless and 
the vain ; but the old proverb says, " It 
never rains but it pours ;" and however 
scarce " excellent ideas" may be in ge- 
neral, yet.if I might judge by the exclama- 
tions that reached me, I was in a fair way 
of falling in vrith a profusion of them. 

Though I appeaj^ to pore over my 
book, my ears were wide open to what was 
going on at the other end of the room. 

The conversation v^ras on the subject of 
cigars, and one of the party thought it 
would be no bad thing to take one to 
church with him the next time he went 
there. 
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** That's an excellent idea," exclaimed 
the one in the gold chain. 

The excellency of this idea did not at all 
strike me; on the contrary, it seemed to 
me to be thoughtless, silly, and profane. 
I, however, still kept my ears open. 

*' Tom," said one of them soon after, 
" what do you think ? in passing by the 
blind Scotchman at the Regent*s-park, I 
dropped a pebble stone into his hat : 
* Thank you,* said the old fellow, who 
thought he had got a capital catch." 

'* An excellent idea !" again cried out 
the one with gold chains. 

The excellency of this idea was quite as 
indistinct to me as the former one. I 
thought both the idea and the act were 
mean, wanton, and cruel ; but the conversa- 
tion changed. 

" How did you manage, Ned, with your 
watch ?" asked one. 

" O," replied he who was addressed, 
'^ I persuaded the watchmaker that it had 
a gold key to it when I left it with him, a 
keepsake that I would not have parted with 
for double its value; and so he was glad 
enough to get off without charging me any 
thing for the new spring." 

'' An excellent idea 1" once more ex- 
claimed the ornamented admirer of this 
fraudulent ingenuity. 

Now, excellent as this was pronounced 
to be, it was nothing less than impudence, 
deceit, and dishonesty. 

« Well," thinks I, " if Old Humphrey 
has not had quite enough ^ excellent ideas' 
for one day, it's a pity;" so drinking up the 
last drop that was len at the bottom of my 
co£fee-cup, I closed my book, and walked 
away, musing on the w^ness, the folly, the 
heartlessness, and immorality of the world. 
When a man picks up stones in good 
earnest, to throw at his neighbour's win- 
dows, he may very soon break a great many 
panes ; and, in like manner, when he sets 
about finding fault with those around him, 
he is never long at a loss for something to 
find fault with. I soon made out a long 
catalogue, not of "ideas" only, but of 
plans and undertakings, which, though con- 
sidered " excellent " by thousands of peo- 
ple, are weak, worthless, and wicked. It 
was truly astonishing how clearly I saw 
the errors of others, how sagely I reflected 
on the matter, and how eloquently I re- 
proved the follies and frailties of mankind. 
At last it occurred to rae that it might not 
be amiss, after going abroad so much,to come 
a little nearer home; for perhaps I might 
find in my own head and heart some " ex- 
cellent ideas,'' and admirable undertakings. 



not a whit more valuable than those of my 
neighbours. 

What an ignorant, vain, presumptuous, 
and inconsistent being is man I How much 
he knows of others, how little of himself ! 
How quick is he to condemn the faults of 
his fellow- sinners, and how slow to amend 
his own ! I had worked myself up to a 
pitch of virtuous indignation ; I had ar- 
raigned others of manifold misdemeanors, 
and performed the offices of jury and judge 
to my own satisfaction, disposing of every 
case as I thought proper. You may be sure 
that I felt a little high-minded ; but when I 
brought up Old Humphrey himself to the 
bar, I was soon humbled, even to the 
dust. 

" It's bad enough," said I, " when the 
young act a foolish part, thinking that ' ex- 
cellent' which is unworthy, and pursuing 
folly instead of wisdom : but what excuse 
has he whose hairs are grey, who has had 
the experience of a lengthened life to assist 
him, and who has long taken upon him to 
instruct others in the way they should go ? 
What excuse has such an one as Old Hum- 
phrey to offer, when the light, hollow, frothy 
things of time, are estimated by him as 
'very excellent,' and pursued with more 
ardour than the things of eternity ?" 

Of all ploughing and harrowing, the 
ploughing and harrowing of our own hearts 
is the hardest work, and I think I may add 
the most productive of good. I felt deter- 
mined to give myself no quarter. I had 
been fierce as a lion in my attack, but was 
tame as a lamb when obliged to defend 
myself; and after half an hour's rigid exa- 
mination of my own heart, you might have 
trodden on the toes of Old Humphrey with- 
out his reproaching you ; so much was tie 
humbled in hb own estimation. 

It may be that you also have been plum- 
ing yourself on some "excellent iaeas," 
which will no more bear the test of chris- 
tian consideration than some of mine. If it 
be so, try, at least, to avoid bitterness, and 
to manifest a forbearing spirit towards an 
offending brother. If we nave both erred, 
let us both try to amend together; for 
however ** excellent" our ** ideas" may be, 
one practical illustration of the christian 
principle of forbearance and charity will be 
worth them all. 
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TuE Banana, is tlie Mma SapieTiHum of 
Lianseiu, who convened tlie Egyptian 
name maiu into the more classical form of 
musa; intending, perhaps, at the same time, 
to commemorate Antorius Muaa, the phy- 
sician of Augustus. It grows plentifully 
in all the warmer climates, and flou- 
rishea prodigiouily wherever it meets with 
a ridi and crumbling soil. The name of 
plantain tree, which it bears in some places, 
IS from the Spanish plalano, which is 
itself dnived from pleaila, the latin term 
for an offset, in allusion to the young 
vol. lit. 



shoots which spring in great plenty from 
the root, to succeed their shart-hved parent. 
The lapidi^ with which this tree waxes 
from a tender plant to a magnificent tree, 
is one of the most remarkable features of 
its history. Within the brief span of two 

Crs, it has commenced its existence as a 
I, spread forth its lofty and imposing 
foliage, borne a massy cluster of fruit, and 
exhibited all the symptoms of decay and im- 
mediate dissolution. But the shorineFs of 
its existence is amply made up by the 
number of its offspring ; ils slay is short 
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indeed, but the young trees which hasten 
to supply the place of their forerunner, 
leave us no reason to complain. 

The banana affords a pleasing and af- 
fecting instance of that system of compen- 
sation which pervades all the orders of 
creation. The same kind hand that has 
withheld one advantage, bestows another to 
fill up its room, that in the end there may 
be no lack. 

The tree under consideration dies after a 
short period of utility, but it dies only to 
make way for others to spring up, which in 
the following year will do as much for the 
eater as if the space and productiveness of 
the old tree had been continued. In the 
mountains they often grow wild, as loving 
a black and mouldering soil, which is 
there furnished by the moisture and de- 
cayed vegetables. But if you want a 
plantation of bananas, where they are 
found, you have only to raise a fence by 
laying stones together, as represented in 
the sketch at the top of this paper, fill the 
&rea with loose soil of rotten vegetables, 
plant a few offsets removed with their at- 
tendant roots, and all is done. Year after 
year you may look for crops of bananas, 
without troubling yourself to clear the 
ground, or dress it with manure ; for the 
old trees by heat and moisture are soon de- 
composed, and thus furnish a pabulum for 
their successors. We need not inform the 
intelligent reader, that wherever vegetables 
are cultivated or made to grow od a variety 
of soils, there are also a great I'ariety of 
kinds. The potatoes will furnish an easy 
exemplification; for they are raised upon 
soils differing widely in quality ; we have 
therefore many sorts of potatoes. In like 
manner, the banana vegetates on soils and 
in situations of great dissimilarity: we 
find, therefore, a numerous assortment of 
fruit, differing in size, from a foot in length 
to an inch and a half. Their qualities are 
no less varied : some cannot be eaten 
till they have been boiled ; others possess 
the most delicious flavour, in the fullest 
state of ripeness. There is a sort of ** kind 
deceit ** in the banana : the stomach, in hot 
climates, is apt after fatigue to loathe 
food, but the ripe fruit of the banana is wel- 
comed ; for the wearied person being enticed 
by the name of fruit, eats, and presently 
finds by experience, that it was not only to 
please the palate that he had eaten, but to 
replenish the exhausted powers of nature. 
We can speak from observation, and can 
bear witness, without exaggeration, that 
there is no other fruit which is at once so 
grateful and nutritive as that of the banana. 



The fruit is of an oblong three-cornered 
shape, and is arranged in a thick cluster 
upon the lower part of the fruit-stalk, as 
is represented in the sketch. The skin 
is tough and leathery, and finally turns 
to a bright yellow. The pulp is of an 
orange colour, with scarcely any traces of 
a seed. On the fruit-stalk the attentive 
reader discovers a bare space with a few 
scales, once occupied by the barren flowers, 
which fall off before the fruit ripens. These 
flowers contain a quantity of honey, and 
for that reason are attended by the hum- 
ming-birds, who are said to live chiefly 
upon the nectareous juices of flowers. 

While the writer was at Rio Janeiro, the 
stomachs of several of these little birds 
were opened, and found not only to con- 
tain the honey which they had thence ob- 
tained, but the insects which feed upon it. 
For the latter are often entangled in that 
sweetness which had allured them, and in 
this way become the easy prey of the hum- 
ming-birds. These feathered beauties not 
only feed upon honey, but the honey- 
suckers also. 

, The leaves of this tree are remarkable 
fW the beauty of their veins, which run 
parallel to each other, and so form a series 
of delicate lines from one end to the other. 
At these, however, the leaf soon rends 
asunder, and gives the spectator the flrst 
notice of the coming fall. These leaves are 
applied to a singular purpose by the na- 
tives of the South Sea Islands, and are 
made to fulfil an office, which no stranger 
would ever think of guessing. For who 
would imagine that to dress a joint or a 
fowl after the best possible method, vi^s to 
wrap it up in green leaves I Yet this is the 
approved practice, and has the double 
effect of preventing the respective evils of 
roasting and boiling ; namely, the loss of 
nutriment in one instance, and the harden- 
ing of the fibre in the other. They impart 
no taste to mar its flavour, defend it from 
being burnt, and check the egress of its 
juices. It seems not, in the nature of 
things, possible to invent an apparatus that 
should answer the purpose more com- 
pletely than a heated oven, which is merely 
a hole in the earth, a few large stones, and 
an envelope or dressing of banana leaves. ^ 



THE BENEVOLENT SUNDAY-SCHOLAR. 

A CLERGYMAN from One of our Western 
States, says the " New York Observer," a 
few weeks since, visited the town of H., 
New- Hampshire. On the sabbath, he re- 
presented to the congregation the wants of 
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a feeble church, in the place where he re- 
sided, who were then struggling to build a 
house of worship. A son of the clergyman 
of H., a lad of twelve, and a sabbath-scho- 
lar, listened to the account with deep in- 
terest. After worship, he applied to his 
father for a few halfpence, which he wished 
to contribute to aid the feeble church. B»it 
the father, to his regret, was compelled to 
deny him, as he had just emptied his own 
purse for some benevolent object. The 
neJrt day was the fourth of July. There 
was to be a splendid celebration near, and 
the boy had received promise of tliis as a 
holiday. In the evening, the father sent 
him a short distance on an errand. On 
his way, he met with a farmer, to whom 
he offered his services for a moderate 
compensation. The farmer, being pressed 
in business, hired him ; and the Doy la- 
boured faithfully all day, sacrificing the 
pleasures of his anticipated festivity for 
one shilling, which he joyfully contributed 
to aid the above-mentioned church. 

CHEMISTRY. No. VIII.* 
EARTHS. — No. 1. 

When we attempt to calculate the num- 
ber of substances that belong to the mineral 
kingdom, it appears almost impossible tliat 
we should obtain any distinct or certain in- 
formation concerning them. The diversified 
appearances of the various rocks, gems, 
ores, and metals, almost prevent us from 
attempting their classification. Certain dis- 
tinguishing characteristics have, however, 
been discovered, by the investigation of 
their several properties ; and the different 
mineral substances may, though so numer- 
ous, be arranged under distinct classes, 
each of which has some plain marks of 
distinction. 

The particular dass of substances which 

we now proceed to notice, is known by the 

name of Earths. " To a cursory observer, 

the earths appear infinitely diversified ; so 

much so that he would probably think 

the different kinds innumerable. However, 

notwithstanding the various appearances of 

the earths under our feet, of that of the 

furrows of the field, and of the mountainous 

parts of the world, whose diversified strata 

present to our view substances of every 

texture, and of every shade, the whole is 

composed of only nine primitive earths ; 

and as three of these occur but very seldom, 

the variety which is produced by the other 

• When speaking of the formation of hydrogen, 
in page 108, it was not distinctly stated, that iron 
filings must be added to the dilute sulphuric acid, in 
order to obtain the gas. It is the iron which de- 
composes the water, and taking possession of the 
oxygen, liberates the hydrogen. 



six becomes the more remarkable. Thiji 
may be fairly adduced as one instance of 
the infinite skill of the Deity, as it bespeaks 
an Artist, master of his work, acquainted 
with his materials. To give a still greater 
variety to the works of nature, these earths 
are endowed with an affinity for acids and 
metallic oxides ; whence arise the gems^ 
spars, and precious stones of every colour 
and every species."* 

The earths are distinguished by the fol« 
lowing general properties : they are taster- 
less ; incapable of dissolution in water ; 
unaffected by heat ; and are between four 
and five times heavier than water. Most 
of the earths have been decomposed by Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and from the results of 
his experiments, there can be no doubt 
that all the earths are compounds of metals 
and oxygen or metallic oxides; but if 
there had remained any doubt after the in- 
vestigations he made, recent experiment! 
have proved the truth of the statement. 

There are nine earths ; called, silica, 
alumina, zirconia, glucina, yttria, barytes, 
strontites, lime, and magnesia. The last 
four are called alkaline earths, on account 
of their possessing certain properties which 
give them a resemblance to a class of bodies 
called alkalies. 

All our readers are acquainted with a 
stone called flint, very frequently found, 
and distinguished from all others by its 
texture and hardness. This substance, in 
its pure state, is that earth called, in che- 
mical language, silica, which is of a white 
colour, without smell, and capable of en- 
during the most violent degree o{ heat 
without alteration of character. It is very 
abundant in nature, and is the principal 
component of quartz, an extremely hard 
white substance, found in almost every 
part of the world, sometimes in a massive, 
and sometimes in a crystalline state ; and 
it is the principal ingredient in gravels and 
sand. Thougn silica is not capable of 
fusion by the most intense heat, yet if it be 
mixed with the two alkalies, potash, and 
soda, it may then be melted into glass. 
Mortar, earthenware, and cement, owe 
their hardness to the silica they contain, 
and it is the chief ingredient of those solid 
rocks which have resisted the effects of 
ages, and '' constitute the most bulky ma- 
terials of the solid parts of our globe." Si- 
lica enters into the composition of the ame- 
thyst, cornelian, Egyptian jaspor, opal, 
calcedony, agate, and other precious stones. 
Its specific gravity is 2J degrees. 
Alumina, so called from its being tlie 
• Parkes. 
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base of alum, forms a very considerable 
part of the earth's crust. Its specific gravity 
IS 2 degrees. Alumina might be properly 
termed a pure clay ; it is, however, very 
rarely found in a state of purity. This 
earth is distinguished by its softness, its 
almost destitution of taste or smell when 
dry; and a peculiar odour, called an 
earthy smell, when moistened with water. 
It forms fuller's earth when mixed with 
fine silica. Alumina is subject to contrac- 
tion when heated, and by this means ac> 
quires an extreme degree of hardness, a 
property which renders it an extensively 
useful substance, for various purposes. 
Bricks, eart|;)enware, and crucibles for che- 
mical purposes, are manufactured chiefly 
from clay ; when heated alone, it is greatly 
liable to cracking, while silica is of a very 
brittle nature when employed under the 
same circumstances ; but when these two 
substances are combined together, they 
bum well, and form articles of the most 
durable quality. The precious stone called 
sapphire is almost entirely composed of 
this earth, and it is also found iu the beryl, 
emerald, and topaz. 

The next earth that comes under our 
notice, is found in a /mineral called zircon, 
and in the hyacinth, a precious stone from 
the island of Ceylon. When zirconia is 
separated from its combinations with other 
substances in these minerals, and presented 
in a pure state, it is a fine powder of a 
white colour, destitute of both taste and 
smell. But as it can only be obtained in 
small quantities, there is no possibility of 
its being rendered useful in the arts. The 
specific gravity of this earth is somewhat 
more than 4 degrees. 

OLD HUMPHREY ON ALMANACKS. 

" Time and tide," it is said, " stay for 
no man ;" and one might suppose that the 
rapid progress of time much occupied men's 
mmds at the present period, for never was 
them such an attempt made as there is now 
to divide time, and set its months, weeks, 
and days continually before us. 

This is the age of almanacks : go where 
I will, if a stationer's shop is to be seen, 
the window is crowded with almanacks. 
You may buy one to put in your book-case, 
another to lie on your study table, a third 
to pin against the wall, and a fourth to 
paste in your hat-crown ; so that whether 
at home or abroad, you never need be with- 
out an almanack. 

As 1 pass through the world, I cannot 
but notice what is going on in it ; and when 



inclined for reflection, a little thing is 
enough to furnish me with a subject. A 
molehill will do just as well as a mountain, 
and an almanack is as suitable as the li- 
brary in the British Museum 

After standing, a short time, at a sta- 
tioner's window the other day, sometimes 
gazing on the different publications that 
were there, and sometimes peeping between 
them at other things, I walked away mus- 
ing on the subject of almanacks. ** Well," 
thought I, '' no doubt almanacks are good 
things, when put to a good use ; but if 
otherwise, they leave us worse than they 
find us, because every one who does not 
grow better as he grows wiser, is a spend- 
thrift of that time which is more precious 
than a king's ransom. 

There are usually in almanacks so many 
chronological, astronomical, and meteoro- 
logical observations, that with the little 
knowledge Old Humphrey possesses, he 
can hardly make top or tail of one half 
of them. Then there is that comet of 
Halley ; when I think of it, it so puzzles 
my poor brains that it seems ta take me 
with it into the wide region of space, whirling 
me millions of miles in so short a space of 
time, that I am quite giddy, and glad 
enough to get back to something more simple, 
and better suited to my plain understanding. 
Keep to common words, such as sun, moon, 
and stars, and I can get on pretty well ; but 
talk to me about '' the horizontal parallax," 
" the place of perihelion on the orbit," " the 
mean terrestrial radiation," and I am as 
much lost as if wandering without a guide 
in the Black Forest of Germany. Often do I 
think to myself, What an unspcnikable mercy 
it is, that the ever-blessed book of truth, 
the Word of God, is written in such plain 
language : " When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars, which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, or the 
son of man, that thou visitest him ? " 

It is very well to be told of the festivals, 
both fixed and moveable, but there is 
hardly one in ten of us that think any thing 
about them, except it be Christmas-day, 
Good-firiday, Shrove-tuesday, Easter and 
Whitmondays, and Gunpowder-plot ; and 
the words and deeds that are said and 
done on these days are too often of a kind 
not to be commended. Then there is 
Hilary Term, and Easter Term, and 
Trinity Term, and Michaelmas Term ; but 
if one has neither a law- suit on hand, 
nor a son at one of the universities, these 
terms pass by /* as the idle wind, that we 
regard not." As to the eclipses of the 
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sun, folks had rather by half look at them 
through a smoked glass, than read of them 
in an almanack ; but then, if it were not 
for the almanack, they would not know 
when to look. That will be a glorious 
time, or rather a glorious eternity, when we 
shall be able to look, not on God's crea- 
tures, but on God himself. We now see 
Him "through a glass darkly," but then 
we shall behold him ** face to face." 

An almanack often contains much in- 
formation about the tides, very necessary 
to be known by many people, though not 
very important to Old Humphrey. He has 
but little occasion to inquire about the tides 
of the Thames, but much to consider about 
" the swellings of Jordan." 

There is generally, too, a table of the kings 
and queens of England : I look over the 
names of them sometimes, and think to my- 
self, If these are now wearing heavenly 
crowns, all is well ; and if not, their earthly 
crowns were of little value. In the list of 
lord mayor and aldermen, I see nothing 
but the names of strangers to me ; and I 
have so little money in the bank of Eng- 
land, that the account of bank directors is 
seldom looked at. There is a heavenly 
treasury in which I would willingly lay up 
^ store of riches that facb not away, but 
every year I have reason to mourn for 
being so sad a spendthrift of my mercies. 

A correct list of charitable institutions, in 
an almanack, is a new feature, and one that 
pleases me much. It is a kind of set-off 
against the selfish, griping, grinding, hard- 
hearted uncharitableness of a money-getting, 
ungodly world ! It is a page on which I 
gaze with pleasure ; not an institution es- 
capes me, but, like a bee banqueting on a 
bed of flowers, I rove from one charity to 
another, with admiration and love of the be- 
nevolent hearts and hands thus banded to- 
gether for the benefit of mankind. 

Old Humphrey was once so situated at 
a country inn, that he could get no book to 
look at except an almanack, and never did 
he estimate one so highly before. Hunger 
makes a man relish his food, whethw it be 
for the refreshment of the body or the mind ; 
and that almanack furnished me with a 
capital mental meal. Even the commer- 
cial stamps supplied me with amusement, 
and the fares of the hackney coaches and 
watermen were read with interest. 

We no longer stare and gape at the hie- 
roglyphic picture in an almanack, as on a 
fditliful exnibition of the wondrous events 
of ilie year before us. This is a folly that 
we now seem ashamed of ; neither do we 
run to the almanack to deceive ourselves 



witli an account of the weather. The un- 
blushing effrontery of predictions is now 
" shorn of its strength," and we begin to 
think it possible that an almanack may be 
written by a mere man ; a weak, erring, 
wayward, sinful man, of like passions ami 
infirmities with ourselves. These things 
are advantages ; but an almanack seems to 
be an endless subject, though it principally 
contains the records of time. Old Hum- 
phrey must, therefore, pursue it no further. 
W^hen earthly memorials shall cease, and 
when the sun and moon shall be blotted 
from the skies, may we, through Divine 
mercy, be found among those who " shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament/' 
and " as the stars for ever and ever." 



WHAT IS DEATH? 

Is it the extinction of animal life ? Is 
it the annihilation of human existence ? Is 
it a transition from one state of being into 
another ? That it is not annihilation, but 
simply a transition of state, there is abun- 
dant evidence to prove. In the world 
around us, in physical creation, and in the 
operations of nature, there is no such thing 
as annihilation. There may be a variety 
and a vicissitude in the forms which nature 
may assume, but its destructibleness none 
can establish. It may undergo the process 
of decomposition ; it may be embodied in 
new forms and modes of existence, but its 
annihilation no one can prove. If matter, 
then, cannot be destroyed, is it likely that 
the soul will perish ? If die human body, 
in the article of death, simply undergoes 
decomposition into its original elements, is 
it likely that the immaterial and intelligent 
part of man will cease for ever to exist ? 

That death is not annihilation, but a 
transition of state, may be inferred from 
analogy. Plants of various kinds, and 
animals of different genera, are known to 
exist in various and successive forms. That 
oak, which is now, by the beauty of its 
foliage and the stateliness of growth, the 
prince of the forest, was once an acom. 
That eagle, which soars alof^ in all the ma- 
jesty of flight, to reach, as it were, the sun, 
was once shut up within a contracted shell. 
That butterfly, which flutters in the breezes 
of a summer's day, has passed through 
many transformations, ere its present beauty 
and existence were possessed. If changes 
like these take place in (he animal king- 
dom, and in the vegetable world, why 
not in man ? If animals and plants exist 
in different modes, may not the change 
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which he must undergo in death be nothing 
more than an alteration in the form of his 
existence ? 

The doctrine of our immortality, which 
on indirect arguments we have endea- 
voured to prove, is clearly revealed in 
sacred writ. Irrespective of direct asser- 
tions to establish the fact, other kinds of 
testimony are not wanting. In corrobora- 
tion of our remark, we may refer to the 
representations which scripture gives of 
death. It is compared to a departure, it 
is likened to sleep. Believers are said to 
depart, not to expire ; to sleep, not to die. 
" Them, also, which sleep in Jesus," says 
the apostle, " will God bring with him ;" 
and wlien the transfiguration took place on 
mount Tabor, and Moses and Elias con- 
versed with the Messiah, they spake of 
" the decease," namely, the departure, the 
going out, "which he was to accomplish 
in Jerusalem." Again, in Hebrews, " By 
faith Jacob, when he was a-dying, (depart- 
ing,) blessed both the sons of Joseph;" and 
Peter says, ** Moreover I will endeavour 
that ye may be able, after my decease, (tha 
word means * departure,') to have these 
things always in remembrance."* Who 
can read these and similar representations 
of death, contained in the sacred volume, 
and not perceive that they imply an exist- 
ence beyond the present ? The great change, 
so common to all, and so fearful in its con- 
sequences, is the going out of time into 
eternity, a departure from a temporary 
dwelling to an eternal mansion. It is the 
portal through which we must pass, either 
to the raptures of heaven, or agonies of hell. 

Reader, can you for one moment think 
of death as an annihilation ? Are you 
warranted to conclude that, because the 
animal functions cease to act, the soul is 
dead ? Such is not the conclusion which 
reason, analogy, and scripture warrant. 
You are immortal; are you alive to a pre- 
paration for an unending state of exist- 
ence ? Your soul can never die, have you 
made any effort to secure its eternal bliss ? 
" Fear Him," says Christ, " who has 
power to cast both soul and body into 
hell." E.G. 

THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 

Humanity as well as interest led to the 
adoption of light-houses, both as beacons 
and guides. The first attempts were rude, 

• The word in these passafres translated 'de- 
cease,' is £^o^oc. ^hich signifies ' going out,' or 
a ' departure.' In such a manner the primitive 
christians were accustomed to speak of death, as 
may be seen in Irenteus, Clemens, and others. 



but improvements were soon made, and 
more elegant structures adorned the shore 
or the rock. 

The ** Pharos " of Alexandria, at the 
mouth of the Nile, was a splendid edifice, 
and its brilliant li^t was said to have been 
seen at the distance of one hundred miles. 
The colossal statue of Rhodes was consi- 
dered one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Beneath the legs of this statue, 
which strode across the harbour, ships of 
the largest size could sail ; and in one of 
its hands a light was placed to direct the 
mariner in his course. 

One of the most remarkable light-houses 
in England, is the Eddy stone, erected on a 
solitary rock opposite the coast of Ply- 
mouth. The present building was pro- 
jected and completed by Smeaton in 1759, 
all the houses previously erected having 
been destroyed by fire or by storms. Its 
form was suggested to the architect by the 
trunk of an oak tree ; broad at the base, 
circular, and gradually narrowing towards 
the centre, and then widening towards the 
top. It has withstood many a terrific tem- 
pest; and appears likely to stand firm 
amid the elemental wars for years to come. 
Its brilliant and far-seen light is the means 
of saving hundreds of lives from a watery 
grave. 

1. Christians are to mankind, afloat on 
the tempestuous sea of life, what light- 
houses are to those " who go down to the 
sea in ships," and who transact business 
on the mighty deep. They are the " lights 
of the world," and by their sentiments, 
their instructions, their prayers, their con- 
versations, and their lives, iJiey " hold 
forth," like the colossal statue of Rhodes, 
or the Eddystone light-house, " the word 
of life," both as a beacon against danger, 
and as a guide to " the desired haven." 

2. These radiant illuminators of our 
coasts must be elevated. The houses 
are of different heights, according to the 
nature of the shore, and the design to be 
answered. Whether of the loftiest or the 
lowest height, they fulfil the purposes for 
which they were erected. The disciples of 
Jesus are of various ranks, ages, stations, 
and degrees of talents, but they all en- 
lighten the world. There is no room for 
boasting. " Unto every one is given grace 
according to the measure of the gift of 
Christ ;" hence the light reflected will be 
in proportion to the light imparted, and to 
the position which he who is " the Light of 
the world" designs them to occupy. 

Not unfrequently at the mouth of har- 
bours, as at Harwich, two light- houses are 
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erected ; one more elevated than the other. 
One to guide the vessels in their approach 
to the coast, and the other to direct them 
in their entrance to the harbour. This end 
is accomplished not by their blended light, 
but by their relative positions on different 
heights. Both are necessary. Neither could 
be dispensed with but at the hazard of life 
and property. Thus, believers of humble 
station and talents, as well as those of the 
loftiest, in the same church, or congrega- 
tion, or neighbourhood, are of indispensa- 
ble, if not of equal importance. Each 
class shines in a particular direction, and 
thus both contribute to enlighten the sur- 
rounding darkness, to warn against insidi- 
ous dangers, and to direct in safety to the 
port of happiness and glory. " The eye 
cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee : nor again the head to the 
feet, I have no need of you. Nay, much 
more those members of the body which 
seem to be more feeble, are necessary." 

3. Light-houses require constant atten- 
tion. They must be lighted at a given 
time : the reflectors must be kept in a 
state of unsullied brilliance, the lamps 
must be constantly watched and trimmed, 
lest the light should not be seen at the 
proper distance, and thus shipwreck should 
ensue. The servants of the Lord are re- 
quired to have their " lamps always bum- 
itag." Much watchfulness, attention, and 
prayer, are necessary to the purity, the bril- 
liancy, and usefulness of their lives. Evil 
tempers, worldliness of mind, unbelief, and 
neglect of the means of grace, would obscure 
the brightness of their character, and thus 
might, by inducing false notions of the na- 
ture and importance of religion, endanger 
the. safety of their fellow-immortals. 

4. What would become of our ships, 
and our sailors, were all the light-houses 
to be extinguished ? and what would be 
the state of this dark and dangerous world, 
were christians to be taken out of it, or to 
lose their characteristic devotedness to God ? 
How dreary a scene would be presented ! 
the hopes of mankind for eternity would 
be wrecked, and dismal despair would sit 
on the countenances of the navigators of 
the sea of life. Especially would this be 
the case, if, along with christians, Christi- 
anity itself were to be extinguished. How 
cruel and wicked, then, are the attempts of 
infidels who would destroy the Bible, and 
establish the dreary reign of infidelity : a 
system whose light is darkness, and whose 
pretended illuminations are only as '' ignes 
fatuij^ false flames, gleaming for a moment 



over the stagnant marshes in which they 
are generated. 

It is a fine sentiment of the great Dr. 
Johnson, and applies alike to the infidel 
who would annihilate religion, and to the 
pretended christian who, by his selfishness, 
would prevent the spread of tlie gospel. 
'* I know not how he that withholds tlie 
knowledge of the Divine will, or delays it^ 
can be said ' to love his neighbour as him- 
self.' He that voluntarily continues ignor- 
ance, is guilty of all the crimes that ignor- 
ance produces : as to him that should ex- 
tinguish the tapers of a light-house, might 
be justly imputed all the calamities of ship- 
wreck." 



FUNERALS IN SWEDEN. 

On the death of a native, the windows 
are shut, and the pictures and glasses in the 
house covered with white linen. The body 
is dressed and laid in the coffin, which is 
kept open till the day of interment ; so that 
the friends, or any person who pleases, may 
view it. In the event of the death of per- 
sons of distinction, the bells are tolled at 
noon, and the name and age are written 
on a black board hung up at the church 
door. When persons, however, do not 
fall under this description, the bells are 
tolled at one o'clock. The mourners and 
friends of the deceased assemble at his 
house, where they are met by a clergyman, 
and the body being put into a hearse, is 
attended by six men, dressed in black, with 
white gloves. The clergyman takes the 
lefl of the hearse, and the company proceed 
according to their intimacy or connexion 
with the deceased, and their rank ; the chief 
mourner taking precedence of all. The 
procession then moves from the house to 
the church, and, during the time, the bells 
are continually tolled. On arriving there, 
the coffin is placed on the bier before the 
altar. The clergyman takes his station at 
the head, and the rest of the company 
around the body, each having a prayer- 
book, which is open at some particular 
part, with an appropriate psalm, and all 
join in singing it. The minister reads the* 
funeral service, when another psalm fellows, 
and the whole solemnity is concluded with, 
a benediction. The company return to the 
house of the deceased, where the reverend 
gentleman, in the name of the relatives, ex- 
presses thanks for the honour they have 
done them, when liqueurs are handed 
round, and tlie guests drink each other's 
health.— Z?flfe Wiltons Travels. 
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KEPLER, THE 

KEPLEHConcludes one oriiLs 
works wilh the following prayer : " It re- 
mains only that 1 should doit lift up to 
heavra my eyes and hands from the table 
of my pursuits, aud humbly and devoutly 
supplicate the Father oC lights. O Thou, 
who by the light of nature dost enkindle in 
us a desire alter the light of grace, that by 
this Thou mayest translate us into the light 
of glory, I give Thee thanks, O Lord and 
Creator, that Thou hast gladdened me by 
Thy creation, when I was enraptured by the 
w<^ of Thy hands. Behold ! I have here 
completed a work of my calling with as 
iDuch dT intellectual strength as Thou hast 

Cled me. I have declared the praise of 
works lo the men who will read the 
evidences of it, so lar as my finite spirit 
could comprehend them, in their inhiiity. 
My mind endeavoured to its utmost to 
reach the truth by philosophy; but if any 
thing unworthy of 1 hee has been taught by 
me — a wonn bom and nourished in sin — 
do Thou teach me, that I may correct it. 
Have 1 been seduced into presumption by 
the admirable beauty of Thy works, or 
have I sought my own glory among men, 
in the corunruction of a work deseed for 
Thine honour ? O then graciously and mer- 
dfiUy forgive me ; and finally gt»nt me 
(his fivour, that this work may never be in- 
jurious, hut may conduce lo Thy glory, 
aod ihe good of souls." 



EXTENT OF OAS-LIOHTINa IN LONDON, 
The first attempt to introduce gas-lights 
into the Meln^Kilts, was made in the year 
1807, when Pall Mall was lighted. The 
piogreH of this admirable system was at 
first slow, hut has been, of late years, so 
iBpid, that the present ctmsumptioo of gas,, 
in and near London, requires an annual 
supply of 200,000 chaldrons of coal ; the 
enormous quantity of 7,000,000 cubic feet 
of gas being diatribuied every twenty-four 
hours, through nearly 600 miles of iron 
pipes ; giving a light in the streets and 
buildings where it is used, equal to that 
which would be obtained from 300,000lbs. 
of candles. 



) CHRIST, 

The unitarian and socinian, who deny or 
explain away the peculiar doctrines of the 
gospel, may be albwed lo talkof these grand 
truths wilh littlaemotion; but in those who 
profess a sincere belief in ihem, such cold- 



ness is insupportable. The greatest possible 
services of man to man, must appear con- 
temptible when compared with the unspeak- 
able mercies of Christ : mercies so dearly 
bought, so freely bestowed ; a deliverance 
from eternal misery, the gift of a " crovmof 
glory, that fadelh not away." Yet what 
judgment should we form of such conduct 
as is here censured in the case of any one 
who had received some signal services from 
afdiow-creature? True love is an ardent 
and active principle : a cold, a dormant, 
a phlegmatic gratitude, are contradictions 
in terms. When these generous alfections 
really exist in us in vigour, are we not ever 
fond of dwelling on tl^ value, and enume- 
rating tlie merits of our benefactor 1 How 
are we moved when any thing is asserted 
to his disparagement! How do we delight 
to tell of his kindnessl With what pious 
care do we preserve any memorial of him 
which we may happen lo possess I How 
gladly do we seize any opportunity of ren- 
dering lo him, or lo those who are dear lo 
him, any little good ofBces, which, though 
in themselves of small intrinsic worth, may 
testify Ihe sincerity of our thankfulness I 
The very mention of his name will cheer 
the heart, and lighi up the countenance. 
And if he be non no more, and if he had 
made it his dying request, iliai, in a way 
of his own appointment, we would occa- 
sionally meet, to keep Ihe memory of this 
person and of his services in lively exer- 
cise, how should vre resent the idea of fail- 
ing in the performance of so sacied an ob- 
ligation I— Jfifter^rce. 



The Threcians had a very striking 
emblem, expressive of the almighty power 
of the Deity. It was a sun with three 



and melting it; and a third upon a dead 
man, and putting life into him. How ad- 
mirably may all Itiis be used to illustrate the 
gospel, which an inspired apostle calls, 
"tAe power of God unio salvation to every 
one tlial beheveth it !" It meltl the hard- 
est heart into uniform obedience to the 
Divine will, and raises those who viere 
dead in trespasses aud sins to a life of 
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(Regului aurlcaplUui. 



We have given abore a skeKh from nature 
of ihenest of that most beautiful little bird, 
ihe golden-cheated wren, (regtdui avrhapii- 
iiis. Setby.) It is a. nearly globular mass, 
comiMicledofmossand lichen exlenial!y,and 
tired with a thick bed of feathers, haying a 
very small entrance at the top, but propor- 
tioned to Ihe size of the iatemal cavity, 
which bears no relation to the magnitude of 
thewhole.owingto the thickneHof the mossy 



The weaving of this lubstantial 
nest must have been a work of greal la- 
bour and assiduity, for, compared to the 
bulk of the diminutive architects, it is of 
large dimensions ; the circumference bnng 
eleven inches, while the bird itself is but 
three inches and three quarters in length. 

The situation of this nest is not (be ha«t 
interesting part for ctmsideralion. It ii 
suspended on .ihe undei-surface of a fil- 
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branch, thicldy clothed with foliage, by 
which it is almost entirely concealed, and 
quite protected from the rain. Thus, be- 
neath a natural canopy, this little bird 
rears her diminutive brood, whose cradle 
swings to and fro with every breeze, yet is 
safe from the pelting of the storm. Such 
is the situation usually adopted ; and the 
fir-tree is that to which preference is given, 
but in failure of the fir-tree, the nest has 
been observed suspended from the small 
branch of an oak, or attached to the under- 
side of the bough of a cedar or yew. The 
eggs are from seven to ten in number, and 
of a pale yellowish brown. 

The following anecdote, in " Montague*s 
Dictionary of Ornithology,'' may not be 
here out of place. A pair of golden-crested 
wrens (observes the writer) having taken 
possession of a fir-tree in the garden, " I 
thought it a favourable opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with some of the manners 
of this minute species, and to endeavour to 
discover whether the male ever sung by 
way of instructing the young ones. Ac- 
cordingly, I took the nest when the young 
were about six days old, placed it in a 
small basket, and by degrees enticed the 
old ones to my study window ; and after 
they became familiar with that situation, 
the basket was placed within the window, 
then at the opposite side of the room. It 
is remarkable, that although the female 
seemed regardless of danger, from her af- 
fection to her young, the male never once 
entered within the room ; and yet would 
constantly feed them while they remained 
at the outside of the window : on the con- 
trary, the female would feed them at the 
table at which I sat, and even when I held 
the nest in my hand, provided I remained 
motionless. But on moving my head one 
day while she was on the edge of the dest, 
which I held in my hand, she made a pre- 
cipitate retreat, mistook the open part of 
the window, knocked herself against the 
glass^ and lay breathless on the floor for 
some time. However, recovering a little, 
she made her escape, and in about an hour 
after, I was agreeably surprised by her re- 
turn ; and she would afterwards fi^quently 
feed the young while I held the nest in my 
hand. The male bird constantly attended 
the female in her flight to and fro, but 
never ventured within the window frame ; 
nor did he latterly ever appear with food in 
his bill. He never uttered any note but 
when the female was out of sight, and then 
only a small chirp. At first there were ten 
young in the nest, but, probably for want 
of the male's assistance in providing food, 



two died. The visits of the female were 
generally repeated in the space of a minute 
and a half or two minutes, or, upon an 
average, thirty-six times in an hour ; and 
this continued full sixteen hours in a day, 
which, if equally divided between the eight 
young ones, each would receive seventy- 
two feeds in the day ; the whole amounting 
to 576." 

We need hardly observe that insects and 
their larvae constitute the food : these it 
seeks for, much in the same manner as the 
well known Blue Tit, (Poms coeruleus,) 
searching with great activity among the 
leaves and buds of trees, and the crevices 
of the bark. 

Though the smallest of our British birds, 
the golden-crested vinren is hardy and vigo- 
rous, and braves the winters of our island, 
united in small flocks, which separate in 
spring. On the continent, it is abundant 
in the extensive pine forests of the north, 
whence it migrates southwards, after the 
summer is over, unwilling to contend with 
the severities of winter in those dreary re- 
gions. Hence it occasionally happens that 
the flocks permanently residing in our 
island, have their numbers increased by 
multitudes of strangers, which (as happened 
in October, 1822) suddenly make their ap- 
pearance on the coast, driven out of their 
usual course by violent stress of weather 
the gale blowing from the north-east. 

M. 



CONTENTMENT THE FRUIT OF FAITH. 

*' I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, there- 
with to be content. I know both how to be abased. 
and I know how to abound : every where and in 
all things I am instructed both to be full and to 
be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I 
can do nil things through Christ which strength- 
eneth me."— Phil. iv. 11—13. 

This, then, is a primary duty of every 
one who belongs to Christ — To be content 
with the allotments of God's providence, 
to exercise the graces suitable for pros- 
perity or adversity. It is not superfluous 
to speak a word on this duty ; for ours 
is a discontented world. Even profess- 
ing christians are too often a murmuring, 
fretful, dissatisfied people. I speak not 
of their complaints of mdwelUng sin, nor 
of their dissatisfaction with their slow 
progress in Divine things. I speak of 
their being too much like the children of 
this world, over- anxious for the things of 
time and sense, careful and troubled 
about many things, too often peevish, 
restless, covetous, even as others. 

But, brethren^ if genuine believers, it 
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must not be so with you. In giving your- 
selves up to Clirist, you leave all your 
outward circumstances to his Divine 
will. You then seek first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousneRS, and you 
depend on him to fulfil his own promise, 
that all these things, food, raiment, ne- 
cessaries for this life, shall be added unto 
you, Matt. vi. 33. You will still use 
diligence, prudence, activity, in worldly 
duties ; but you will cheerfully leave the 
measure of your worldly prosperity with 
God. Does he prosper you in worldly 
things ? You will know how to abound ; 
which is no easy thing; how to use 
abundance with holy moderation, to be 
temperate in all things, to employ wealth, 
influence, station, not to gratify pride 
and ostentation, but as faithful stewards 
for Jesus Christ. There is, according to 
the Bible, much cause to fear for rich 
and prosperous christians : see Matt, 
six. 23, 24; Luke xii. 16; zvi. 19; 
James v. 1 ; Rev. vi. 15 — 17. There is 
such danger, lest riches should be turned 
into golden chains to fetter down the 
soul to earth ; lest they should pamper 
pride, nourish sensuality, and minister to 
the natural selfishness of the heart, that 
it is, perhaps, a merciful dispensation, 
that the majority of God's people, in 
every age, have been comparatively poor. 
Yet the rich may learn — Christ can teach 
them — how to abound and to be full, not 
only without sin, but in such a manner 
as to glorify God. The way is simply 
this — They are to consider all they have 
as belonging to Jesus Christ, and there- 
fore to be employed, wisely and dis- 
creetly, yet cheertuUy and liberally, in 
his service. They will still provide for 
themselves and for their families; for 
Christ tells them to do so : " If any one 
provide not for his own, and specially for 
those of his own house, he hath denied 
the faith, and is worse than an infidel," 
1 Tim. v. 8. But they will not make 
prudence a cloak for covetousness ; they 
will be content with a moderate provision 
for themselves and theirs, and the re- 
mainder will be lent to the Lord, to feed 
the hungry, clothe the naked, teach the 
ignorant, relieve distress, and send the 
gospel of Christ throughout a perishing 
world. So also with influence; pros- 
perity commonly gives a man a wider 
sphere of usefulness, and a more com- 
manding position for doing good. Where 
much is given, much will be required. 
A city set on a hill cannot be hid. Matt 
V. 14. Prosperous christians, receive the 



word of exhortation. Your example, 
words, actions, have a continual bearing 
on society. Let them all give a con- 
sistent, grateful testimony for Christ. 
" Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and 
glorify your Father whicn is in heaven," 
Matt v. 16. 

But, reader, is adversity or poverty your 
lot? Then, with the apostle, you wiU 
know " how to be abased, how to be 
hungry, and suffer need," in a manner be- 
coming a christian. You will resort to no 
unlawful means of supplying your wants. 
A christian had rather dig than beg, rather 
beg than defraud, rather starve than steal. 
But more than this : no hard thought of 
God will fill your mind : no pining anxie* 
ties will fret your spirit You will think 
with yourself thus: — I certainly have 
given myself to Christ : it seems his will, 
that I should be poor as to this world's 
goods. Well : be it so ! He gives me 
no worse condition than what he took him- 
self. He had not where to lay his head, 
yet he gives me a cottage or a room, and 
deigns to hallow it with his gracious pre- 
sence. If I know hunger and thirst, sa 
did he and his apostles. If I have not 
the benefit of great riches, I, at least, have 
not their responsibility. Though I get oa 
but roughly, God helps me forward j and 
then, the riches of Christ, the bread of 
life, the new wine of consolation, the hope 
of glory, — these are mine for every day's 
use. The poor christian passes a fine 
mansion; he need not covet. I have a 
better mansion than that, he may say, 
" even a house not made with hands, eter- 
nal in the heavens," 2 Cor. v. 1. Does a 
splendid equipage roll by ? He need not 
envy. The Lord, who walked with the 
disciples to Emroaus, honours him with 
his converse. He can pray for the rich 
and great, that they also may have fellow- 
ship vrith Christ. At another time, trains 
of servants sweep along : I have more glo- 
rious attendants ; are not the angels all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation ? Ileb. 
i.l4. Does one pass, clad in gay attire ? My 
soul, thou needest not envy. Hast thou 
not robes made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, garments of praise, a mantle of sal- 
vation? 

And then, if your means be ever so 
scanty, and if you have ever so little of this 
world's goods, you may yet do something 
for Christ wiili that little. Remember the 
widow's mite. Let not the one talent be 
wrapped in a napkin. Imitate her, of 
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whom the Lord said, "She hath done 
what she could," Mark xiv. 8. — Ham- 
bleton. 



PASTORAL RECOLLECTIONS OF £• B. 

£. B. was a young man of an inquisitive 
mind, and fond of reading. I had known 
him for some time as one of my hearers, 
and had frequently remarked that he was 
one of the most attentive. His countenance 
occasionally indicated deep feelings, and the 
tear that started from his eye indicated that 
those feelings were of a penitential kind. 
I was not, therefore, surprised, when a 
mutual friend informed me, that he was 
deeply anxious about spiritual things. It 
was what I had supposed from his appear- 
ance in the house of God. On inquiry, I 
found his habits had undergone an impor- 
tant change. He had become thoughtful 
and inquiring ; a reader of the Bible, and a 
companion of them that feared God. In 
his family, (for he was a husband and a 
father,) this change was most visible. Fa- 
mily prayer was established, and the solemn 
truths of religion became the subjects of 
conversation in his domestic circle. As I 
was in the habit of setting apart one evening 
in the week for the purpose of meeting such 
of my hearers as were solicitous for my ad- 
vice, I invited him to my house. His visits 
were renewed weekly for some months, and 
I shall never forget Uie anxiety and earnest- 
ness with which he requested advice. I 
found him to be labouring under deep con- 
viction of sin, with a most depressmg ap- 
prehension that he should relapse into his 
former coldness and negligence. In such 
cases, I have ever made it a rule, not hastily 
to administer the consolations of the gospel. 
I would not think uncharitably of any of 
my brethren, but I have sometimes feared 
they are occasionally injudicious in the 
treatment of such cases. The first prompt- 
ing of one's benevolence is to allay anxiety, 
to relieve, in a word, from present suffer- 
ing. It is eminently pleasing to give the 
**oil of joy for mourning, the garments of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness :" but, if 
this be done before the state of the heart has 
been ascertained, the consequence vnll be, 
a partial abasement before God, and a want 
of that decision and energy, which forms 
such an important feature of the christian 
character. I therefore endeavoured to probe 
the disease under which E. B. laboured, to 
ascertain the nature and extent of his con- 
victions, and to learn its influence on the 
general sentiments and habits of his heart. 
My object was to impress very deeply on 



him the fact, that however pungently he 
might grieve on account of sin, he yet knew 
but little of its heinousness, and felt but 
little of the sorrow it should induce. I was 
increasingly pleased with his state of mind. 
He vms frank in his communications, and 
received with kindness the advice I gave. 
His views became more settled, and he ap- 
peared to rest in the faith of the gospel. 
He had been the subject of religious im- 
pressions before, but they had gradually 
worn off, and this gave rise to distressing 
apprehensions that they would do so again. I 
directed him to the promises of God, as- 
suring him, if he confided in their faith- 
fulness, and asked their performance, he 
would be kept from backsliding. 

Just at this period he removed from my 
neighbourhood, and I saw and heard but 
little of him for several months. At length 
he returned, but a change had passed upon 
him which I was distressed to witness. His 
visits to me were not renewed, and his at- 
tendance at the house of God became less 
and less frequent. I called frequently at 
his dwelling ; he was respectful and kind, 
but there was an obvious effort to prevent 
the introduction of religious topics. His 
whole manner was uneasy and embarrassed, 
and I awoke to the painful consciousness 
that my hopes were disappointed. The 
charm of our intercourse was gone ; the tie 
which had united us was broken, and I at 
length reluctantly discontinued my visits. 

I inquired respecting him from time to 
time, and I found the sabbath was profaned, 
the house of God abandoned, and the word 
of truth regarded as a lie. He had become 
an infidel, or rather a sceptic. I cannot 
describe my feelings on the reception of this 
intelligence. I readied the past, I remem- 
bered my anticipations of the future, and 
trembled at the thought of the mental 
agony to which he would awake when the 
season of his delusion had passed. I was 
satisfied he knew too much of religion, and 
had felt too much of its power, to be easy 
in his present state. It was necessary he 
should retrace his steps, or he must plunge 
deeper into the mazes of a spurious philo- 
sophy, in his efforts to obtain peace of mind. 
Those only who have passed from the regions 
of Christianity to those of unbelief, can form 
an adequate conception of the perplexity 
and self-reproach which accompany the 
transition. 

A considerable period elapsed before I 
again heard of my firiend, when I was greatly 
surprised by receiving a communication 
from him, earnestly requesting me to spe- 
cify the earliest convenient hour when he 
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would see me. I gladly complied with his 
request, and those only who have been placed 
in similar circumstances can tell what my 
emotions were, when I saw him again enter 
my study. His countenance told me the 
errand on which he came. There is a lan- 
guage in the eye which needs no inter- 
preter. 

I soon found that the religious impressions 
of E. B. were re-produced. He had been 
uneasy from the moment of his declension ; 
his heart had experienced a fearful conflict. 
The principles of light and darkness, of good 
and evil, had struggled for the ascendancy, 
and now he wept as he thought of his foolish- 
ness, and his heart was full of gratitude to 
his merciful Preserver. There is an in- 
describable interest, to my mind, in the 
movements of a penitent just awaking to the 
consciousness of its guilt and danger. Its 
humility and penitence, its apprehension of 
danger, and thankfulness for proffered 
mercy; the depth of its abasement, the 
purity of its peace, the elevation of its joy, 
are amongst the most absorbing objects of 
human contemplation. 

After replying to the many and anxious 
inquiries of my visitor, I asked him if he 
could remember the circumstances which 
marked his transition from religious anxiety 
to the coldness and neglect of scepticism. 
I did not want to pry into those secrets of 
his moral history, which are fit only to be 
confessed to God, but to ascertain the lead- 
ing influence which had so &tally led him 
astray. He told me that the fact of his 
visiting me had become known to some 
with whom he was partially acquainted, and 
that one of these, a religious man, had, in 
consequence, invited him to spend an even- 
ing at his house. " I went," said he, " full of 
expectation and desire, not doubting that I 
should hear something tliat would prove 
useful to my soul. I found many religious 
persons assembled, and felt that the only 
reason why I was among them, was their 
knowledge of my spiritual anxieties. They 
talked on various subjects, the occurrences 
of the day, the changes of the political 
world, the talents of different ministers, and 
the interests of their several religious com- 
munities; but not one word was dropped 
which could afford guidance to an in- 
quiring, or solace to a wounded heart. I 
came away disappointed and chagrined. My 
heart was chilled, and the thought came 
across me with a power I shall never forget, 
that religion, after all, vms but a fiction." 
Such was the account he gave me; and it 
sank deeply into my heart. He has since 



made a profession of Christianity, and is 
now walking, I hope, in the truth. 

Reader dost thou bear the christian name? 
Take heed, that thy neglect of duty does 
not put a stumbling-block in the way of 
others. 



MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF RANUNCU- 
LACEOUS PLANTS. 

It has been already intimated, in our 
paper upon the Ranunculacese, that the 
plants of this order, or family, possess 
active, if not poisonous qualities. It 
might, therefore, be asked by some, what 
profit or delight can be found among poi- 
sons ? To this it might be answered, 
that many substances, long used in me- 
dicine, would prove fatal, if given indis- 
criminately, or in large doses ; but, when 
administered with judgment, in suitable 
proportions, they become highly efficaci- 
ous. Few would be tempted to seek for 
physic where danger seems to lie in am- 
bush to surprise ; nor would we encourage 
any person to think that he can find toe 
means of health and cure in the fields, 
unless he has a scientific and experiment- 
al knowledge of the human constitution. 
Our object is, to furnish a few statements 
for the instruction of the general reader, 
and to point out fresh instances of the 
goodness and wisdom of the Creator. 
There is something very delightful, when 
we take a turn in the fields, in being able 
not only to recognise by name the various 
objects which flourish in the sun-beams, 
but also to recite to ourselves, or to others, 
some particulars about their history. It 
is the aim of these papers to afford mate- 
rials for such desirable information ; and, 
in order to secure that object the more ef- 
fectually, we shall couple our observations 
upon the propertiesof plants with allusions 
to marks by which they are distinguished, 
and the places where they may be found. 

RanunculuSfOr Crow-foot. — The various 
species of this genus agree pretty nearly 
in the intensity of their acria and corrod- 
ing properties. The round-leaved water- 
crow-foot, distingfuished by its pale green 
and glistening, eaves, (Ranunctdtts Scelera^ 
tus,) deserves a separate notice, fur the 
pounded leaves have been tried as a sub- 
stitute for blister-salve, and have been 
found to contain all the vesicating or blis- 
tering effects of that application, without 
any of the ill consequences which are apt 
to attend it. Several other species, grow- 
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ing in watery places, were for many cen- 
turies used for the purpose of reducing 
granulated flesh in ill-conditioned wounds, 
and for dispersing the collected matter in 
boils and imposthumes. To this end the 
pounded leaves were mixed with lard, 
and laid upon the part affected. Care, 
however, was necessary, since this appli- 
. ance executed its task with so much ala- 
crity, lest it should do more than was as- 
signed it. Laguna, a physician of Sala- 
manca, afler saying that all the species of 
Ranunculus are extremely hot and biting, 
caustic, and very corrosive, adds, that no 
person ought even to taste or apply them 
to the suiface of the body. And Apuleius 
tells his reader, that if he wishes to put 
the acrimony of the scelerata, under which 
term several species of water crow- foot 
were included, to the proof, he might do 
it by tying a bruised piece of leaf to the 
healthy part of his hand, when he would 
find that it began immediately to corrode 
the skin. The Sardonic laugh of anti- 
quity was, it seems, produced by eating a 
plant of this genus, which was, perhaps, 
no other than the Persian, or garden ra- 
nunculus, which has been so long an ob- 
ject of attention and delight among our 
curious florists. It was found by Dr. Sib- 
thorp growing plentifully in the island of 
Cyprus, where it is called Wild Parsley. 
The Spanish writer quoted above, says, it 
grows very copiously in Sardinia. The 
terms Ranunculus and Batrachium de- 
note a little frog, and seem to have been 
given to these plants from a fancied re- 
semblance whicn their leaves have to the 
foot of a frog. We call the butter-cup 
crow-foot, from an imaginary likeness 
which the leaves have to the claws of that 
bird. 

Delphinium Staphisagria, Stavesacre. — 
The stavesacre is of the same genus as 
our common garden larkspur, which is 
familiar to every one who has looked but 
a little into our rural improvements. It 
resembles the larkspur in appearance, and 
is found growing wild in the southern 
parts of Europe. It is a handsome plant, 
though less beautiful than some of its re- 
latives, the larkspurs. The medical use 
is confined to the seeds, which have been 
used as a masticatory; for, on being 
chewed, they excite a copious flow of sa- 
liva, allay the toothache, and relieve other 
painful disorders of the face. But relief 
is thus sought at great risk, for Schultz, by 
only keeping them in his mouth a few mi- 
nutes, to assuage the toothache, was, for 



a time, deprived of his sen<^es. It is re- 
lated, that a dog, by taking five scruples, 
or less than a quarter of an ounce of its 
seeds, became convulsed, and died soon 
after. Its dangerous qualities have pre- 
cluded its internal use ; it is, therefore, 
only applied to the surface of the body, 
where it proves efficacious in the cure of 
cutaneous eruptions. If a small quantity 
of the powder be sprinkled upon the hair, 
it becomes fatal to a certain little parasi- 
tic, which, amongst filthy people, is apt 
to thrive and propagate its kind in that 
situation ; whence it is called louse-wort. 
Those who use it for this purpose, should 
remember that they are dealing with a 
poison, and, therefore, shape their caution 
accordingly. The whole seeds are not 
generally kept by chemists, though the 
powder may be met with in larger 
shops. 

Acomtum napeUus, monkshood. — W^e 
conclude by mentioning this common gar- 
den flower, merely for the purpose of cau- 
tioning parents against it For it is not 
only baneful when eaten, but even the va- 
pour or smell arising from it, is said to 
have produced in children playing near it, 
all the fearful symptoms of poison. We 
cannot vouch for the feet ourselves, but to 
us the statement seems worthy of credit, 
and ought to put us on our guard, lest our 
little ones should cultivate too free an ac- 
quaintance with a plant so much to be 
avoided. As those minute particles which 
affect the organs of smell, cannot be seen 
by the eye, we are not always sufficiently 
apprised of their active properties. But 
when we happen to be closeted with a pow- 
erful odour, in a narrow room, as a ship's 
cabin, we then find to our cost, that smells, 
even when agreeable in open air, are by no 
means harmless things. When the writer 
was living in the Sandwich Islands, his 
servant dressed up the room one aftemoon,in 
a very tasteful manner, with a native sweet- 
smelling evergreen, called maire. About 
four o'clock in the morning the sleepers were 
awakened by the agonizing feelings of in- 
tense pain and sickness, and imagined they 
felt all the firightfiil effects of poison. Tlie 
cause of all 3iis was instantly guessed at ; 
and the pretty garniture which had given 
the servant so much gratification in dis- 
playing, was dismounted vnthout ceremony, 
and thrown out of the window. The sashes 
remained up long enough to renew the con- 
fined air of the room, and they lay dov\n 
and waked after a few hours, feeling as if 
nothing amiss had befallen them. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON HOUSEWIFERY. 

Never am I put out of temper without 
sinking in my own estimation ; but, not- 
withstanding this deserved punishment, it 
too often occurs, in spite of all my attempts 
to the contrary, that my stock of patience is 
exhausted, and I am angry. Willingly 
would I be employed, from the crowing of 
the cock to sunset, in speaking in praise of 
what is estimable, rather than in censuring 
what is faulty ; but, ever and anon, circum- 
stances occur that require more than the 
forbearance that Old Humphrey possesses, 
to put up with them without a reproof. 

Mistresses of families, I have a word to 
whisper in your ear. 

The duties of a well-regulated house are 
many : some of these occur every day, and 
others at periods more remote from each 
other. Among the latter, there is one that 
requires considerable address. Most fami- 
lies have occasional visitors, that pass a few 
days and nights with their friends, in a 
sociable way, and then take their leave. 
Now it is respecting the duties you have to 
attend to, when you have a visitor in the 
house, that I wish to speak. I will not 
indulge in a wearisome exhortation, but 
merely mention the circumstances of a late 
visit of my own, from which I do trust you 
will contrive to extract a hint or two that 
may be useful. 

Weary and worn, I arrived at the house 
of a friend, and was received in the most 
hospitable manner ; I felt that I was wel- 
come. But though the wife of my friend 
had many excellent qualities, she was sadly 
deficient in some departments of good 
housewifery : she did not know how to make 
a visitor comfortable. At my time of life a 
little attention is absolutely necessary to my 
peace. I like to feel that there are those 
around me who are mindful of mv comfort. 
We all have our little whims and peculiar- 
ities, and I have mine. A little attention 
wins me over directly, while the want of it 
sadly disturbs my accustomed serenity. 

Soon after my arrival, I was shown into 
an up-stairs chamber, that I might wash 
my hands and face, adjust my cravat, and 
pass an opening comb through my few re- 
maining grey hairs. And here I heaved a 
sigh at the want of good housewifery on 
the part of my hospitable hostess. A piece 
o soap lay soaking in dirty water in the 
wash-hand basin ; a dirty towel lay on the 
dressing table; and dirty shoes, slippers, 
ai d clothing of different kinds, occupied the 
c'lairs and floor at the far end of the room. 
The looking-glass was so dusty that I 



wrote my initials on it with my finger, to 
render any other admonition unnecessary 
Now, why could not the good lady of the 
house have given a glance round the room 
before I was shown into it ? 

I must acknowledge that I felt far from 
happy ; but, " Come, come," said I to 
myself, ** tlie best housewives are some- 
times a little negligent. I am an unex- 
pected visitor, and must not expect to find 
things so orderly as if they had looked for 
me." 

The day passed, and the night came, 
and once more I was shown into the cham- 
ber, which had then undergone consider- 
able alteration. The slippers and the cloth- 
ing had been poked all together into a closet, 
the door of which vraa left half open. An 
attempt had evidently been made to wipe 
the dust off the looking-glass, for only a 
very small part of my initials could be seen 
upon it. The dirty water had been emptied 
out of the wash-hand basin, and a clean 
towel hung on the small clothes-horse. So 
far, so good ; and I congratulated myself 
accordingly. 

Aged people generally attach a great 
deal of importance to a good night^s rest. 
It is so wearisome to lie, hour after hour, 
listening to the ticking of a watch, or to 
the clock as it lazily strikes the slow-footed 
hours. For my own part, perhaps I am a 
little too particular in my preparation for 
the night's repose. A good long night- 
gown, and a comfortable, clean, vrarm 
night-cap are indispensable. Alas I alas ! 
neither night-gown nor night-cap were 
placed in my chamber for my accommoda- 
tion. Now why could not my kind-hearted 
hostess have seen that these things were 
provided for her aged visitor? " Well," 
said I, ** a happy turn of mind will maks 
the best of every thing ; with a little ma- 
nagement I shall do very well ;" so, tying 
my silk handkerchief around my brows, I 
looked forward, being very weary, to a 
hearty slumber. Turning first on one side, 
then on the other, I wrapped the bed- 
clothes aroimd me, drew up my feet, and 
tried all sorts of contrivances, but in vain ; 
the night was cold, and the blankets scanty, 
and it was not till I had spread my coat 
over the bed that I felt comfortable. 

I was sure that the good mistress of the 
house did not mean to neglect me, but it 
would have been thoughtful of her to have 
seen that I had an extra blanket. 

Bright were the sunbeams that welcomed 
me, when, on the morrow, I drew up my 
window-blind, and approached the wash- 
hand stand to begin my ablutions. By 
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some strange mishap, no water had been 

fut for me ; so, opening my chamber door, 
called aloud to Sally, who came running, 
with a face ruddy with health, and lighted 
up with good humour, to my assistance. 
No sooner did Sally know what I wanted, 
than down stairs went the willing but 
thoughtless girl to supply my wants ; this 
she did with so much good humour, diat I 
heartily forgave her, or rather her mistress, 
for the neglect. I now prepared to wash 
in good earnest, but not a morsel of soap 
could I lay my hands on. Once more 
Sally was summoned, and once more did 
she disarm me by her ready alacrity to do 
my bidding. « Sally! Sally I" said I, " I 
have got no soap ! and, stop a moment,*' 
for the girl was off like a shot, *' you may 
as well bring me a little spring water to 
wash my mouth with, for I do not see any 
on the table." Sally was " very sorry," 
and winged her way down the stairs so 
nimbly, &at the soap and the spring water 
were soon forthcoming. When I took up 
the water-bottle, however, to pour a little 
water into the glass, no glass was to be found. 
I used the bottle without a glass, managing 
matters as well as I could. <* Surely, 
surely," thought I, " mine is a chapter of 
aocidents ; the lady of the household can- 
not always be so forgetful of her friends !" 
Breakfast passed off very well, but when I 
wanted my great-coat and shoes, neither 
the one nor the other had been brushed. 
Sally ran off with them to John, who 
hastily performed his task ; but why could 
not it have been done before ? It was not 
John's fault, nor Sally's fault, but that of 
their mistress ; a good housewife would not 
nave left me to the care of negligent ser- 
vants. No I she would have seen that they 
did their duty. One glance of a kind- 
hearted housewife is of great value to the 
order and comfort of every dwelling. I did 
not expect my friend's wife to carry me up 
water and soap; to prepare me a night- 
gown and night-cap ; to clean my shoes, or 
to brush my great-coat ; but surely it was 
not unreasonable to expect that she would 
see these things were done for me ! 

Mistresses of families, let me tell you a 
plain truth ; I know twenty households, that 
have worthy beings at the head of them, 
who seem to have almost every other good 
quality but that of good housewifery ; and 
tor the want of this, comfort, instead of 
being a stated inmate, is only an occasional 
guest. 

There is a cleanliness, an order, a spright- 
-Imess given to the abode of a good house- 



wife, that is absolutely alluring; but, if the 
chairs are allowed to be all sixes and 
sevens ; the table littered over with work ; 
the fire without fresh coals ; the hearth un- 
swept, and the candles unsnuffed, until a 
domestic attends to them, an air of negli- 
gence reigns around, that is forbidding. 
Many a husband, of a quiet temper, walks 
away from such a scene, not only seeing, 
but feeling, how little his happiness is at- 
tended to, to seek, in neater and livelier 
habitations, that comfort which he finds not 
in his own. 

Old Humphrey, from the days of his 
boyhood, was dependent on these things : 
an expiring fire, an unswept hearth, an un- 
tidy room, and a candle burning in the 
socket, are all sources of annoyance to him. 
Come, ye mistresses of families! see if a 
useful lesson cannot be learned from my 
remarks. 

There is one habitation at which I am an 
occasional visitor, that presents a pattern of 
good housewifery. Kind, quiet, and thought- 
ful, without bustle, and without ostentation, 
the mistress, by her systematic and perse- 
vering attention to her friends, renders her 
house one of the most comfortable and de- 
lightful in the world. All my wants are 
anticipated; all my peculiarities provided 
for; so that, whether I go out or come in, 
I have constantly the feeling that I am cared 
for. There is no negligent servant in the 
establishment, and why ? because the mis- 
tress is a good housewife. She sees that 
the servants do their duty. She has kind- 
ness enough to desire to make her guests 
happy, and industry sufficient to effect her 
purpose. Mistresses of families! again I 
say, listen to the admonitions of Old Hum- 
phrey, and be good housewives. 



SEPARATION FROM THE WORLD. 

The intercourse of christians with the 
world should resemble that of angels; 
who, when they have been sent on mes- 
sages from heaven, have discharged their 
duties with the utmost promptitude and 
haste ; and have then joyfully flown back 
to their home in the presence of Him, 
whose favour constitutes the whole of 
their happiness. 
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Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, pos- 
sess, each theii own indigenoua wild species 
of the genut Boi, (pi that of the ox,) — 
which have neTcr submitted to the domi- 
nion of man. While the domestic m, of 
which the wild ori^n is unknown, the zebu, 
the common buffalo, Mid the yack of Tibet, 
hare been reclaimed by bis carej these, 
more untractable in disposition, and more 
ferocious in temper, have resisted his ef- 
foTts, and defied his power. The aurochs 
of Lithuania, the arni, the gour, and the 
gyal of India ; the bison and the musk-ox 
of North America ; and the savage buffiilo, 
of South Africa, have lived free and unfet- 
lered by the yoke of servitude. 

Of these wild and dangerous natives or 
ihe mountains and the wilderness, one of 
Ihe most remarkable Is the buffalo of Africa, 
(Bot Cafer.) It is found in troops, in 
Southern Afi'ica, but not within the tropical 
line. The localities it frequents, are the 



watered glens, and ravines among the hilbt 
and, like the rhinoceros, it is fnid of wal- 
lowii^ in the pools or marshes. Most Aln- 
can travellers, from Spamnan to Burchell, 
have given some account of this remarkable 
animal, and all sigree in describing it U 
fierce and treacherous. The expression of 
its countenance is savage, daring, and nwl^ 
volent, an effect to which the character of 
the boms not a little contributes. Theia 
formidable weapotia are so enlarged at ibeir 
base, that, like an impeitetrable iDass of 
iron, they covet the whole of the forehead ; 
the; then bend downwards, and soioewhal 
backwards, but are curved upwanls at the 
points. The base is rugsed, and the m- 
neifl colour black. Though not much bfier 
thu the ox of Europe, the Cape buffiJo a 
much larger in bulk, and more robust in 
alt its proportions. Possessing amazing 
strength, and no incoosiderable share ta 
^eetness, it tears its way through the thickets, 
and up the mounts sides, leaving the huri- 
ter in the distance, unless, indeed, aa M 
often the case, it commenc i llie aggression. 
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ripping open both horse and man, and 
trampling their mangled bodies beneath its 
feet. This formidable species is covered 
with short black hair, thinly scattered ; that 
on the under lip, and about the comers of 
the mouth, being elongated so as to form a 
scanty beard. The ears are large and pen- 
dent, the limbs short and thick, the shoul- 
ders high and muscular, the tail short and 
tufled. The hide is so dense as to be al- 
most bullet-proof. When duly prepared, it 
is in high esteem among the colonists and 
Hottentots, as it possesses great strength 
and durability, and is therefore preferred 
for various purposes, where such qualities 
are requisite. 

Mr. Burchell observes, that the strength, 
ferocity, and treacherous disposition of the 
Cape buffalo, " render it dangerous to be 
attacked without caution, or without the 
certain means of escape at hand.'' At 
Bloem's Fountain, in the country of the 
Koras, his people roused a lion, a lioness, 
and her two cubs, together with a bufialo, 
which latter was chased and shot; of this 
individual he gives the following account : 
*' The present animal was a male, and ap- 
parently not young ; as the points of its 
horns were much worn, and its ears exceed- 
ingly torn and cut, probably in forcing its 
way through the thickets, or in butting and 
fighting with others of its species. The 
Hottentots say they are seldom found with 
ears quite entire ; and my own observations 
confirm the remark. The meat was in taste 
like coarse beef; but in younger animals it 
is very palatable and wholesome, and firee 
from any unpleasant flavour." 

Powerful and resolute as the buffalo is, 
it falls a frequent prey to the lion, who, 
after satiating his appetite, leaves the rest 
to the hyenas, jackals, and vultures. M. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON READING. 

The other day it happened that, while I 
was sitting in the midst of a family, with 
several young people around rae, the doc- 
tor called, one of the party being a little 
ailing. Now, the doctor is a friendly man, 
of good parts, and of a kind-hearted dispo- 
sition ; but very unsound in his religious 
views, inasmuch as iie is guided bv his 
own opinions instead of the scriptursa re- 
cords of eternal truth. 

It has i^en puzzled me how it is that 
some medical men, who so ardently seek to 
know, and who understand so much better 
than others, every thing in reference to the 



wonderful frame- work of the body, should 
manifest so much apathy and ignorance re- 
specting the soul. I always liked the so- 
ciety of medical men, but for all that. Old 
Humphrey is not one tliat will tickle their 
ears with pleasant words when he sees an 
opportunity of touching their hearts with a 
salutary truth. There are many doctors 
who are well versed in, and influenced by 
the holy scriptures, to their own advan- 
tage, and to that of their patients ; but there 
are others who think neither of the souls <. f 
their patients, nor of their own. 

We were speaking of books, and of the 
great influence they had over the minds of 
their readers, when the doctor unhesitat- 
ingly gave it as his opinion, that young 
people should be permitted to read what 
books they pleased, good and bad, without 
restriction, to enable them to form a correct 
judgment respecting them. 

" Young persons," said he, "who are not 
allowed to do this, are sure to form very 
cramped and precise notions." 

"Well," thinks I, "the doctor gives 
his physic to those who want it, and why 
should not Old Humphrey ? A little dose 
on this occasion cannot hurt the doctor, 
and if it should do him no good, perhaps it 
may do some to the young people round 
me," for they very naturally thought a good 
deal of what fell from the lips of their me- 
dical friend. 

" Let us see," said I, ** how this prin- 
ciple would work in common life; for my 
notions, I must confess, are so 'cranped and 
precise,' that I prefer, as a guide in such 
matters, the experience of a thoughtful pa- 
rent, to the inexperience of a thoughtless 
child. What say you to allow your own 
children to roam about your own surgery, 
and to let them taste, without restraint, 
what they like, to enable them to form a 
correct judgment respecting them ? The first 
packet might be magnesia, and it might do 
them good ; but if the second happened to 
be arsenic, which is not very unlike it, they 
would infallibly be poisoned. If, instead 
of going to the substances, they went to the 
liquids, the first phial might have in it tinc- 
ture of rhubarb, an excellent stomachic, 
but the second might contain prussic acid, 
which, if highly concentrated, would inflict 
immediate death. 

" There is a difference between books and 
the contents of the surgery, certainly, and 
it is this — that the one is medicine for the 
body, and the other for the soul. Books 
and medicines are both influential, and the 
prussic acid which destroys the life of the 
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body, is not more deadly than the bad 
books that poison the principles of the 
soul," 



THE MARRIAGE SUPPER. 

Of the great Teacher who came from 
God, it is recorded that his very enemies 
were constrained to say, *^ Never man spake 
as he did." There seems to have been 
something, both in the matter and manner 
of his teaching, which distinguished it from 
all others. He delivered much of his doc- 
trine in parables, and among them that of 
the marriage of the king's son holds a dis- 
tinguished place. The reader will find it 
recorded in the 22nd chapter of Matthew, 
and also in the 14th of Luke. Reader, did 
you ever examine it ? If not, allow me to 
assist you in doing it. 

The parable was originally spoken to the 
Jews, the people to whom our Saviour was 
principally sent ; among whom he exercised 
his public ministry, and to whom the first 
gospel invitation was given ; though, unhap- 
pily, they set light by them, despised 
their own mercies, and so counted tnem- 
selves unworthy of eternal life. Let it 
not be so with us ; let us take warning, 
and profit by their example ! 

Tne parable implies, as all our Lord's 
teaching while on earth did, that all the 
posterity of Adam are by nature in a 
guilty, lost, or fallen state; and so the 
gospel id the rich provision of the God of 
all grace for their relief, that they may 
not perish in their sins. 

Now, in this beautiful parable, God the 
Father is represented as the King, whose 
grace and love are the original spring of 
all. Jesus Christ is the Son, who is the 
Bridegroom of his church. The servants 
are the prophets ; John the Baptist, and 
the apostles ; some of whom are sent be- 
fore, others afler, the feast is prepared. 
The guests invited are, first, the Jews at 
Jerusalem, then those who were scattered 
abroad ; and lastly us, perishing gentiles. 
The feast itself is the blessings of the 
everlasting gospel. 

The things provided for this feast, or 
marriage supper, are set forth under the 
metaphors of ** oxen and fatlings,'' con- 
formably to the language of the prophets. 
See Prov. ix. 2; Isa. xxv. 6 ; and chap. 
Iv. 1, 2. Thus the provisions of the gos- 
pel are represented by the choicest and 
iiiost delicious dainties, marrow and fat- 
ness. Here God hath provided, both for 
himself and sinners, a sumptuous enter- 
tainment, at which they may feast toge- 



ther. He hath provided for himself a 
Lamb for a sacrifice, and one of infinite 
dignity and value, wherein he rests for 
ever well-pleased. He invites sinners also 
to partake of this feast, and be reconciled 
to him; to receive the free remission of 
sins, the adoption of children, and to feast 
abundantly on his love and grace, manr- 
fested in, and flowing freely through a 
crucified Saviour. Here he holds forth 
himself as their satisfying and everlasting 
portion; their Father, their God, and 
their all, in time and through eternity. 
What a feast is this ! it is truly a feast of 
love! 

To induce sinners to come to this feast, 
the King sends his servants to invite 
guests, telling them that all things are now 
read^. Much, indeed, was to be done in 
makmg ready this feast : perhaps, reader, 
you never thought of this. But the law 
which sinners had broken must be ful- 
filled ; reparation must be made to injured 
justice, by a complete and adequate atone- 
ment for sin; tne head of the serpent 
must be bruised ; the world, sin, and death, 
overcome; an everlasting righteousness 
brought in, and remission of sins and eter- 
nal life procured in a way consistent wiUi 
all the Divineperfections. But how should 
all this be effected ? What insurmount- 
able difficulties lay in the way of proYid- 
ing this feast ! Neither men nor angela 
could give the least assistance in this pre- 
paration. Infinite wisdom, however, con- 
trived it, and boundless love and grace 
carried it into full effect. To make all 
things ready, the eternal Word became in- 
carnate, and, in the form of a servant, was 
obedient to the will of his heavenly Father 
in the room of the guilty : the Holy One 
and the Just was made a curse, endured 
the death of the cross, and that for the 
sake of sinners: he died, and rose again 
from the dead, for their justification. Oh,, 
what a feast I how costly to the Father 1 
how costly to the Son ! Angels had never 
such a feast prepared for them 1 In this 
feast nothing is wanting to render it com- 
plete, nothing left; for us to provide, no- 
thing unprepared, nothing left for the 
guests to pay, except gratitude and praise 
to the munificent Donor. Every thing 
becoming his infinite bounty, and every 
thing suited to our wants; all are pro- 
vided ready to our hands. *' He spared 
not his own Son, and with Him he freely 
gives us all things." All is absolutely 
free, " vrithout money and without price," 
Isa. Iv. 1. But, reader, the invitation 
demands a speedy compliance ; you are 
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kmonrthe number invited; bevare how 
f on ^ht the mTitatioD ; remember Ihat 
all things are read; and waiting for yonr 
acceplaace. Every moment's dela; is 
dangeruus, and throwi contempt upon the 
featt and ita provider I *■ Hear, and your 
■oul shall iive " " Believe on the Lord 
Jeius Cbiitt, and yon shall be saved." 



CHBUIBTRY. No. IX. 
EAETHS. NO. 2. 

Tbe beryl, a green, transparent stone, 
yields, when analyzed, a aoft, white powder, 
which is one of Uie elementaiy earths. It 
is in itself destitute of taste and smell, and 
adheres to the tongue j propeities by which 
it may be known. From the sweet taste 
which it imparts to the adds, with which 
it will comhme, it has been termed glucina. 
This earth will neither harden nor contract 
by the application of heat. Considering 
the sour(« from which it is derived, it is 
not likely to be obtained in sufficient abun' 
dance to be of much utility. 

YTrniA is an earth that enters into the 
composition of two minerals, the gadolinite 
and the yttro-tantalite, both of which are 
found in Sweden. When separated from 
its combinations, it is a white powder, and 
il remarVable from the circumstance that its 
spedfic gravity, which is nearly 5, is greater 
than any other earth. 

Baeites is obtained Irom a mineral (br- 
meiiy called ponderous spar, in which it 
exists in combination with sulphuric acid. 
It is distinguished by its greyish white co- 
lour, porosity, and pungent taste. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 4. When exposed to the 
atmosphere, it attracts the vapour which 
may exist in it, swells, emits heat, and 
fella into a white powder in the same man- 
ner as lime. From the strong affinity it 
possesses for sulphuric add, their union 
IS always maintained with great tenacity. 
It is employed by chemists as a chemii^ 
test; il imparls a yellow tinge to flame, 
forms a gocu water-colour, and is a deadly 



cobur, and possesses an alkaline taste, but 
gives a purple colour to flame. It is ob- 
tained from a mineral found in a lead-mine 
at Stroniian, in Wales, and, in its combina- 
tion with sulphuric alAA, is by no means 
uncommon. Ndther strontites nor baiytes 
is soluble in water, and in this respect they 
differ from all the other earths. 

IjUE is an earth very abundantly found 



ly all parts of the world, though not 

lure state, (or it is usually in combi- 
with carbonic acid, with which it 
carbonate of lime. Marble, chalk, 
nestone, are carbonates of lime, and 
rery liiile the one from the other in 
omposition. Either of these three 
ices, when exposed for some time to 
e heat, will part with its carbonic 
nd the remaining substance is lime, 
' called quick lime. When thus pre- 
lime is of a white colour, of mode- 
rdness, easily powdered, and remark- 
r its burning, as well as somewhat 
aste. Its specific gravity is 3|. It 
efTecl of changing the blue colour of 
>les into green, and is incapable of 

e is of Irequent service in the arts, and 
adds to the number of conveniences 
ch we are surrounded. It is an im- 
. ingredient in the cements that are 
I building. Lime is also much used 
anure, on account of ils property of 
ng the putrelaclion of all animal and 
lie substances, and of maintaining a 
te sufficient to produce and preserve 
wth of plants. To the bleacher, the 

and other manulacturers, it is an 
mt substance. 

e is not unftequently combined with 
ric acid, forming sulphate of lime or 
1. When united with fluoric acid, 
! of lime, or fluor spar, is produced ; 
■ith phosph(»ic add, a phosphate of 
I constituent ingredient in the com- 
n of animal bones. Marble is a 
e of carbonate of lime and clay. Sir 
hrey Davy succeeded in decomposing 
rlh, as well as some others, ajid ob- 
its metallic base, to which he gave 
ne of calciuoi, 

iNEsiA, as found in nature, is always 
with some acid. Epsom salts is a 
te of magnesia, that is to say, mag- 
ombined with sulphuric add. When 
t is a soil white substance, with little 
r smell, and is unaffected by the most 

heat. It is extensivdy employed 
licine; and when calciiied, tnat is, 
id of its moisture by heat, it is an 
e to the poisonous e^ts of the mi- 
dds, Il lias also the useful property 
lying putrid waters. 



B FUNERAL OF A TEACHER. 
L letter to Mrs. IL More, at that tir 
idon, dated Aug. 18, 1795, one 
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'' I took my letter yesterday, to finish it 
at Cheddar; but alas! hurry, grief, and 
agitation, render it almost impossible for 
me to write a word ; however, I will en- 
deavour to convey to you, that we have just 
deposited the remains of our excellent Mrs. 
Baber, to mingle vnth her kindred dust. 
Who else has ever been so attended or fol- 
lowed to the grave ? Of the hundreds who 
attended, all had some token of mourning 
in their dress. All the black gowns in the 
village were to be seen, and those who had 
none, had, some broad, some little bits of 
narrow black ribbon, such as their few 
pence could provide. The house, the gar- 
den, the place before the door, was full. 
But how shall I describe it ? — not one single 
voice or step was heard — their very silence 
was dreadful ; but it was not the least af- 
fecting part to see their poor little ragged 
pocket handkerchiefs, not half sufficient to 
dry their tears. Some had none ; and those 
tears that did not fall to .the ground, they 
wiped off with some part of their dress. 
When the procession moved off, Mr.Boak, 
(the minister,) who was so good as to come 
to the very house, walked before the corpse, 
with his hat-band and gown on ; then the^ 
body ; then her sister, and myself, as chief-* 
mourners ; then the gentry, two and two ; 
next, the children, near two hundred ; then 
all the parish in the same order ; and though | 
the stones were rugs^ed, you did not hear a 
single footstep. When we came to the 
outer gate of the churchyard, where all the 
people used to pay their duty to her by 
[X)ws and courtesies, we were obliged to halt, 
for Mr. Boak to go in and put his surplice 
on, to receive the corpse with the usual 
texts. This was almost too much for every 
one, and Mr. Boak*s voice was nearly lost 
when he came to, *I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth ;' he could scarcely utter it ; 
but to feel it was much better. On our 
entrance into the church, the little remain- 
ing light we had left, discovered to us that 
it was almost full. How we were to be 
disposed of, I could not tell. I took my 
old seat with the children close by her 
place. Mr. Boak gave us a discourse of 
thirty-five minutes, entirely on the subject. 
His text was from St. John. ** Where I 
am, there shall also my sen'ant be.'' He 
said, he chose it because it was the last she 
made use of to him ; he added, she looked 
round her, and observed, it was comfort- 
able to have khid friends, but much better 
to have God with one ! The sermon was 
affecting and bold, and he said, with energy 
in his voice, and firmness in his look * This 



eminent christian first taught salvation in 
Cheddar 1' He was very tender in his ad- 
dress to the children, and concluded with a 
suitable prayer. 

" When we drew near to the gravej and 
the last solemn rite was performed, eveiy 
body threw in their nosegays. I was al- 
most choked. If you could for a moment 
doubt my account, I would add, that the 
undertaker from Bristol wept like a child, 
and confessed, that without payment, it was 
worth going a hundred miles to see such a 
sight. Here were no violent expressions of 
grief, for the deceased had taught them how 
to select suitable texts for such occasions, 
and when to apply the promises of scrip- 
ture. I think almost tears enough were 
shed to lay the dust. We returned, and 
when we joined the children in the great 
room, and missed her lively, sprightly figure 
^d movements, every heart sank.'' H. 



COMBINATIONS. 

The effects arising firom combinations 
amongst workmen are almost always inju- 
rious to the parties themselves. There are 
numerous instances in which the public 
'suffer by increased price at the moment, but 
are ultimately gainers from the permanent 
reduction which results; whilst, on the 
other hand, the improvements whidi are 
often made in machinery in consequence of 
^'a strike amongst the workmen," most 
frequently do injury, of greater or less dur- 
ation, to that particular class which gave 
rise to them. As the injury to the men and 
to their families is almost always move se- 
rious than that which a£fects their employen, 
it is of the utmost importance to the com- 
fort and happiness of the former class, that 
they should themselves entertain sound 
views upon this question. For this pur- 
pose a few illustrations of the principle here 
maintained, will probably have greater 
weight than any reasoning of a more ge- 
neral nature, though drawn from admitted 
principles of political economy. There is a 
process in the manufacture of gun-barrels, 
for making what, in the language of the 
trade, are called tkelps. The ikelp is a 
piece or bar of iron, about three feet long, 
and four inches wide, but thicker and 
broader at one end than at the other. The 
barrel of a musket is formed by forging out 
such pieces to the proper dimensions, and 
then folding or bending them into a cylin- 
drical form, until the edges overlap, so that 
they can be welded together. 

About twenty years ago, the workmen 
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employed at a very extensive factory in forging 
skelps out of bar-iron, " struck " for an ad- 
vance of wages ; and as their demands were 
very exorbitant, they were not immediately 
complied with. In the mean time, the 
superintendent of the establishment directed 
his attention to the subject, and it occurred 
to him, that if the circumference of the 
rollers, between which the bar of iron was 
rolled, were to be made equal to the length 
of a skelp, and if the groove in which the 
iron was compressed, instead of being of the 
same width and depth throughout, were cut 
gradually deeper and deeper, fiom some 
point in the rollers, until it returned to the 
same point, then the bar-iron passing be- 
tween such rollers would have a corres- 
ponding form, that is, gradually increasing 
in thickness from one end to the other. 
On making the trial, it was found to suc- 
ceed perfectly ; and a great reduction of hu- 
man labour was effected by the process ; 
and the workmen who had acquired a pe- 
culiar skill in forging the skelps, ceased to 
derive any advantage from their dexterity. 

It is somewhat singular that another and 
a still more remarkable instance of the ef- 
fect of combinations among workmen should 
have occurred but a few years since in the 
same trade. The process of welding the 
skelps, so as to convert them into guu-bar- 
lels, required much skill, and after the ter- 
mination of the war, the demand for mus- 
kets having greatly diminished, the number 
of persons employed in making them was 
very much reduced. This circumstance 
rendered combination more easy; and upon 
one occasion, when a contract had been en- 
tered into for a considerable supply to be 
delivered on a fixed day, the men all struck 
for such an advance of wages as would have 
caused the completion of the contract to be 
attended with a very heavy loss. In this 
difficulty, the contractors resorted to a mode 
of welding the gun-barrel, for which a pa- 
tent had been taken out by one of their 
number some years prior to this event 
The plan had not then succeeded so well 
as to come into general use, in consequence 
of the cheapness of the usual mode of weld- 
ing by hand-labour, combined with some 
other difficulties with which the patentee 
had to contend. But tlie stimulus produced 
by the combination of workmen, induced 
him to make new trials, which were at- 
tended with so much success, that he was 
enabled to introduce such a facility in 
welding gun-barrels by rollers, and such 
perfection in the work itself, that, in all 
probability, very few will in future be 
welded by hand-labour. The process con- | 



sisted in folding a bar of iitHi, about a foot 
long, into the form of a cylinder, with thi' 
edges a little overlapping. It was then 
placed in a furnace, and being taken out 
when raised to a melting heat, a triblet, or 
cylinder of iron, was placed in it, and the 
whole was passed quickly tlirough a pair 
of rollers. The effect of this was, thut the 
welding was performed in a single heating, 
and the remainder of the elongation neces- 
sary for extending the skelps to the lengtii 
of the musket-barrel, was performed in a 
similar, but a lower temperature. The work- 
men who had combined, were, of course, 
no longer wanted, and instead of benefiting 
themselves by their combination, they were 
reduced permanently, by this improvement 
in the art, to a much lower rate of wages : 
for as the process of welding gun-barrels by 
hand required peculiar skill and consider- 
able experience, they had hitherto been in 
the habit of earning much higher wages 
than other workmen of the same class. 
On the other hand, the new method was 
far less injurious to the texture of the 
iron, which was now exposed only once, 
instead of three or four times, to the weld- 
ing heat ; so that the public derived ad- 
vantage from the superiority, as well as 
from the economy of the process. 

The same process has been extended 
to all other kinds of iron tubes, which has 
so reduced their price, that the employ- 
ment of them has become very general. 
They are now, consequently, to be found 
in the shops of all our larger ironmon- 
gers, of vanous length and diameter, with 
screws cut at each end, and are in con- 
stant use for the conveyance of gas for 
lighting, or of water for warming our 
houses. 

In the above instances cited by IVIr. 
Babbage, in his book on ** The Economy 
of Machinery and Manufactures," we see 
that of three parties, the public, the mas- 
ters, and the workmen, two were mate- 
rially advantaged by the effect of combina- 
tion, to the loss of the third. If the un- 
toward results of combinations be felt 
most where they can be least endured, 
surely it is the interest of every prudent 
artisan to think twice before he indirectly 
furnishes the means of injuring his own 
circumstances. 



A HINT FROM EXPERIENCE. 

The terms by which the idea of pleach- 
ing the gospel is impressed and accom- 
panied in the New Testament, imply that 
it is the promulgation of law, the issuing of 
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an edict, or the publication ot some notice 
which it concerns all men to know. Let 
the man who spends the six days in busi- 
ness, and the seventh in the pursuit of 
pleasure, ask himself if he can spare a mo- 
ment for the consideration of any thing 
beyond this life, whether he ever gave him- 
self any trouble in attempting to understand 
its purport, or to find out the person to 
whom it applies. In the extenuation of 
many sins a man might perhaps be allowed 
to plead the acknowl^ged infirmity of 
human nature, the influence of bad cus- 
toms, the deficiency or wrong bias of his 
education ; but what pretext, what excuse, 
with the slightest colour of plausibility, will 
he be able to allege at the bar of Divine 
justice, for having slighted, with an air of 
self-satisfied pride, contumely, or indiffer- 
ence, a gracious message fiom the Kmg of 
heaven, delivered to us by his own Son, 
who, to seal his exceeding great love, took 
upon him our nature, and became " a man 
of sorrows and acquainted vfiih grief," and 
died the accursed death of the cross ? 

Fellow- sinner, suffer the word of exhort- 
ation from one who, in looking back upon 
the devious turns and windings of a thorny 
life, is often visited with the most afflicting 
sentiments of regret, of remorse, but who 
sorrows for nothing so much as for the 
habit of thinking that God was too much 
taken up in managing the vast machine of 
the universe, or too justly offended, to lis- 
ten with compassion to ^e prayers, or to 
feel interest in the concernments of one 
who had so often neglected his precepts, 
and set at nought all his reproofs. It 
pleased God to bring him within sight of 
those awful regions where brooding dark- 
ness for ever abides, and there to give him 
a pledge of his love by conducting him in 
safety back again. Since that time he has 
made trial of God*s faithfulness, and has 
found, amidst the conflicts of this life, that 
it may be trusted, and that every day shows 
the benefit of reliance on his promises, and 
devotedness to' his service. 

If a young man would avoid those evil 
courses wherein many are wont to lay up 
such a stock of bitterness for old age ; if 
he would escape from the snares of some 
who seek to gratify their selfish or malig- 
nant propensities, by the embarrassments 
of unpractised youth ; if he would see the 
plots and schemes of those overthrown 
who are contriving to oppose his advance- 
ment in life cr reputation, let him call 
upon God, and seek to know him, and 
Jesus Ciirist, whom he hath sent. Let 
him be a diligent, a thoughtful, and a per- 



severing student of the holy scriptures. 
The same Jehovah who gave his servants 
the wisdom to indite this revelation of 
himself, will grant him the wisdom to un- 
derstand it. And though the sneers of 
the scoffer may appear too keen to be 
borne, the opposition of circumstances 
too strong and peculiar to be overcome; 
andjwhat is worse than all, though the heart 
is always too cowardly and faithless to be 
trusted — ^yet if we make resort unto God, 
by reading and prayer, he will by his Spirit 
fortify the heart with inward strength, 
remove impediments that appeared insur- 
mountable, and soflen asperities which, 
when viewed from a distance, seemed in- 
supportable. 



HINT ON DRESS. 

Infants on whom, in fact, nature has put 
no constraint, and whom she has indeed in- 
spired with that kind of restlessness which 
creates an abhorrence to quiet and restraint, 
are so bound up by their nurses, almost 
similar to the mode observed in China, 
that they have not the proper use of their 
limbs. To me it appears perfectly ob- 
vious that the great desire implanted in 
all young animals to run, bound, and 
frisk, has not been given in vain, by the 
great Creator of all instincts ; and that the 
free, muscular movements of the infant, 
unquestionably give ease and flexibility, if 
not strength, to the exertions of the man, 
and perhaps such motions convey to him 
the nrst ideas of existence. That they 
must be a source of much valuable know- 
ledge cannot be doubted ; and thus an ab- 
suid custom, which is merely adopted to 
save idle nurses a little trouble, tends to 
impoverish both the minds and bodies of a 
whole generation. This leads me to think 
that the peculiar strength, proportion, and 
agility I nave often had occasion to observe 
in the East, particularly among the Turks, 
is in a peculiar degree to be attributed to 
the looseness of dress which is adopted 
from the moment of their existence. It 
contributes much to the rapidity of growth, 
and no attempt is made, like as in other na- 
tions, to screw or dandify the body into any 
state, with the absurd idea of improving the 
shape, thus obstructing the grand organs 
of lifts: on the contraiy, they study that 
these shall be under no kind of restriction, 
but have the fullest play; and it may be 
added as a fact, that it rarely occurs that a 
Turk is afflicted with corns. The habits 
tfiey wear do not fetter any one part of the 
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Umbsy but allow the whole body to assume 
its natura. play ; in one word, it is in the 
Eastern world that man appears to rise in 
full stature, proportion, and agility. — Roe 
Wilton's Travels. 

An edict was passed in Germany, in the 
time of Joseph ii., prohibiting females 
from the use of stays, as injurious to their 
constitutions, which is conceived in most 
anxious and curious terms. 



DEDICATION TO GOD. 

Every ti'ue believer in Christ cheerfully 
yields himself unto God, as Christ's pur- 
chased possession, to be henceforth em- 
ployed by God in holy services for his own 
glory. The scripture often declares this. 
" Ye are not your own ; for ye are bought 
with a price : therefore glorify God in your 
body, and in your spirit, which are God's.'' 
" Whose I am, and whom I serve." " I 
beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the 
mercies of God, that ye present your bo- 
dies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable imto 
God, which is your reasonable service." 
" Ye are Christ's." " Yield yourselves 
unto God." 

And this surrender of ourselves to God 
is our bounden duty. If by serving sin, 
vanity, and the world, we had incurred 
great guilt, and were in imminent danger 
of eternal death ; and if Christ voluntarily 
delivered us, at the expense of his own 
sacred blood ; if the Father has manifested 
such wondrous love toward us miserable 
sinners ; if the Holy Spirit has deigned to 
enter our hearts and apply this great grace ; 
then, the least return we can make is to 
give ourselves up to Christ, and cheerfully 
to say, Here I am I Behold, Lord, the 
soul which thou claimest for thyself. It is 
indeed utterly unworthy of thy acceptance; 
in itself it is full of guilt, misery, and pol- 
lution. But thou who didst die for sinners, 
hast called, and I have come to thee to be 
justified through thy merits, and now to 
give myself to thee. Lord, I am thine, for 
hou art mine. Fit and prepare my soul 
for thy service : make me all thou wouldst 
have me to be ; use me in what way thou 
wilt : command me to what services thou 
pleasest: do with me, that is, with thy 
own, whatever seemeth thee good 1 

And this our duty is also our privilege. 
For, if we give not ourselves thus to God, 
¥re still serve sin, Satan, and the world ; 
we are still in bondage through fear of 
death ; we are employed in vile work, and 
occupied with mean pursuits. Hence it 



is a privilege to come out from the world, 
and to taste the liberty wherewith the Son 
of God emancipates the soul. It is a joy 
for the heart, after being so long enthralled, 
to find its proper Master, " whose service 
b perfect freedom." It is an honour, 
which humbles while it exalts, to be al- 
lowed to serve the glorious and ever-blessed 
God. That he will deign to employ such 
weak and worthless instruments ; that he, 
who could do so well without us, will give 
us work to do for him ; and that he maJces 
us, who were once so ill-disposed for serv- 
ing him, now quite glad to obey his will : 
—this is a privilege indeed ! For his com- 
mandments, brethren, are not grievous when 
we love God, Christ's yoke is easy, for it 
is lined with his own love. " Blessed are 
they that keep his testimonies, and that 
seek him with the whole heart." — Hafn- 
hleton. 



THE CROSS AT THE CONVENT OF 

SANTA CRUZ, 

NEAR THE CITY OF TEPIC, IN MEXICO. 

It is related that a certain arriero, or 
muleteer, discovered the contour of a cross 
upon the grassy sod. To perpetuate this 
resemblance, a cross of raised earth was 
made upon the outline, and remains to this 
day, vrithin a sacred enclosure, to be the 
object of veneration with all good catholics. 
A layman of the convent stated that a 
French astronomer, while making some ce- 
lestial observations upon the flat roof of 
that building, discovered, by the help of 
his glasses, that the site of the sacred em- 
blem was the exact altitude for receiving 
the image of the cross at Jerusalem, when 
reflected by the crystalline mirror of the 
bowed welkin ! ! 

The obligations between priests and lay- 
men seem likely to prove reciprocal in 
Mexico ; the priests for many ages duped 
nearly all the world, but now they are be- 
coming, in their turn, the dupes of any one 
who may deem it his interest to practise 
upon their credulity. 



CovETODSNESS. — He is too covetous, 
whom God cannot suffice : he hath all 
thmgs who hath Him that hath all things, 
Rom. viii. 32. 
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IIALLEY S COMET, AND COMETS 
GENERALLY. 

Although a great number of comets 
have appeared at different intervals, and 
those which have been astronomically ob- 
served amount to several hundreds, yet 
very little of their real nature is known. 
Remarkable as this fact is, it has not arisen 
from an indifference on the part of man- 
kind to turn their attention to these sin- 
gular erratic objects. The extraordinary 
and imposing aspects, as well as the mag- 
nitude which they often assume, their rapid 
motions, and the unexpected manner in 
which they frequently burst into view, 
could not fail of exciting astonishment, and 
eliciting a desire in the breast of inquiring 
man to understand their nature. 

It was not till very lately that the peri- 
rodic time (or the period occupied in tra- 

VOL. III. 



versing its orbit) of more than one comet 
v^as known, and even now three only can be 
numbered. To the celebrated Doctor Hal- 
ley, the second astronomer royal, of whom 
we have given some account at p. 53 of this 
volume, the honour of this discovery is due. 
He computed the elements of the orbit of a 
comet which he himself had observed in 
the year 1682, and finding them to agree 
very nearly with those of the comets of 
1 607 and 1 53 1 , as well as that the intervals 
elapsed did not materially differ from each 
other, he considered it probable that they 
were but successive appearances of the same 
body ; and upon referring to the past his- 
tory of comets, he found that one had been 
seen similarly passing retrograde, or from 
east to west, (which, being contrary to the 
general motions of planetary bodies, or 
from west to east, is called retrograde,) be- 
tween the earth and the sun in die summer 
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of 1456, and also that another had been 
seen in 1305 : this interval of 75 and dou- 
ble interval of 151 years, together with the 
retrograde motion, convinced him of their 
identity ; and, accordingly, he ventured to 
predict its return again in 1758. 

Upon nicer calculations, which the im- 
proved state of astronomical science after- 
wards afforded, its return to its perihelion 
was predicted by Clairaut, a French astro- 
nomer, to take place on the 15th of April, 
1759, and it actually arrived at that pomt 
of its orbit on March 13, within thirty- 
three days of the time computed.* 

Another period of its revolution is now 
nearly completed, and the best computa- 
tions predict that it will shortly become 
visible in our hemisphere, and pass its pe- 
rihelion on November 7th next. (See the 
Christian -Almanack for the present year, 
published by the Religious Tract Society.) 
It appears likely, for the only time in the 
life of the present generation, to become an 
object of our astonished gaze and admira- 
tion, and to occupy a large portion of the con- 
▼eisation of our fomilies and friends. We 
therefore consider that a few particulars of 
this interestmg wanderer^ as well as of co- 
mets generally, may at this time not be 
unacceptable to our readers. 

We have explained at page 427 of our 
last volume that the orbits of the planets 
are ellipses or ovals with the sun, about 
which they revolve, situated in one of the 
foci which is common to all the orbits. In 
like manner the orbits of the comets are 
also ovals, but of very different dimensions ; 
those of the former differing very little from 
circles, whilst those of the latter are long 
and flat, or what is technically termed of 
great eccentricity. It may not be amiss 
to eirplain the astronomical meaning of the 
latter term. 

In the annexed diagram, we have repre- 
fented two ovals of very different eccentri- 




cities. The points marked C in the one 
and O in the other, represent their true cen- 
tres respectively, as is shown by the inter- 

* For an explanation «f the terms "perihelion," 
" aphelion," &c., see Weekly Victor, for 1834, p. 



section of their longer and shorter axis ; but 
the point marked F is the common focus 
of the two ovals ; therefore in the lesser oval 
the distance F C is its eccentricity, and in 
the larger one F O is its eccentricity ; that 
is, the eccentricity of an elliptical orbit of 
a planet or comet is the distance of the sun 
from its centre. 

The engraving at the head of this article 
represents the orbit of Halley*s comet, and 
also of some of the planets forming the solar 
system, drawn upon an accurate scale, by 
which their relative magnitudes may be 
seen by inspection. The sun is represent- 
ed in the common focus of all the orbits ; 
and the following table will at once show 
the amount of eccentricity of each, as well 
as the periodic times of the respective bo- 
dies traversing their trackless paths, by 
which it may be seen how great is the ec- 
centricity of the orbit of Halley's comet 
compared with that of the planets ; and as 
the orbits of all comets are similar, it must 
at once appear to our riders that when at 
their perihelion they are so near the sun, 
compared with their distance from that lu- 
minary when at their aphelion, or greatest 
distance, the extremes of heat and cold 
to which they are necessarily exposed must 
be such as to render the existence of either 
animal or vegetable life with which we are 
acquainted impossible. 

Periodic Time. 
Orbit of Eccentricity. Years. Days. 

Mercuiy 0206 . . and 87 

Venus 006 . . 224 

Earth 0.017 . . 1 

Mars 0.093 . . 1 321 

Jupiter 048 . . 11 317 

Saturn 0.056 . . 29 174 

Georgium Sidus. . 0.047 . . 84 8 

Halley's Comet . . 17.985 . . 76 

One of the most remarkable circum- 
stances connected with our knowledge of 
comets is, that their head or nucleus is not, 
as is commonly supposed, a solid body, 
but the whole object is a mass of highly 
transpartot vapour ; so transparent indeed, 
diat '' the stars dim twinkle through their 
shadowy form," those of lesser magnitude 
remaining distinctly visible at the time they 
are coT^«d by the densest portion of a 
comet's substance, although the same stars 
would have been obliterated from our view 
by an ordinary fog on the s\u>face of the 
earth; and since it is not doubted that 
comets shine, like the plaOiets, by reflected 
light only, they can be regarded as no other 
than great masses of thin vapour, suscepti- 
ble of being penetrated by the solar rays. 
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and reflectmg them alike teom their interior 
parts, as well as from their surfaces. There 
are' also other circumstances ii? their ap- 
pearance which lead to the above conclu- 
sion, as to the nature of the material of 
ivhich they are formed, and the following 
evidence is so striking, that we must not 
pass it over in silence;^ It was computed, 
that in 1827 a comet would pass between 
the earth and the sun exactly on a line con- 
necting those two bodies, and censequently 
it was eicpected that if the comet possessed 
a sc^id nucleus, it would appear like a dark 
spot crossing the spn's disk, precisely in the 
same manner as the planets Mercury and 
Venus appear under like circumstances, or 
the moon in a solaa* eclipse. Unfortunately 
for British astronomers, the clouds pre- 
vented their seeing the sun at the com- 
puted time, but the foreign astronomers 
were more fortunate : both at Vivii|rs and 
Marseilles, they looked diligently for it, 
but no trace whatever of either spot or 
cloud was visible, a good proof of the 
transparent nature of these -lingular appear- 
ances. 

When comets first make their appear- 
ance, they generally resemble a round film 
of vapour, with little or no pretensions to a 
tail, but they increase in brilliancy and the 
acquisition of a tail as they draw near to 
the sun; but it is after they have passed 
their perihelion, when emerging from the 
brilliancy of the solar light in which they 
have been for n short time obscured, that 
they assume their greatest splendour : the 
tail, which during tibe approach to the peri- 
helion had followed the comet, now pre- 
cedes it, generally with a small degree of 
curvature, probably arising from the resist- 
ance of the ether (an extremely thin vapour) 
which is supposed to pervade all space. 
The tails are of enormous lengths; the 
comet of 161 1 had a tail no less than 
thirty-four millions of leagues in length : 
the comet of 1744 had its tail divided 
into- six different branches^ separated by 
dark intervals, each of them about four 
degrees broad, and forty long. Many have 
no tails at all, as for example Encke's and 
Biela's comets; but these are small and in- 
significant objects compared with those we 
have been speaking of; the chief thing that 
causes them to be more particularly noticed 
is the eircumstance, that they are the only 
two besides Halley*s comet, that are known 
to b^ong to the solar system, and whose 
periodic times have been determined. 

In general (he light of comets is dull ; 
that of 1811 was only equal to the tenth 



part of the light of the full moon, but in- 
stances are on record of their having been 
seen in full daylight. Of the actual num- 
ber^of comets litde is known : it has been 
computed by'the theory of probabilities, 
that there may be upwards of elevei mil-' 
lions that come within the known extent 
of the solar system. But M. Arago, upoa 
a different computation, considers that the 
number may be about seven millions. 

S— s. 



EXECUTION AT GOTTEHBUEO. 

Flagrant crimes rarely occur in Swe- 
den, and an execution had not occurred for 
twenty-four years previous to my visit. An 
afiair, howefver, attended with marked atro- 
city, had taken place a Tew days previous 
to my arrival. A Danish vessel was boarded 
and plundered by some ruffians who had 
been. long notorious for bad conduct. They 
also murdered two men and a boy, who 
formed the crew. On the crime being dis- 
covered, the whole country turned out to 
hunt them from their lurking place. They 
were apprehended and brought to trial. 
And here, it may be observed, it is laid 
down as a fundamental principle in the cri- 
minal code, that in cases of murder, no 
proof of a circumstantial nature is admitted 
as sufficient for inflicting capital puni^h-^ 
ment; of course, hearsay must be of lesflt 
authority. This can only proceed on two 
grounds ; namely, the full confession of the 
criminal, or on positive evidence of the 
crime being actually seen as committed. 
Should this not happen, he is confined to 
jail, where it oilen occurs that the honor 
of a guilty conscience, prompts him to con- 
fess his crime, and thus satisfy the ends of 
justice. The ring-leader here first admit- 
ted the full extent of his guilt, and showed 
the greatest marks of contrition. He was 
permitted to address the plople on Sunday^ 
firom the vnndow of his prison, in a kind of 
sermon, which, it is said, was delivered 
with great sincerity and devotion. At the 
distance of three months, the others confess- 
ed, and were all led out for execution. The 
mode of punishment was as follows : their 
right hands were first cut off, atid immedi- 
ately after, their heads ; when their bodies, 
with the clothes, were stretched horizontally 
on the top of three different wheels, attached 
each to the top of a pole about tv^relve fee 
high. The heads were nailed on separate 
poles, of a similar height. This execution 
took place two English miles to the south 
of Gotlenburg, at the side of the road, 
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and ihe mangled remaiiu are thu* exhi- 
bited ta terrorem, till they diop, from the 
efiect9 of the elemfnta 1 

Thete inijerable men sacrificed theii 
Ivei for the commission of an act of piiacji 
and murder, which, as it nerer occurred in 
the memor7 of the oldest inhabitant, had 
naturally excited unireraaJ honor and in- 
dntnation in the minds of the Swedes. — 
Sue WilmtCt Traselt. 



B0T4NT.— No. VI. 




If the title given to this assemblage of 
plants seem hard, that hardness is compen- 
sated by the feciiilj vrith which the wood- 
SOTiel, the pattern and represenlalire of all 
the rest, is found and dislin^ished. In 
every plantation, wood, oc shrubbery, this 
pi«tty little weed may he found. If any 
person to whom It is a stranger should take 
a walk into a wood, especially where the 
stumps of trees ate ready to afford a hiding 

Elace, he will soon find a pale green leaf, 
ke the trefoil or shamrock, with an agree- 
able acid lasle. These marks will denote 
the wood-sorrel with no less ceruioty thao 
the most laboured descriptions. Older 
naturalists of this counUy, who sometimes 
wrote in latin, called the wood-sorral (ri- 
folium acctotum, ot soul tiefoil, a name. 



though somewhat old-&shioiied, extremdy 
apt and impressive. 

Il is ea^ to guess, without the help of a 
dictionary of etymologies, that sorrel comet 
fium four, a term more familiarly applied 
to a species of dock, well known (br its 
acid properties. The terms wood-sorrel 
point out the naturp and situaii<Hi of the 
plant, and are of themselves its best de- 
scription. We have heard some people 
say, when advised to take exercise for the 
preservation or improvementor their health, 
that they do not relish a walk because they 
have no object. Surely if we stray into a 
wood, and mark with what care the Al- 
mighty provides for the defence and wel- 
hxe of a little plant, that seems to flourish 
when all its iKighbouts have long sbce 
been stripped of their leafy honours, we 
canool be said to walk without an object. 
While nearly all vegetable nature sleeps to 
recruit her strength, as if in unmarked 
preparation fbr the beautiful displays of the 
ensumg spring, a few herbs are still fiesh 
and thriving, as if to leach desponding 
man, that the Divine goodness even in tiie 
wioiry season of adversity does not sleep, 
but ever scatters here and there some 
patches of pleasant green, as pledges of re- 
turning spnng. 

The plants of this order have ten sta- 
mens, with awl-shaped filaments. These 
filament^i, if examined with a lillle attention. 
Will be found to be connected together at 
their base A flower of the wood-sorrel 
will serve (or examination, and may be 
foimd so early as April. In our engraving the 
germen, or unripe seed-vessel c, resembles a 
five-cornered pillar or pyramid. If we in- 
spect the sides of this seed-vessel, they 
seem (o he each one composed of a single 
leaf, as represented in d, which has its 
edges folded together and fastened by mu- 
tual adhesion. In the plants of this order 
we have a variety of fives. For we have 
five divisions in the calyx, five petals, twice 
five stamens, five cells in the germen or 
fruit, and five styles. Pythagoras was ac- 
customed to ascribe extraordinary proper- 
ties to certain numbers. Now il appears 
that tlie philosopher was a veiy close ob- 
server of nature, from whence he fetched 
the knowledge of these apparently mystical 
properties. The pentad, <s number five, 
was called the number of the world, inas- 
much as there are five zones in the great 
world, and five senses in the litde world, 
ar microcosm of a man. We see by this 
example, which is only one among many, 
that the number five is of no less account 
unong botanists, than il was among Ihe 
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followers of Pythagoras. We might call 
the practice of tracing the predominance of 
certain numbers, the arithmetic of botany. 
The seeds f, in each cell of the cap- 
sule, are few in number, and are attached 
to the inner angle of the cell, or at tlie seam 
of our imaginary leaf. When young, they 
are enclosed within a fleshy coat, called an 
(xrillus, e, which, opening at a chink, 
and contracting through Uie influence of 
heat, jerks the seed to a considerable dis- 
tance. The contraction of this lodgment 
has a tendency to squeeze out the seed, 
but this tendency is checked by the edges 
of the orifice, which is a little too small to 
let it pass freely, till a slight shake affects 
it, when the hinderance is suddenly over- 
come, and the confined seed expelled with 
force, that it may sow itself at a convenient 
interval from the parent herb. With what 
apparent ease doth Divine wisdom bring 
about its endsl The mode in which a 
grain of wheat, or a pea, is urged to a dis- 
tance, by pressing it between the thumb 
and finger, is not more simple than the pro- 
cess here described. A little shrub growing 
upon the pines or firs of California, fires a 
volley of seeds in the face of the collector, 
by a similar contrivance, only, instead of the 
arillus or peculiar coat, it has a berry. 
Wiien in that country, the writer took 
some pains to ascertain the nature of the 
mechanism by which it was effected, and 
intends giving a more particular account of 
it when he treats of the missleto and its re- 
lated plants. 

Examples. 

Oxalis. — Calyx five divisions, either free 
or united at the base, as in the English spe- 
cies. Petals five, either free or slightly united 
at their base or claw. Stamens ten, filaments 
united a short distance from the base, under 
which condition, they are said to be mona- 
delphous, or forming one brotherhood. 

OxdUs Cormculata, yellow flowered 
wood-sorrel, a. Berkenhout has the 
,credit of havmg first introduced this plant 
to the notice of botanists, to whom it 
had been communicated by Mr. Turner, 
who found it near Exeter. It has since 
been gathered near Cuckfield, in Sussex, 
and in Scotland, near Stirling, by Dr. Bu- 
chanan. Root fibrous. Stems small, spread- 
ing widely on the ground, and often taking 
root ; round, reddish-coloured, and downy. 
Leaves alternate, often nearly opposite, di- 
vided into three leaflets, which are com- 
monly heart-shaped, and downy. Flower- 
stalks axillary, or proceeding from tlie bo- 
som of the leaves ; erect, bearing an umbel 
of a few declining flowers with a pair of 



small leaves, which fill the office of an in- 
volucre. In the figure a, there is only one 
flower-stalk or peduncle represented above 
the involucre, which is sometimes the case. 
Flowers small and yellow. Fruit large and 
pyramidal. Stamens united at the base. 
This plant, though rare in this countiy, is 
found scattered over various quarters of the 
world ; in the islands of Teneriffe, Isle of 
France, Japan, Caribbees, Mexico, &c. 

Oxalit AcetoteUa, wood-sorrel. — ^This 
plant grows very commonly in all our woods 
and thickets. The leaves may be found, in 
winter, sheltered beneath the protection of 
stumps and withered leaves; the flowers 
appear betimes in the spring, and late in 
summer; the capsules are found darting 
forth their little shining seeds on the slightest 
touch, by means of the arillus, or little 
elastic case before described. It is custom- 
ary to speak of this plant as having no 
stem, which, in our judgment, is not cor- 
rect, for the little red leafy string, by 
now lyin^ before us, is evidently a stem, 
though of a very humble description. The 
essential characteristic of a stem is the 
presence of leaves or leaf-buds, by which 
it is formed ; as in fact all stems are merely 
the collective depositories of the vessels 
sent down to the root by the leaves. In 
the wood-sorrel we find the base of the 
leaf enlarged, and emitting froin its bosom 
another leaf-bud, which, after proceeding 
a short distance, expands into a leaf, in 
form and nature like its parent. These 
leaves break off a little above their base, 
and leave behind them a small scale to 
attest their former presence, as repre- 
sented in the engraving just referred to. To 
adopt the common phraseology, and say 
that the root is scaly, is to convey no in- 
formation that is certain and definite, for 
the Question arises. What are these scales ? 
to which the right answer is,The remnants 
of fallen leaves. The resemblance of this 
plant to trefoil, whence it was called by 
old botanists, tnfolium acetosum, and the 
acidity of its leaves, will easily distinguish 
it from all others. 



SUNSHINE. 



When I look at the sun, and call to 
mind that it is a million of times the size 
of the earth, and ninety-five millions of 
miles from us, it so oppresses my brain 
with thoughts of infinity, that I am glad 
to turn off to sometliiug a little better 
suited to my weak understanding. It is 
uo use grappling wiili conceptions beyond 
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<NV power. My head can no mare bear Id 
icAect oo the magnitude of the son dan 
■nne efe can endore to gaae opoo in 
fanchtest nooo-daj beams. 

jf noold williDgiy keep witfain ocMnpass, 
aad say in reference to God*s creatioDy as I 
noold ever wish to say in regard to the 
hidden things of the Almighty, ^Lord, 
iny heart u not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty : neither do I exercise myself in great 
Batters, or in things too high fat me." 

Bat I was aboat to sp»k of smishine. 
Oh how gloriously it arrays the heavens and 
the earth with brightness! The scenes 
are very beautiful that present themselves 
to the eye in spring, when the trees put 
forth their green leaves, and the birds war- 
ble the joy that they do not know how to 
keep to themselves. And not less so in 
summer, when the blossoms and flowers 
abound, and the woods are folly clothed. 
What can be more attractive than autumn, 
with its fruit and com, and its trees with 
coloured leaves! And who is there that 
will deny that the bare branches of winter's 
oaks, and elms, and thom bushes, when 
sprinkled with snow, or sparkling with 
hoar frost, are not lovely to look upon ? and 
yet to each and to all of these what a won- 
drous additional beauty does sunshine 
give! 

Look at sunshine on the snowy cloud ; 
the clear blue sky, the gre^ meadow 
spotted with crocuses, the hay-field when 
the country people are at woric there ; the 
waving com, while the reapers cut it and 
bhid it into sheaves; tlie broad-breasted 
mountain, or the sharp-pointed crag. Or, 
look at it when glittering on the murmuring 
brook, the weather-cock of the village 
church, or the vindow panes of a cottage. 
Oh it is a glorious thing ! but this is oiiJy 
the sunshine of the eye. The sun must 
be visible, or we cannot enjoy it. 

There is another sunshine, and I hope 
that you are no stranger to it. It is not 
confined to times and seasons, to the clear- 
ness of the atmosphere, and the state of the 
weather. // is not seen, but felt. It is 
known by all who humbly, and honestly, 
and diligently discharge their daily duties ; 
by those who forgive their enemies ; deal 
their bread to the hungry ; bring the poor, 
that are cast out, to their houses ; and 
clothe the naked. It is felt by the mother 
as she presses her smiling babe to her 
bosom, and commends it to God ; by the 
father, when liis children grow up in virtue, 
imd remember their Creator in the days of 
their youtli ; and !>y the sunday-school 
teacher, when he sees the scholars improve 



j that are eommitted to his chaise. He who 
\ visits the fatherless and the widow in dieir 
' affliction is sore to know it, and individuals 
I and families fieel it when they dw«U in 
unity and afiection. This is the sunshme 
I of the heart, and they vrho delight to do 
good to others, who act jusdy, kindly, 
charitably, generously, nobly, will be sore 
to find its influenfie in their bosoms. You 
cannot take away trouble, nor give happi- 
ness to anocheTy without feeling this sun- 
shine. 

But there is yet another kind of son- 
shine, which is not dependent on dbe beams 
of the created sun, nor on the kindly 
a£fections of the human heart. A sunshine 
that comes direct from One far more glori- 
ous than the sun in his noon-day bright- 
ness. It is known when it pleases God to 
lift up the light of his countenance upon 
us. At times we feel it when reading the 
book of truth ; die words come home to us, 
we see that the Lord is gracious, our souls 
magnify, and our spirits rejoice in God our 
Saviour. We feel it too in the hour of 
prayer and praise, when our heavenly Fa- 
ther is pleased to bear witness with our 
spirit^ that our petition is heard, and our 
sacrifice of praise accepted. We know its 
influence when the mess^iger of grace to 
guilty moi proclaims fiora the pul[Ht the 
glad tidings of salvation. We acknowledge 
its power when christian men, in christian 
institutions, make plain to us the good- 
ness of the Lord in the conversion of the 
heatlien worid. This is the sunshine of 
the soul. It is felt by the penitent when a 
sense of forgiveness melts his heart, and 
sets his tongue at liberty ; by the mission- 
ary, when he hears the idolater ofier up his 
praise to the Saviour of sinners ; and by 
the aged servant of God, when, ripe for the 
harvest of eternal glcnyy he breathes forth 
his spirit in the wwds, " Now, Lord, let- 
test thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation." \ 

The sunshine of the eye you have seen, 
the sunshine of the heart you have doubt- 
less felt ; but if you are yet a stranger to 
the sunshine of the soul, seek it vrith all 
diligence. The eye will become dim, the 
kindliest, the warmest affections of the 
heart will subside, their brightest sunshine 
will be overshadowed ; but the sunshine of 
an immortal soul, a glorified spirit, will be 
eternal, according to the promise : " The 
sun shall be no more thy light by day ; 
neither for brightness shall tlie moon give 
light unto thee : but tlie Ix)rd .shall he 
unto thee an everlasting light, and thy God 
tliy glory." 
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RELIANCE OK CHRIST. 
MiOHT I be pennilled to advert lo ray 
owD experience, I should say, that I have 
found nothing so salutary as to turn the 
mind immedialely to the Saviour. " Who- 
(oerer calleth upon the name of the Lord, 
shall be saved." To pray immediately lo 
Christ, to cast ourselves incessantly upon 
His power and grace as revealed in the 
gospel, appears to be the best antidote to 
every despondency. I have no doubt that 
we ate much nantiog to ourselves in not 
having more direct dealings with the Sa- 
viour, 01 not addressing him now in the 
same spirit in which he was applied lo for 
the relief of bodily diseases. He is exalted 
at the right hand of God, for the purpose 
of dispensing pardon, peace, and eternal 
life, lo all that numbly seek his aid ; and, 
wonderful condescension I he has declared, 
" be will in no wise cast out whosoever 
Cometh unto him." — Robert Hail. 



THE STORT O? QDADALOOPE, OR THE 
VIROIN MART, BT THAT NAME. 

The following le^nd is firmly believed by 
many in Mexico, where the people have 
been kept in papal darkness. 
As a peasant, called Juan Jiego, wai 
travelling near Mexico, he was met by lh( 
Vitgiu, who bade him go to the bishop o: 
that city, and signify to him her wisli tha< 
a church should be dedicated lo her upor 
the very spot where ^ stood. The pre- 
late, however, believing the tale lo be i 
forgery, dismissed the messenger widi vo^ 
lillle ceremony. Some time alterwards 
llie man chanced to be passing by the sami 
place, when the heavenly visitant ^in pre 
seated herself, and atked why her wi^e 
had not been fulfilled. Tlie poor man ex 
cused himself by saying that his story hai 
found no credence. Upon this she gav 
him a roll of cloth, telUnghimif the bisho] 
should stilt remain incredulous, to open ih 
folds of this testimonial. He obeyed, and 
in the presence of the unbelieving pnesi 
unrolled the clolh, which, in the season ( 
winter, disclosed a shower of fuU-blow 

Out informant, who had seen the clott 
stated that there was nothir)g divine in 
its appearance, and that il is only worthy 
llie ordinary skill of the meanest housewife. 
But though the coarse, homely, and, if 
we_mav use the term oa such an occasion, 
the unheavenly appearance of this memo- 
rial, seemed to inforra against the propa- 



trangers as a piece of authentic history. 
Ve see from this example, that there it 
othing, however gross it may appeu to a 
?asonable mind, which will not meet with 
cceptation in a land where the BiUe il 
eldom seen, and never read. -.L. 



SPEECH OF A ORIQUA CHtBF. 
TotkeEiUaTttflkiWtiklf TfiMir. 
Gentleuen, — The inclosed extract fiom 
I newspaper publi^ed at the Cape of 
jood Hope, may not be unacceptable lo 
lome of the readers of your eiceUent little 

The speech was made by the chief of the 
jriquas, (one of the Hottentot tribes,} 
lamed Waterboer, at a subscription dinnet 
B Cape Town, lo celebrale the event of the 
emancipation of the slaves belonging to the 

Il may be satislactoryto add, that the first 
jf DeGember,ia34, the day on which liberty 
was proclaimed to the captive, passed with- 
out the slightest disturbance in the town ot 
its vicinity, the only feeling expressed by 
ihe emancipated slaves, being that of thank- 
fulness " to his majesty the king of Eng- 
land, and all the honoured gentlemen of 
the parliament," for it is in these words 
that they expressed themselves. 

It is iniended to erect, by su' 
school room in Cape Town, to 
rate the day on which slaveiy became ex- 
tinct in Ihe colony of the Cape of Good 

" On his health being proposed by lb* 
ch^rman, 

" WsTERBOER TOse and relumed thanks 
for the honour done him 1 He spoke in ihs 
Dutch language, and we have to express 
our deep regret that we can present to oui 
readers only a mere sketch of a speech, 
which all who understood the singuhirhr 
nervous, but highly figurauve style in which 
he always expresses his thoughts when 
roused or excited, as he evidently was on 
this occasion, agree in describing as elo- 
quent and impressive in the highest degree. 

" He began by saying, that he was un- 
able to express ihe gratitude and joy he ielt 
at Ihe honour dotK lo him in being invited 
to join such a company, on such an occa- 
sion; and the great sadsfiiction h 
rien(»d in his heart, at having beed'K 
videntially brought to this town at ti«i 
ment when liberty was to ttitunph tipenly^^ 
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by a luxuriant growth of chickweed, the 
tiacks of this animal during its nightly 
wanderings, when it frequently has to 
cross and recross the intervening stream, 
are plainly visible : in some places we have 
seen these ** open-water " marks among 
the floating leaves of the thickly spread 
weed so numerous as to suggest that a 
geneial meeting had taken place the night 
before, in order to settle the aflairs of the 
colony. 

The food of the water-rat consists of the 
roots of various plants, seeds, &c., to 
which insects, slugs, &c.,are usually added. 

Among the hybemating mammalia of 
the British islands, we must reckon the 
present animal ; though the period of its 
repose is not very protracted ; as we ob- 
serve it late in autumn, and early in spring. 
It is, perhaps, only during the prevalence 
of long and hard frosts that it becomes 
completely torpid. The same observation, 
indeed, will apply to the bat, which we 
have observed on the wing as late in the 
season as October, even when the air was 
chilly, and which is again seen with the 
first breath of spring. 

In size, the water-rat equals the largest 
of the common race; but the head is 
of greater magnitude, and thicker in pro- 
portion, the muzzle being obtuse. The 
ears are rather small, and buried in the fur. 
The body is stout, the toes are four before, 
and five behind, but imwebbed, though 
the animal swims and dives with great 
deicterity. The tail is shorter than the 
body, covered vrith hair, and somewhat 
compressed, as is the case in so many of 
the aquatic rodentia, this peculiarity of 
form being at its maximum of develope- 
ment in the beaver. The fur is smooth, 
close, and glossy; its colour of a dark 
brown above, and of a brownish white be- 
neath. The eyes are small and black. 

M. 



DEVOTION OF PROPERTY. 

Mr. Cobb, of America, died in May 
1834, in his tiiirty-sixth year. He resolved 
at the commencement of his religious life, 
that he would serve the Saviour with all 
his power, in that sphere which seemed to 
be particularly assigned to him. He had not 
an opportunity to acquire extensive learn- 
ing, and he could not serve the church, to 
any considerable extent, by bis voice or by 
his pen. But God endowed him with 
very unusual talents for business. He 
had great activity, acute penetration into ' 



the characters of men and into the signs 
of the times, rapid decision, and un- 
conquerable perseverance. He displayed 
in the counting-room some of the mental 
qualities which made Napoleon the irre- 
sistible victor in a himdred battle fields. 
As a natural consequence, Mr. Cobb ac- 
cumulated property with great rapidity; 
and if he had chosen to devote himself 
to the narrow work of amassing wealth, 
he might, perhaps, if he had lived, have 
become exceedingly rich. But he justly 
regarded his talent for business as an 
instrument which he ought to employ for 
the glory of his Saviour. He felt it 
to be his duty to use it in earning 
money for the cause of God, on precisely 
the same principle that it is the duty of 
the minister to devote his talents for preach- 
ing to the service of the Lord Jesus. He 
accordingly, in November, 1821, drew up 
and subscribed the following very remark- 
able document :— 

" By the grace of God, I will never be 
worth more than 50,000 dollars. 

" By the grace of God, I will give one- 
fourth of the net profits of my business to 
charitable and religious uses. 

" If I am ever worth 20,000 dollars, I 
will give one-half of my net profits ; and 
if I am ever worth 30,000 dollars, I will 
give three-fourths; and the whole, after 
50,000 dollars. So help me God, or give 
to a more faithfiil steward, and set me 
aside. Nov. 1821. N.R.Cobb." 

To this covenant he adhered with con- 
scientious fidelity. He distributed the profits 
of his business with an increasing ratio, 
from year to year, till he reached the 
point which he had fixed as the limit of 
his prcMperty, and then he gave to the cause 
of God all the money which he earned. 
At one time, finding that his property had 
increased beyond 50,000 dollars, he at 
once devoted the surplus, 7,500 dollars, as 
a foundation for a professorship in the 
Newton Theological Institution, to which, 
we may add, he gave on various occasions, 
during his life, at least twice that sum. 
So scrupulous was he in his adherence to 
the covenant which he had made, that 
when peculiar circumstances required him 
to retain in his hands more than 50,000 
dollars, he consulted judicious friends, 
whether he might do so consistentlv with 
the spirit of his pledge, provided that he 
always held the surplus as really belong^- 
ing to the cause of God. 

Here is the secret of that wonderful 
liberality which cheered so many hearts. 
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and gave yigour to so many institutions 
and plans of benevolence. It sprung 
from steady religious princij^les. It 
was a fruit of the Holy Spirit. He 
always felt that God had bestowed on 
him a rich blessing, in enabling him thus 
to serve his cause. On his death-bed he 
said to a friend, in allusion to the reso- 
lutions quoted above. " By the grace of 
God — nothing else — by the grace of God, 
I have been enabled, under the influence 
of these resolutions, to give away more 
than 40,000 dollars. How good the Lord 
has been to meP' 
It is added : . 

But Mr. Cobb did not wait till he had 
acquired 50,000 dollars before he began 
to devote his money to religious uses. 
It was in 1821, while he was yet young, 
and comparatively a poor man, recently 
established in business, that he resolved 
to give one-fourth of the net proceeds 
of his business to benevolent purposes. 
It was then uncertain what would be his 
success ; but he felt it to be his duty to 
begin then, with the resolution to increase 
the proportion, if God should prosper 
him. There are many christians who 
think that if they could accumulate a cer- 
tain sum, they would then be generous. 
They say that they must first make pro- 
vision for themselves and their families, 
and then they will distribute their money 
liberally. Mr. Cobb did not act thus. 
He, from the beginning, gave a large pro- 
portion of his income, and trusted in God 
that whatever should be necessary for 
himself and his family, would be supplied. 



A CURIOSITY. 

The following description of a school 
clock given by the Philadelphia Intelli- 
gencer, is indeed a curiosity :— 

In the Ladies* Institute of this city, 
conducted by the Rev. R. W. Cushman, 
in Arch, near Seventh-street, there is a 
clock, which for the ingenious round of 
duty that it is made to perform, will com- 
pare with any curiosity of the present 
day. By an invention of Mr. Cushman, 
this clock is made to ring a bell, calling 
the scholars together in the morning, and 
when they are assembled, it presents them 
with the word •'study,'* on the upper 

Eart of the dial. When the morning is 
alf over, the bell strikes again, and the 
word "recess," takes the place of "study." 
By a vote of the scholars, it was decided 
that not a whisper should be made in the 



school hours, except during this recess. 
While that word presents itself, for Uiree 
minutes only, the school is in a buzz; but 
when study returns, implicit obedience 
follows. Several other words are pre- 
sented by the same arrangement, and the 
effect is admirable. Its advantages are 
seen in the perfect order which reigns in 
the institute. 



MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF OXALIDEOUS 

PLANTS. 

Among the various reasons why we 
should call upon our souls to bless the 
Most High, the Psalmist reckons thai 
instance of his goodness in causing the 
herb to grow for the service of man, 
Psalm civ. 14. By service, is generally 
implied that obedience which a vassal 
owes to hb lord, a slave to his master. 
From whence we are taught to consider 
that there is no plant, whether it courts 
the solar beams in the open waste, or 
affects the retired shade of the valley, 
which does not possess some property, 
which art or science might render sub- 
servient to the interests of man. Every 
advance we make in natural science seems 
calculated to give an additional impulse 
to our curiosity, to encourage our re- 
searches, and to bear out the assumption, 
that amidst the varied array of vegetable 
existences, there is not one which, while 
it served to whet the intellectual acumen 
of man, would not, under proper manage- 
menty minister to hb health and comfort. 
There is something delightful in the 
thought, while we steal along our hedge- 
rows, and contemplate the various weeds 
which find shelter there, that all these 
were ordained to be our servants, and 
that there is not one of them which will 
not be ready to render us some good 
office, whenever we shall know how to 
make a right use of it. Two of the vilest 
weeds in scent and aspect, of all the plants 
that are indigenous to this country, have 
obtained a place in the " Materia Medica," 
the hemlock and the henbane. A prepa^ 
ration from the former, under the name 
of conium, comes to the aid of our littie 
ones, when they hold conflict with the 
strangling paroxysms of the chincough, 
and that too, after medical practice has 
found all other reputed remeoies unavail- 
ing. While the latter furnishes a tincture 
which is styled by practical chemists a 
most elegant preparation, and figures not 
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lesi fireaoentlj than any other medicine 
in the pnysician^s prescription. 

But let us not foi^t the object of this 
paper, which is to make a few remarks 
upon the medical uses of the oxalideous 
plants and trees. We may take it for 
granted that none of our readers, after 
Uie perusal of this article, and that on the 
oxalide, will be strangers to the wood- 
sorrel, if lebure shomd allow them an 
opportunity of taking a turn in one of 
our woods or denser copses. The grate- 
ful acid taste of this little plant which 
old authors call lujula,would,on the first ac- 
quaintance suggest to an observant mind, 
that some preparation of it, exhibited 
with due reference to time and circum- 
stance, might prove a useful medicine in 
febrile disorders. Such, indeed, it has 
been found, insomuch that whUe modem 
dispensatories have displaced many plants 
that once held a high position in general 
estimation, the wood-sorrel still retains 
its place. If the fresh leaves be put into a 
mortar with moist sugar, and be pounded 
till the mass be reduced to an even con- 
sistence, a very cooling and ddightfiil 
conserve is produced, wmch may be used 
with great effect to allay the heat and 
thirst of feverish excitements. A very 
grateful drink may be readily prepared 
by boiling the fresh leaves in milk, which 
has been found to answer the purpose of 
allaying thirst in feverish disoroers, better 
than the conserve just described. IVom 
this plant may be obtained that acid which 
is commonly known by the name of the 
** essential sak of lemons." On the con- 
tinent this salt is prepared in the follow- 
ing manner : the juice of the fresh plant 
b allowed to subside after being slightiy 
heated, and then clarified by the addition 
of water, in which a small portion of fine 
clay is suspended. This clarified juice 
is next boiled till a pellicle forms on its 
surface, and then put aside fbr a montii 
to crystallize. 

A plant of this genus, oxaSt, distinguished 
by its fleshy stem and leaves, is veiy common 
near Conception, in Chili, where the juicy 
herbage has often quenched the wnter's 
thirst,when the gushingspringand melodious 
streamlet were not to m round. But we are 
not only indebted to this plant fbr timely 
refreshment, but also for some useful reflec- 
tions upon the kind compensatii^ arrange- 
ments of nature. For tne reader should 
be informed that nothing, among the aver- 
ages of common occurrence, could present 
? greater contrast than the succulent cha- 
ncier of this plant, when compared with 



the dry and sun-burnt soil from which it 
derives its support. The question that 
spontaneously introduced itself, was, ''From 
whence is this moisture obtained, fbr the 
soil seems incapable of furnishing any thing 
besides a barren support ?*' Though expe- 
riment assures us that there is a certain 
portion of moisture in the most arid soil, 
yet, rated at its utmost, it could not furnish 
a supply adequate to the wants of such a 
plant, did not assistance arrive from a dif- 
ferent quarter. The hygrometer informs us 
that the atmosphere of a warm climate con- 
tains more moisture in a state of vapour, 
than one lying nearer to the colder regions 
of the pokur circles. To this source it seems 
to be pardy indebted for that material from 
which its grateful sap is elaborated. So 
that while many other plants discharge with 
great rapidity ue steaming vapour mrough 
their expanded pores, this species of wood- 
sorrel is furnished with the power not only 
of retaining what it has gotten, but of ac- 
quirii^ a fresh supply through the channels 
of communication just mentioned, fix>m the 
atmosphere that surrounds it. Nature, ever 
kind and watchful, we see, fiom this ex- 
ample, withdraws a benefit with one hand, 
to bestow it with the other. For the mois- 
ture that is exhaled by the burning sun, is 
lodged in the atmosphere, and in a form 
so auspicious, that we have often seen the 
most succulent plants growing in the most 
arid soil. So it mres with man. God often 
withdraws some advantage, that he may 
give us its equivalent in a shape better 
suited to our wants and capacities. When 
we apply the term nature to that beautiful 
system of secondary causes, which are in 
unceasing operation before us, we do it in 
compliance with the customary phrase- 
ology, but desire never to do it without 
feelings of humble reverence for the great 
Cause of all causes, by whose all-powerful 
word all the creation was at first formed, 
and is still governed. 

The line which separates between the 
medicinal and the nutritious properties of 
plants, isoftenso fine and evanescent,that we 
hardly know where to fix it. Hence, we 
shall be fofgiven, if, on these occasions, we 
sometimes mention qualities that do not 
enter into any healing process. A species of 
oxalis sometknes cultivated in the gardens 
of the curious, has a root which yields 
tubers like those of the potato. These tu- 
bers, when dressed, are of a delicate white- 
ness, and piossess a bland and excellent 
savour. The stems of the same plant may 
be employed in the same way as those of 
the ilmbttrb. At one of the penodical levees 
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of a celebrated botanist, some fimciful 
kinds of pastry composed of these stems, 
were set before the company ; but as the 
writer's engagements called him away, be- 
fore this botanical repast was served up, he 
cannot give his personal testimony to the 
excellence of their flavour. 

To this order or family of plants, belongs 
the Aralian, a shrub found by the writer 
of this, in the romantic village of Jalisco, 
about sixty miles from San Bias, in Mexico. 
In aspect it resembles our common white- 
thorn. The flowers and the leaves, as hap- 
pens in our elm and ash, appear at differ- 
ent seasons. These flowers present them- 
selves in little clusters, and contain vrithin 
their neatly finished corolla, ten stamens, 
which are, alternately, one longer and one 
shorter. The number ten, in addition to 
the circumstance of their alternating length, 
forms, as we have hinted in our paper, 
No. 6, one of the leading characteristics of 
the oxalideous ^unily. It was the prac- 
tice of the writer and his companions, when 
employed by government on a scientific 
expedition, to ask all the residents we met 
near any spot which had afforded some 
curious plant, the history of its uses and 
properties. In conformity with this cus- 
tom, we questioned the Alcaide of Jalisco 
about the qualities of the aiallan, who, in 
the presence of many by-standers, assured 
us that the fruit was an excellent stomachic 
This fruit, with which we subsequently be- 
came acquainted, is about the size of a 
Siberian crab, and, when ripe, of a yellow- 
ish green colour. It possesses a pleasant 
acid taste, with a peculiar aromatic flavour. 
In this aromatic flavour, the stomachic 
powers seem to reside; and firom experi- 
ments tried upon ourselves, we can add 
our individual voucher in testimony to its 
good effects. It is remarkable, that while 
acid fruits are apt to disagree with the sto- 
machs of sedentary persons, the arallan 
may be eaten to excess without producing 
any untoward consequence, save the neces- 
sary feeling of repletion, which we expe- 
rience when a long fast has been followed 
by a hearty meal. The arallan appears to 
be a new species of the Averrhoaj nitherto 
unknown to European botanists. Of this 
genus two species have been long known 
as natives of India and Cochin China. 
These are the averrhoa bilimbi, and the 
averrhoa carambola. The averrhoa bi- 
limbi rises to the height of about eight feet, 
vrith a few reclining branches ; the leaves 
are winged, with about ten pairs of leaf- 
lets. 'Die clusters of purple flowers ad- 
here closely to the trunk of the tree. These 



clusters are succeeded by five-comeredf 
oblong apples, about the size of one's fin- 
ger. The averrhoa carambola which we 
saw growing in China, is a middling-sized 
tree, vrith a spreading tuft of brandies at 
the top. The leaves are winged with about 
four i^drs of leaflets. The flowers are va- 
riegated, vrith purple and white, and are 
borne in clusters. The apple is about the 
size of a hen's egg, vrith a yellow rind. 
The firuit of both Uiese trees is replete vrith 
a pleasing acid juice, and, when eaten vrith 
proper reference to time and quantity, allays 
those fervours which heat and labour ex- 
cite, and which are, in torrid climes, the 
frequent forerunners of more serious dis- 
orders. The sensible characteristic of the 
oxalideous family, is the presence of oxalic 
acid, and it is interesting to observe, that 
when we cannot find it in the stem, we may 
expect to meet vrith it in the firuit. L. 

THE UNWELCOME PASSENGER. 

Some years ago, in travelling one evei^ 
ing towaurds London, I happened to be 
the only passenger inside the mail. There 
are seasons when we would not vrillingly 
travel without company, but, being at the 
time in a reflective mood, I hoped that 
no one would disturb me. For some miles 
I had my vrish, but suddenly the mail 
stopped near the gate of a farm-house, and 
a man of an unusual size soon clambered 
up the steps into the coach. From the 
glance I had of him, assisted by the bright 
lamp on that side the mail-coach, I con- 
cluded, at once, that he vras some hcmest 
farmer, who would talk of nothing the 
whole of the way but turnips, clover-seed, 
barley, pigs, sheep^ and cattle. 

To defeiid myself as well as I could 
firom so unwelcome a trespass on my re- 
flections, I affected to be sleepy, and leaned 
back quite in the comer of the mail; but 
my fellow-traveller vras not to be so easily 
defrauded of a friendly chat, and began at 
once, Just as I had anticipated, to s^^ak of 
the effect of the late rain on the turnips. 

To all he said, I replied yes, or no, as 
the case required, and hoped that he would 
soon relapse into silence, but in this I vras 
quite mistaken. Finding it impossible to 
evade his conversation, I tried to submit 
with a good grace, and endure patiently 
what I could not avoid. But here it will 
be well honestly to confess that I thought 
very little of the farmer, and plumed my- 
self highly on my superior knowledge. In 
short, I felt, in talking to my companion, 
like a man whoomfers a mvonr by his 
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coDdesoensLon. Such is the weakness, the 
folly, die pride, and the vanity of the 
human heart 1 

After speaking of the produce of the 
ground, of cattle, and of the high prices of 
some things, and the bw prices of others, 
my companion ran into other tonics, and 
so completely astonished me by the extent 
of his practical information, that I began 
to wonaer wherever and however he had 
contrived to pick up so much knowledge. 

He spoke of the value of human labour 
as com{»red to machinery,' of the popula- 
tion and resources of the country, of its 
mines, its manu&ctures, and its commerce, 
of the poor laws, of capital, and of the in- 
fluence of paper money. In short, he got 
so fiur beyond me, that I felt like a school- 
boy in tne presence of his master. Yes, 
the very man whom I had estimated so low 
as to think myself greatly his superior, was 
as a giant, and I as a dwarf. 

On inquiring, I ascertained that he was 
a man largely interested in mines, that the 
workmen employed by him amounted to 
several thousands, that the advantage of 
his practical knowledge was sought by his 
Majesty's ministers, and that at the time 
when he travelled with me, he was on his 
way with calculations of an important 
nature to the first lord of the treasury, the 
prime minister of England. 

I felt little in my own eyes. O it does 
us good, when pu£fed up with an undue 
notion of our own importance, to meet with 
a reprimand like tnis. It was a rap 
on the knuckles that I shall not soon for- 
get, nor d9 I think that firom that time to 
this I have ever undervalued a man on ac- 
count of his appearance. What my com- 
panion thought of me I cannot tell, but I 
know well what I thought of myself. It 
was altogether a humiliating a£^, and 
taught me to prize more highly than I did 
before, the injunction of holy writ, *^ Be 
not wise in your own conceit.'' " la. 



MUSIC. 

The Cretans commanded that the sons 
of freemen should learn their laws with 
some kind of melody, in order that their 
souls might be won by music, and they 
might receive the laws into their memories 
with greater ease. Another end contem- 

Slated by the legislators was, that if they 
id any of those things which were prohi- 
bited by law, they might not found their 
plea upon ignorance. They ordained, in 
the secQnd place> that the children should 



be taught those hymns which set forth the 
praises of the gods ; and in the third place, 
that they should also commit to memory 
the elegies or laudatory songs which re- 
hearsed the virtues of good men. The 
scope and drift of laws are to make us 
render to every man his own, as Cicero 
teaches us in his book, <'De Legibus.^* 
By learning the laws, therefore, the Cretan 
youth were enabled to understand what 
they owed to others, which corresponds to 
our duty towards our neighbour, as taught 
in holy scripture. The hymns dedicated to 
the gods recited their wonderful achieve- 
ments, p«urticularly in showing kindness to 
man. The example of these idolaters give 
us a hint to teach our little ones to chant 
the marvellous acts of Jehovah, and the 
tender mercy of our gracious Bedeemer; 
while the acts of his holy apostles should 
be inscribed upon the memories of all 
christian children, that they may learn be- 
times to imitate their zeal and patience. 

L. 



DEATH BEDS. 
A CONTRAST. 

MiKABEAU, like all the leading names of 
France for the last century, was an infidel ; 
it was the melancholy fashion of the time, 
and considered essential to the reputation of 
all who pretended to philosophy. There 
was but little in the rehgion of the land to 
rebuke the evil spirit; and its name was 
Legion. His last effort, when his speedi 
failed him, was to write on his tablets, 
''Death is but a sleep,'' and to request 
« some opium to extinguish his life and his 
pains together." 

StiU, even in this fatal insensibility to all 
that constit^tes the true greatness of the dy- 
ing mind, and to those illustrious hopes and 
feelings whidi, to the christian, throw their 
light across the grave, the sinking man of 
genius showed some of that brilliant buoy- 
ancy which had once given him such dis- 
tinction among his countrymen. ''Take 
away," said he, *' from my sight all those 
funeral-looking things : why should man be 
surrounded by the grave before his time ? 
Give me flowers — ^let me have essences — 
anrange my dress — let me have music, and 
close my eyes in harmony." 

But this passed away with the return of 
pain, and he once more asked eagerly for 
opium to end his struggle. The physician, 
to quiet his mind, gave him some water in 
a cup, telling him it was opium ; he swal- 
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lowed it, dropped back upon his pillow, 

and was dead. 

* « « « « 

" My letter was interrupted/' writes the 
Rev. R. Watson, " by being called to visit 
an old follower of Jesus Christ: I have 
been much profited by the interview. I 
have not been to instruct, but to be in- 
structed. One of his expressions v^as, 
* Days, weeks, and months have rolled 
round during my affliction, and I have 
scarcely known the night from the day, nor 
the day from the night, so rapidly and joy- 
fully have the hours escaped me ; I have 
felt nothing but joy and love ; not for a 
moment have I beeii impatient or weary, 
or wished it otherwise with me, so mar- 
vellously has God wrought in me. This is 
the hand of God. This never grew in na- 
ture's soil.'" 

May I die the death of the righteous, 
and may my latter end be like his I 



ON THE MISSIONARY INSTITUTIONS IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

[Prom W. H. B. Webster's interesting Narrative of 
a Voyage to the Southern Atlantic Ocean, in his 
Majesty's sloop ChaniieleeTf during the y^ars 
1828, 1829, 1830.] 

The sons of Africa are regarded by some 
as the descoidants of Ham, whose progeny 
wore to be in perpetual bondage, and the 
'^ servant of servants,'' to the end of time« 
This really seems to have some analogy 
vnih the prophecy respecting the Jewish 
nation, and presents a remarkable fulfil- 
ment of what is foretold in holy writ. 
Turning from the natural to the moral con- 
sideration of man, we must regard the 
hottentots as affiliated brethren, to whom 
we are bound in christian duties. And 
here it is with satisfaction that I record my 
admiration of the labours of the mission- 
aries, men who, in a trul^ evangelical spirit, 
brave all kinds of perib and hardships, 
and even death itself, not through a pros- 
pect of temporal gain or glory, but through 
a desire to ameliora^ the condition, and 
save the souls of barbarous and suffering 
nations. The dauntless enterprises, the 
fearful perigrinations of many of these vir- 
tuous men, if property appreciated, wduld 
be found to vie in romantic daring with the 
heroic achievements of chivalry, excited by 
a motive of a firmer and far more exalted 
nature. 

By the exertions of the despised mis- 
sionaries, new fields of discovery have been 
cpened to the philosopher. They have 
ftnetis^ed into regions which, other tra- 



vellers never reached, and have Explored 
parts before unknown. They have pre- 
sented man under circumstances the most 
peculiar and interestmg in which he can be 
contemplated ; they have added new fiusts 
to his natural history, and new features to 
his physical character; they have added 
fresh languages to the list of those al- 
ready known; they have opened new 
places of refuge for our fleets, and new 
channeb for our commerce ; and they have 
multiplied the friends of their country. 

Apart from Christianity, ^e labours of 
these men must be interesting to the philo- 
sopher, the politician, and the philologist ; 
and to hold such men up to scorn is no less 
a violation of good taste than of proper feel- 
ing and principle. Through them the kmal 
of the hottentot has been supplanted by the 
well built village ; and the missionaries al 
Theophilis (an inland establishment) have 
instructed the natives in the christian faith, 
and have pretty well succeeded in making 
a useful class of labourers and citizens. 
They have collected the dispersed waib- 
derers, have procured land for them, and 
have taught them to cultivate it. Surely 
there is a conquest over the human mind 
that conciliates all it subdues, and improves 
all that it conciliates. 

A French ship was wrecked while we 
were at the Cape, on the coast of Caffraria. 
Five only of her crew reached the shore, 
and they were moreover plundered and ill- 
treated by the savages ; m fact, they were 
made slaves. A missionary in the interior 
hearing of the event, hastened immediately 
to their succour ; he succeeded in liberating 
them from the natives, and took them 
under his protection ; he gave them every 
assistance in his power, and passed them 
across the desert, from one mbsionary^ 
house to another, in safety, till at length 
they reached Cape Town. And thb was 
a journey of a thousand miles across a bar- 
ren, desert country, in the midst of rude and 
lawless tribes ; but these tribes paid more 
respect to the voice of the missionary, than 
they probably would to the sword. Here 
was a triumph. 

To succour the dbtressed, to relieve the 
afflicted, and to turn the unruly wilb and 
affections of sinful men, to *' the wisdom 
of the just,'' b the missionary's grateful 
task. Their houses in thb colony are as 
beacons in the desert, and watd^-toweis 
for the shipwrecked mariner, the asylums 
of the distressed, and the abodes of peace. 
These holy men are the first to extend, and 
the last to withdraw the boon of charity 
and the right-hand of fellowship. 
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This singular tree, of which we have given 
a sketch from memoT^, is very abundant 
on all ihe coral ialandi, or that uueveu line 
of dangerous reefa, which stretch, with here 
and iljere a cluster, between Ihe latitudes 
15° and 25° id the South Pacific Ocean. 

The pandanus resembles the palms, in 
having the stem teiuiinated by a tuft of 
long oairow leaves. These leaves in shape 
resemble a blade of giass,or the foliage of Itie 
pine-apple, but measure between three and 
four feet in length, and have their edges c!e~ 
fended by sharp, crooked prickles. The 
stem is a continuation of scars, which ara 
occasioned by the falling off" of the outer or 
lower leaves of the tuf) as new ones rise 
liom the centre to supply their places. 
In this manner every leaf, in its turn, be- 



queathes the base on which it rested 10 
the tree that bore it; and thus every iallbg 
leaf lengthens the woody and bare part of 
the branch. It is apparent to the eye here, 
that a tree is an accumulation of those se- 
veral deposits which each successive leaf 
has furnished. In trees, sucli as the oak, 
ash, &c., each leaf, as it expands, sends 
down to the root vessels along the bark, to 
provide for its vrants ; in the pandanus each 
leafdoes, in like manner, detach vessels in 
quest of nutriment, but with this diffe^^ 
eiiee, that in it they pass down in the centre, 
and not in the bark. If this account should 
seem more curious than intelligible, to those 
who happen not to have investigated with 
any aniieiy the modes of growth in trees, 
there is a difierence springittg out of this 
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&ct tre hare described, which cannot fail 
to strike the most indifi^rent observer. All 
who have Men a tree lawii asundei, Iukih 
that the bark and the next layer of wood 
(alburnum) ate soft, and that ihe tree har- 
dens as we approach its centre. Now, in 
the pandanus the outer ring i» hardest, 
and the wood grows softer as we get nearer 
to the muidle- The same character be- 
longs to allthe palms. In the cabbage-palm, 
for instance, the outer rind is so hard that 
at first an axe makes scarcely any impre*- 
lion upon it ; and one unacquainted with 
the nature of these trees would be readj to 
throw down hii instrument, give up the 
hope of obtaioing that delidous vegetable 
that grows upon its top, and say, " Well, 
if it 1w thus hard at the bark, what must it 
be at the core 1". But in these case* want 
stimulates, and cotinige likes not (o be 
overcome ; the man, instead of despairii^, 
redoubles his efibtu, and in a few moments 
a gap is made in a bard rind, the axe 
Hnki deeper at every stroke, and long be- 
fore he expected, the wiihed-for jxize lies 
slietched before him. In cuiting off & 
blanch fioni the pandanus, which areiagei 
about two inches in diameta', the knife at 
first seems to have lost iu ed^, but with a 
little patience a wHob U inade, and the 
branch &1U long befiae it wu Lmked fat. 
There is another tiDgtibrihr alwnt thia tiM, 
wherein it resemfalM the fig-tree, whidi il, 
the occasional deecot of an auxiliary item 
from an arm to the groimd, where it lakn 
root, and in this wa J affivdi, at once, bodi 
nouiishmeut and support to the trunk and 
branches. This il of rare occurrence, whidi 
the writer did not observe in one tree of a 
thousand. In the sketch, this auiiliaiy 
trunk is seen propping up the branch on 
the right, whidi we have diawn of an un- 
usual length, to render the prop necessaty. 
All things, however curious they may be 
in themselves, lose their interest by becom- 
ing fiimiliar, aud thus it fared with the 
writer and his companions : after we had, 
when plying among the coral islands, seen 
pandanus after pandanus, occupying the 
place of some expected rarity, aid now 
and then exercising our patience by tearing 
our frail flesh with their booked thorns, 
we were very slad to meet with a noveltj 
in one dial had this auxiliary stem. 

The fruit of the pandanus resembles a 
large pine-apple, when divested of the lea^ 
tuft that surmounts the top, though its size 
surpasses the largest pine we ever saw. Its 
colour, when ripe, is yellow, and it is com- 
posed of numerous angular drupes, which 
■re placed round the aid of a flower-stalk 



(receptacle) exactly filbng each other, like 
a piece of mosaic at first ; but as they ad- 
vance in size, they present a nimiber of py- 
ramidal points, as represented in the fol- 
lowing figure. At the base of each of these 



dmpes (he substance or Sesby pail is soft, 
and of a mealy sweetish taste. In the 
middle are several Iratg slender nuts, full 
of meat, which are, with the fleshy sub- 
stance just mentioned, eaten by natives 
of these unsheltered islands. In Bow 
Island vre saw an old man feeding upon 
the ftnit of the pandanus. He was sitting 
in the usual posture of test, and from time 
to time bit a morsel □B' the woody drupe j 
after which he handed it to a feii^e, who 
was kneeling by him. This attmdant was 
provided with a large stone, which she em- 
ployed in crushing the finits as they were 
severally given to her; and after, by this 
means exposing the meat of the nuts, she 
returned ihem to her host. Hie barren 
flovreis aie without calyx (»" corolla; in this 
tbey differ from the flowers irf the palms. 
But there is a very large branched flower- 
stalk, which bears a countless number of 
stamens (fig. a,) which, when ftesh, dif- 
tVM a most powerful odonr. You maf 
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find a thousand trees, without meeting with 
the barren flowers, as they grow on different 
trees. The presence of the pollen is sup- 
posed to be necessary for the purpose of 
rendering the fertile flower capable of bring- 
ing its fruit to perfection. This pollen, con- 
tained in anthers, is a dust of inconceivable 
fineness. It is not difiicult to imagine that 
this fine subtile powder may not only be 
diffused over one island, but even scattered 
over many leagues ; and among the various 
objects on which it lights, may settle upon 
those very flowers which it was its business 
and destination to render fertile. By this 
wise provision, thft quantity yielded by one 
tree compensates for the rarity of its oc- 
currence. Thus, whether it be upon those 
barren reefs, unbosomed amidst the roaring 
surf of the vast ocean, or in the most de- 
licious retreats of Asia, the same gracious 
care watches with impartial eye over the 
safety and well-being of created things. 

It may not be amiss, since we have 
spoken of one of the principal tenants of 
the Low Islands, that we should say a 
word about these islands especially as 
having had the advantage of being eye- 
witnesses. It has long been a matter 
of observation, that the bottom of the 
sea is diversified with an interchange of 
hill and dale, like the surface of the dry 
land. Let us suppose that one of these 
submarine mountains is volcanic, that it 
has, like other volcanic risings upon the 
earth, periodical eruptions, and that after 
several of these eruptions, the edges of 
the crater, which are raised by each se- 
veral discharge, are brought near the 
surface of the water. The submarine 
volcano, which we have now supposed, 
is the basis of all those islands which 
are indifferently called Low Islands, 
Coral Islands, or the dangerous Archi- 
pelago. Having established a basis, let 
us look for a superstructure: the crater 
was near the surface, but what will bring it 
higher than that level ? The well-informed 
reader anticipates the answer. The madre- 
pores, or various kinds of coral, that fix 
their dwellings upon the sides and edges 
of the crater. The gradual increase car- 
ried on by the successive propagation of 
these curious animals, forms a kind of 
collar about the crater, which presents 
itself, as a long glacis or sloping ascent, 
quite round the island. In time, by the 
accretioa of limestone, the edges of the 
crater are seen above the water, the at^ 
in#sphere acts upon them, and in a few 
y^rs a pabulum u prepared for the lesser 
▼egetabies ; which, by theur decay, make 



provision for those of larger stature, and 
thus those wide extended rings of habi* 
table land are formed, which we call the 
Low Islands, and whereon the pandanus 
is found in great abundance. As among 
animals, the weaker become the prey of, or 
labour for the stronger, so in the vege- 
table colonization, the more inconsider* 
able, requiring less earth, are first planted; 
these die, are decomposed, and tneir ele- 
ments go towards the formation of a soil, 
sufficiently deep to encourage and sup- 
port the germination of larger plants. 
Thus the work of labouring for others 
goes on in an ascending series, till in 
time the stateliest trees are seen upon 
what, some years before, was a rugged 
ridge, which more than once, perhaps, 
tripped up an unwary ship, and shook 
it to pieces. To get acquainted with the 
pandanus in its habitats, upon the Low 
Islands, a botanist always lands at the 
rbk of his life ; as a tremendous surf en- 
compasses and beats with unmitigated 
violence on every side. The ^Titer so 
narrowly escaped a watery grave, in two 
instances, that he cannot conclude this 
short account of a curious tree, without 
acknowledging that gracious Providence 
which through ten thousand dangers an 
troubles preserved him unhurt. 



CHEMISTRY. No. XI. 

METALS. NO. 1. — GOLD, SILVER, IRON 
COPPER, TIN. 

When we consider the many import- 
ant purposes to which the metals nave 
been applied, and their instrumentali^ 
in the improvement of the arts, it vrill 
not appear singular that the study of 
their properties should form an important 
branch of chemistry. At a former period, 
chemistry was entirely confined to a de- 
scription of metallic substances and their 
combinations, and they still retain an im- 

Eortant place in the science. Chemists 
ave differed in opinion as to the best 
mode of classifying the metals; but our 
limits will not permit us to enter into a 
detail of their opinions, and we must coiir- 
fine ourselves to an enumeration of some 
of the most important properties of the 
more useful metallic substances, with a 
brief mention of those which are less fire- 
quently employed in the arts. 

There are forty-one metals, and they 
are distinguished b^ their peculiar lustre 
or brightness, opacity, fusibility, mallear 
biKty, ductility, and tenacity. They are 
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^ood conductors of electricity, insoluble 
in water, and absorb oxygen. These ge- 
neral properties are possessed, in a vari- 
able degree, by the different metals; some 
of them being peculiarly malleable and 
ductile, while others are of a brittle nature. 
Some of them possess a powerful affinity 
for oxygen, while others can absorb it only 
under peculiar circumstances. 

The metals are seldom fbund in a state 
of purity, but are generally combined with 
oxygen, sulphur, the acids, or with other 
metals. When one metal is found mixed 
with another, the substance is called an al- 
loy; when with non-metallic bodies, an 
ore. The process by which the metals are 
extracted from their ores varies according 
to circumstances, and is known as washing, 
smelting, or amalgamating. 

Gold id the most valuable of all the 
metals, and is found most abundantly in 
Peru and Brazil, in South America ; though 
it is also obtained in Siberia, Hungary, 
some parts of Africa, and in other places. 
This metal is rather more than nineteen 
times heavier than water ; is the most duc- 
tile of all the metals, and at the same time 
possesses great tenacity, though not equal 
m this respect to some other metals. Its 
malleability is so great, that leaves of gold 
may be formed, having a thickness not 
greater than 1 -282,000th parts of an inch in 
thickness. It may be melted at an intense 
heat, 3000° Fahrenheit; is not affected by 
exposure to the air, and has been preserved 
at a high temperature in a furnace for some 
months, without undergoing any percep- 
tible change ; it may, in fact, be kept in a 
fluid state for a great length of time, with- 
out a decrease of weight, or the loss of any 
of its properties. A very intense tempera- 
ture is required to volatilize it; but this 
effect has been produced. 

Gold will unite with oxygen, and it is 
easily converted into an oxide when acted 
upon by a powerful voltaic battery. It will 
also unite with one or two of the acids, and 
form salts. It may here be noticed, that 
when an earth, alkali, or metal unites with 
an acid, it forms a substance called, in 
chemical language, a salt. Gold is less 
hard than an alloy of gold and copper, and 
the ductility of the metal is destroyed by 
the admixture of either bismuth, antimony, 
or lead : a proportion of one nineteen-hun- 
dredth part is sufficient to produce this re- 
sult. 

Silver is a white and sonorous metal, 
and is found, in greater or less abundance, 
in almost all coimtiies, and is so ductile 
that one grain may be drawn into a wire 



400 feet in length. Its specific gravity is 
10|; it possesses great tenacity, melts at 
1000° Fahrenheit, may be volatilized, com- 
bines with oxygen, and is the most brilliant 
of all the metsds. It is generally alloyed 
with copper before it is employed in the 
manufactures, and its hardness is thus 
greatly increased. 

Iron is the most useful and roost abun- 
dant of the metals, being found in all parts 
of the world ; a circumstance which proves 
the goodness of the Creator, in providing 
for the comfort and wants of man. It is of 
a blueish-grey colour, is capable of receiv- 
ing a brilliant polish, and, excepting tin, is 
the lightest of all metals ; its specific gra- 
vity being 7^. It is melted at a high tem- 
perature ; but when heated to redness, two 
pieces of iron may, by repeated hammer- 
ing, be perfectly united together. This 
process is called welding. 

Iron is brought into the market in three 
states. When first extracted from the ore, 
it is called cast-iron, and contains carbon 
and oxygen ; but by hammering, it may bS 
deprived of these substances, and is then 
called wrought-iron. If bars of wrought- 
iron and of charcoal be laid one upon an- 
other, and exposed for some time to a con- 
siderable temperature, the iron will absorb 
a portion of carbon, and be converted into 
steel; a substance which possesses some 
distinct and important properties. Iron, 
when united with a certain proportion o 
carbon, forms carbonate of iron, commonly 
known by the name of plumbago, or black- 
lead. When united with silica and alu- 
mina, it forms emery ; and many useful 
substances are produced by its combina- 
tions with oxygen, sulphur, and other 
bodies. 

Copper is an elastic, sonorous, ductile, 
and tenacious metal ; melts at the tempera- 
ture of 1450° Fahrenheit; has a specific 
gravity of 8J ; is malleable, and may be 
beaten into remarkably thin leaves ; in which 
state it is termed Dutch metal. When 
combined with oxygen, it forms verdigris ; 
and with sulphuric acid, Roman vitriol. 
Brass, a useful and well-known alloy, con- 
sists of copper and zinc ; three parts of the 
former to two of the latter; bronze and bell- 
metal are composed of copper and tin. 

Tin is found in various parts of Europe 
and America; but that used in .this country 
is chiefly obtained from the mines of Corn- 
wall. It has a bright white colour, a strong 
and unpleasant taste ; gives out a peculiar 
odour when rubbed, and has a specific 
gravity of 7^. It is sufficiently malleable 
to be beaten into leaves one thousandth of 
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an inch in thickness, is very flexible in its 
nature, and is distinguished from all other 
metals by the singular cracking noise which 
is produced when it is bent. It melts at 
4 1 O^Fahrenheit, and is serviceable for the ma- 
nufacture of many domestic utensils, though 
it is more commonly used to coat iron and 
copper articles. It alloys with other me- 
tals; but its most useiiil compound is with 
lead, forming pewter. 



TEMPERANCE. 

Dr. Farre, in answers to his examin- 
ation by the Parliamentary Committee, 
stated that he has been forty-one years in 
medical practice, in different parts of the 
world. He now practises in London. 

Undoubtedly, says he, the gin-shop may 
be considered as the source of great destruc- 
tion and demoralization to the poor. I 
view the gin-shop in every new neighbour- 
hood with very great pain. The gin-shop, 
rising like a palace, absorbs the wealth, 
and the health, and the life of the labouring 
classes. I call them whited sepulchres, 
full of rottenness and dead men's bones. 

The following are the doctor's opinions on 
the medical use of alcohol :— 

In regulating the heart, the physician 
must be able to force the circulation ; and 
this forcing is done by diffusible stimulants, 
of which alcohol is one. The average 
quantity of fermented liquor (not distilled 
spirit) measuring it by wine, that medical 
men recommend when it is needed, is two 
glasses daily. 1 remember, says he, a pa- 
tient, who was so recommended, telling me 
he found himself searching for the largest 
glasses in the house. I say two wine- 
glasses of wine ; which quantity warms the 
stomach into a gentle digestion, but is not 
felt in the way of excitement in the brain. 
I believe alcohol is wholly unnecessary to 
persons in health, and that in all cases it 
should be viewed as a medicine. The best 
medical rule that ever was given for the 
use of alcohol, in the form of wine, is given 
by Paul, when he says, " Use a little wine 
for thy stomach's sake.'' This does not 
necessarily mean the daily use of a little 
wine : the individual foir whom it was pre- 
scribed vTas full of infirmity, and he might 
require it daily. I am not speaking of the 
healthy man; the healthy man requires 
only water, unless his exertion be inordi- 
nate. I think the habitual use of spirits, in 
any degree, pernicious. They should be 
used only as a medicine. I never prescribe 
them but as medicine ; and I have been 
often prevented from prescribing them. 



when I thought them necessary in mode- 
rate quantities, for fear of the habit. I be- 
lieve that the use of stimulants by women, 
especially of the lower classes, first given 
medicinally, has a great tendency to bring 
about habits of drinking. I call the habi- 
tual use of these diffusible stimuli, whether 
spirituous, ethereal, or opiate, with the ex- 
ception of ammonia, medical dram-drink- 
ing ; and although the occasional use of the 
diffusible stimuli be indispensable in me- 
dicine, yet if it degenerate into a habit, it 
inevitably leads on to that result which 
now engages the attention of the committee. 
The cholera was not only more fatal to 
drunkards generally, but fewer recovered 
under treatment by the diffusible stimu- 
lants of alcohol and opium than by a milder 
and more discreet treatment. 

Having been asked whether the addition 
of water merely, effects any change in the 
property of distilled spirit, he replied — It 
does not. Diluted spirit destroys as effec- 
tually, though more slowly, than the undi- 
luted spirit; but there is an idea among 
drinkers that dilution renders it more safe, 
and I will give an illustration from a drinker : 
— The chairman of the most notorious 
drink ing-club that, perhaps, ever existed in 
London, was a ruddy old man at eighty- 
four. His knuckles were radiant with gout, 
and his face was glowing with the acina 
rosacea of intemperance, venting itself at 
his protuberant and fiery red nose, wliich, 
though of a prodigious size, and perpetu- 
ally distilling, was not quite so enormous 
a nose as the one described by Sennert, 
which " impeded vision and required lop- 
ping.'' He acknowledged that he had re- 
formed for thirty years of his life; and you 
may judge what the habit had been by the 
reform ; for his allowance consisted of one 
pint of brandy a-day, and six glasses of 
Madeira after dinner ; and he maintained 
that it could not possibly injure him, be- 
cause he always diluted it to the strength 
of white wine. This man was called bv 
venders of liquor a decoy, one of the devil s 
decoys; and emphatically so called. I was 
curious to inquire how many of his compa- 
nions (for it was a notorious club) were 
living. There was not one living ; he had 
buried three sets of them. He presented 
an example of that constitution which bears 
high stimulation : and woe be to him who 
attempts to compeer with such an one ! 

Being asked whether the stimulus pro- 
duced by the use of spirits adds any strength 
to the body, Dr. Farre replied — As a forcmg 
power, it gives, during tlie state of ex- 
citement, increased power; during the state 
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of ooUapsey diminished power in an ex- 
treme degree. In illustration of a similar 
question respecting the uselessness, and 
worse than uselessness, of spirituous liquor 
for persons in health, he related the Allow- 
ing anecdote :— I recollect being consulted 
by a commander of a British merchant- 
man, who was carried into Algiers. The 
Dey immediately stripped him naked, and 
chained him to another British prisoner; 
he placed him on the public works from 
four in the morning till four in the after- 
noon ; he then was turned into a cell with 
his niiked companion till four in the morn- 
ing, and there were placed by his side a 
ritcher of water and a loaf of black bread, 
asked him if he could eat it. He said, 
"Oh, yes; it was very sweet indeed." 
What did it consist of? It was made of 
the black wheat of Africa and the vegetable 
locust; but it was appetite that gave it 
sweetness. Now, it is remarkable, that this 
man was a prisoner for nine months, while 
he was fed on one pound of bread and a 
pitcher of water per day, and had to per- 
form hard work under such a tyrant ; and 
to my question, '* Did you enjoy health V* 
his reply was, ** Perfect health ; I had not 
a day s illness. I was as lean as I could 
be, but I was perfectly well." When he was 
set at liberty, and he had returned to British 
fiure, then he had to consult me as a phy- 
sician. 

On the subiect of temptations to drunk- 
enness, the doctor said—- Drunkenness is 
the result of habit ; the unhappy individual 
is beguiled into it, and it becomes a vicious 
propensity, by the law of habit. If I were 
to illustrate to you how men are entrapped 
into drunkenness, I would take dealers in 
fermented liquors, publicans, brewere, and 
distillers' servants, and travellers. These 
men become drunkards in the way of 
their business without intending it It 
is a part of their occupation to sell their 
liquors, &c. ; and therefore they take it 
by way of inducement I have pretty 
uniformly found that the habit has arisen 
from their occupation, rather than from 
a vicious propensity ; and they have been 
undone before they were aware of it ( 
remember asking the head of a large gin- 
shop, what was the inducement to drink 
among the poor V He said, « Good fel- 
lowship;" and I asked him if he was 
cruel enough to ffive them proof-spirits ? 
|< Oh, no," he said, « we should burn their 
insides out ; we make it comfortable for 
them." Thus, even the publicans show 
a merry, perhaps a fraudulent mercy, in 



dilating the liquor ; thus rendering it lets 
destructive. I recollect another lai^ gin- 
shop, where, on bdng called to attend, I 
questioned the pabncan on the same 
point, and he tolo me that the Home Se- 
cretary was only reconciled to the point, 
on his assuring him it was little better 
than strong grog ; but the truth is, that 
the strong grog suffices for destruction, if 
enough oi it be taken, and that enough 
is taken, we have too many melancholy 
proofs. 

With respect to the extension of good 
fellowship to domestic life, perhaps l^ds 
of families are not aware of the mischief 
which they inconsiderately do, when, in 
the warmth of their feeling, they persuade 
their wives and their children to be par- 
taken of their cups. I remember being 
called to a female, in the last stage of 
disorganization of body and demoraliza- 
tion of mind, and she was within a few 
days of inevitable death. After I had 
examined the case, and had acknowledged 
that nothing could be done, the husband 
took me on one side and said, " Sir, I re- 
gret to acknowledge that 1 am the unin- 
tentional cause of this woman's death." 
He added, <* When I married her, she 
was as lovely and innocent a young wo- 
man as I ever beheld ; but having been 
accustomed to a sea-life, and to take my 
grog with impunity, I persuaded her to 
drink with. me. Two years elapsed be- 
fore I succeeded, but afterwards I could 
never get her to leave it off." 

Now, that unhappy woman perished, 
not because she loved the liquor, but be- 
cause the habit of taking it was esta^ 
blished. The law of over-stimulants is 
this, that the circulation falls off in a 
greater proportion than it was forced; 
then comes the collapse, or the depressed 
feeling, from the abstraction of the al- 
cohol, and then the desire for renewing 
the dose : but the further law of stimu- 
lants is, that the dose must be increased 
to produce the desired excitement, and 
thus a fatal habit is established, by which 
structures essential to life are disorgan- 
ized ; but long before the beautiful struc- 
ture of the body b disorganized, the mind 
is demoralized, and the love of truth de- 
stroy ed. 

THE QUACK DOCTOR. 

If you do not know what a quack doc- 
tor is, it does not signify, nor would it, in- 
deed, be of any e^ consequence if you 
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never should know all the days of your life; 
but as there is some danger that, at one 
time or other, you may loll into the 
liands of quack doctors, if you remain in 
ignorance of them, so I will, as well as I 
can, explain, what a quack doctor is, that 
you may be aware of your danger, and 
guard against him. 

A quack doctor, then, is one who under- 
takes, generally to cure diseases in a way 
that no other person can, by some parti- 
cular medidne known only to himself. He 
prints handbills, and puts puffing accounts 
m the newspapers about the many and 
wonderful cures he has performed, and 
thus deceives people, easy of belief, by his 
vain boasting, persuading them that he is 
astonishingly learned and clever, while at 
the same time he is often miserably igno- 
rant and unskilful. 

If there be one mark plainer than ano- 
ther by which you may discover a quack 
doctor from a talented physician or skilful 
surgeon it. is this, that he often undertakes 
to cure diseases, totally different from each 
other, by the same means. Now this is so 
barefaced an imposture, that one would 
wonder where people could be found so 
simple as not to see through the cheat; 
yet so it is, such silly people are found, 
and that in great abundsmce. As it is my 
wish that you may not act so unwise a part 
as these people do, I will endeavour to 
make it quite plain to you, how very weak 
and wicked it is to undertake to cure op- 
posite complaints with the same remedy. 

Suppose three boys wanted to do three 
things. One to warm his hands, another 
to fly his kite, and a third to quench his 
thirst, and I advised them by all means, to 
get a good fire as soon as they could, that 
they might all do what they wanted to do. 
Now vou may see, with half an eye, that 
though the good Are might do capitaJly to 
warm the hands of the one, it would not 
enable the other to fly his kite, nor the 
third to quench his thirst. Or, suppose 
that, instead of a good fire, I recommended 
them all to use a ball of packstring ; why 
they would be no better off than before : for 
though one might certainly fly his kitewiidi 
the packstring,the others could neither warm 
their bands with it, nor quench their thirst. 
Should I not, then, think you, deserve to 
be censured for folly, instead of being praised 
for wisdom ? and so ought every quack doc- 
tor in the land to be censured, who under- 
takes to cure opposite diseases with the 
same remedy. 

Let us suppose, again, that three persons 
are unwell. One is fiunt with want and 
weariness, a second has the rheumatism, a 



third is afflicted with inward inflamma- 
tion, and I should be foolish enough to 
attempt to cure them all by giving them a 
glass of wine. Now, the wine in the first 
case, might cheer up the fainting spirits of 
the sinking person, but it would not be at 
all likely to relieve the rheumatism of the 
second ; and as to the third, afflicted with 
inflammation, it might occasion his death. 
Would you honor me for my knowledge 
and kindness, or despise me for my ignor- 
ance and cruelty ? but I need not ask : you 
would set me down as a man that ought to 
be avoided. Mind, then, that you avoid a 
quack doctor. 

The impudence of quack doctors is 
unbearable. One professes to cure almost 
all the diseases that the body is liable to 
by a few bottles of a medicine that, in 
many cases, will do neither good nor harm ; 
while another boastingly undertakes to do 
the same thing with a box of pills. Thb 
impudence and folly might be laughed at, 
if it did not do so much misdiief as it 
does ; but when a quack doctor persuades 
a poor afflicted beiug to depend on his 
uselesss, if not injurious stuff, instead of 
applying to a skilful professor of medicine 
or surgery, he is trifling with the life, and 
sacrificing the happiness of a fellow-crea- 
ture. And here 1 would just notice that 
almost all the tinctures, elixirs, balms, and 
other wonderful quack medicines you read 
about, contain a large quantity of spirits or 
alcohol. Look back to Dr. Farre's evidence, 
which is on the pages before this article, and 
be assured that every word he there says 
about spirits is applicable to these poison- 
ous compounds. 

If ever you should be afflicted with dis- 
ease, at anv period of your life, never go 
to a quack doctor: avoid him as you 
would plague, pestilence, and famine. Go 
to one whose days have been devoted to 
the acquirement of knowledge and skill as 
a doctor; let him have your money, and 
with God's blessing on his assistance, you 
may hope for a cure. Nay, if you have 
no money to give, do not be down-hearted 
on that account, for though quack doctors 
are not fond of giving their advice for 
nothing, many wise and kind-hearted sur- 
geons and physicians do so continually. 

I hate quack doctors, or rather I hate 
their guilty practices ; for I hold it a fear- 
ful thing to tamper with the afflicted 
bodies of human beings. We are fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and he who pre- 
tends to understand, and to relieve diseases 
when he knows that he is ignorant of them ; 
yea, when he knows that he is living on the 
very life-blood of his fellow-creatures, hu 
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a dreadful account to give of his sinful 
career. 

But though it be, as I said before, a 
fearful thing to tamper and trifle with men's 
bodies, it is a still more fearful thing to 
tamper and trifle with their souls ! And, 
there are thousands who set up as spi- 
ritual quack doctors in the world, ever 
ready to persuade people to take their 
advice instead of that of the faithful mi- 
nisters of Christ, who plainly point out 
the diseases of our souls, and the proper 
remedies for our sins. 

Every one who lives in the world 
is liable to some particular bodily disease, 
more than to another, and it is the very 
same with the soul ; we each of us have a 
besetting sin. These spiritual quacks often 
try to make people believe that the disease 
of sin is not so general, or not so dangerous 
as it really is. Some of these quacks are 
very ignorant, and others, very designing ; 
be then upon your guard, ** for they lie in 
wait to deceive.** Sooner or later they 
will be found out in their evil practices. 

It is enough to sink us to the dust, to 
know that we are all affected with the le- 
prosy of sin ; but it is enough to raise us up 
with joy, to be assured that there is a great 
Physician, who cures all who apply to him. 
He has a fountain open for all uncleanness ; 
he heals every disease, and bids the bones 
that are broken to rejoice. These things 
he does without fee or reward, without 
money, and without price. 

This great Physician is the Redeemer 
of the world, even our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. He died for our sins, and 
rose again for our justification, and now 
sits on the right hand of God, ** able to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto 
God by him." I cannot tell you half 
the wondrous cures he performs by his 
almighty power : not only " the blind 
receive their sight, and the lame walk; 
the lepers are cleansed, and the deaf hear;" 
but the very " dead are raised ; " and those 
who once looked forward to eternal death, 
he makes partakers of everlasting life. 
Have nothing to do with the quack doc- 
tors of the soul any more than with those of 
the body. The soul is of too great a value to 
be trusted in their hands. Go to the great 
Physician, as you have need of his assist- 
ance, for *' all have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God." " If we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
the truth is not in us. If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and just to forgive us 
otur sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness," 1 John i. 8, 9. * 



LOVE OF GOD. 

The great God could have enjoyed the 
glory of his justice in the everlasting pu- 
nishment of unthankful man, and yet had 
glorious creatures enough, the blessed 
angels, to have been the everlasting par- 
takers and admirers of his goodness ; and 
if there had been yet an absolute necessity 
for visible intellectual creatures, to be tlie 
participants of his goodness and the active 
mstruments of his glory, the same power 
that created men at first, could have cre- 
ated a new generation of men that might 
have supplied the defection of our first 
parents and their descendants. What, then, 
is the origin of all his goodness to poor 
sinful man, to purchase such a worthless 
creature at such an invaluable price as the 
blood of the Son of God ? Nothing but 
love ; free undeserved love ; love that loved 
before it was sought ; that loved when it 
was rejected : " The Lord did not set his 
love upon you, nor choose you, because ye 
were more in number than any people ; 
but because the Lord loved you," Deut. 
vii. 7. He loved you, because he loved 
you. As Almighty God could not define 
himself by anything but himself, " I am 
that I am," Exod. iii. 14, so he can re- 
solve his love into no other motive than his 
love : he loved you because he loved you. 
And here is the spring, the fountain of this 
strange and unheard-of goodness of God in 
Christ ; nothing but the free love of God ; 
" God so loved the world, that he gave 
his only begotten Son," &c., John iii. 16. 
" Herein is love, not that we loved . God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to 
be a propitiation for our sins," John iv. 10. 
And that very same love that was in the 
Father to send, was in the Son to come, 
and to die for us. It was he that loved 
and washed us with his own blood ; washed 
us because he loved us. When we lay, 
like Ezekiel's wretched infant, polluted in 
our blood, Ezek. xvi. 5, 6, when no eye pitied 
us, then this love of God passed by us, and 
said unto us, Live ; yea, said unto us, when 
we were in our blood. Live. And when 
that life was not to be acquired for us but 
by the death of the eternal Son of God, then 
to purchase that life for us he sold his own; 
and to vrash us from the pollutions of our 
blood, freely spent and shed his own. This 
was ''the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge," Eph. iii. 19. — Sir M. Hale, 
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ON TORTOISES. Nd I. 
The tortoises form a very extensive order 
of the class replilia ; and are loo remark- 
able in iheir external charactera to be con- 
founded with any other 8;roiip in nature. 
They may be said to be enveloped in 
an external skeleton, which, like solid 
armour, aSbrds them security from the 
allacks of their enemies. This panoply, 
however, demandsa mwe minute attention. 
Let us then examine it a little in detail. 
A first glance assures us that it is com- 
posed of two portions or sliields, an upper, 
which is arched so as to present a convex 
surface; and an under, which is more or 
less flat, and which, at least in most of 
the order, is united at its lateral ed^s to 
the convex upper shield, leaving a large 
irrsgularly-shaped aperture at each exlre- 
mity, for the passage and freedom of the 
head, limbs, and tail, which are found, in 
most terrestrial and liesh-water tortoises. 



.capable of being completely retracted and 
sheltered niihin the borders of the shields. 
Of these shields, tlie upper is termed the 
carapace t the lower thepiri/ron, orbreasV. 
plate. The carapace Is, ih truth, neiihet 
more nor leas than an expansion of the 
ribs, (eij^ht in number on each side,) 
united at their edges by a sulure or seam : 
its middle longitudinal portion condialing 
of the verlebrx of the back and loins, 
which are consolidated together, so as to 
be immoveable. This may be easily un- 
derstood by any one who will examine the 
shell of the turtle, {chelotda ntydoM^ whose 
flesh is so great an article of luxury. In- 
ternally, tiierefore, the carapace of the lc«- 
toise presents the appearance of simple 
bone ; externally, il is covered wiili scale?, 
or plates, or skm. If the carapace repre- 
sents the dorsal venebrs and nbs, conso- 
lidated and espandt-d, the brcast.plale or 
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breast-bone; it is generally made up of 
nine distmct portions united together, and 
covered externally like the carapace. With in 
these two osseous envelopes^ are the re- 
maining parts of the skeleton, the scapulae, 
the clavicles, and the bones of the pelvis, 
(those of the head, neck, limbs, and tail 
excepted,) together with the muscles and 
viscera. 

Tortoises, like the mammalia, have true 
lungs for the respiration of atmospheric 
air; their lungs are, indeed, of immense 
volume, and extend over the greatest por- 
tion of the inner surface of the carapace, 
to which they are attached. 

To those among the tortoises whose 
habits are aquatic, the situation of the 
lungs is of great advantage : it is a simple 
and efficient mode of enabling the floatmg 
animal to keep, without any exertion, its 
due position and balance among the rolling 
waves ; for it is evident that the part con- 
taining voluminous lungs filled with air, 
must be perpetually the uppermost in the 
water. 

Mammalia breathe by expanding the 
chest, that is, by dilating the cavity oc- 
cupied by the lungs, into which the air 
accordingly enters, in order to fill up the 
vacuum which would otherwise be occa- 
sioned. Now this action, as is very mani- 
fest, supposes a certain degree of mobility 
in the walls of the chest, or in other 
words, of the ribs which encircle it, and 
such is the case; independent of the 
action of the diaphragm, by which the ca- 
vity of the chest is alternately enlarged and 
contracted, there is an action of the ribs 
also, through the agency of certain muscles 
which raise them, while they brmg them 
forward, and depress them, on restoring 
them to their former position. But the 
ribs of the tortoise entering into the forma- 
tion of its solid shield, are fixed and im- 
moveable ; no part of the body is capable 
of being, expanded, neither is there any 
muscular diaphragm parting the chest from 
the abdominal cavity, by the action of 
which the lungs may be filled. How, then, 
is breathing effected ? By an act much re- 
sembling deglutition or swallowing, and 
depending solely on the mouth and tongue. 
The jaws being firmly closed, the cavity of 
the mouth is dilated, by the drawing down 
of the root of the tongue, together with the 
bone (o* hyoHdes) which supports it, and 
the air rushes into the mouth at the same 
time through the nostrils. The posterior 
aperture of the nostrils is now closed by 
the tongue, the root of the tongue is ele- 
vated, the cavity of the moutli is dimi- 



nished, and tlie air is forced down the 
trachea into the lungs. This mode oi 
respiration, or rather this deglutition o/ 
air, is not peculiar to the tortoises; it is 
common also to the frog, the toad, and theii 
congeners. 

Tortoises, though possessing great 
strength in their jaws, are not provided 
with teeth. In most tlie jaws are clad in 
an envelope* of horn, which renders them 
not unlike the beak of a bird ; in some, 
liowever, the jaws are merely covered with 
skin. 

The. young are produced from eggs 
covered with a hard shell like those of 
birds, and hatched by the heat of the sun 
io the sand or mud where the female de- 
posits them. M. 

The life of this race of beings is of long 
duration. In the library at Lambeth Pa- 
lace is the shell of a tortoise brought alive 
there in 1623, and accidentally killed in 
1730. At Fulham Palace, one procured 
in 1628, died in 1753. In 1813, one was 
livftig at Petersburgh, which was known to 
have been two hundred and twenty years 
old. Many similar instances are on record. 
A collection of them by any of our ingeni- 
ous readers, would be interesting. 
(To be continued.) 



SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.— No. XXVI. 

The "Uttle cloud."— 1 Kings xviii. 44. 

The Rev. R. Walsh, ll.d., in his nar- 
rative of a journey from Constantinople 
to England, remarks, that it would have 
been quite impossible for a large city to 
have existed on the spot where Constanti- 
nople is situated, if some artificial means 
had not been devised to supply the de- 
ficiencies of nature, as it regards water. 
The first of these means are cisterns and 
wells, constructed at the bottoms of houses, 
as reservoirs, to save the rain-water that 
falls in winter ; but to a people like the 
Turks, to wliom water is a religious as well 
as a natural want, and who use it for ablu- 
tion as well as drinking, it was necessary 
to have a much more abundant supply; 
and this is found in the bends or tanks 
which they have constructed in the moun- 
tains, near the shores of the Black Sea. 
These mountains are the regions of streams 
and showers ; and wherever a small rill is 
found running into a valley on any eleva- 
tion, a mound is raised across the lower 
end, and the water thus obstructed is thrown 
back, and accumulated till it forms a large, 
deep, and triangular lake. This mound is 
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generally faced with marble, covered with 
sculptures of oriental device, and has a 
very grand and magnificent appearance. 
Pipes formed of tiles, moulded into tubes, 
convey the water along the hills ; and when 
a valley interposes, it is crossed by an 
aqueduct. Some of the aqueducts are very 
striking and noble in perspective. 

I passed the autumn of 1822 near one 
of the largest and most important of these 
reservoirs. The summer had been remark- 
ably dry : and it appeared, from a table 
that I kept, that it had not rained from the 
4th of April to the 2nd of November, vdth 
the exception of a few passing showers. 
The water in the tanks or bends became 
low and muddy, and the Turks took the 
alarm. The water engineers were sent out, 
and I accompanied them to some of the 
bends; they measured the quantity of 
water, and they found no more than suf- 
ficient to supply the city for fifteen days ! 
Judge of the consternation of seven hundred 
thousand persons suddenly deprived of an 
element essential not only for domestic 
uses, but religious also, and having no 
other possible mode of obtaining it. Prayer 
was offered up in the mosques, and the 
sky was anxiously watched. The immu- 
tability of things in the east, and the illus- 
trations given to the writings of former 
times, is not the least pleasure a person ex- 
periences in these countries. The approach 
of rain is always indicated here as it was in 
Syria, by the appearance of a small, dark, 
dense, circumsonbed cloud, hanging over 
either the Euxme or Propontis. A dervish 
stands on the top of the giant's mountain ; 
and when he sees a cloud, he announces 
its approach, like Elijah from the top of 
Carmel. I one day climbed to the same 
place, and saw the dervish on the watch, 
and " I looked towards the sea, and beheld 
a little cloud rising out of the sea, like a 
man's hand, and gat me down that the rain 
stopped me not.'' In effect, it immediately 
followed, and the Turks were relieved from 
a very serious cause of anxiety. 



THE ENERGY OF A MOTHER. 

One of the small islands in Boston Bay 
was inhabited by a single poor femily. 
The father was taken suddenly ill. There 
was, of course, no medical aid to be 
obtained. The wife, on whom every 
labour for the household devolved, was 
sleepless in care and tenderness by the 
bedside of her suffering husband. Every 
rpniedy in her power to procure, was ad- 



ministered, but the disease was acute, an«( 
he died. Seven young children mourned 
around the lifeless corpse. They were the 
sole beings upon the desolate spot. Did 
the mother indulge the grief of her spirit, 
and sit down in despair? No. She entered 
upon the arduous and sacred duties of her 
station. She felt that there was no band 
to assist her in burying her dead. Pro- 
viding as far as possible for the comfort of 
her little ones, she put her babe into the 
arms of the oldest, and charged the two 
next in age to watch the corpse of their 
father. She unmoored her husband's fish- 
ing-boat, which but two days before he had 
guided over the sea to obtain food for his 
family. She dared not yield to those tender 
recollections that might have unnerved her 
arm. The nearest island was at the dis-< 
tance of three miles. Strong winds lashed 
the waters to foam. Over the loud billows, 
that wearied and sorrowful woman rowed, 
and was preserved. She reached the next 
island, and obtained necessary aid. With 
such energy did her duty to her desolate 
babes inspire her, that the voyage which 
depended on her individual effort, was per- 
formed in a shorter time than the returning 
one, when the oars were managed by two 
men, who went in to assist in the last offices 
to the dead.'' 



THE BENEFITS OF THE SABBATH. 

The institution of the sabbath may be 
esteemed one of the greatest blessings con- 
ferred upon man. 

Thisaay is Divine in its origin, inasmuch 
as it was ordained by God. It is likewise 
holy in its nature, as it was sanctified or 
made holy by God, Genesis ii. 3. It is 
also holy in its designs, as it was a day 
appointed by God to be separated from 
others for holy service ; a day in which 
man should go up to his sanctuary, and 
there render acceptable service to him, and 
where he might receive such supplies as 
were every way calculated to preserve him 
amid the manifold temptations to which 
he is exposed. 

It was also designed as a day of rest 
from the cares and turmoils of human life, 
and in which man should leave the engage- 
ments of this lower world, and seek those 
more sacred employments in which the 
holy soul delights. 

To the christian this is a day of peculiar 
enjoyment, after the toilsome engagements 
of the week ; and especii^Uy if he has been 
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assailed by tormenting perplexities, by per- 
secution, or other calamities to which his 
soul is subject : how joyfully would he 
hail the return of the sabbath as a day of 
spiritual rest, in which he could (being re- 
leased from the toils of time) rise upon the 
wings of faith, and catch a glimpse of that 
world, whither his soul is longing to take 
its flight, and with whpse inhabitants he 
would delight to mingle, and to dwell in 
paradise for ever beneath the smiles of a 
reconciled God. H. J. T. 



BOTANY.— No. VII. 
ERICJE. 

This order takes its type and exemplar 
from the heaths, which are old acquaint'- 
ances of every one who has taken an excur- 
sion upon any of our heaths, commons, and 
other open grounds. There is a very beau- 
tiful characteristic of this order, which the 
lover of plants will be delighted in finding, 
if he examines the anthers, or those little 
heads, which our forefathers called aglets. 
The distinction consists, in the first place, 
in the presence of two threadlike appen- 
dages hanging from the lower part of the 





anthers, as shown in figure a, which exhi- 
bits a back view of the anther. 

Anthere generally consist of two cells ; 
and here we see that the cells or little 
pouches are peculiarly distinct from each 
other. Tfie second point of distinction 
is in the manner in which these anthers 
shed their pollen, namely, by two little 
pores or openings at the top, as is repre- 
sented in ngure b. Figure c represents the 
common, or, to speak more properly, the 
general form of an anther ; the black de- 
scending line that divides each cell, denotes 
the more frequent manner of bursting, in 
order that the pollen may be shed. The 
common heath, which may be met wiih in 
all places where the soil is sandy and bar- 
ren, will afford a specimen to exemplify 



what has just been said about the peculiar 
structure of tlie anthers, while the result of 
the examination, especially if the eye be 
assisted by a magnifier of small power, 
will fairly recompense the collector's curi- 
osity and trouble. The seed-vessel, figure 
e, of the ericae, affords another mark for 
discrimination; it is superior, that is to 
say, above the calyx, within the hollow of 
which it is found. The valves, or folding 
pieces that compose the walls or sides of 
the seed-vessel, are either four or five in 
number ; from the middle line of each, a 

f>artition, which reaches to the central co- 
umn, is seen to originate. These parti- 
tions are represented in figure d of the pre- 
ceding cut. The union of two valves is 
shown by the front descending line ; at this 
line the valves part, and give exit to the 
minute seeds. The little fan-shaped pro- 
cesses, drawn in the void spaces, represent 
the seeds resting in four bundles upon tlieir 
four collective bases. The corolla consists 
of four or five petals, more frequently ad- 
hering by their edges, and forming a tube 
or urn-shaped cup. The calyx is not in 
distinct leaves, but generally divided into 
four or five deep segments. There is often 
a beautiful harmony in the number of mem- 
bers which compose each separate portion 
of a flower. In the heath we have, for 
example, four segments of the calyx, four 
segments of the corolla, and twice four, or 
eight stamens. In the andromeda, or wild 
rosemary, we have five parts in the calyx, 
five teeth in the edge of the corolla, and 
twice five, or ten stamens. In the same 
plant we find also five cells in the seed- 
vessel, as in the heath we have four cells to 
correspond with tlie fours in the rest of the 
parts. 

Examples 

Erica, — The divisons of the calyx so 
detached from each other that they may be 
said to be leaves rather than segments. 
These are four in number. Corolla four 
cleft ; filaments originating from the recep- 
tacle or base of the flower, and not from 
the corolla ; antliers with an opening at tlie 
top, as we have described them, with a 
pair of appendages at the base ; seed- 
vessels with four cells or compartments. 

E, vulgaris, common heath or ling.^ 
Corolla, t)ell-shaped, with a double calyx ; 
leaves opposite, in pairs, and shaped like 
an arrow-head at their base. Tlie beautiful 
little appendages are distinguished by an 
appropriate name, aures; if examined 
through a glass, will be found to have their 
edges finely toothed, like the edge of a 
saw. 
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E. letralix, crou-leaTed heath. — The 
leaves, instead of being in pairs, as in the ' 
precediug species, tire collected into warps 
or foun ; whence the speciRc name le- 
tnlix, which implies a whorl of four leaves, 
or a coil of four tunu ; commnn on moist 
heaths. 

E. anerea, line-leaved heath. — Leaves 
in leashes or threes, smooth, vith their 
edgei entire. The flowers are in umbels ; 
as in the letralix, or last species. If the 
calyx be closely examined, the edges of 
the segments will be seen to be finely 
sawed, "nie teeth upon the auiis are 
more distinct than they are in the common 

By way of embellishment as well as in- 
e will give cuts of two foreign 



E. empetriJaSee, crowbeny-leaved heath. 
—Corolla rough, ;ntcher or um-shaped ; 
border bent back and spreading. Stigma 
appearing beyond the corolla. This spe- 
cies was fii^t found by Masson, growmg 
spontaneously, near B.iy Falls. 



2. E.cUiarit. — Leaves egg-shaped; corolla 
smooth, tube egg-shaped and pyramidal, 
with upper side veutricose, or bellied ; 
leaves in threes. 

Andromeda. — Distinguished from the 
ericw, m Ueuihs by tlie prevalence of this 



number five instead of (bur. For in ibis 
genus, the calyx is parted into five divi- 
sions ; the egg-shaped corolla has its moutli 
with five clefts; and the stamens are ten 
or twice five in number. The capsule also 
has five cells ; but the anthers are providtd 
with aures, as in the heath. 

A. PohfoUa, wildrosemary. — Peduncles,' 
flowering stalks, growing in a close bun- 
dle; leaves alternate and not in pair^ 
threes, or fours, as in the heaths ; lli^ are 
lance-shaped and rolled back upon them- 
"Ives ; found on turf bogs. 
There is a remathable fact connecled 
Lth the history of these two genera, 
icce and andromedn. The erica rumbfrs 
ore than ivro hundred species, but tliey 
e all confined to the old cooiineni, so ihsl 
vifhen we find a heath-like plant upon the 
northtrn parts of tlie new continent ot 
America, we may be assured, without ex- 
amination, that it is not an erica, but 
generally a species of andromeda. 

Arbatut. — Calyx five parted, corolla 
e^-shaped, with the mouth five cleft, as in 
the andromeda. If it be held up between 
the light and the eye, the base will be per- 
ceived to be pellucid; the germen, instead of 
lining into a dry ripened capsule, become* 
soft, pulpy berry, with five cells. 
A. vnedo, common strawbeny-tree, — 
Stem rising to the consideration of a tree; 
leaves smooth ; flowers in a loose cluster, 
or panicle, terminating the branch^ Grows 
in the West of Ireland. 

A. uRi urit, bear-berries. Stems pro- 
cuml)ent or resting on the ground ; leaves 
smooth, with their edges entire, veined like 
net-work underneath. Found on heaths. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON CONSrSTENCT. 

TuEHE is a term used among artists 
called keeping, which means that the tone 
and eflecl of the different parts of a plctuK 
should be in agreement with the whole; 
now, keeping b quite as uecessaiy in pass- 
ing through life, as in painting a picture. 

A man who wears a ring and a gold 
chain should not be out at the elbows. 
Nor would it look well to see a ministw 
of the gospel dressed in a soldier's uni- 
form ; these things would be out of order, 
out of propriety, out of keeping; there 
would be no consistency in them. 

But there is a keeping, a consistency in 
things as well as in persons, b books as 
well as in men. I was led into this train 
of thinking by taking up a religious maga- 
ziue the other day, whose outside cover and 
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inside contents were so out of keeping, that 
according^ to my wonted custom, I sat me 
down to examine the subject a little more 
closely. 

As Old Humphrey never willingly gives 
o£fence, nor intentionally brings an unneces- 
sary blush on the face of any one, so is he 
the more free in his observations. If he 
sees a friend wearing a lamb's- wool stock- 
ing on the wrong side ; or, a stranger, who 
has set his back against a whited wall, he 
can no more help pointing out the defect, 
than he can help warming his hands in 
cold weather. 

The magazine, as I said, was a religious 
one, and I took it up with that sort of feel- 
ing which harmonized with what I expected 
to find in the work itself. The title of a 
book is often, to a reader, what the tuning 
of a violin is to a musician ; it prepares him 
to enter on his undertaking in a proper 
manner. Unfortunately, the magazine had 
six or eight leaves of advertisements at the 
beginning and ending, of so odd and mixed 
a character, that the mind of Old Hum- 
phrey, too often affected vn\h trifles, was 
sadly deranged by them. If, in going into 
a place for Divine worship, you were to find 
two buffoons standing in their motley dress, 
arrayed in their cap and bells, it would 
perhaps unfit you for the service, just the 
same as these advertisements unfitted me 
for the profitable reading of the contents of 
the magazine. 

The leaves in their very colour were at 
war with the tone of my mind ; there was 
nothing sober about them : one was a deep 
blue, another a fiery red, and a third a 
frightfiil yellow; but the colour of the 
leaves was a trifle compared to their con- 
tents. It was well enough to advertise 
'' Prayer Books and Homilies,'^ but what 
had they to do with " Rowland's Kalydor," 
his " Pearl Dentifrice," or his " Macassar 
Oil Y* To put into the same page " His- 
tories from Scripture," and ** Old Hock, 
fine crusted Port, straw-coloured Sherry, 
and exquisitely sparkling Moselle,'' seemed 
a little out of order. What affinity, what 
possible connexion could there be between 
" Watts's Psalms and Hymns," and " Im- 
perial Saxony Cloth, Canton drill Trow- 
sers and Petersham Great Coats t" These 
things, to say the least of them, were sadly 
out of keeping ; they were not consistent. 

So long as human beings remain such 
poor infirm mortals as we are, so long will 
It be necessary to pay some attention to 
those things that affect us. Who is there 
who could read a pious commentary in a 



proper frame of mind, after running thro\i(^ 
a whimsical puff on " Improved Periwigs V 
Or turn with becoming gravity to the spi- 
ritual food provided by Fuller and Flavel, 
Boston and Baxter, from a paragraph writ- 
ten in high commendation of '* Pickled 
Gherkins, and Potted Yarmouth Bloaters V 

It may be that I am a little fanciful — 
many old people are so ; but every thing 
that I read affects me for some time afler, 
and therefore it was that the strange mix- 
ture of advertisements on the outside of the 
magazine, disqualified me altogether from 
reading the inside with advantage. 

Old Humphrey wanted to enter into the 
marrow of the work ; but he was so pes- 
tered with the strange medley of " Ar- 
tificial Teeth," and " Steam-cooking 
Kitchens ;" " Quarto Bibles," and « Buck- 
skin Breeches ;" " Fountain Pens," " Tal- 
low Candles," " Beaver Bonnets," and 
" Sabbath Meditations ;" « Irish Linens," 
" Cheddar Cheese," " Religious Tracts," 
and "Cure for the Tic Douloureux ;" " So- 
da Water," « Fire Escapes," " Sacred 
Classics," and "Patent Chronometers," 
that he was fain to shut up the book alto- 
gether, till the hodgepodges had subsided 
in his mind. 

A great deal more might be said on this 
subject; but, to confess the truth. Old 
Humphrey himself is often complained of 
as being sadly out of keeping; sadly incon- 
sistent. He is blamed, and with too much 
reason, for letting the liveliness of his dis- 
position peep through some of his most 
serious remarks. He goes from a cheerful 
observation to a text of scripture too sud- 
denly; and, therefore, knowing his own 
infirmity, he ought not to be severe on the 
infirmities of others. He vnll say no more, 
then, about the medley of advertisements 
on the covers of the magazine, than this^ 
that he hopes what has already escaped 
him is not out of keeping with good nature 
and christian affection, and it may suggest 
to some whom it may concern, a useful 
hint on consistency. 



THANKFULNESS. 

Oh, be ye thankful. I feel that I have 
not said enough on that word of the 
apostle's, " I thank God ;" — and I cannot. 
Let your gratitude to Christ supply my 
omissions. Were I to speak for hours, I 
could not fully show your cause for thank- 
fulness. Be thankful through life for every 
deliverance in conflict and temptation. Be 
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thankful in death for such a Deliverer from 
the last enemy. Be thankful, throughout 
eternity, to God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord I — Hambleton, 



INSECTS. No. XXXVIII. 
Hearing. 
(Continued from page 141.) 

It seems fadr to suppose, from the variety 
of sounds produced by insects, that they 
are intended as signals to their c6mpanions, 
who must, of course, possess the organs of 
hearing. The address of the poet to the 
cricket, one of the creatures remarkable 
for such sounds, is very pleasing :— . 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 
Chirping on my kitchen hearth, 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode, 
Always harbinger of good. 
Pay me for thy warm retreat, 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 
In return thou shalt receive, 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Thus thy praise shall be express'd, 
Inoffensive welcome guest ! 
While the rat is on the scout. 
And the mouse with curious snout, 
With what vermin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 
Frisking thus before the fire. 
Thou hast all thy heart's desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Form d as if akin to thee. 
Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are ; 
Theirs is but a summer's song, 
Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpair'd, and shrill, and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 

The celebrated naturalists, Linnaeus and 
Bonnet, were disposed to consider insects 
as deaf; but the knowledge of Shakspeare 
was more accurate when he made Mami- 
lius say, 

I will tell it softly. 

Yon crickets shall not hear it. 

As soon as it becomes dark, the chirping 
of crickets increases, and they come run- 
ning forth, ofren in great numbers, from 
the size of a flea to that of their full sta- 
ture. We speak now of the hearth-cricket, 
(acheta domesticai) both this and the 
freld-cricket (acheta campestris) are some- 
times kept for their music ; and the learned 
Scaliger took so great a fancy to their song, 
that he was accustomed to keep them in a 
box in his study. It is said, that in some 
parts of Africa they are kept and fed in a 
kind of iron oven, and sold to the natives, 
who like their chirp, and think it is a good 
soporific. 

The female cricket is mute. The instru- 



ment on which the male plays, consists of 
strong nervures,or rough strings in the wing- 
cases, by the friction of which against each 
other, a sound is produced and communi- 
cated to the membranes stretched between 
them, in the same way that the finger pro- 
duces vibrations on a tambourine, which 
are diffused over its surface. 

The male tree-hopper, ckaday has a cu- 
rious instrument of sound. He is fur- 
nished with a pair of drums, one on each 
side, consisting of two large plates, oval or 
circular in some, and triangular in otiier spe 
cies, fixed to the trunk between the belly 
and the hind legs. When this exterior 
membrane is raised, a cavity is brought 
into view, a part of which seems to open 
into the belly, and another part to be 
covered with a second membrane, much 
more delicate than the exterior one, tensely 
stretched, and irridescent, and in the mid- 
dle there is a homy plate, placed horizon- 
tally along the bottom. AH this, however, 
seems only a secondary portion of the in- 
strument ; for the sound is in the first inr 
stance produced by a bundle of muscular 
strings, which are attached at one extremity 
to another membrane in the interior, ob- 
viously the true drum ; for when Reaumur 
pulled the strings, and let them go again, 
the sound was produced, even after the 
insect had been a long while dead. These 
muscles, indeed, are so attached to the 
under concave surface of the drum, that 
when they pull it downwards, and let it 
jerk quickly back again, a vibration is 
produced; the sound issues through an 
opening contrived on purpose, like the 
opening in our own larynx, or the sound* 
hole in a violin. 

Some grasshoppers were great favourites 
with the ancients, who often kept them in 
cages for the sake of their song. They were 
supposed to be perfectly harmless, and to 
live on dew. One poet calls the grass- 
hopper '' the nightin^le of the nymphs ;'' 
and another styles it '* the sweet prophet 
of the summer.'' So attached were the 
Athenians to some of these insects, that 
they fastened golden images of them in 
their hair ; addressed them in the most en- 
dearing terms ; and from this we may ga- 
ther that their notes were sweet. Indeed, 
the sound of them and of the harp were 
called by one and the same name. A 
grasshopper sitting on a harp was the 
usual emblem of music, which vtras thus 
explained : — Two rival musicians, Enno- 
mus and Ariston, were contending upon 
that instrument, when a grasshopper flying 
to the former, and sitting on his harp 
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supplied Uie place of a broken string, and 
secured to him tlie victory 1 

At Surinam, the music of one species is 
still supposed to resemble so much the 
sound of a harp, or lyre, that there they 
are called harpers. 



CHANCE. 

'' It happened so,'' said an infidel, upon 
hearing the relation of a circumstancie si- 
milar to the following : 

A pious young man, in consequence of a 
series of misfortunes, was reduced to great 
poverty and distress, but his confidence in 
uod was unshaken. A few weeks since, 
he entered the room where I was, pale and 
pennyless ; it was then about ten o'clock : 
ne told a friend of mine, who was standing 
by my side, that he had had no. break ^t 
that morning, and looking up, with tears in 
his eyes, said, '* I left a piece of bread at 
home, about the size of my two fingers, for 
my wife ; and her dear little infant is dying 
of want;" but, said he, with a smile upon 
his wan countenance, " I know the Lord 
will provide ; I am sure he will." " You 
will take some dinner with me to-day," 
said Mr. R. ; he, of course, assented, and 
while he was sitting at dinner, a letter was 
delivered, directed to Mr. H. He opened 
it, and found 10s. inclosed, and was also 
informed that if he called that day week at 
O— street, he should receive another 
1 Os. With a countenance deeply impressed 
with emotion, the starting tears of gratitude 
flowed freely down his cheeks ; and timing 
to Mr. R., he said, " Did I not tell you 
the Lord would provide ?" 

That morning tlie distressed Mr. H. had 
called upon a personi from whom he re- 
ceived no relief, but to whom he related 
the situation in which he was placed. 
Shortly after he had left, a humane gentle- 
man called upon this person, from whom 
he received an account of the distressed 
circumstances of Mr. H. " O, if I had 
been here," he replied, " I would have 
given him 10«." ** You will find him at 
Mr. R.'s," said the person who had related 
the facts of the case to him ; he then im- 
mediately sent off a note with the sum 
inclosed. 

Let the infidel say, this was " all chance," 
" that it happened so ;" but let him know, 
that although the rain descends upon the 
evil and the good, upon the just and upon 
the unjust, yet God bestows special favours 
upon those that love and serve him. 

A. G. 



THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

** My brethren," remarks bishop Heber, 
In a discourse delivered in India, ''it 
has pleased the Almighty to give that 
great, valiant, and understanding nation 
to which w^e ourselves belong, an empire 
in which the sun never sets, a commerce 
by which the remotest nations of the earth 
are become our allies, our tributaries, I 
had almost said our neighbours, and by- 
means Twhen regarded as human means, 
anddistmct from his own mysterious provi- 
dence) so inadequate, as to excite our alarm 
as well as wonaer, the sovereignty over 
these wide and populous heathen lands. 
But is it for our sakes that he has given 
us these good gifts, and wrought these 
great marvels in our favour ? Are we not 
rather set up on high in the earth, that we 
may show forth the light by which we are 
guided, and be the honoured instruments 
of diffusing these blessings which we our- 
selves enjoy throughout every land, and in 
every distant isle which our winged ves- 
sels visit ? If we value, then, (as who does 
not value ?) our renown among mankind; 
if we exult (as who can help exultine ?) 
in the privileges which Providence nas 
conferred on the British nation ; if we are 
thankful (and God forbid that we should 
be otherwise) for the means of usefulness 
in our power ; and if we love (as who does 
not love ?) our native land, its greatness 
and prosperity, let us see that we, each of 
us in our station, are promoting to the best 
of our power, by example, by exenion, by 
liberality, by the practice of every chris- 
tian virtue, the extension of God's truth 
among men, and the honour of that holy 
name whereby we are called. There have 
been realms as famous as our own, and 
(in relation to the then extent and riches 
of the civilized world) as powerful and 
as wealthy, of which the traveller sees 
nothing now but ruins in the midst of 
a wilderness, or where the mariner only 
finds a rock for fishers to spread their nets 
upon. Nineveh once reigned over the 
east ; but where is Nineveh now ? Tyre 
had once the commerce ; but what is be- 
come of Tyre ? But if the repentance of 
Nineveh had been persevered in,her tovt^ns 
would have stood to this day. Had the 
daughter of Tyre brought her gifts to the 
temple of God, she would have continued 
a queen for ever." 

JOHN DAVIS, 56, Paternoster Row, Loudon. 
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In our preceding paper we entered into a 
few details on the general characlets of the 
toitMsea, 39 thej constitute an order dis- 
tiaguished by Btiiking peculiarities of form 
and structure. We shall now proceed to 
explain the rnore important of those differ- 
ences which form the grounds of their 
sepaTiition into subordinate groups. We 
may premise by observing that Ihey roay 
be divided into land tortoises, fiesh-water 

soft tortoises. 

The land tortoises, of which the Greek 
tortoise, {tetttido GnBca,) and the gigaolic 
Indian tortoise, {teiludo IntSca,) are ex- 
amples, are distinguished by the solidity of 
their osseous inveaiment, and the anied 
form of the carapace, which is united by 
nearly the whole of its lateral margins to 
the plastron. The limbs are short, thick, 



and clumsy ; the feet appearing merely as 
the abrupt terminations of them, and to be 
recognised as such only ftom the circum- 
stance of being provided with short (oes, 
(five before, four behind,) aimed with stout 
nails. The skin of the limbs and neck is 
course, hard, and intersected by numerous 
fissures. Their food consists of vegetable 
matter. Their actions are slow, and their 
pace an awkward cranl. Many are di»- 



shell is adorned. Some have the anterior 

part of the plastron moveable by means of 
a hinge, stretching across, so that when 
they retract their head and arms, they can 
close (lie aperture, and shut themselves in. 
Such form the genus pytii. In another 
genus, kvaryt, the posterior part of lbs 
carapace is moveable. 

The land tortoises are most, if not all, 
hibeinaling in their habits ; at least they 
pass a portion of the year in a stale at 
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lethargy ; having previously dug a hole in 
the ground for their reception. 

The fresh-water tortoises are distin- 
guished from the land tortoises by their 
flattened form, from the carapace being 
less arched, and less stout, its osseous stra- 
tum being in general comparatively thin. 
In addition we may observe, that the toes 
are thoroughly developed, terminated by 
long nails, and united by intervening webs, 
enabling them to swim with great facility. 
Among the fresh water tortoises, or emydes^ 
are a group having the plastron so di- 
vided by a transverse hinge, as to be 
capable, after drawing in the head, limbs, 
and tail, of shutting themselves completely 
up; hence they are termed box-tortoises. 
In another group, on the contrary, the tail 
is so long, and the limbs so voluminous, as 
to render it impossible for them to be with- 
drawn beneath the buckler. Of this group, 
the chelydra serperdina is an example. It 
is a large tortoise of rapacious habits, inha- 
biting Uie rivers of the warmer parts of the 
American continent, and living upon fish, 
small aquatic mammalia, reptiles, and even 
birds. Indeed, as it respects the food of 
the emydes, or fresh water tortoises in ge- 
neral, we immediately notice a departure 
from the vegetable diet of their terres- 
trial relatives. With increased activity, and 
consequently an increased facility of pro- 
curing food, we find the emydes all carni- 
vorous ; their prey consisting of insects and 
their larvx, small fishes, reptiles, &c. 
Many, as the emys picta, emys pulchella, 
&c , are remarkable for their varied and 
beautiful colours. Two species, or per- 
haps varieties of one species, {emyt or/ncu- 
lariSy) are found over the whole of the 
south of Europe, and as far north as 
Prussia. They are gregarious in their 
habits, and feed on frogs, fish, &c. ; their 
flesh is highly esteemed as nutritive and 
delicate food. 

The marine tortoises or turtles next de- 
mand our notice. In these we also observe 
a depressed form of carapace, which is too 
limited to protect either the head or limbs, 
while the plastron is still more circum- 
scribed, and irregular in figure. The feet 
no longer retain any claim to that term, but 
are moulded into true paddles, in accord- 
ance with the completely aquatic habits of 
their possessors. On land the turtle shuffles 
along like a seal : in the sea it is an active 
swimmer. The skull in this group of tor- 
toises offers too remarkable a peculiarity to 
be passed by. It is vaulted over by a sort 
of helmet, dense and solid, formed by a 
production of the bones of the face, between 



which and the (rue skull, inclosing the bram, 
there intervenes an enormous space filled 
by muscles, to which this osseous envelope 
may be considered as a sort of carapace. 
Hence the skull of the turtle appears much 
larger than it is in reality ; the brain being 
very small, and its true osseous covering in 
proportion. It is to this group that two of 
this most interesting order belong ; one the 
celebrated green turtle, {chelonia mydas or 
viridis ;) the other, the tortoise-shell turtle 
{chelonia imbricata.) 

The green turtle is well known ; it 
abounds in the regions of the torrid zone, 
and is gregarious in its habits, feeding on 
sea-weed and other marine vegetables. Its 
eggs, which are deposited in the sand, are 
as highly esteemed as its flesh. This 
species often attains to the w£ight of five 
or six hundred pounds ; so that to lid and 
secure one, by tying it to a clump of wood 
on shore, four men are not unfrequently 
necessary. It obtains the name of green 
turtle, from the colour of its fat. 

The chelonia imbricata is little inferior 
in size to the common or green turtle, and 
is found in nearly the same latitudes. Va- 
lued for the sake of its scales, which con- 
stitute the costly "tortoise-shell," it is 
taken in great numbers on the island of 
Ascension ; a place which appears to be a 
sort of annual rendezvous for thousands, 
which traverse leagues of the ocean in order 
to deposit their eggs on its shores. The 
men employed in this business, watch their 
opportunity (when multitudes, under cover 
of niglit, have ventured fi-om the water to 
the beach) to run in among them, and 
turn each victim upon its back, in which 
position it is utterly unable to move : when 
a suflicient number are thus made prisoners, 
they are collected and shipped. 

Our last group contains the sofl tor- 
toises, so called because a sofl skin, in 
place of scales or horn, envelopes their 
carapace and plastron. They are aquatic 
in their habits, frequenting fresh waters, 
and, like the emydes, have the feet 
webbed ; but three toes only on each foot 
are furnished with nails. Both the cara- 
pace and plastron are flat, and very limited ; 
a great portion being simply cartilage instead 
of bone. Tiie nose is elongated, and the 
tail is short. Of this group (nionyx) the 
species are limited in number, but widely 
distributed. They are found in Java, in 
the Granges of India, in the Euphrates, in 
the Nile, in the rivers of Carolina, Guiana, 
and other hot parts of America. They 
attain to large dimensions, and are fero- 
cious in their habits and manners ; seizing 
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fish and aquatic birds, on which they feed. 
One, the trionyx -flEgyptiacus, is much re- 
garded in Egypt, from the services it ren- 
ders in devouring the young and eggs of 
the crocodile. Another, the trionyx ferox 
of America, lies in ambuscade among reeds 
and herbage, and seizes its prey unawares ; 
birds, small quadrupeds, reptiles, and young 
alligators, thus fall victims to its ferocity. 
The species in the engraving of our 
last Number, is the trionyx scabra from 
Sumatra. Closely allied to the present group, 
and hardly to be separated from it, is the 
chelys fimbriata, or matamata of Guiana. 
The carapace is covered with pyramidal- 
points. " It inhabits the fresh- water ponds 
and rivers near Cayenne, where it conceals 
itself under the leaves of aquatic plants, 
exposing only the extremity of its nose, 
which, from its length, resembles a pro- 
boscis: in this position it awaits the ap- 
proach of young birds, and small aquatic 
animals, which it seizes as they pass near 
it.^' This singular tortoise differs from all 
others in this respect, that its mouth, which 
is very wide, instead of being terminated 
by a homy substance, is formed with fleshy 
lips, as in the ^a^mc^ia, (frogs, &c.) Here 
we close this general outline of a race 
among the most remarkable of the works 
of the Almighty, which speak of his power, 
as it is no less displayed in the diversity 
than in the strangeness of living crea- 
tures. M. 

ORIGIN OF THE RELIGIOUS TRACT 
SOCIETY. 

[From " Leifchild's Life of Hughes."] 
In the spring of 1799, a new society, had 
risen into existence. Its beginning vi^as 
small, but its latter end has greatly in- 
creased. It then resembled the spring-head 
of some mighty river, hardly awakening no- 
tice at its first bubbling up, but increasing 
its waters, forming channels in every direction 
for their flow, and swollen by an accession 
of tributary streams, enriching, fertilizing, 
and refreshing, by its pure and vital cur- 
rent, almost every country of the globe. 
This was the "Religious Tract Society." 
It originated in a suggestion from the late 
Rev. G. Burder, who stated from the pul- 
pit at a missionary meeting, in Surrey 
Chapel, in May 1799, that he wished to 
form a society for the publication and sale 
of religious tracts, and invited the ministers 
present and others who were friendly to 
such an object, to assemble the next morn- 
ing to converse upon it at the St. Paul's 
Coffee House. 

When it is observed that Mr. Hughes 



was in the place of worship at the time, it 
need hardly be added, that he vras the next 
morning at the proposed meeting. ^ After 
some preliminary conversation, Thomas 
Wilson, Esq., took the chair, and by him 
our friend v^3 requested to lead the devo- 
tions of the assembled group on so novel 
and interesting an occasion. The dis- 
closures of the last day will alone reveal 
how fully the pertinent and comprehensive 
requests then preferred have been an- 
swered. 

Of the sub-committee immediately 
formed, to mature and carry into effect the 
suggestions offered, Mr. Hughes was one ; 
and at the formation of the society was 
appointed its secretary ; which office he 
continued to hold till his death, a period of 
thirty-four years. The first account of the 
plan of the society, together with an ad- 
dress to the public on its behalf, was drawn 
up by him. There occurs in this address 
the very principle on which afterwards an- 
other and still more magnificent institution 
wa& to be built; namely, a principle of 
conciliation, by way of securing the co- 
operation of £l11 denominations of chris- 
tians in the circulation of pure truth. 

The institution was soon in operation. 
Tracts were written and published, and 
the society quickly assumed that form to 
which permanence, unanimity, and un- 
bounded utility have been given, under the 
auspices of Him who is the Originator of 
every good purpose. At the committee 
meetings, Mr. Hughes was ever present^ 
and ever ready with his advice, co-opera- 
tion, and pen. That pen furnished several 
of the early tracts ; a list of which is given 
below,* and of which evidence has not 
been wanting of their successful influence ; 
particularly the one addressed . to unfortu- 
nate femsdes. In the judgment of the 
committee respecting the tracts that were 
submitted to their inspection, the literary 
acquirements and theological knowledge of 
Mr. Hughes were of great use. If he were 
somewhat over-scrupulous about the senti- 
ments, and somewhat hypercritical about 
the style, and if his extreme caution and 
fear of making an enemy to the institution, 
might sometimes hold the society back 
where a bolder hand might have pushed it 
forwards to advantage, yet these very quali- 
ties may have contributed in no ordinary 
degree to insure its safety and growth in its 
infant state, and to mature its powers to 
their present strength and usefulness. 

• ** To a Youth on Purity ;" " To the Unfortunate 
Female;" "To a Prisoner;" "The Importance of 
Sobriety ;" " The Better Gift ;" " To the Spectator! 
of an Execution." 
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understand their prayers in English, or 
could translate a line from Latin into 
English.*' To remedy this evil, Alfred 
assembled such scholars as the time af- 
forded. Envying their knowledge of La- 
tin, hef acquired that language in his thir- 
ty-eighth year, sufficiently to translate the 
only book of Saxon history then extant : 
he translated other works of great learn- 
ing, and attempted a complete version of 
the Bible, the finishing of which was pre- 
vented by his early death. He enforced 
education by refusing to promote the un- 
educated, as well as by his own example. 
He insisted that his " ministers,^' or the 
persons whom he employed, should en- 
deavour to obtain due knowledge : and, 
in case of non-compliance, he deprived 
them of the offices which they held. Al- 
dermen, and mayors, and governors, were 
forced to go to school, to them a grievous 
penance, rather than give up their emolu- 
ments and their command. Those who 
were too old to learn, or so utterly unfit 
for letters as to render their case hopeless, 
were allowed to find substitutes ; a son, 
or a near kinsman, or failing both, a vas- 
sal, or even a slave* who was to learn in 
the place of his principal : and, at an ad- 
vanced period of his reign, Alfred, who 
was called by his biographer, ^* the truth- 
teller," thanked God tliat those who sat 
in the chair of the instractor were then ca- 
pable of teaching. He usually divided his 
time into three equal portions : one was 
employed in sleep and recruiting his body 
by diet and exercise ; another in the des- 
patch of business ; a third in study and 
devotion; and, that he might more ex- 
actly measure the hours, he made use of 
burning tapers of equal length ; for at the 
time when he lived, clocks and watches 
were totally unknown. And, by such a 
regular distribution of his time, though 
he suffered much from illness, this heroic 
prince, who fought in person fifly-six bat- 
tles by sea and land, was able, during a 
life of no extraordinary length, to acquire 
more knowledge, and even to compose 
more books, than many studious men, 
who have made literature the object of 
their uninterrupted industry. 

The impulse given to education by 
Alfred did not die with him. Translations 
of parts of the Bible were multiplied in con- 
sequence of Alfred's assiduity ;« and, Mr. 
Palgprave informs us that, from this or the 
Anglo-Saxon age, down to that of Wick- 
liffe, or for nearly five centuries, we, in 
England, can show such a succession of 



versions of the Bible, in metre and in 
prose, as are not to be equalled amongst 
any other nation in Europe. 

The rarity of books in Alfred's time 
ought to be mentioned among his obsta- 
cles ; for he is believed to have given a 
very large estate for a book on a learned 
subject; a bargain which well accords 
with the maxim : *' Learning is better 
than house and land.'' 

His children, six in number, were 
taught the Anglo-Saxon psalms, prose, 
and poetry. Ethelweard, his youngest 
son, received a sort of public education : 
he was committed to proper teachers, 
with almost all the noble children of the 
province, and with many of inferior ranks. 
They were all assiduously instructed in 
Latin, in Saxon, and writing : and when 
they were old and strong enough, in 
hunting and gymnastics, as conducive to 
warlike habits. Alfred likewise founded 
and endowed schools, so as to perpetuate 
the benefits of his reign in future ages. 
Amone these the chief were at Oxford ; 
and it lias been stated, though not proved, 
that he founded the University there. It 
is, however, more certain that the schools 
at Oxford decayed after Alfred s reig^n, 
and that city was burnt by the Danes- in 
979, and again in 1009 ; but sacred stu- 
dies were restored, and the University 
re-established by a learned Englishman in 
the year 1133. 



THE END OF CHRIST'S SUFFERING. 

In reference to man, the ends of our 
Lord's suffering were principally these : — 

1. To absolve and deliver him from 
guilt, the consequence of sin; and miser}', 
the f^uit of guilt: '* In whom we have re- 
demption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins," Eph. i. 7. And surely, had the 
fruit of Christ*s death rested here, it had 
been a great degree of mercy, if we rightly 
weighed the heaviness of the burden of 
guilt, the severity of the wrath of God, and 
the extremity of that misery that doth and 
must attend it. If a man under the guilt 
and horror of some hideous treason, under 
the severe and inexorable sentence of the 
laws against him, under the imminent in- 
fliction of most exquisite and continuing 
torments, should but hear of a pardon and 
discharge from this, how welcome would it 
be, though the residue of his life were to 
be spent in exile ! But our Lord's pur- 
chase rests not here. 
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2. To reconcile God to his creature. 
So that it doth not only remove the effects 
of the anger of God, which is punish- 
ment, which may he removed, and yet the 
anger continue ; nor doth it only remove 
the anger of God, and leave a man in a 
kind of state of indifferency, as it is be- 
tween persons, that never were acquainted 
one with another : but it is a state of re- 
conciliation : ** That he might reconcile 
both unto God in one body by the cross, 
having slain the enmity thereby," Eph. 
ii. 16; "God was in Christ reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them," 2 Cor. v. 19. And, 
certainly, this is a great addition unto the 
former, that God in Christ should not only 
pass by our sins, but should no longer 
look upon us as strangers, but as persons 
reconciled unto him. And surely a soul 
sensible of the unhappy condition of being 
estranged from God, would highly prize a 
state of reconciliation, though it were in 
the meanest and lowest relation. " I am 
not worthy to be called thy son : make me 
as one of thy hired servants," Luke xv. 19. 
So that I may not be estranged from thee, 
reconcile me unto thyself, though in the 
condition of thy meanest servant. But 
neither doth the happy fruit of our Lord*s 
sufferings rest here. 

3. To bring us unto that near and 
blessed relation of being the sons of God ; 
" that we might receive the adoption of 
sons," Gill. iv. 5 ; " Behold, now are we 
the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be," 1 John iii. 2. — Sir M, 
Hale. 



INSECTS.— No. XXXIX. 

HEARING. 
(Continued from page 216.) 

That purely rural, little noticed, and, 
indeed, local occurrence, says Mr. Knapp, 
called by the country people " hummings 
in the air," is annually heard in one or two 
fields near my dwelling. About the mid- 
dle of the day, perhaps from twelve o'clock 
till two, on a few calm, sultry days in July, 
we occasionally hear, when in particular 
places, the humming of apparently a large 
swarm of bees. It is generally in some 
spacious, open spot, that this murmuring 
first arrests our attention. As we move 
onward, the sound becomes fainter, and by 
degrees is no longer audible. That this 
sound proceeds from a collection of bees, or 
some such insects, high in the air, there 
can be no doubt; yet the musicians are 
invisible. At these tunes, a solitary insect 



or so may be observed here and there, oc- 
cupied in its usual employ, but this strag- 
gler takes no part in our aerial orchestra. 

One of the most puzzling sounds to the 
inquirer is that of the death*s-head moth, 
{ackeronHa atropoSy) when it is Caught 
and kept a prisoner. Sometimes it is like 
that of a mouse, but much more piteous. 
Reaumur, after mentioning many experi- 
ments, concludes with the conviction that 
*' in the more minute parts of nature's 
works, there is always something which we 
cannot explain." He thought it most 
probable that the cry came from the head, 
perhaps from the mouth, orrather from tlie 
tongue, and it might be by the friction of 
the palpi against the tongue ; for when he 
unfolded the spiral tongue with a pin, the 
cry ceased, but was renewed the instant it 
was coiled up again between the palpi. He 
then prevented the palpi from touching the 
tongue, which also stopped the sound, and 
when only one was permitted to touch it, 
the sound was much more feeble. 

With hearing, the antennae has, most 
probably, much to do. It has been used 
as an argument, says Kirby, that the an- 
tennse are primarily tactors or instruments 
of touch, that a certain four-winged para- 
site fly, {fcenus jaculator,) before it inserts 
its ovipositor, plunges its antennae into tlie 
hole forming the nidus of the bee, to the 
grub of which it commits its egg. But 
had those who used this argument, mea- 
sured the antennae and the ovipositor of 
this ichneumon, they would have discovered 
that the latter is thrice the length of the 
former ; and as these insects generally in- 
sert it, so that even part of the abdomen 
enters the hole, it is clear that the antennae 
cannot touch the larva; its object, there- 
fore, cannot be to explore by that sense. 
Others suppose, that by these organs it 
scents out the destined nidus for its eggs, 
but Lehmann has satisfactorily proved that 
they are not olfactory organs. We can 
therefore only suppose, either that, by 
means of its antennae, it hears a slight 
noise, produced by the latent grub, per- 
haps by the action of its mandibles, or 
else that, by its motions, it generates a 
motion in the atmosphere of its habitation, 
which, striking upon the antennae of the 
foenus, are by them communicated to its 
sensory. A similar disproportion is ob- 
servable between the antennae and the 
ovipositor of another parasite fly (pimpla 
manifestator*) Bees, when collecting honey 
and pollen, first insert the organs in ques- 
tion into the flowers which they visit ; but, 
as I have more than once observed, tliey 
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merely insert the tip of them. If anthers 
are bursting, or nectar is exuding, these 
processes, probably, are attended by a 
slight noise or motion of the air within the 
blossom, which, as in the last case, affects, 
without immediate contact, the exploring 
organs. '' It is also prol^ble, that this 
insertion is to ascertain the presence of, or 
absence of insect enemies, which may be 
lying in wait for mischief in the flowers.'' 

Among the first who advanced the opi- 
nion that the antennae are the organs of 
hearing, was Bonsdorf ; his statements have 
been followed up and extended by others. 
One naturalist affirms, that insects erect 
their antennae as other animals do iheir 
ears. And Kirby says : '* I think it must 
be admitted, that the primary and most 
universal function of the antetinae, is to be 
the organs of a sense, if not the same, at 
least analogous to hearing, and answering 
the same end ; something perhaps between 
it and touch. In some, however, as has 
been found in the Crustacea, an organ of 
hearing, in the ordinary sense, may exist at 
the base of the antennae, which may act 
the part, in some measure, of the external 
ear, and collect and transmit the sound to 
such organ.'' 



SUPPORT UNDER TRIALS. 

Were we persuaded, on conversing with 
a person, that we should see him no more, 
that he would soon exchange time for eter- 
nity, and that we should never more have 
the advantage of his counsels and his 
prayers, how attentively should we listen 
to his dying language, and how eager 
should we be to catch the last accents 
which fell from his quivering lips. Such 
were probably the feelings of the children 
of Israel, when Moses pronounced upon 
them the blessings contained in Deut. 
xxxiii. Amongst the most interesting of 
these, is the blessing of Asher, " As thy 
days, so shall thy strength be." The day 
is often put in scripture for the events of 
the day, and thus it is a promise that God 
would graciously support them under what- 
ever trials and troubles they might be 
called to endure. And his promise is sure 
to the very end of time. Have his people 
work appointed for them ? Are they dis- 
couraged by the greatoess of their work ? 
Yet let them remember, all their " suffi- 
ciency is of God." Are they in trouble of 
mind? let them cast their burden on the 
Lord, and he will sustain them. Are they 
afflicted in body ? underneath them shall 
be the everlasting arms of Jehovah's mercy, 



and he will make all their bed in thcii 
sickness. Are they tempted? let them 
consider that there hath no temptation taken 
them but such as is common to men ; that 
God is faithful, who will not suffer them 
to be tempted above that they are able, 
but will with the temptation also make 
a way to escape, that they may be able to 
bear it. Thus are they enabled to ex- 
claim with an inspired apostle, "In all 
these things we are more than conquerors 
through Him that loved us." C. J. M. 



MUSIC. 

I AM persuaded that music is designed 
to prepare for heaven, to educate for the 
choral enjoyment of Paradise, to form the 
mind to virtue and devotion, and to charm 
away evil and sanctify the heart to God. A 
christian musician is one who has a harp 
in his affections, tvhich he daily tunes to 
the notes of the angelic host, and with which 
he makes melody in his heart to the Lord. 
Does he strike the chord with his hands ? 
it is to bid lute and harp awake to the 
glory of God. The hand, the tongue, and 
the ear form a kind of triple chord not to 
be broken. Bring music, my beloved F — , 
to this test, and your vocal hours will not 
be spent in vain. The instruction of your 
childhood will supply you through life 
with a fountain of pleasures, drawn from 
the true source of legitimate recreation. 
Sing the songs of Zion, and amidst the 
vibrations of the air, may true prayer and 
praise ascend to heaven, and enter into the 
ears of the Lord God of our salvation ; and 
then will the harmonious combination be 
complete.— 2/egA Richmond, 



THE SPANISH INQUISITION. 

The Spanish Inquisition was established 
by Ferdinand and Isabella; and from 1481 
to 1 788 it is calculated to have condemned 
to punishment 343,522 persons. Of this 
number 34,382 were sentenced to the 
ffames, 17,690 were burnt in effigy, and 
291,450 were imprisoned, and their pro- 
perty confiscated. During the forty-six 
years of the reign of Philip v. alone, 14,086 
persons were condemned to punishment ; of 
whom 1574 suffered by fire ! 
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Tee admired but lowly TJolel, which, 



maj', to a morose observer of tlie works of 
crealioD, appear to be of small uiitily in 
the scheme of things. The naturalist, how- 
ever, who observes with sufficient minute- 
ness the various circumstances and relationt 
connected with any plant, and watching . 



these through the course of the seasons, 

may, in roost instances, discover beautiful 
contrivancea of Providential wisdom. We 
shall point the attention of the reader to one 
or two of these, which we have remarked 

During summer, the caterpillars of se- 
veral of our prettiest British butterflies 
feed wholly upon several species of violets ; 
among whidi we may menticm the prin- 
cess, (il/gynnii Latkonia, Leach,) b splen- 
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did butterfly ; \he prioce, {MeUltea Eu- 
p&rati/ne. Leach;) and roost of Ilie fritil- 
laries. Mow it maj be said, scotlingly, 
that the caterpiUarB of these butterflies ate 
ouly destructive vermin; and so, in one 
point of view, are all caterpillua : but 
these vermin are evidently created both 
to check the too extensive spread oF any 
particular plant, (such as in this case, the 
violet,) that might otherwise overgrow and 
destroy other plants, and also to afToid 
nourifthmtnt to numerous sorts or birds. 
These positions appear to us loo obvious 
not to be assented to by every observe. 

During winter, we have remarked a 
similar circumstance in the sweet violet, 
{viola odorata,) and illustrative, besides, of 
■ beautiful contrivance for the protection of 
the insect that feeds on the plant from cold 
and from external enemies and injuries. 
The insect alluded to, which feeds on the 
*weet violet in winter, is the grub of a gall- 
fly, ((>y)i^f ) similar lo the bedeguar insect 
of the rose, and the insect which produces 
the oak-galls, so valuable 



.The fl 






, lays its egi; 
shool of the violirt; and when these are 
hatched, the grubs eat their way into the 
soft parts of the plant, which having its 
juices thus imerrupted, bulges out into an 
irregular swelling around the grubs. Here 
they live, secure of plenty to eat, during 
the coldest weather ; and when the summer 
returns, bore their way out on acquiring 
the adult state of flies. 



(OiUa upon the lut-Mslk of ths Violet.) 
There are found similar winter retreats 
of caterpillars and grubs in many olhei 
plants, and often contrived in a very dif- 



spreading the seeds Of violets, or, as «f 
may term it, a natural sowing. 

The floating of the seeds of the dan- 
delion, and various other mechanical con* 
tiivancee, by which Providence has enabled 
plants to difl'use their seeds, are well known 
10 the most indifferent observers. The 
seeds of the violet are contained in a cap- 
sule or seed-vessel of three valves, lo the 
inner part of which the seeds are attached, 
and remain so for some time after the 
valves, in the process of ripening, hav* 
separated and stood open. By and by, 
by the evaporation of tbeir moisture, the 
sides of each valve shrink and roll up, and 
in this state their sharp edges press upon 
the seeds, and thereby reduce their pre- 
viously irregular appearance into a straight 
line. Each seed is not only psiremely 
smooth, polished, and shining, but regu- 
larly oblong; and hence, when tlie sharp 
infolding edge of the valve presses upon 
the slope of the seed, and continues to 
slide down, till it comes quiie behind it, 
the seed is by this pressure thrown out with 
a jerk to some distance, according to its 
elevation above the soil. 

We must not omit lo notice another 
part of the contrivance of Providence, both 
in furthering the process of ripening, and 
in producing a wider difliislon of the seeds. 
Previous lo the seed becoming ripe, the 
capsule hangs in a drooping position, with 
the cup (co(^.r) spread over it like an 
umbrella, to guard it from rains and dens, 
which would retard the process of ripening; 
but no sooner is the npening completed, 
than the capsule becomes upright, with the 
cup for its support. This upright position 
of the cup seems intended, by Providence, 
to give more effect to the spring mechanism 
of ilie valves, for soatleriug the seeds ; for 
it by this means gives a higher elevation, 
in some cases more than one inch, from 



sively by its runners, which throw out root 
■omenhat tike those of the strawberry. 
J.R. 



The apostle Paul thus describes some 
men in bis day : " Whose end is destruc- 
tion, whose god is their belly, and whose 
glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things," Phil, iii, 19. 

The following anecdote relates to a 
similar character in the last cenluiy, 
A gentleman of Gloucestershire had one 
son, whom he sent abroad to make the 
grand toui of the contmeiit; upon whidi 
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journey, the yoang roan attended to nothing 
but the various modes of cooking, and me- 
thods of eating and drinking luxuriously. 
Before his return, his father died, leaving 
him a very large monied fortune, and a 
small landed estate. He now looked over 
his note- book, to discover where the most 
exquisite dishes were to be had, and the 
best cooks procured. He had no other 
servants in his house than men cooks ; his 
butler, footman, housekeeper, coachman, 
and grooms, were all cooks. He had three 
Italian cooks ; one from Florence, another 
from Sienna, and a third from Viterbo, for 
dressing one Florentine dish. He had a 
messenger constantly on the road between 
Brittany and London, to bring him the 
eggs of a certain sort of plover found in 
the former place. He was known to eat a 
single dinner at the expense of fifty-eight 
pounds, though himself only sat down to 
It, and there were but two dishes. In nine 
years he found himself getting poor, and 
this made him melancholy and ill. When 
totally ruined, having spent nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds, a friend 
gave him a guinea to keep him from starv- 
ing; and he was found in a garret soon 
afterwards, roasting an ortolan (an expen- 
sive bird) with his own hands. A few 
days afterwards this infatuated person shot 
himself; and thus rushed unbidden into 
the presence of Him whose bounties he 
had so wickedly wasted and perverted. 



CHEMISTRY.— No. XII. 

METALS, NO. 2. LEAD, MERCURY, ZINC, 

PLATINUM, &C. 

Lead has a bluish-white colour, and a 
very brilliant surface when cut with a 
knife, though this is soon lost by exposure 
to the air. Lead is the softest of all metals, 
melts at 612° Fahrenheit, and has a spe- 
cific gravity of nearly 11 J. The lead used 
in this country is chiefly procured from 
Scotland and the north of England, and is 
found combined with sulphur, forming a 
sulphuret of lead, sometimes called galena. 
It will unite with oxygen, and there are 
three oxides, the yellow, the red, and the 
brown, which are useful in dyeing, calico- 
printing, and in the manufacture of glass. 
This metal unites with the acids, and forms 
many salts of lead ; and by its mixture with 
other metals^ several useful alloys are pro- 
duced. 

Mercury, or quicksilver, is easily dis- 
tinguished by its retaining a fluid state at 
common temperatures It is a white, bril- 



liant, and heavy metal, havbg a specific 
gravity of 13 J. This metal is found in 
Spain, and in South America. It may be 
made to take a solid form when reduced to 
a temperature of 39° below the freezing 
point. By long exposure to the air it ox- 
idizes, and its surface will be covered over 
with a fine black powder. Its alloys are 
called by chemists, amalgams; but it is not 
very evident why they should be thus dis- 
tinguished. Mercury is used to separate 
the precious metals from their ores, for 
covering the backs of looking-glass, for the 
manufacture of vermilion, and in many 
philosophical experiments. It is also used 
in medicine ; for it forms many useful salts, 
the most important of which is calomel. 

Zinc is not a very malleable or ductile 
metal ; its specific gravity is nearly 7 ; it 
melts at 680° Fahrenheit, and is so com- 
bustible, that if beaten into thin leaves, it 
will take fire from the flame of a common 
taper. When zinc is broken into pieces, it 
has a shining blueish-white colour; but 
afler it has been exposed to the air for a 
short time, it is covered with a pellicle or 
thin film, that has a beautifully varied ap- 
pearance. Its two principal ores are cala- 
mine and blende. Several useful alloys 
are produced by the combinatipn of tliis 
metal with copper, and it is the base of 
several salts. 

Platinum is 21^ times heavier than 
water, and is the heaviest of the metals. 
It is chiefly obtained in South America, 
where it is found in small white grains. 
From its scarcity, and consequent high 
price, it has not been extensively used, 
though it possesses many properties that 
would render it very serviceable in the 
manufactures. It is nearly as hard as the 
purest iron, is not very malleable, but is so 
ductile, that it may be drawn out into a 
wire having a diameter of not more than 
1-1 8000th part of an inch. It cannot be 
melted in any furnace, but is capable of 
welding, a property which almost compen- 
sates for its want of fusibility. It is not 
tarnished by either the air, heat, or mois- 
ture. 

The remaining metals are not found in 
so great abundance, and are not so useful 
to man as those we have described ; we 
shall therefore very briefly refer to those 
that have been employed for useful pur- 
poses, and simply mention the names of 
the others. 

Nickel is a white metal that may be 
fused, though with difficulty. It is used 
in China for the manufacture of white cop- 
per. Cobalt has a light-grey colour, and 
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IS brittle. It is employed id painting and 
enamels. Manganese is brittle and hard, 
has a greyish colour, and is used in 
teaching, in purifying glass, and in 
glazing black earthenware. Bismuth is 
very fusible, and imparts the same pro- 
perty to other metals when they are com- 
Dined with it. It is used in the manufac- 
ture of printer's types. Antimony is used 
fx the same purpose ; it is a britde metal, 
has a bright white colour, and is not duc- 
tile. Its oxides are used as medicines. 
Avsenic is a greyish-white metal, and 
forms, by combination with oxygen, t^e 
deadly poison known by the same name. 

It has been already stated, that Sir 
Humphrey Davy imdertook a thorough 
examination, by means of a powerful vol- 
taic battery, of the earths and alkalies, to 
determine whether they were simple or 
compound bodies. His labour resulted in 
the aecomposition of nearly all the earths 
and fixed alkalies; and the remaining 
earths have been since decomposed. The 
following are the bases of the earths : — alu- 
minum is the base of alumina ; zirconium 
of zirconia ; glucinum of glucina ; yttrium 
of yttria ; calcium of lime ; barium of ba- 
lytes ; strontium of strontites. Silicon has 
been already mentioned as the base of silica ; 
but it is not a metallic substance. The 
base of potash is called potassium, a white 
metal that meks at 150° of Fahrenheit, and 
is distinguish^ for its extraordinary affinity 
for oxygen. If a piece of potassium be 
thrown upon a vessel of water, it will com- 
bine with a portion of oxygen and inflame. 
Sodium, the base of soda, the other fixed 
alkali, possesses properties very similar to 
those of potassium, though it has not so 
great an affinity for oxygen. Lithium is 
the base of dlie newly- discovered earth 
called lithia. Chromium is employed in 
pamting glass and porcelain, but is too ex- 
pensive to be much used. The other 
metals are thorium, cerium, uranium, moly- 
bdenum, titanium, tungsten, columbium, 
sometimes called tantalum, tellurium, 
cadmium, vanadium, palladium, rhodium, 
iridium, and osmium. 



THE PLAINNESS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 

The christian religion, according to my 
creed, is a very simple thing, intelligible to 
the meanest capacity ; and what, if we are 
It pains to join practice to knowledge, we 
may make ourselves acquainted with, with- 
out turning over many books. It is the 
distinguished excellence of this religion that 



it is entirely popular, and fitted, both in its 
doctrines and its evidences, to all conditions 
and capacities of reasonable creatures; a 
character which does not belong to any 
other religious or philosophical system that 
ever appeared in tne world. I wonder to 
see so many men, eminent for both their 
piety and their capacity, labouring to make 
a mystery of this Divine institution. If 
God vouchsafe to reveal himself to man- 
kind, can we suppose that he chooses to do 
it in such a manner that none but the 
learned and contemplative can understand 
him? The generadity of mankind can 
never, in any possible circumstances, have 
leisure or capacity for learning or profound 
contemplation. If, therefore, we make 
Christianity a mystery, we exclude the 
greater part of mankind from the knowledge 
of it, which is directly contrary to the vrill 
of its Author, as is plain from his explicit 
and reiterated declarations. In a word, I 
am perfectly convinced that an intimate 
acquaintance with the scripture, particu- 
larly the Gospels, is all that is necessary to 
our accomplishment in true christian know- 
ledge. I have looked into some systems of 
theology, but I never read one of them to 
an end, because I foimd I could never 
reap any instruction from them. To darken 
what is clear, by wrapping it up in a veil 
of system and science, was all the purpose 
that the best of them seems to me to 
answer. — Beatttes Evidences of the Ckrii- 
iian Religion. 



VISIT TO THE BOSTON INSTITUTION FOR 
THE BLINP. 

In the room into which we first entered, 
there was a sort of railing, connecting two 
adjoining sides and enclosing a comer, 
and nearly one-third of the room. Within 
this, sat a man upon a bundle of willow 
twigs, making vrillow baskets. We looked 
at this man at work a little time, and then 
ascended a flight of stairs, which were in 
the comer of the room, to the chamber 
above. We had before, when we first 
entered the yard, heard music, and on 
going into this chamber, we saw three blind 
men playing on a piano, bass-viol, and 
violin; they were also singing, and each 
one seemed to engage in it with his whole 
soul, and I had almost said body, for there 
was a great deal of action. A group of 
visitors stood about them, with smiling 
countenances, pleased with witnessing the 
pleasure that the blind seemed to feel. 

After looking at the group a few minutes, 
I cast my eyes about the room, to see what 
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iVBS there It was a sort of double room, 
like parlours, united by sliding-doors ; the 
doors, however, were wanting, and nothing 
separated the two parts of the room but 
the parts of the partition to which the 
doors are usually attached. The piano was 
on one side, between two windows ; a 
number of persons were gathered around 
this, while many others were walking 
about, visiting pupils in different parts of 
the room. 

On the side opposite me, I saw a row of 
desks, and behind them two boys ; they 
were seated, and had screens over their 
eyes, and were apparently engaged in doing 
something on their desk cover. I went to 
see them. They had on the desk a small 
square board, of the size of a checker- 
board ; it was perforated with holes about 
a quarter of an inch square, and half an 
inch deep; they had also types an inch 
long, and just large enough to slip into 
these holes. These boys were cyphering, 
and the types were figures. Instead of 
writing the sums upon a slate, they felt 
the figures on the types, which were large, 
and placed one after another in its hole, 
in their proper order, until the whole num- 
ber was down. By passing the fingers 
over it, they could easily tell what the 
figures were, and, of course, what the num- 
ber was. A larger boy was standing near 
them : I asked him if he would give them 
a sum to do ? 

'' Oh, yes,^' he said, taking all the types 
out of their holes, but two short rows ; 
" Here, George, won't you do a sum in 
substraction, and do it aloud, so that we 
can hear ?" 

George b^n : he put his finger on the 
top line, and moved it along till he came 
to the first figure on the right ; he felt for 
that, a moment ; '* eight ;'' then, feeling for 
the type immediately under it, " four," 
said he; '' four firom eight leaves four.'' He 
then took up a type, and feeling it a mo- 
ment, placed it under the others, in such a 
position that it stood for four. I ought to 
have said before, that he had but two or 
three different kinds of type, but that, by 
placing them in different positions in these 
square holes, they would stand for three or 
four different figures ; thus, with three dif- 
ferent ^pes, he could express all the digits ; 
and, with more types of the same kind, he 
could express any number he wished. 
AAer placing the figure four in its posi- 
tion, he felt the next figure of the upper 
line, and said, '' seven ;" then feeling the 
one under it, "four." He said, "four 
fipom seven, l^ves three;" he then took 



another type, felt it an instant, and placed 
it in the square hole beneath, in sUch a 
manner as to signify three. 

I saw two girls, about nine years of age ; 
they were seated behind desks, and had a 
large, thick folio book before them. I went 
to them, and asked one if she could read 
in the book. 

" Oh, yes," she said. 
" What book is it ?" 
" It is the book of extracts fipom — " 
I could not hear the rest, for the three 
blind men again poured out their souls in 
song. 

" Will you let me hear you read ?" I 
asked. 

" Yes," she said ; and immediately 
opening the book, began to feel the pages. 

While she was finding her place, I exa- 
mined the leaves ; they were, of coarse 
thick paper ; and the letters were formed 
by raised portions of the leaf above the sur- 
face, making, as it were, a paper ridge. 
The letters were thus raised above the sur- 
face, and being large, you could tell what 
they were by feeling them. 

The girl found her place, and passing 
her fingers slowly over the words, read, 
" The — art — of — pleasing — is«— * I have 
forgotten the rest, but she went on for se- 
veral lines, reading without any difficulty. 
I asked her if she liked to read. 
" Yes," she said, " I like itAirell enough. 
But I had rather read in the Testament." 

At the same time I heard Dr. Howe say, 
"If you will mention any chapter and 
verse, she will find it for you." I asked 
her to turn to the 10th chapter of John, 
and the 13th verse. She took the Testa- 
ment from the desk where tlie other little 
girl had laid it, and put it on her own ; 
she opened the book, and after turning 
the leaves backward and forward a number 
of times, and feeling the pages, to learn 
what book and what chapter it was, she 
began ; " And — he," — " Oh, you said the 
tenth chapter, and thirteenth verse — I for- 
got." She then turned over the leaves 
again, and finding the place, read. 

I now took my seat near a girl of about 
fifteen. She was sewing, and engaged in 
conversation with her companion, a girl 
two or three years older. 

" How long have you been here Y' 
said I. 

" Five months," was the reply. 
" Could you work before you came here ?" 
" A little." 

" I suppose it must be very pleasant to 
you here, where you can learn something 
every day." 
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** It is. I learn arithmetic, reading, and 
singing ; and I sew/' 

" Have you any exercise ''** 

** We walk every day, and work about 
the house.'' 

Another of the pupils came up laughing, 
and asked the elder of the two girls to 
thread her needle, which she did with 
great rapidity, by putting the needle and 
end of the thread in her mouth. 

A lady asked her why she did this, 
* 'Cannot you feel to do it with your fingers?" 

She smiled, and said, " Not nearly so 
quick." 

They all looked cheerful and happy in 
their various employments, and where two 
or three were sitting together, were evi- 
dently quite interested in conversation. 
One was braiding straw very rapidly ; and 
I noticed that she put her fingers into a 
small mug of water, which stood on a desk 
before her, without hesitating the least, or 
ever missing it. 

One young woman gave us an account of 
their various occupations and studies, and 
particularly the instructions in singing. 

** How do you take your lessons in 
smgmg ? 

*' The teacher describes to us what he 
wants us to learn. He is very particular 
about the sounds." 

** Have you any notes, or printed rules, 
similar to your reading books ?" 

" No ; we learn altogether by describing. 

" Do all the pupils sing ?" 

" Yes, I think every one does. 

" Are you all tbnd of music ?" 

" Oh, yes, we are very fond of it." 



THE RED SEA. 

The Red Sea occupies a deep, rocky 
cavity, extending about one thousand one 
hundred and sixty miles in length, and its 
mean breadth may be taken at about one 
hundred and twenty. Strabo has com- 
pared its shape to that of a broad river ; 
and it does not receive the waters of a 
single tributary stream. The name greatly 
puzzled the ancients, and has occasioned 
m later times a display of much superflu- 
ous learning, to determine whether it was 
derived from the colour of the water, the 
reflection of the sand-banks, and the neigh- 
bouring mountains, or the solar rays strug- 
gling through a dense atmosphere. These 
various conjectures are set at rest ; both 
the air and water are unusually clear ; the 
theory of king Erythrus is exploded ; and 
the name is now admitted to be merely a 
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Greek translation of the ''sea of Edom," 
(a Hebrew word denoting Red,) so fre- 
quently mentioned by the sacred writers. 
Its surface is diversified with a number of 
islands ; some of which, such as Kotem- 
ble, and Gebel Tor, near Loheia, exhibit 
volcanic appearances. The western coast 
is bold, and has more depth of water than 
the eastern, where the coral rocks are 
gradually encroaching on their native 
clement. These reefs are found dispersed 
over the whole gulf, rising, in some 
places, ten fathoms above the water. The 
bottom is covered with an abundant har- 
vest of this substance as well as of certain 
plants ; and, if examined in calm weather. 
It has the appearance of verdant meadows, 
and submarine forests ; phenomena which 
procured this gulf the appellation of Yam 
Zuph,from the Jews, and Bahr Souf, from 
the Arabs, signifying (in both languages) 
the " Sea of Green Weeds." These beauti- 
ful productions attracted the admiration of 
antiquity. Strabo seems to allude to them 
when he speaks of trees, resembling the 
laurel and the olive, growing at the bottom 
and along the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, which at ebb-tide were left uncovered, 
though at other times they were wholly 
under water; a circumstance deemed the 
more surprising, when contrasted with the 
nakedness of the adjacent shores. Burck- 
hardt remarks, that the coral in the inlet of 
Akaba is red, and that in the gulf o& 
Suez the white is chiefly to be seen ; — facts 
which may reconcile the discordant state- 
ments of Bruce, Valentia, Henniker, and 
other modem travellers. 

All who have frequented the Red Sea, 
have observed the luminous appearance 
or phosphorescence of its waters. " It 
was beautiful," says a graphx writer, 
who sailed from Mocha to Cosseir, " to 
look down into this brightly transparent 
sea, and mark the coral here in large 
masses of honeycomb-rock, there in light 
branches of a pale red hue, and the bed 
of green sea-weed, and the golden sand, 
and the shells, and the fish sporting round 
the vessel, and making colours of a 
beauty to the eye, which is not their own. 
Twice or thrice we ran on after dark for 
an hour or two ; and though we were all 
familiar with the sparkling of the sea 
round the boat at night, never have I seen 
it in other waters so superlatively splen- 
did. A rope dipped in it and drawn forth, 
came up as a string of gems ; but with a 
life, and light, and motion, the diamond 
does not know."* Those sealights have 
* Sceiiet and Impressions. 
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been explained by a diyersity of causes ; 
but the singular brilliancy of the Red Sea 
seems owing to fish-spawn and animal- 
culoe ; a conjecture which receives some 
corroboration from the circumstance, 
that travellers who mention it visited the 
gulf during the spawning period — that 
is, between the latter end of December 
and the end of February. The coral 
banks are less numerous in the southern 
parts. It deserves notice, that Dr. Shaw 
and Mr. Bruce have stated, (what could 
be true, only so far as their own experi- 
ence went,) that they observed no species 
of weed or flag ; and the latter proposes 
to translate Yam Zuph, '* the Sea of 
Coral," a name as appropriate as that of 
Edom. — Andrew Crichton. 



A THRUSH. 

When I lay in bed last summer, unable 
to speak or move for many hours in the 
day, the song of the birds furnished me 
with an inexhaustible source of amusing 
observation. I could not but feel grateful 
to the melodious little creatures, who be- 
guiled me of half my pain, and made the 
weary hours of sickness fly away upon 
wings as light as their own. As if led by 
an instinctive sympathy, numbers of black- 
birds and thrushes came to build their nests 
round our garden : and the wood-pigeons, 
which had been silent the year before, re- 
newed their soft notes in the high trees by 
the parsonage lawn. However, they were 
shy, and I thought myself fortunate, if once 
or twice in the day their gentle cooing 
found its way to my ear. But there was 
one thrush, whose notes I soon learned to 
distinguish from all the other thrushes. 
Every morning I listened for his voice, 
which was sure to precede the matins of all 
the other birds. In the day-time, his bril- 
liant tones were mingled and almost lost in 
the general melody ; but as soon as the sun 
was preparing to set, when the blackbirds 
had either sung themselves to sleep, or were 
flown off to keep their festivals elsewhere, 
then was my thrush's practising time. He 
was kind enough to select a tree not fax 
from my window, while the other thrushes 
placed themselves at a respectful distance, 
and edged in a note here and there as they 
could. He opened the rehearsal with a 
number of wild trills and calls, which 1 
could not well understand, only they were 
very sweet and cheering to me ; and he 
would pause between each, till a soft re- 
sponse was heard from some distant bough. 



But when he had fixed upon a little cadence 
which pleased him, it became a more seri- 
ous business. Strange to say, I could 
always tell when this would be ; for what 
pleased me particularly, was sure to please 
him : so true is it that nature has given the 
same perception of melody to man and 
birds. He would chant it over in a low 
tone two or three times, as if to make him- 
self sure of it ; then he carolled it out with 
triumphant glee ; then stopped short on a 
sudden, as much as to say to his rivals, 
" Which of you can imitate my strains ?*' 
Their notes sounded most sweet at various 
distances during these little intervals ; but 
they seemed conscious of their inferiority to 
my favourite, who would suddenly break 
out into the same melody, upon which he 
had doubtless been musing all the while, 
enriching it by some little note or trill, the 
wildest and most touching that ever came 
into a thrush's heart. I needed neither 
concert nor music-master, while I could 
listen to the untaught, but not unpreme- 
ditated harmony of this original professor: 
nor could I quarrel with the sickness, which 
had been the means of developing another 
link in that mystt rious chain, which binds 
me to the rest of creation, by opening my 
ear and my heart more than ever to the lan- 
guage of universal nature. — Mm Graham. 



THE UPRIGHT. 

The psalmist says, " The upright shall 
have dominion," P&a. xlix. 14, 

What this passage before us affirms, is 
concerning real christians. They are first, 
judicially upright. Faith in a Saviour 
evidences them to be interested in his 
merits, and those impart perfect upright- 
ness to the soul. The law of God, how- 
ever penetrating, sees no stain on the mind 
over which the covering of a Saviour's 
worthiness has been spread. All the de- 
ficiencies of christians before their great and 
almighty Creditor, are supplied out of the 
ample gospel treasury. The Saviour is an 
Advocate who cancels every indictment 
which men or devils bring to the bar of 
heaven against those who confide in him, 
and commit their cause to his management. 
He descended from heaven to be the Ad- 
vocate of men ; he has wrought out and 
brought in an everlasting righteousness, 
that it might be affirmed of him, he 
justifieth the ungodly. Let not then Sinai 
affright you, real christians, " you are not 
under the law, but under grace." The law 
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ia a piostiated enemy, or rather, the etema] tianalation of Boeihius, panl; in her 
guardian of your happiness, and an argu- majesty's hand-wriiing, and partly in that 
meiit of your eveilaaiing peace. It admit! of her secretary, was discovered afxjut five 
thai you have performed all your duties; years since in the stale-paper office, 
are deBcient before tione of its require- The reader of history will recollect that 
in«its; have injured none of its statutes; Elizabeth vias for some lime imprisoned 
not incurred the guilt of one offence j nol by her sister, queen Mary, at Woodstock, 
of meditating the smallest transgression ; A New Testament is still preserved, which 
that Adam in paradise, or seraphs in glon, bears the initials of Ibe captive princess, in 
are equally entitled as you are to the her own beautiful hand -writing. She wrote 
■lightest censure; it pronounces your com- the fbllovrlng words on it, with a mixed 
plele acquittal from crimes, and acknow- allusion to her lehgious consolations and 
tedgea the validity of your meritaa titles to solitary life : "Iwalkmany times into the 
high rewards ; it designates you as per- pleasant Gelds of holy scriptures, where I 
fectly uptight, considered as believers m a pluck up goodly sentences by pruning, eat 
great Repiesentadve. Such is the condi- them by reading, chew Ibem by musing, 
tioo of believers in Christ ; but there is nol and lay them up at length in the high seat 
a privilege which is shared with others, of memory; that having tasted their sweet- 
Human merit is very diflerant to the ness, I may the less perceive the bitterness 
righteousness of Christ. Wretched men, of this miserable life." She is likewise said 
who have no greater riches than personal to have written some affecting verses with 
worthiness, know that it is in a slate ol charcoal on a shutter of her chamber at 
insolvency that you meet the great Creditor, Woodstock. In short, Ascham mentions 
who will support bU his demands. Will Elizabeth, as at the head of the lettered 
not the pillow you lie on, where God was ladies in England, excelling even Jane 
seldom or never remembered; the vialls Grey, and Margaret Roper; the latter a 
which enclosed your retirements, but which daughter of Sir Thomas More. 
seldom witnessed a knee bended before the 

Lord ; Ibe earth over which you have Irod in •■ — 

pursuit of sinful pleasures j and the heavens, 

whose light you have abused ; will not the a REPROOF. 

Bible which yoa have read so little; Ihe ~ , . r. o' ■. • n^ . u 

•elUioKblp. o( life, m 111 lie du.io d ^n, 1,1. H.». Rictad W.lKin lould 

»hich Hot hu lei. , dBRcimoj i hme, f™<0»» '"P -"of I"' "!■, » "d™- 

1omnchof»hithhub<«»n.u.peDl; will »W «ml«l JT'""'-. 

m the court of heaven 7 

refuse to seek an advocate in the Saviour, . . . , . . . , , . . , ■ 

on what is your depetwlence placed ? To J''" ^f'f \'" "^.^-^ J". ^,1''^^ '^. 

those inquiring the 5ray into haven's sane- ^ ,? -^ ^^ °^ '" ^ ?^ 

tuary, let it be said, it is by faith we enter ; *^ «^][^1r '^ '^J^* ^""^ "^ ' "^ 

" He Ihal Cometh to God must beLeve that ?^ .? 5',T' .Th^.^^^emly act railed 

He is, and that He is a rewarder of ibem ^°:^ the followmg rebuke : A leinarkaWe 

that diligendy seek Him."_(foi««. =^K^' "^"^ t^"^ speaker " bas taken 

" ' place among the people of this country in 

^ " regard to the public service of religion. 

* Our forefathers put their clocks on the out- 
side of their places of worship, that they 

QUEEN ELIZABETH. might not be too late in their attendance. 

„ , , . r T.1- I i I ^6 ^"■''^ transferred them to the inside of 

Of the education ofElizabeth, we have ^^ ^ouse of God, lest we should slay loo 

a gratifying report. Ascham, her master, i^ ;„ (},e service. A sad and an orai- 

was proud of bwng preceptor to the „„„» change I"— Jact/on* Me»^, rf 

greatest pupd in England. Through his \yaUim. 
instruction, she became femiliar, in her 

■ixteenth year, with Greek and Latin. ^ _^_^___^^ 

She, like her royal predecessor, kuig 

Alfi«d, completed an English tranidation JOHN DAVIS, it, FalernmUr Itair. Lonilon. 

from the Greek of Boethius's "Ctmsola- Mce^.eai:h.iirinMont)il;Put<,cniitsintng7in 
lions of Philosophy." Numberi in a Cover, W. 

The original copy of queen Elizabeth's w.Tjiar, Printer, 4, iijijins, at. Paui'>. 
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RaeWiison when teavini; Bethlehem ob- 
serves: When depanJDg from she coiiveii1,iny 
attention was aiiracted byacrowd of women, 
ranged in a circle, who seemed operpowered 
with grief and despair, aod were making 
an extiaordinary howling or inatticulate 
noise. On approaching them, 1 found they 
were sitting around a recently dug giciTe, 
lamenting the loss of a nalive of the vill^e, 
whose body was laid in it. 

Many of these females hung down their 
heads upon their breasts; others were 
writing tlieir hands, and wept bitterly, 
looking, at the same time, into the grave; 
several were actually howling aloud, in a 
peculiar Iretnulous tone, as if suffering 
acute bodily pain, and in reality appeaiitig 
to feel a deep sorrow for Ifie loss sustained : 
this is called by the Arabs, Errawa, On 
the other hand, I could evidently perceive 
that many of the group were merely acting 



a pjrt; in other words, skilfully assuming 
the appearanoe of sorrow they were paid 
for exhibiting. The Scriptures seems to war- 
rant thA eonclusion, that the posture of 
these women, sitting ur the ground, and 
going through a scene expressive of gnef, 
is a very ancient custom. Judges xi. 40, 
Jer. ij(. IT, 18, SChton. xxxv. 25, Amos 
V, 16, 1 Kings xiii. 30, since we find this 
exhibition corresponds with that made by 
the children of Isiael after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, Lam. ii. lo. The Jews la- 
mented their dispersion in a similar posture, 
Psalm cxxxvii. 1. In reference to these, 
one of the prophets alludes to the desola- 
tion of Judea, on account of sin, Isaiah 
iii. 36. And, it may be added as a very 
striking fad, that Judea is symbolically 
represented on Roman medals by the figure 
of a female, in a silting posture, al the foot 
of a palm-tree, with her head bent, as ii 
she were leltiog Ml bet tears upon the 
Ktound. 
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Tlie lee«nd intcrilwd on th^e medals | Rachel in the Tillage of Rama, adjiicent lo 
is, " JiiD£4 CAPTA." The lamentation or | Belhlebem, as described by the prophet and 



the evangelist, illuslrales Uiis subject, Jer. 
ii. 1, Malt ii. 18. Had not such lamenta- 
tions OTer the dead been the ptactice in 
the east at the time, those who came 
to the house or Lazarus, to admbisteT 
consolation to hie slaters, noutd not have 
formed the idea that Mary had departed 
firom it to repair (o his tomb, in ordei to 
moum over it; John xi, 31, 35. Our Lord 
himself wept over the lorab of Laiarus, 
Further, we Bed that women mourned for 
Joiiah. Lamentations van also made for 
Stephen at his burial, Ai^ viii. S ; anil 
many other instances of a similar descrip- 
tion might be mentioned. It appears, in- 
deed, from one of the sacred historians, 
that when any one met a funeral procession, 
it was expected that he should mingle his 
tears and mournful sougs with those who 
bewitiled, Ijike vii. 32. 

In some pacts of our own country, it 
frequendy happens that persons are em- 
ployed to play on doleful mslrumenls, and 
walk in procession lo the grave, diose who 
meet them joining thecompany of mourners. 
I may also remark, that at the present day, 
similar public exhibitions of grief on occa- 
sion of tlie extinction of life are observed 
ill Greece. This is expressed by loud 
cries, and extolling the virtues of the de- 
ceased. If it be a female, or an unmar- 
ried person of the male sex, the funeral 
train consists of women, who utter pierc- 
ing shrieks as they go along. At this time 
I did not leara the definite period to which 
such lamentations extended, though we 
find that, in general, there was anciently no 
filed interval for them. At the same time, 
ttie scriptures state, that for the death of a 
fedier this was to be seven, Gen. 1. 3, lo, 
Job ii. 13, and sometimes even so long 
as seventy days, and for a wife the former. 
The children of Israel wept for Moses 
thirty,Deut.xxxiv. 8; the Egyptians, for Jo- 



seph seventy days, and Josiah was motimcd 
for, 2 Chron. xxxv. 25. Lastly, a prophet 
mourned a certain number of days, on ac- 
count of the conflagration and destruction 
of Jerusalem, and captivity of the Jews, 
Neh. i. 3 — 1. 

In consequence of part of the earth 
being thrown over the body, I did not see 
if there was a coffin or nol ; snd this leads 
to a remark, that many persons of the 
lower orders in Judea are interred in their 

STuorer, or shroud, without a cofiin. Of 
d, the body was placed uncovered on a 
bief, which might have a resemblance to a 
cotSn, or bed, in order to be conveyed for 
burial. For instance, on one of tliese was 
carried forth the widow's son of Nain, 
whom our con:i passionate Lord restored 
to life. It was the same in the case of 
Ananias, Acts v. 6, 2 Chron. xvi. H; 
and the body of Chrbl himself was in this 
manner committed to the tomb, John xix. 
40. 



CHRISTIANITY AND MOHAMMEDANISM 

CONTRASTED. 
Go to your natural religion, set before 
her Mohammed and his disciples, arrayed 
in armour and in blood, riding in triumph 
over the spoils of thousands and tens of 
thousands, who fell by hisvictorioussword. 
Show her the cities which he set in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and de- 
stroyed, and the miserable distress of the 
inhabitants of the earth. When she has 
viewed him in this scene, carry her into his 
retirements : show her the prophet's cham- 
ber, his concubines and wives ; let her see 
his adultery, and hear him allege revela- 
tion and his divine commission to justify 
Ills lust and his oppression. When she is 
tired wiUi this prospect, then show her the 
blessed jasus, humble and meek, doing 
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good to all the sons of men, patiently in- 
structing both the ignorant and perverse. 
Let her see him in his most retired pri- 
vacies : let her follow him to the mount, 
and hear his devotions and supplications to 
God. Carry her to his table, to view his 
poor iare and hear his heavenly discourse. 
Let her see him injured, but not provoked : 
let her attend him to the tribunal, and con- 
sider the patience with which he endured 
the scoffs and reproaches of his enemies. 
Lead her to his cross, and let her view him 
in the agony of death, and hear his last 
prayer for his persecutors : " Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do !" 
When natural religion hath viewed both, 
ask, " Which is the prophet of God ?" But 
her answer we have already had ; when she 
saw part of this scene through the eyes of 
the centiuion who attended the cross ; by 
him she spoke and said, *^ Truly this man 
was the Son of God." — JSp. Sherlock, 

DAVID, THE CHRISTIAN SLAVE. 

Mr. Knibb says : — 

" A few years ago, a plantation-slave, one 
of the members of the baptist church at 
Montego Bay, was banished from his home, 
and sent to the estate where a slave named 
David lived, to be cured of his praying. 
By the pious conversation of this exiled 
christian negro, David was brought under 
serious concern for his soul, which ended 
in his conversion to God. Acting up to the 
christian negro's motto, that " what good 
for one negro, good for him brother too," 
David spoke to his fellow- slaves about Je- 
sus, and his love in dying for poor sinners. 
God, who despiseth not the humblest in- 
strument, blessed the efforts of this poor 
negro, and, in a short time, about thirty on 
the estate began to pray, and at lengtli built 
a small hut, in which, after the labours of 
the day, they might assemble and worship 
God. Tidings of these things reached the 
ears of the white persons employed on the 
estate, and David was summoned before 
his attorney, and asked whether he was 
teaching the slaves to pray. On replying 
in the affirmative, the hut was demelished 
and burnt, and David was stretched upon 
the earth, and flogged with the cart-whip 
till his flesh was covered with his blood. 
Next Lord*s-day I missed David at the 
house of God. His afflicted wife came and 
told me the sad tale of his sufferings, and 
informed me, that his hands were bound, 
and his feet made fast in the stocks. Often 
did I inquire after him, and for him, and 
the same answer vras returned, '^ Massa, 



him in the stocks ;" till one rooming, as I 
sat in my piazza, he appeared before the 
window. There he stood — I have his 
image now before me — he was hand-cuffed, 
barefoot, unable to wear his clothes, from 
his yet unhealed back ; his wife had fast- 
ened some of her garments round his lace- 
rated body. I called him in, and said, 

" * David, David, what have you donef 

** With a look of resignation I shall never 
forget, he replied, 

^* ' Don't ask me, ask him that bring me^ 
massa.* 

" Turning to the negro who had him in 
charge, I said, 

" * Well, what has this poor man done V 

" * Him pray, massa,' was the reply, 
' and Buchra sending him to the workhouse 
for punishing.' 

" I gave him some refreshment, for in the 
state I have described he had walked thir- 
teen miles under a burning sun, and fol- 
lowed him to that den of cruelty, properly 
designated a Jamaica inquisition. He was 
chained to a fellow-slave by the neck, and 
sent to vsnork on the public roads. The 
next day I went to visit him again, when I 
was informed by the Supervisor of the work- 
house, that he had received orders to have 
him flogged again as soon as his back was 
well enough to bear it. In these chains 
David remained for months ; frequently I 
saw him, but never did I hear one murmur 
or one complaint, except when he heard that 
the partner of his joys and sorrows was ill 
on the estate, and he was forbidden to go 
and see her. 

" At the end of three months he was libe- 
rated, and returning to the estate, was 
asked, 

" * Now, sir, vnll you pray again V 

** * Massa,' said the persecuted disciple, 
* you know me is a good slave, but if trou- 
ble come for dis, me must pray, and me 
must teach me broder to pray too.' 

" Again he was immured in a dungeon, 
and his feet made fast in the stocks."— 
From the Bow in the Cloud. 



EXAMPLES OF LEGUMINACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

As the examples of this family are very 
numerous, we must content ourselves with 
describing such as are most commonly met 
with in our wastes and hedges. These, 
if their structure be compared by an ob- 
serving eye, with the concise descriptions 
which will be here given, divested, as 
much as possible, of botanical refinements. 
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iTvill serve to exercise the student in the de- 
tails of this most interesting study. Whea 
we speak of divesting the subject of its 
refinements, we must be understood as only 
referring to what is artificially refined in 
language. For to withhold any thing from 
the attention of our readers, which is scien- 
tific and curious, would be to them a 
manifest injustice, and afford us but little 
credit. Since the commencement of these 
papers, we have often cast in our minds 
whether it would not be possible to convey 
a good deal of solid science, with a far less 
copious use of those terms in which we 
have been long accustomed to express our- 
selves, but which have a tendency to per- 
plex and puzzle the general reader, and 
thereby oppose a stumbling-block in the 
way of his inquiries, instead of facilitating 
his improvement. How far we shall suc- 
ceed in the work of plainness and simpli- 
fication, these papers will determine. 

The first example we shall select as il- 
lustrative of leguminous plants shall be 
one that is well known to every eye, the 
uleje Europea. This is that thorny shrub, 
which we call, in plain English, furze, ^d 
sometimes whin, in allusion, it would 
seem) to the piercing thorns which it bears. 
For whin, as we infer from its use in the 
term whin-yard, a sword, or tuck, signified 
to pierce, or a piercing instrument. The 
appearance of a heath covered with furze, 
when, amidst the stem embraces of mid- 
winter, it clothes the barren waste in one 
continuous sheet of gayest blossoms, is 
said to have so struck the attention of the 
celebrated Linn^, that he fell upon his 
knees in admiration. If the mnid on this 
occasion ascended, with feelings of awe 
and love, through the creature to the 
Creator, such an attitude was not unbe- 
coming a zealous explorer of nature. 

In the ulex all the ten stamens are united 
into a single bundle, or brotherhood. But, 
in addition to this circumstance, the 
chief characteristics are the simplicity of 
the calyx, and the shortness of the pod. 
The former is divided into only two leaves, 
while the latter scarcely exceeds . it in 
length. Absolute size is liable to many 
variations in plants, but the comparative 
size will sometimes afibrd a ready and cer- 
tain mark for distinction. For the length 
• and diameter of ' one part, when com- 
pared with the length and diameter of an- 
^ ^ other, is an element in a plant or shrub's 
proportions. There is a variety of this 
shrub, which some consider a distinct spe- 
cies. It is remarkable fiwr having the 
corolla, or coloured part^ so small, that 



I when expanded it does not peer above the 
calyx. The stem of this variety is round, 
whereas in the common variety it is an- 
gular. A change in the blossom is followed 
or preceded by a change, we see, in the 
stem. 

The various species of the tr^oKum, 
trefoil and clover, are examples of this 
family. In the genus trifolium, the pod is 
short, scarcely presenting itself beyond the 
calyx; but the head of these trim little 
flowers, the three-fold leaf, and the tender 
habit, when united, form a character, which 
is very obvious, and is, perhaps, as philo- 
sophical as any that could be drawn from 
considerations that require deeper research. 

The trifolium pratemey purple trefoil, or 
clover, is among the most common and 
the most useful of plants. A copious dis- 
persion of it among the grassy sod is .con- 
sidered by the farmer as the most essentia) 
ingredient in a good pasturage. 

The tr^oUum repent^ or Dutch clover, is 
not only distinguished from the foregoing 
by the whiteness of its flowers, but by a 
mark of a more certain, though, perhaps, 
of a less striking description, namely, its 
creeping stem. A creeping stem, in the 
language of botany, is one, which, at its 
joints, throws out fresh roots instead of 
branches. We have sometimes seen the 
heads -of this clover in a state which is 
called- prolific; that is, the flower-buds, 
instead of becoming blossoms, seem in- 
clined to turn into little plants, and thus 
derive th^ir nutriment and support hem 
the parent, instead of drawing them firom 
the earth. 

The trifolium arvense is often met wkb 
in our summer walks, and its singular re- 
semblance to a hare's-foot, whence it 
is called the hare's-foot trefoil, does not 
fail to engage our curiosity. Upon exa- 
mination we find, that the calyx is clothed 
with a close array of soft points, which 
botanists, as well as anatomists, caHl vOlL 
The shaggy appearance of the head of 
flowers is increased by the divisions of the 
calyx, which are thin, and pointed like 
bristles. 

In the trifbUumJragiferum, we encounter 
another metamorphosis of the calyx ; here 
instead of being soft or leafy, it is expanded 
into a filmy or membranous ball. The 
head being thickly paved with these in- 
flated cups, puts on an appearance which 
very much resembles a strawberry, whence 
it is called the strawberry trefoil. 

The last we shall mention, is the <rj/5»- 
UumprocumbenSy or hop-trefoil. The hop- 
trefoil has a small head of minute yellow 
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flowers, which, instead of falling, are 
changed into thin parched films of a very 
delicate texture. The permanency of these 
withered, but still adhering blossoms, serves 
to arrest our observation, and mark out the 
trifoUum procumbent y or hop- trefoil. 
\ It has been usual to consider the melilot, 
melilotus officinalis^ as pertaining to the 
genus trifohum; from, which it is chiefly 
distinguished by having its flowers in 
a loose spike, {raceme,) The melilot, how- 
ever, recommends itself to the eye of the 
passing observer, by its conspicuous yellow 
flowers, its erect stem, and the powerful, 
but pleasant odour, which it diffuses around 
it. It is always very much corroded by 
insects, to which it seems to be a very 
choice morsel ; so that it is not easy to 
find a nice specimen for preservation. It 
is sometimes found growing by road-sides, 
where it presents an interesting object to 
one who delights to mark the beauties and 
singularities of nature. 

The genus medicago seems to rank after 
the trifolium in a natural sequel, as pos- 
sessing many points of mutual affinity, both 
in respect of form and quality. Of the 
medicago we have a common example in 
the sativa, or lucem, which has long been 
an object of cultivation among our farmers. 
But notwithstanding their outward resem- 
blance, a nearer view discloses a difference 
which cannot fail to interest the student of 
nature. In the trifolium, the pods are plain 
and simple, but in the medicago they are 
more or less bent into a spiral fbrm, with 
wrinkles, sharp points, or some kind of ine- 
quality upon the surface. When we meet, 
therefore, with a plant resembling trefoil, 
we must examine the pod ; which, if we 
find bent into a curious form, or covered 
with points, we may consider that it belongs 
to the medicago. Some of the species 
most frequently met with, resemble the 
hop-trefoil in their little yellow head of 
flowers, but may always be discriminated 
by a reference to the form of the pod. 
These pods in the yellow medick, (me- 
dicago falcaia,) are bent like a sickle, or 
the new moon ; while in the trefoil medick, 
(medicago lupiUna,^ they resemble a kidney. 
The vicia sativa, or common tare, culti- 
vated as a common article of fodder, is a 
native of this country. The lover of bota- 
nical research should gather a piece of the 
tare in the corn-field, or snatch a flower 
from the loaded cart, as it passes by him 
to replenish the crib of the useful depend- 
ants of man. If the pistil, or central 
thread, be disengaged from the rest, it will 
be found to be smooth on the upper sur- 



face, and bearded beneath. The pod also 
is generally roughened by knot like protu- 
berances. 

These marks will assist him in identi- 
fying the vicia cracca, or tufled vetch, a 
pretty plant, found in our hedges during 
the summer months. The flowers of this 
plant grow in a kind of spfke, are of a 
purple colour, and bend one over the 
other, like tiles upon the roof of a house. 

One of the most frequent ornaments of 
road-sides and common pastures, i's the 
bird's-foot clover, lotus comiculatus,\inovn 
by its level tufl of bright yellow flowers, 
and the curious little pods, which are 
black when ripe, and range themselves so 
that the h; ad resembles the claw of a bird ; 
whence, in some places, they are known 
by the provincial name of "crow-toes." 
The principal characteristic of this genus 
must be looked for in the position of the 
two side petals or wings, which have their 
edges so directed as mutually to point to- 
wards and approach each other. The 
leaves are divided, like those of the clover, 
into three leaflets, and are clothed with 
soft hairs. The stem leans forward, and 
partly rests upon the ground, as if unable 
to support its own weight. 

The last example we shall cite shall be 
the ormthopus perpustUus, or common 
bird's-foot. This is one of the prettiest 
little plants to be found upon our island. 
Its minute and delicate white flowers, 
streaked with red, adorn our pathways 
over heaths, and other waste grounds. 
The most ready charf«cter for botanical 
description, is the jointed nature of the 
pod. The leaves are in pairs, upon a com« 
mou stalk or midrib, and contribute to 
form that model of elegance in miniature 
which the whole plant possesses. Should 
the reader ever stray alone across Hamp- 
stead Heath, during the summer months, 
he may supply the lack of good company 
by conversing with the beauties and cha- 
racteristics of this little plant. 

We have fulfilled our promise of de- 
scribing only a few : the diligent collector 
will find many, not mentioned here, but 
which will not fail to please his sight, and 
gratify his curiosity. L. 



THE BIBLE AKD THE CREATION. 

The Bible does not lay down before us 
this rule of faith and duty in the form of 
dry dogmatical positions, like the rules of 
an artificial grammar, or an analysis of. some 
philosophical system ; a lifeless skeleton of 
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the truth ; but it presents that truth in its 
living freshness, its native and lovely form, 
breathing the spirit of the living God. The 
revelation contained in the Bible resembles 
the revelation, as it may be justly called, 
which the same God has made of himself 
in the fields of nature, Rom. i. 19, 20. 
The Creator has not disposed his works 
according to the arrangements of human 
science. He has not spread out the 
vegetable world in the style of a botanic 
garden ; nor has he given to us a ready- 
made system of zoology, or of the particukur 
anatomy of our own bodies: but he has 
filled the earth with his magnificence in 
bounteous profusion, and in what a frigid 
pedant might call inextricable disorder; 
and he, as it were, says to us, " Go forth 
into the woods and the fields, collect plants 
and animals, observe living nature, study 
your own frame in its healthy action, as 
well as by aid fix>m the dissection of the 
dead; and thus form your system.'* So 
also has he composed the book of revela- 
tion. In it are presented to us all the 
positions of truth and all the applications 
to experience and practice, which are suited 
to our present capacity and necessity ; but 
they are scattered in a various and appa- 
rently irregular profusion. Our duty is to 
" search out of the book of the Lord, and 
read ;*' to employ our best faculties and 
capacities ; and to bring every means of in- 
tellectual excitement and improvement, to 
draw from this inexhaustible fund of hea- 
venly knowledge and holy delight. Let us 
not spare our endeavours to become more 
accurately and extensively acquainted vrith 
the Divine rule of faith and practice j and 
then we shall be the better enabled to make 
a proper application of it to others. — 
J. P. Smith. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON SOMEBODY i^fD 
NOBODY. 

A FEW days ago I overheard a modest- 
looking yoimg woman, seemingly a respect- 
able servant, speak the following words in 
giving an account of a lady whom she had 
known. " She used to take a deal of no- 
tice of me, which was very kind of her : 
why should she notice me at all, for I was 
nobody?" 

Another person might not. have thought 
this worthy any attention ; but I, who am 
frequently taken with trifles, was not only 
struck, but also much pleased with the ob- 
servation. It was the first time that I had 
heard the expression, and most likely it will 
be long before I shall hear it again. Thou- 



sands of people try to make themselves 
appear " somebody," but it is a vfry rare 
case to hear any human being acknowledge 
himself or herself to be *' nobody " 

It set me thinking, not only of others, 
but of myself; for I felt conscious, that 
though the young woman had thought her- 
self to be " nobody," my proud and deceit- 
ful heart had persuaded me to consider my- 
self \^ somebody,^' all my days. 

How is it with you ? Are you ** some- 
body*' or "nobody?" Can you say in 
sincerity to the Searcher of hearts, ^' Lord, 
my heart is not haughty, nor mine eyes 
lofty : neither do I exercise myself in great 
matters, or in things too liigh for me?' 
Psa. cxxxi. 1. 

It is said that the trees and plants of the 
earth are continually striving for air and 
light ; that they are constantly trying to 
get above one another. Do you not think 
it to be the same with mankind ? Do you 
not think that this is tha case vrith us all ? 
If you feel guiltless of this, so does not Old 
Humphrey. He can call to mind many 
instances wherein ha has tried to pass him- 
self off for "somabody," but he cannot 
remember one in which he has willingly 
represented himielf as " nobody." 

" I am as good as he is, any day ;" " She 
shall not hold up her head above me;" 
and, " We are company for our betters," 
are expressions common enough : but, I 
question, if we were to travel through all 
England^ frx>m Newcastle to the Isle of 
Wight, and from the South Foreland to the 
Land*f End, whether we should hear one 
singla human being advisedly confess that 
he was ** nobody.** 

Pride is the ruin of one-half of mankind. 
Even children, when they get together, 
boast of their frithers and mothers ; and old 
men, with hoary hairs, speak vrith pride of 
the great things they have done, and the 
great people they have known : so that 
young and old wish to be thought " some- 
body.** 

There are in God*s word a great number 
of precious promises to the humble, and a 
great number of awful threatenings to the 
proud. I will give you one of a sort, by 
way of sample. " Humble yourselves in 
the sight of the Lord, and he shall lift you 
up**—" Every one that is proud in heart is 
an abomination to the Lord ; though hand 
join in hand, he shall not be unpunished.** 
Now the promises are made to the " no- 
bodies,'* and the threatenings to the " some- 
bodies " of the world : have a care then to 
which class you belong. 

You have heard of the rich man, who was 
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so fond of 'fine clothes and good living : no 
doubt he thought himself "somebody," 
and made other people think so too ; but 
what did it all come to? You have heard, 
too, of Lazarus, who was a " nobody," for 
he asked the crumbs only which fell from 
the rich man's table, and yet you know 
what became of him. It happened to them 
both exactly according to the texts that I 
have given you : the proud " somebody" 
was brought low, and punished " where 
the worm dieth not, and the fire is not 
quenched," while the humble " nobody " 
was lifted up even to heaven. 

Though the giant oaks and lofty cedars 
of the earth are laid low, yet do we lift up 
our heads like them, defying the storm. 
What a world of trouble, what a number 
of losses and crosses, what a succession 
of afflictions, are necessary, to convince us 
that we are " nobodies !" Indeed, Divine 
grace alone can effectually teach us true 
christian humility. 

David was taught this lesson, when re- 
flecting on the vast and mighty works of 
creation. " When I consider thy heavens, 
the work of thy ftngers, the moon and the 
stars which thou nast ordained, what is 
man, that thou art mindful of him, and 
the son of man that thou visitest him ?" If 
David was a " nobody" when he reflected 
on God^s creation, surely you and 1 ought 
to be " nobodies " when reflecting on his 
grace. 

CHEMISTRY. No. XIII. 
OXIDES. 

It has been already stated, that several of 
the simple substances unite with certain pro- 
portions of oxygen, and are converted into 
oxides. It is, however, necessary that some 
more extended remarks should be made 
upon this class of compounds. The metals, 
and other bodies, are said to be changed 
into oxides, when they have not been com- 
bined with a sufficient quantity of oxygen 
to give them the properties of acids. 

The metals are generally oxidized by ex- 
posure to the air ; and by the decomposi- 
tion of water, and the acids. Iron, as is 
well known, may be converted into an oxide 
by exposure to the air, for that which is 
called the rust of iron is, properly speaking, 
its oxide. By this union with oxygen, the 
weight of the metals is increased ; in some 
instances nearly one-half of their original 
weight. This may be easily proved by fill- 
ing a tobacco-pipe with pieces of iron that 
have been previously weighed* and aftem 



wards exposing them for some time to a red 
heat 

It may be demonstrated that the change 
which takes place in the properties of metals 
when converted into oxides, is occasioned by 
their union with oxygen ; for it is possible to 
abstract this substance, and to presentthe me- 
tal again in its pure state. This process, which 
is called the de-oxidation of metals, is some- 
times effected by the agency of another me- 
tal, that is, of one having a greater affinity 
for oxygen than the oxidized substance, but 
more frequently by charcoal. If one ounce 
of red-lead (red oxide of lead) be mixed 
with half a drachm of charcoal in a mortar, 
and be then submitted to a sufficient tem- 
perature, the oxygen will combine with the 
charcoal, and the lead will be restored, to 
its pure state. 

Some metals will only absorb oxygen at 
a very high temperature : this is tiie case 
with gold, silver, and platinum; whilst 
manganese is in a few hours converted into 
an oxide by mere exposure to the air. In 
manufactories on a large scale, that of red- 
lead for example, ovens are provided for 
the purpose of keeping the metal in a melted 
state, continually accessible to atmospheric 
air. 

But the metals vary in their capacity for 
absorbing oxygen, as well as in their at- 
traction for this substance, a property that 
renders one metal useful to the chemist as 
an agent to attract the oxygen which may 
be in combination with another. Iron, tin, 
zinc, and manganese, are oxidized by the 
decomposition of water ; an effect which is 
greatly increased if the temperature of the 
liquid be raised. This process is easily 
explained, and will serve as a general illus- 
tration. The metal has a stronger affinity 
for oxygen than is possessed by hydrogen ; 
it will consequently exert an attractive in- 
fluence on it, and destroying the union of 
the two gases which constitute water, the 
oxygen will combine with the metal, and the 
hydrogen will be lost. 

Several of the metals, when dissolved in 
acids, are of frequent importance in the 
arts, but it is necessary to observe, that 
this solution can never be effaced unless 
the metal has previously united with oxygen. 
The nature of^a combination of oxygen and 
a metal, the subsequent solution of the me- 
tal in an acid, and its revivification, is satis- 
factorily illustrated by an experiment men- 
tioned in Parke's Catechism : " Take some 
clippings of copper, heat them in a mixture 
of 8 parts of water, 3 of sulphuric acid, 
(oil of vitriol,) and 1 of nitric acid, (aqua 
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ibrtis^) and when the copper is dissolved, 
dilute the solution with water, and set it 
aside to crystallize. The crystals thus 
produced will be the true sulphate of 
copper, and will exemplify the formation 
of a metallic salt. If these crystals 
are now dissolved in a little water, and 
the polished blade of a knife immersed in 
the solution, the copper will be revived, and 
appear of its natural colour upon the knife. 
The oxygen having a greater affiaity for the 
iron than the copper, the latter becomes de- 
oxidized, and consequently insoluble in the 
acid ; it therefore precipitates itself from the 
solution, and attacnes itself to the knife in a 
metallic form. In the formation of sulphate 
of copper, by this process, the oxidizement 
of the metal, and its solution in the acid, 
seem to be only one operation; but the 
metal is undoubtedly 6rst oxidized by the 
oxygen of the nitric acid, and then becomes 
soluble in the sulphuric acid.'' 

The most important and useful of the 
oxides are of a metallic nature. Hydrogen 
is remarkable, as a substance not capable of 
forming an acid with oxygen ; the oxide it 
forms is water. Carbonic acid is a gaseous 
compound, containing 57 parts of carbon, 
and 73 of oxygen, and is not capable of sup- 
porting animal life. Nitrogen and oxygen, 
the gases that form atmospheric air, will 
also unite in other proportions, and form 
nitrous oxide, and nitric oxide. Nitrous 
oxide (protoxide of nitrogen) has a near 
resemblance, in some respects, to atmos- 
pheric air. It consists of two parts of 
nitrogen and one of oxygen, and may be 
procured 1>y gradually applying heat to the 
nitrate of ammonia in a retort; the salt will 
melt, and the nitrous oxide be given off. 
It is a good supporter of combustion, but is 
chiefly remarkable for its property of pro- 
ducing, when breathed, very extraordinary 
and pleasurable sensations, and a strong 
inclination for laughter and violent muscular 
exertion, without leaving any languor or 
depression when the effect has subsided. 

THE SUFFERINGS OE CHRIST. 

Not only were Christ's sufferings for 
those that neither deserved nor sought 
after deliverance, but for those that were 
enemies : " When we were enemies, we 
were reconciled to God by the death of 
his Son," Rom. v. 10. " And you that 
were sometimes alienated, and enemies in 
your mind by wicked works, yet now hath 
he reconciled," Col. i. 21. And the en- 
mity was so perfect, that it corrupted the 
best habits of our minds, and turned them 



into an abstracted kind of enmity. The 
very wisdom of the flesh is earthly, sen- 
sual, and devilish^ James iii. 15; so that 
there was not only in our nature an absence 
of any good that might move God to do 
any thing for us, and an absence of that life 
which might be solicitous for itself; but 
there was a positive malignity in our na- 
ture against that God who should pardon ; 
against that Christ who should atone; 
against that grace and Spirit who should 
sanctify. We were actuated with those 
vile affections and lusts, that looked upon 
a Saviour with no less aversion and spite 
than those devils did that cried out of the 
possessed man, *< Art thou come to tor* 
ment us before our time ?" And yet for 
these, and such as these, our Saviour died. 
Nay,some of those who had actually joined 
to shed his blood found the efficacy of 
that very blood which they shed, Heb. 
xii. 24, not crying for revenge agsunst 
them, but mercy for them, and healing 
those who had cruelly spilt it. The e£ 
ficacy of that blessed prayer of his, " Fa- 
ther forgive them, they know not what they 
do,'' within some few months after his 
death did first wound their hearts with a 
sense of their guilt, and then healed them 
by the application of his blood, Acts ii. 
23, 37.— Sir M. Hale. 

C0CK-CR©W1NG IN THE EAST. 

It has been often remarked, says Mr. 
Arundell, in illustration of Scripture, that 
in the eastern countries the cocks crow in 
the night; but the regularity with which 
they keep what may be called the watches, 
has not been perhaps sufficiently noticed. 
I will, however, confine myself to one, and 
that is, between eleven and twelve o'clock. 
I have often heard the cocks of Smyrna 
crowing in full chorus at that time, and 
with scarcely the variation of a minute. 
The second cock-crowing is between one 
and two o'clock ; therefore, when our Lord 
says, " In this night before the cock crow 
twice," Mark xiv. 30, the allusion was 
clearly to these seasons. In fact, this was 
altogether so novel to me at my first arrival 
in Smyrna, that I could calculate the hours 
of the night with the utmost precision, by 
what I termed my electrometer, as by my 
watch. — Discoveries in Asia Minor. 
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Gkeat Teverence in these expttsuons. 
Servants or slavei, in itie east, pay the 
moit profound respect lo those whom 
they Berve. From ^eir inreriority, they 
dare not speak in their master's presence. 
Evei^ commaiid is given Ihem in silence, 
and the sign is alwajs expressive, and well 
understood Hence the mules in the 
Turkish seiaglio. In Egypt and in Persia 
the like cualom prevails. 

t>ococke says, that at a visit in Egypt, 
every thing is done vrith the greatest de- 
cency and the most profound silence ; the 
slaves or servants standing at the bottom of 
(he room,vFidi thdr hands joined before Ihem, 
watching with the utmost attention every 



motion of their master, nho commands 
them by signs. So also De la Motlraye 
says, that the eastern ladies [ire waited on 
even at the least wink of the eye, or motimi 
of the fingers, and that in a manner not 
perceptible to strangers. 

In these itlustiations we can then see Ihe 
eipreisive beauty and force of the psalmist's 
language. The godly man is, indeed, not 
the slave of his Master, for his service is 
" perfect li-eedom ; " but as the eastern ser- 
vant, in silent reverence, stands with folded 
hands, attentive eyes, and ready feel, to do 
his master's commands, and in all respects 
submissive to his will ; and as the maid, in 
like manner, regards the modons of her mis- 
tress's hand, so does he, with profound re- 
verence, a patient mind, and obedient hands 
and feet, ever stand prepared to do the 
commands of his Lord. And those com- 
mands he knows are not grievous. Tliej 
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are, however, not always explained to him ; 
** What thou knowest not now, thou shalt 
know hereafter." They are also sometimes 
difficult ; but in keeping them " there is an 
exceeding great reward." 

The psalmist wrote this psalm when the 
church of God was in great distress. There 
is a season for the servant of God to wait, 
and to look for the motion of that hand 
which can alone afford supply, insure pro- 
tection, or effect delivenince. *'This is 
our God," can every good man say : " we 
have waited for him." I. C, 



NINETY-FOUR FOLIO VOLUMES. 

Many are the instances on record of hu- 
man perseverance, and the following is a 
recent illustration of what may be effected 
by individual attention to one undertaking. 
The late Francis Cox, Esq., of Brompton 
Crescent, a gendeman of original taste and 
uncommon perseverance, began, many years 
ago, to cut out of the public journals such 
scraps as, in his estimation, possessed inte- 
rest. These scraps, forming altogether a 
singular collection of whimsical, interesting, 
and instructive facts, he continued, from time 
to time, to paste on the blank leaves of books 
prepared to receive them, little thinking 
what mass of matter would, by this means, 
be at length accumulated. These scraps, 
before his death, which took place a 
short time ago, amounted to no less than 
ninety-four folio volumes. It was his in- 
tention to make up the number to a hun- 
dred, and then present them to his majesty ; 
but this intention was abandoned, and the 
ninety-four volumes, entitled " Fragmenta," 
were bequeathed by him to the British Mu- 
seum, provided they were thought worthy 
the acceptance of that institution. It is 
needless to add, that the volumes have been 
sufficiently estimated to be added to the 
splendid collection of books at the Museum, 
and that no doubt many a curious eye will 
investigate them, and many an antiquarian 
spirit ponder over them, with interest and 
satis&ction. 

Ninety-four folio volumes of scraps,having 
no necessary connexion with each other, must 
of necessity present an entertainment of no 
ordinary kind, offering something suitable 
to every taste ; a sort of flowery labyrinth 
wherein the reader may willingly lose him- 
self ; the man of science and reflection re- 
create and refresh his memory ; and the 
lover of the wonderful and marvellous find 
abundant sources of gratification. 

Jj&t us not, however, be content with this 



record of " Fragmenta," without drawing 
from it that lesson which may afford us pro- 
fit. If one individual by perseverance has 
effected so gigantic a work, what may not 
we perform by the same perseverance in 
some christian, some benevolent, or some 
useful undertaking ? 

Let it animate us to increased exertion 
in every laudable enterprise we engage in, 
that our moIe-MU efforts may, by patient 
perseverance, become mountainous in the 
cause of religion and virtue. 



CHEMISTRY.— No XIV. 
ACIDS. — so. I. 

" The term acid explams itself by its 
ordinary acceptation ; for though there may 
be a great diversity in the tastes excited by 
different acid bodies, both with respect to 
intenseness and quality, yet no language 
has fnmished distinct names for this va- 
riety. Sorrel, vinegar, cream of tartar, 
lemons, tamarinds, and a great many other 
bodies, are said to be acid when tasted." — 
yVatsons Essai/s. 

According to the theory of Lavoisier, 
which had numerous supporters, oxygen is 
the acidifying principle. But it has been 
proved, that several of the acids do not 
contain oxygen ; and therefore this cannot 
be considered as the origin of acidity. The 
acids are found to exist in a solid, a liquid, 
or a gaseous form. 

" The acids are by far the most import- 
ant class of bodies in chemistry. It was 
by their means, indeed, by studying their 
properties, and by employing them as in- 
struments in the examination of other bo- 
dies, that men of science laid the founda- 
tion of chemistry, and brought it to that 
state in which we find it at present. The 
nature and composition of acids, there- 
fore, became a very important point of 
discussion, and occupied the attention of 
the most eminent cultivators of the science." 
— ThompsoTL 

One important distinguishing property 
of the acids is their power of changing 
the blue, green, and purple colours of ve- 
getables into red. They have generally a 
great affinity for water, and vnll combine 
with it in almost every proportion. They 
will also unite with the earths, alkalies, 
and most of the metallic oxides, constitut- 
ing another class of compound substances, 
called salts. 

The acids were formerly arranged by 
chemists under the general classes, mineral, 
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vegetable, and animal, according to the 
source from which they were obtained. 
The division now adopted is founded upon 
the number of elementary principles which 
enter into their composition. The first class 
embraces all those acids which contain two 
principles ; the second class includes those 
which are composed of more than two 
principles. 

We shall first attempt to describe the 
properties of some of the acids belonging 
to the first class. Sulphuric acid is one of 
the most important, and may be here men- 
tioned. It was once called by chemists 
the oil of vitriol, and in commerce is still 
known by the same name. This acid is 
composed of two volumes of sulphur and 
three of oxygen, and is procured by burn- 
ing sulphur, under peculiar circumstances, 
in contact with oxygen. When pure, it is 
transparent and colourless, without smell, 
possessed of a strong acid taste, and very 
corrosive in its nature. A great heat may 
be produced by the mixture of sulphuric 
acid and water ; if four pounds of the acid 
be united with one pound of water, the 
temperature of the mixture will be about 
300 Fahrenheit. This acid is exceedingly 
useful to the practical chemist and the ma- 
nufacturer. 

By the slow combustion of sulphur, in 
contact with oxygen, a gas may be formed 
which, when condensed into a fluid, is found 
to contain a smaller proportion of oxygen 
than the acid of which we have spoken. It 
is called the sulphurous acid, and possesses 
properties differing from those of the sul- 
phuric. As a gas, it is invisible; has a 
strong suffocating smell, readily combines 
with water, and extinguishes flame. It 
consists of one volume of sulphur and one 
of oxygen. , 

It may be here mentioned that a sub- 
stance, combined with the greatest propor- 
tion of oxygen it is known to absorb, has the 
termination ic aflixed to the generic name ; 
and when with a lesser proportion,the ending 
ous is added. Thus we have the sulplmric 
and sulphurous acids, the nitric and nitrous. 

Carbonic Acid is a compound of carbon 
and oxygen, in the proportion of six parts of 
the former to sixteen of the latter, and when 
discovered, viras called fixed air. It is heavier 
than atmospheric air, and is not capable of 
supporting combustion or respiration. It 
is an ingredient of atmospheric air, and 
constitutes about 1-1 000th part. If water 
be impregnated with this acid, it will ac- 
quire an acidulous and agreeable flavour. 
The briskness of bottled porter, ale, cider, 
and other fermented liquors, is owing to the 



carbonic acid they contain. The.sponginess 
of bread is owing to the same cause. This 
acid, when found as a gas, in caverns and 
mines, is called by excavators the choke- 
damp. In-all parts of the world, it is found 
in combination with mineral substances: 
chalk, marble, and limestone consist of 
lime and carbonic acid. 

Carbonic Acid gas may be procured by 
pouring a small quantity of sulphuric air 
upon powdered chalk, and still more readily 
from the brewer's fermenting tun, when the 
beer is in a state of fermentation. This gas 
is much more heavy than atmospheric acid, 
and has the property of extinguishing flame. 
Both these statements may be proved by 
placing a lighted taper in a long open glass 
vessel, and then holding the mouth of a 
phial containing the gas over it. The gas 
will descend to the bottom of the glass, and 
the light will be extinguished. 

Nitric Acid, commonly called aqua 
fortis, is, when pure, colourless and transpa- 
rent. It is composed of ten parts of nitro- 
gen and twenty-five of oxygen. It is very 
corrosive, and has the property of imparting 
a permanent yellow colour to the skin. The 
aqua fortis of commerce has generally a 
yellow hue, in consequence of its containing 
a small portion of muriatic acid. Properly 
speaking, it should be called the nitrous 
acid. The nitric acid is very volatile, and, 
when exposed to the air, emits an abundance 
of white fumes. It generally contains about 
2-5ths of water in solution. It is extensively 
used in manufactures; in the arts of 
dyeing and gold refining, among others. By 
pouring this acid upon finely- powdered 
charcoal, the latter will instantly ignite and 
emit brilliant sparks. 



NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 

The most perfect notion of the living 
and domestic arrangements of the old Eng- 
lish nobility and gentry will be found in 
the entries of what were called the House- 
hold Books of the time. One of the most 
celebrated of these records is the Northum- 
berland Household Book, being the regu- 
lations of the establishment of the fifth earl 
of Northumberland, at his castles of Wren- 
ill and Lekintield, in Yorkshire, begun 
1512. No baron's family was on a nobler 
or more splendid footing. It consisted of 
one hundred and sixty persons, masters 
and servants ; fifty-seven strangers were 
reckoned upon every day ; on the whole, 
two hundred and twenty-three. During 
winter they fed mostly on salt meat and 
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nU fish ; and with that view there was a 
proTbion of one hundretl and sixtj gal- 
lonsofmaftaniper jear; so thai there can- 
not be anr thinz more erroii«pas than the 
magnificeat ideas formed of ''the roast 
beef of Old Eogland." On flesh dars, 
fthat b, when meat was not forbidden 
bj the roman catholic reIig;iony) throogh 
the jear, breakfrrt fi>r mj lord and hdj 
was a loaf of bread, two mancbets,* a qoart 
of beer, a qoart of wine;, half a chine of 
raottoQy or a dune of beef boOed. On 
rae^re dajs, (or when meat was forbid- 
den,) a loaf of bread, two mancbets, a 
quart of beer, a qoart of wine, a dish of 
butter, a piece of nit fish, or a (fish of but- 
tered eggs. Dming Lent, a loaf of bread* 
two mancbets, a qoart of beer, a qoart of 
wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed 
herrings, four white herrings, or a dish of 
sprats. There was as little Tariet j in other 
meals, except on festival dajs ; and thb 
waj of iiriog was, at the time, h%h laxorr. 
Fowls, pigeons, plorers, and partridges, 
were prohibited as delicacies, except at mj 
lord's table. The table-cloth was washed 
aboot once a month; no sheets were used; 
and onlj fort j shillings were allowed for 
washing tbroughoat the year. The &milj 
rose at six in the morning, dined at ten, 
and sopped at foor in the afternoon ; and 
the castle gates were shut at nine. Mass 
was said in the chapel at six o'clock, that 
all the serrants might rise earlj. The carl 
passed the jear at three coontrj seats, bat 
he bad furniture onlj for one : he carried 
CTery thing along with him, beds, tables, 
chairs, kitchen utensils; and serenteen 
carts and one wagon convejed the whole: 
one cart sufficed for all his kitchen uten- 
sils, cooks' beds, &c There were in the 
establishment eleyen priests, besides seren- 
teen persons, chanters, musicians, &c. be- 
longing to the chapel. No mention is 
made of plate, but onlj hiring of pewter 
vessels. Wine was allowed in abundance 
for m J lord's table, but the beer for the hall 
was poor indeed ; onlj a quarter of malt 
being allowed for two hogsheads. The 
serrants seem all to hare bought their 
own clothes from their wages. Every 
thing in the household was done by order, 
with the pomp of proclamation; and 
laughable as it may now seem, an order 
was issued for the right making of mustard, 
beginning, ** it seemeth good to us and our 
council." 

In this apparently sumptuous establish- 
ment, even the person who kept the account 
of oats and com used in the stables had a 
• Small loav«s <rf'fine Iwead. 



kind of title : he was called the derk of 
the avenar ; and one of the towers of the 
ooter court of Alnwick Castle is, to this 
day, called the Avenar^s Tower. But 
there were only two cooks, a groom of 
the larder, and a child of the scnllery, to 
victoal tUs nnmefiMB fimilj of two huu- 
dred persons. 

The regnhtiotts of this hoosdiold do 
not, however, accord with oor ideas of 
ho^Mtafity . All joints of meat were enter- 
ed and accounted for bj clerks : if a ser- 
vant was absent aday. Ins mess was struck 
off: if he went on my lonTs business, 
board wages was allowed him, 8dL a 
day for his joomey in the winter, 5d. in 
summer: when he stayed in a |dace, 2d. 
a day was allowed him, besides tke mainte- 
nance of his horse. The under servants ate 
salted meat almost throughout the whole 
year, and with few or no vegetables; so that 
they had a very bad and unhealthy diet. 
The eari kept only twenty- seven horses 
in his stable at his own charge : his npper 
servants had allowance for maintainmg 
their own horses. When on a journey, be 
carried thirty-six horsemen along with 
him ; together with beds and other accom- 
modation. — Uowtcsiic U^ im, England. 

MEDICAL PROPERTIES OF LEGUMIN- 
ACEOUS PLAXTS, &C. 

Th£ first. that we shall notice as be- 
longing to this family, shall be the Tama' 
rindus Indkoj or Tamarind Tree, since 
its beauty and its grateful fimitage entitle 
it to a pre-eminence in our regards. The 
&ir trunk of the tamarind is surmounted 
by a tuft of wide-spreading branches, 
which bow their soft green twigs towards 
the earth from which they derive the ma- 
terial for their growth and developement. 
Amidst the de£ghtful foliage, at certain 
seasons of the year, may be seen nu- 
merous diffiisive clusters of various 
flowers, imparting by their tincture a 
lovely contrast to the verdure around 
them. These flowers are succeeded by 
as many pods of a most irregular and 
fianciful description. They are vari- 
ously incurved, bent sideways, swelled 
out or prolonged, so that it would be 
difficult to meet with a psur upon the 
same tree, which had mucn resemblanoe 
to each in point of shape and size. But 
the vairing form and dimensions of the 
pods, instead of impeding the beauty of 
the tree, add to its efliect by varying the 
extreme regularity of the branches. Just 
as, in painting, the introduction of a few 
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broken lines, the fragment of a ruin, or 
a leafless tree, relieves the sameness of 
even proportions,and gpreatly increases the 
effect of the picture. The pods are at 
first composed of a dense substance, pe- 
netrated ^ith numerous woody fibres, 
afler the resemblance of bark. In the 
unripe state they possess an acid re- 
markable for its poignancy, so that it is 
impossible for the tasters to keep their 
features in their natural position. This 
sourness is abated as tney ripen, and 
tempered with a flavour that renders them 
peculiarly acceptable to the feverish 
patient. The Arabian physicians were 
the first who prescribed the tamarind as a 
medicine; the Greek and Roman writers 
seem not to have known of its existence. 
The tamarind is a native both of the 
East and West Indies, and though au- 
thors notice a difference between the 
pods brought from those opposite re- 
gions, they are doubtless the production 
of one and the same tree, since, as we 
have stated from our own observation, 
thev are so unlike each other when 
growing upon the same tree. The tama- 
rind is compounded of tamar, the Hebrew 
and Arabic term for a palm or date-tree, 
and Ind, India. From which we may 
collect, that the first who named them 
were unacquainted with their origin ; since 
there is not the remotest affinity between 
the tamarind and the date-tree. 

There is no medicament with which we 
are better acquainted than liquorice: 
its agreeable and spicy flavour, and its 
efficacy in soothing the inflammatory 
action of colds, have rendered it a general 
favourite. The shrub from whose root 
it is extracted belongs to the leguminous 
family ; that is to say, its blossom is simi- 
lar in conformation to that of a pea, 
and its seeds are ripened in a pod. Its 
systematic name, g/yryrrAiza, signifies, a 
swiet root, and is therefore a very proper 
appellation. The glycyrrhiza glabra is a 
native of Spain, but is now cultivated very 
commonly in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
' don. Nor does the liquorice prepared from 
the root of the cultivated plant, seem in- 
ferior to that which is obtained from it when 
growing in its native soil. It is not liable 
to fermentation, and therefore may be 
taken without any fear of disordering the 
stomach, while the power it has of prevent- 
ing thirst renders it peculiarly acceptable 
as a comfort in slignt fevers, where the 
patient feels an uneasy dryness, accom- 
panied by a craving after something that 
It not within reach 



Astragalus tragacanlha, the goat's 
thorn or milk vetch. — The most obvious 
mark of distinction in the astragalus is 
found in thep<$3, which is two-celled ; the 
inner ridges which we observed in the 
pod of the pea are prolonged so far as 
to meet and unite. The goat's vetch 
now under consideration is a native of 
Asiatic Turkey, and the southern parts 
of Europe ; particularly of Italy, Sicily, 
and Crete. Toumefort found it growing 
plentifully about Mount Ida, where he ex- 
amined the plant in the month of July, 
when both the bark and the wood were 
discovered to be replete with gum traga- 
canth, which by the impulse of the sun's 
beams forces its way through the bark, 
and concretes into irregular lumps or long 
worm-like pieces, bent into a variety of 
shapes. The goat's thorn has not its 
name for nothing ; for the stems of this 
shrub are fenced about with long sharfi- 
pointed thorns, so as to exhibit a very 
formidable appearance. The small leaflets 
are ranged in a series on each side of 
a midrib ending in a pointed thorn. This 
circumstance intimates, what has often 
been said, that thorns are stunted leaves, 
which for lack of nutriment have been 
taught to put on a less attractive form. The 
mountainous region of Lebanon, so fami- 
liar in description to the students of Scrip- 
ture, abounds in a shrub of the same genus, 
wh'ch likewise yields gum tragacanth. The 
chief distinctions between the two shrubs 
are these— the Cretan or common astraga- 
lus has its stem blackish, and its leaves 
downy, while the stem of the Lebanon 
astragalus is yellow, and its leaves are 
smooth. The best gum tragacanth, which 
is more generally known under the name 
of gum dragon, is of a nearly transparent 
whiteness, and very unlike those dingy 
parched fragments which are often sold tor 
it. Its fineness depends upon the health of 
the shrub and the freedom with which the 
gum flows when the incision is made. 
Gum tragacanth possesses the softening 
qualities of gum arable, and even, it would 
seem, in a higher degree ; but it is not 
so readily dissolved in water as that well- 
known drug. Either of them may be used 
with kindly effect, when the surfaces of 
the internal passages of the body are in- 
flamed by dysentery, and other disorders 
of the bowels. In cases of this malady, it 
is customary to administer the laudanum 
which is given at night in a glass of gum- 
water. The wnter of this has long been 
in the habit of using gum tragacanth, or, 
to call it by its more frequent uajaaa^^^a. 
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dragon, in fastening botanical specimens 
to paper. It has greatly the advantage 
of gum arabic, wherever elegance of effect 
is aimed at. To prepare it for this pur- 
j)Oije it should be put into a wide-mouthed 
vial, and a quantity of hot water poured 
upon it, and then be allowed to stand for a 
few days till it gives out an acid smell. It 
should be very freely spread over the sur- 
face of the dried plant, before it is placed 
upon the sheet of paper destined for its 
reception. If a fold or two of flannel be 
laid upon the plant with the addition of a 
heavy weight, it will in about two hours 
present a neat and beautiful appearance, 
without betraying the slightest traces of 
the gum by which it is attached. The 
best kind, which should when possible 
be obtained, is expensive, but a small 
quantity will render a vial full of water 
sufficiently adhesive ; while, in dissolving, 
it will swell to a hundred times its origi- 
nal size. This gum was formerly much in 
use for giving a stiffness to various kinds 
of cotton cloth ; but its employment in 
this wav has been superseded by arrow- 
root, which is cheaper, and contains a 
large proportion of gluten, the ingredient 
that imparts the quality just mentioned. 
After this description of the goat's-thom 
and its produce, it will be convenient to 
notice the mimosa nilotica, which furnishes 
the gum arabic. The mimosa nUotica, or 
Egyptian thorn, bears its flowers in little 
round heads like the rest of the mimosas, 
and has its leaves divided and subdi- 
vided into numerous pairs of leaflets. 
It is several feet high, with a smooth bark, 
defended however by many long sharp- 
pointed spines. Though denominated 
from Egypt, it grows in vast abundance 
over the whole continent of Af ica. Gum 
arabic, on account of its glutinous quality, 
is often used in coughs, hoarseness, and 
other catarrhal affections, to check the 
effect of acrimonious humours, and supply 
the loss of abrated mucus. 

Spartium scoparium, common broom.— 
Dr. Cullen found the broom, as a decoc- 
tion, in great use among the common peo- 
ple; from thence he was led to make trial 
of it, and discovered that it answered ex- 
tremely well as a purgative, when two 
table- spoonfuls were given every hour till 
it operated. The ashes of broom have 
been much used in dropsies, on the au- 
thority of Sydenham, whose account of 
their good effects have been since con- 
firmed by the testimony of Dr. Monro, 
and other writers. The broom, by inci- 
neration or reducing to ashes, is found to 



contain an alkaline salt, upon which its 
efficacy entirely depends. The seeds and 
flowers of broom are said to be emetic; 
which may be the case, though the flowers 
are used as a pickle, and the seeds roasted 
as a substitute for coffee ; for vinegar and 
heat may in one case neutralize, and in the 
other dissipate this property. L. 



god's omniscience and holiness 
displayed in the gospel. 

Mark his Omniscience. God knew 
the secrets of all hearts, the wants of every 
soul, the full requirements of the law, the 
utter insufficiency of man to save himself, 
w hen he gave Jesus Christ to be the Sa^ 
viour of as many as, through gnrace, will 
be saved through Him. Infinite wisdom 
is displayed in every provision of the 
gospel, which is evidently designed for a 
creature fallen, sinful, guilty,' helpless, 
and lost. It provides fully for the glory 
of every attribute of God, and also for 
every want of the soul of man. — Next mark 
THE Holiness of God, as seen in Jesus 
Christ. It beams forth in many rays from 
that Sun of Righteousness. How infinitely 
holy was God, that no other way of access 
could be righteously opened for sinners to 
himself, but through his only-begotten 
and well-beloved Son becoming a man of 
sorrows, acquainted with grief; and, at 
length, as man, suffering, wounded, bruised, 
and even dying upon the cross for our 
transgressions and iniquities ! Surely, 
on that cross, the holiness of God is 
stamped in characters of blood. Often in 
spirit approach that cross, my fellow-sin- 
ners. When' disposed to treat sin with 
levity, draw near by faith to that cross, 
reeking with sacred blood, and read there, 
and reflect, how evil a thing is sin I how 
holy is God ! You see again the holiness 
of God in the personal character of Jesus 
Christ. He is the model of human per- 
fection. He knew no sin. He was pure 
in heart and life. It was his meat and drink 
to do his Father's will. He loved God 
with all his heart and soul, and his neigh- 
bour as himself. Attempts have, at various 
times, been made to fix on him some cnaiige 
of sin ; but all have failed, and have oidy 
served to manifest more clearly his sinless 
holiness. Although more than eighteen 
centuries have passed since his birth, and 
although his character has been sifted and 
scrutinized, as that of no other man ever 
was, by Pharisees and Sadduceo8,by pbik^ 
sopbers and sages, by infidels and atheist^ 
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Ly sects and parties, by friends and foes, 
yet, unto this day, no charge of sin was 
ever proved against him. His character 
stands alone among men. There is none 
equal or second thereto. All other men 
must stand afar off, and gaze with admir- 
ation; yea, rather, they must abase them- 
selves at the contrast, and cry, How glo- 
rious is God ! how vile is man ! And do 
you not see the holiness of God in this 
also, that while the gospel of Christ offers 
you a full and free pardon, and an entire 
justification, yet it tells every soul among 
you — This is not that you may continue 
*n sin ? God forbid 1 In order to this, you 
must be born again. You must have a 
new heart, a new spirit, a new life " With- 
out holiness no man shall see the Lord," 
lleb xii.l4; but in acquiring this, God offers 
you, through Christ,the grace and strength 
of the Holy Spirit to encourage, sustain, 
and effectually enable. Thus no man can 
gain a right view of God, as he proposes 
himself in the gospel, without having the 
thought continually pressed upon his soul, 
** God is infinitely noly; but I am alto- 
gether unholy." — Havibleton. 



CONSISTENCY .OF THE SACRED 
WRITERS. 

There is one argument which impresses 
my mind with particular force. This is, the 
great variety of the kinds of evidence 
which have been adducedin proof of Chris- 
tianity, and the confirmation thereby af- 
forded of its truth : the proof from pro- 
phecy; from miracles; from the character 
of Christ ; from that of his apostles ; from 
the nature of the doctrine or Christianity ; 
from the nature and excellence of her prac- 
tical precepts; from the accordance be- 
tween the doctrinal and practical system 
of Christianity, whether considered each 
in itself or in their mutual relation to 
each other ; from other species of internal 
evidence, afforded in the more abundance, 
in proportion as the sacred records have 
been scrutinized with greater care ; from 
the accounts of contemporary, or nearly 
contemporary writers ; from the impossi- 
bility or accounting, on any other suppo- 
sition than that of the truth of Christianity, 
for its promulgation and early prevalence: 
— these and other lines of argument have 
all been brought forward, and ably urged 
by different writers, in proportion as they 
have struck the minds of different obser- 
vers more or less forcibly. Now granting 



that some obscure and illiterate men, resid- 
ing in a distant province of the Roman 
empire, had plotted to impose a forgery 
upon the world, though some foundation 
for the imposture might, and indeed must 
have been attempted to be laid, it seems, 
at least to my understanding, morally im- 
possible that so many different Sfpedes of 
proofs t and all so strong, should nave lent 
their concurrent aid, and have united their 
joint force in the establishment of the false- 
hood. It may assist the reader in estimat- 
ing the value of this argument, to consider 
upon how different a footing, in this re- 
spect, has rested every other religious sys- 
tem, without exception, which was ever 
proposed to the world, and indeed every 
other historical fact of which the truth has 
been at all contested. — WUberforce, 



BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF ATMOSPHERIC 

AIR. 

I WOULD wish to observe how beauti- 
ful an instance the history of atmospheri- 
cal air affords of the multiplicity of bene- 
ficial effects, of very different characters, 
produced by one and the same agent ; and 
often at one and the same moment. While 
the air of the atmosphere serves as the 
reservoir of that mass of water from 
whence clouds of rain, and consequently 
springs and rivers are derived, at the same 
time it prevents, by the effect of its pres- 
sure on their surface, the unlimited eva- 
poration and consequent exhaustation of 
the ocean, and other sources from whence 
that mass of water is supplied. And 
again, while the agitation of the air con- 
tributes to the health of man, by supply- 
ing those currents which remove or pre- 
vent the accumulation of local impurities, 
it at the same time facilitates that inter- 
course between different nations, in which 
the welfare of the whole world is ulti- 
mately concerned. And lastly, \vhile in 
passing from the lungs in the act of ex- 
piration, it essentially formd the voice ; it 
at the same time removes from the sys- 
tem that noxious principle, the retention 
of which would be incompatible with 
life. — Professor Kidd. 



ANTICIPATION OF TROUBLE. 

Expect troubles before thev come. 
The very state of the world is uncertain 
and unstable, and for the most part stormy 
and troublesome. If there be some inter- 
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▼als of tranquillity and setlateness, they 
are commoDr^r attended with longer pe- 
riods of unquietness and trouble : and the 
greatest impressions are then made by 
them when they surprise us and come un- 
expectedly. When the mind is prepared 
for them by a kind of anticipation, it abates 
the edge, and keenness, and sharpness of 
them. By this means, a man, in a great 
measure, knows the worst of them before 
he feels them ; which renders them not so 
smart and troublesome to sense as other- 
wise they would be. This pre-apprehen- 
sion and anticipation of troubles and dif- 
ficulties is the mother of prevention, where 
it is possible ; and where it is not, yet it 
is the mother of patience and resolution 
when they come. Bilney, the martyr, 
was wont, before he suffered, to put his 
finger in the candle, to habituate himself 
to patient undergoing of his future martyr- 
dom : by this means he, in a great mea- 
sure, knew the worst of it, and armed 
himself with resolution and patience to 
bear it Men are apt to feea their fan- 
cies with the anticipation of what they 
hope for and wbh in this world, and to 
possess it in imagination before they attain 
It in fruition ; and this makes men vain : 
but if they would have the patience some- 
times to anticipate what they have just 
cause to fear, and to put themselves under a 
pre-apprehension of it, in relation to crosses 
and troubles, it would make them \^ise, 
and teach them a lesson of patience and 
moderation before they have occasion to 
use it ; so that they need not then begin 
to learn it, when the present pressure 
renders the lesson more difficult. This 
was the method our blessed Lord took 
with his disciples, frequently to tell them 
beforehand what they must expect in the 
world. Matt, x., and m divers other places, 
telling them they must expect in this world 
the worst of temporal evils, that they might 
thereby be prepared to entertain them with 
resolution and patience, and might habi- 
tuate their minds for their reception.— 
Sir M. Hale. 



A PLEASING ACQUAINTANCE. 

The following particulars are given in a 
letter by the late Rev. Joseph Hughes.M. A. ; 
— " The quiet situation and beautiful scenery 
of Thombury give it the appearance of a 
nest placed in a recess of the world, and I 
passed a number of days in that feeling of 
complacency which is imparted by goodness 
and sense in a rural abode. A most pleas- 



ing man that W. R. In about an hour and 
a half we were on the familiar terms of 
long aopiaintance, and gilded each sub- 
sequent mtercourse with the most copious 
pouring out of mutual sentiment. We 
spent one whole day between the luxu- 
ries of the fiumers' kitchens and wandering 
on the banks of the Severn, which we laid 
under contribution for a wide diversification 
of tocies and arguments. He is of that 
class of men who never think of bartering 
their fiiendly qualities. One has neither to 
covet them nor purchase them. There 
they are ready for you ; and if you have only 
sense to estimate and feeling to reciprocate 
them, they come forward to meet you with- 
out manceuvre, without counting steps, 
without punctilious adjustment. His first 
actions seem to say, 'I have a heart, — I 
hope you have one?' He is like one of 
those banks on which Nature has displayed 
her own violets and roses, and seems to say 
to Art — * I don't want you ; I despise you.* 
He is one of the few favourites whom Nature 
chose to retain, in order to present to Wisdom, 
when she sold the rest of the world to be 
cut and painted and twisted into fashion, 
formality, and insipidity, or that kind of 
low cunning which gives me the idea of 
a man distilled." 



CONFORMITY TO CHRIST. 

The life of God m us consists in con- 
formity to Christ ; nor is the Holy Spirit, as 
the principal and efficient cause of it, given 
to us for any other end but to unite us 
to him and make us like him ! Wherefore 
the original gospel duty, which animates 
and rectifies sdl others, is a desire for con- 
formity to Christ in all the gracious prin- 
ciples and qualifications of his holy soul, 
wnerein the in^age of God in him doth con- 
sist. His meekness, lowliness of mind con- 
descension unto all sorts of persons, his love 
and kindness to mankind, his readmess to 
do good to all, with patience and lor* 
bearance, are continually set before us in 
his example. With respect unto tfaffim it is 
required, that the same mind be in us 
that was in Christ Jesus, and that we walk 
in love, as he also loved us, £ph, ▼. if 
Phil. ii. 5, Rom. viii. 29.- 
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Thb anuenU, whose love of the mar* 
velluui led them to mingle tkble and tacti 
together, and whose ifnoranceofthe laws 
of creation prevented theirsepBTHting error 
from truth, were well aeqtiainted with the 
present animal, which, though very much 
smaller than the lion, and little to be 
feared, divided with that tyrant of the wil- 
demesg the&me and wonder of the world. 
Notcontentwilhattributingtothelvnithe 
characters of cunoiog', activity, and aim oat 
untameable ferocity, which it most as- 
suredly displays, they endowed it with 
EUpernalaral powers, eiisting only in a 
fertile imagination. Its sig-ht was believed 
to be eo keen ai to penetrate through the 
densest bodies, ana to suffer nothing to 
escape unobserved. The fact is, that the 
Persian lynx or caracal differs in no es- 
sential from the rest of the cat tribe to 
which it belongs, except that it is a 



restless, and certainly less patient of con- 
finement. 

Its eye is bright and large, but not 
more so than in many others of the genuB ; 
its limbs are comparatively large, and very 
muscular, and its whole conformation in- 
dicates great activity. There 1!, however, 
in its countenance a very peculiar eipres- 
sion, caused, perhaps, in a great measure 
by the tufts of long black hair which ter- 
minate the points of the ears, and which 
contrast in colour with the uniform red- 
dish or yeliowish brown of thereat of the 
bead and body. When irritated, as we 
have often observed the lyni, the ears are 
thrown back, the eyes glare with malig- 
nant fury, and the formidable teeth are 
displayed, while at the same time the 
animal utters a deep hissing, not unlike 
that of a cat, and very different from the 
short growl of the lion oi tiger, In all 
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tlie examples of this species which we have 
had an opportunity of noticing in capti- 
vity, we never yet saw one that would suf- 
fer the approach of strangers to its den 
without manifesting these tokens of dis- 
pleasure, while the larger animals of the 
feline race become accustomed to the 
public gaze, and indifferent to the gaze of 
bystanders. The lynx, closely retiring 
to a corner, and secluding itself as much 
as possible, surveys the scene around with 
dislike and suspicion, and if intruded upon 
more decidedly, betrays the most unequi- 
vocal signs of its unbroken and unyield- 
ing temper. 

The native countries of the lynx are Per- 
sia, India, Turkey, Nubia, and other portions 
of the East, where it inhabits the wooded 
districts, preying upon birds, monkeys, 
squirrels, and the smaller quadrupeds. It 
avoids the face of man, but becomes dan- 
gerous if hard pressed or wounded. Most 
of its time is spent among the branches 
of the forest, and so subtle is its attack, so 
unperceived its approach, that until the 
fatal spring be taken, the victim is uncon- 
scious of his jeopardy. In this manner the 
splendid peacock, roosting on his perch in 
the recesses of the wood, or the monkey, 
sleeping on the bough, is surprised and 
destroyed. Though the examples which we 
have seen have been invariably fierce and un- 
manageable, the lynx appears to have been 
occasionally rendered tame, and even used 
for the chase. By the classic poets of an- 
tiquity it was allegorically fabled as having 
been yoked to the car of Bacchus, the con- 
queror of India. In size, the Persian lynx 
equals a dog of moderate stature ; the tail 
is short, the general contour light, but vigo- 
rous. It may be as well to state, in con- 
clusion, that the fur known in commerce 
as that of the Lynx^ is not procured from 
the present animal, but from one or two 
very different species, viz., the Russian 
lynx, (^FeUs h/tue,) a species also from the 
north, termed Felis cervaria, and the 
Canada lynx, {Felis Canadensis,) &c. M. 



AFFECTATION OF DISCERNMENT. 

Where one man can be found possess- 
ing judgment and superior discrimination, 
ten may be seen who lay claim to these 
qualities without possessing them. Some 
men, indeed, cannot move without giving 
themselves airs on account of their supposed 
shrewdness; and this turn of mind is 
equally visible, whetherexercised in reference 



to ihe highest works of art, or the lowliest 
concerns of common life. 

A bustling traveller at an inn, merely to 
show that he is a judg^of good wine, rings 
the bell violently, and sends back his de- 
canter, telling the waiter that the wine is as 
flat as ditch-water. Away goes the waiter, 
and presently returns \vith the same liquor 
in another shaped bottle, assuring the blus- 
terer that he has been to another bin for it; 
the wine is then pronounced to be what 
wine ouglit to be, and is drunk with the 
consciousness of superior discernment. 

A Londoner passes through Sheffield, 
Birmingham, and Coventry, but buys no- 
thing. On his return to London, he pur- 
chases, at a high price, a case of razors, a 
set of gilt buttons, and a watch. " Say 
what you will,'' says he, " there are no 
articles in the world like those that are 
town-made; it*s worth while paying a Utile 
more for them." The razors cut well, the 
gilt buttons wear capitally, and the watch 
goes admirably. The first were made in 
Sheffield, the second in Birmingham, and 
the last in Coventry. 

A certain lord was once examining a 
plate of copper, on which was an engraving, 
executed by an eminent artist. He tODk 
the <;opper-plate in his hand, admired the 
freedom, force, and delicacy of the prin- 
cipal figure, which v<ras that of Justice ; but, 
with an air of self-satisfaction, expressed his 
regret that the artist should have committed 
such an oversight, as to put the sword into 
the left hand of the figure instead of 
the right. " Now here," said he, turning 
to a beautiful print of the same subject, 
which happened to be near, ** the sword is 
where it ought to be." The arlist smiled 
in his sleeve at the simplicity of the peer, 
and allowed him to depart without telling 
him that the print which he admired was a 
proof impression, taken from the very cop- 
per-plate he had censured. 

An amateur in painting, whose ignorance 
of the art was equal to the high estimate he 
had formed of his own discrimination, once 
had a full opportunity of manifesting his 
want of discernment : two friends, willing 
to purchase a laugh at his expense, played 
off the following stratagem. One of them 
invited him to inspect an original painting of 
a warrior. He attended, and believing the 
performance to be that of one of the olden 
masters, praised it to the skies. The eye 
was lit up, he said, with animation ; the 
arm had an expression of power, and the 
strength and tone of the whole stamped it 
an original. Before he left the house, the 
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painting was secretly conveyed to the pre- 
mises of the other friend, and put into an- 
other frame. The amateur was decoyed to 
the place, where, among other paintings, he 
again saw that of the warrior. " O," said 
he, with a knowing shake of his head, 
when asked if he considered it to be an 
original, or a copy, "I have seen too 
many paintings to be in doubt a moment 
about the matter. There is no fire in the 
eye, no energy in the arm, and a general 
air of feebleness pervades the whole. It is 
but a copy, I assure you, and a very indif- ♦. 
ferent one too." 

Sodorini, the chi^f standard-bearer of 
Florence, was a man more desirous to gain 
the reputation of possessing a correct judg- 
ment in works of art than disposed to 
labour in the pursuit of acquiring real in- 
formation. Having ordered a statue of 
Michael Angelo, he went to inspect it as 
soon as finished. So successfully had the 
sculptor exercised his art, that the statue 
appeared absolutely perfect, and Sodorini 
was not a little puzzled how to exercise his 
criticism in any other way than that of ge- 
neral commendation. The strong desire, 
however, to show something more than an 
ordinary degree of discrimination, urged liim 
to examine the figure more rigidly. He 
advanced, and drew back ; viewed it in dif- 
ferent lights, and, in short, tried his utmost 
to discover an error, however trivial. Re- 
duced to the necessity of saying something, 
he ventured to remark, that a few touches 
might possibly improve the nose. 

Angelo, who well knew the failing of So- 
dorini, immediately took up his chisel, and, 
concealing a little marble dust in his hand, 
pretended to take off a slight portion from 
the bridge of the nose. Hearing the taps on 
the top of the chisel, and seeing the marble 
dust fall, Sodorini did not suspect the stra- 
tagem, but, overjoyed at having convinced 
Angelo of the correctness of his taste, 
cried out, with exultation, " Ah, Angelo I 
you have now given it an inimitable 
grace I" 

The traveller, the Londoner, the peer, 
the amateur, and the standard-bearer, fur- 
jiish different specimens of the same infir- 
mity ; and well will it be for us if, while we 
smile at their folly, we ourselves avoid the 
affectation of superior discernment. 



INSECTS. NO. XXXTX. 

(Touch.) 

Of all the senses with which we are en- 
dowed, touch is the only one that is not 



confined to particular organs, but is dis- 
persed over the whole body. Insects, how- 
ever, from the indurated crust with which 
they are often covered, feel sensibly, it is 
probable, only in those parts where the 
nerves are exposed, by being covered with 
a thinner epidermis, to externa) action. 
Not that they cannot feel at all in their 
covered parts ; for as we feel sufficiently for 
walking, though our feet are covered with 
the thick sole of a boot or shoe, so insects 
feel sufficiently through the crust of their 
legs for all purposes of motion. Besides, 
the points that are covered by a thinner 
cuticle are oflen numerous ; so that touch, 
at least in a passive sense, may be pretty 
generally dispersed over their bodies, but 
active or exploring touch is confined to a 
few orgafis ; as the anteimae, the palpi, and 
the arms. 

Huber has described a curious experi- 
ment : — " I divided,*' he says, " a hive 
into two portions by means of a grating, 
executing the operation with such expedi- 
tion and delicacy, that the smallest agita- 
tion was imperceptible, nor was a single 
bee injured. The bars of the grating ad- 
mitted the free circulation of air, but were 
too close for the reciprocal passage of the 
bees. I did not know which half contained 
the queen, but the tumult and buzzing 
in No. 1, soon assured me she was in 
No. 2, where quietness and tranquillity 
prevailed. Still preserving the circu- 
lation of the air, 1 closed the entrance of 
both, that the bees, seeking for their queen, 
should not find her. In two hours they 
calmed, and order was restored, and we 
afterwards saw the commencement of three 
royal cells. 

" The apertures in the division between 
the halves allowed the communication of 
the bees of No. 1, with a queen produced 
from these, by means of smelling and 
hearing. They were separated by an in- 
terval not exceeding the third or fourth 
part of an inch, which they could not 
pass ; yet the same bees became agitated ; 
they constructed royal cells, and reared 
young queens, as if their queen had been 
quite lost. This observation proves that 
it was neither from sight, hearing, nor smell, 
that the bees were sensible of the presence 
of their queen, and that the aid of another 
sense was interposed. The division in- 
serted between the halves of the hive hav- 
ing deprived them of nothing but contact 
with her, was it not very probable that her 
presence had to be learned by touching her 
with their antennae? It is by means of 
these organs that bees ^v\x \Scv^ VxsjwV.^'^ 
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of their combs, their young, their compa- 
nions, and ilso of their queen ; all commu- 
nicated by the sense of feeling. 

" To be satisfied on this point, a queen 
was confined in a glass box, covered within 
with a grating, which allowed the passage 
of the siitenna!, but was too small for the 
heads of the bees. We remarked from the 
first, that the distress commonly following 
the departure of a queen was not manifested 
on this occasion. All the bees knew that 
she was not lost, and when she was restored 
to them, they seemed to recognise her im- 
mediately. The communications of the 
bees with this queen were made by means 
of an infinite number of antennae thrust 
through the grating, and turning in all di- 
rections, plainly indicating that they were 
occupied with her. She acknowledged the 
interest they took in her, by always remain- 
ing fixed on the grating, and crossing her 
antennsB with those so evidently employed 
in ascertaining her presence." 

The palpi or feelers are usually few in 
number. These organs are small, and 
generally cylindrical, consisting of from 
one to six joints, one palpus being im- 
planted in each of the two lower jaws, and 
the remaining two being attached to the 
lower lip. The former, or upper pairs, are, 
in most cases, a joint longer than the under ; 
so as that they may all four, when bent 
down, reach to the ground at the same time. 
They are most commonly smooth, and end 
in a softish point ; but in some cases they 
are covered with hairs. Some have sup- 
posed that they are organs of smell and 
taste; but the most early idea, and that 
from which they derive their present name, 
is, that they are organs of active touch ; and 
this seems to be the most correct and pro- 
bable opinion. Cuvier, himself a host, 
has embraced this side of the question. 
The palpi of numerous insects, when they 
walk, are frequently, or rather without in- 
termission, applied to tlie surface on which 
they are moving : this may be easily seen 
by placing one on the hand ; which seems 
to mdicate that they are feelers. In the 
scorpimidae they answer the purpose of 
hands ; besides, being usually much shorter 
than antennae, they are better calculated to 
assist an insect in threading the dark and 
tortuous labyrinths through which it has 
often to grope its way, and where antennae 
cannot be employed. " I liave noticed," 
says an eminent naturalist, that hydrophili, 
in which genus the palpi are longer than 
the anteimae, when they swim^ have their 
antennae folded, while the palpi are 



stretched out in front, as exploring before 
them. As the palpi are attached fo the 
und^r-jaws and under-lip, we may suppose 
they are particularly useful to insects in 
taking theur food ; and, upon this occasion, 
I have often observed that they are remark- 
ably active. I have seen bt/turus tomento^ 
suSf a beetle which feeds upon pollen, em- 
ploy them in opening anOiers; and the 
maxillary pair appear to me to assist the 
maxillae in holding the food, while the 
mandibles are at work upon it." 

The arms or fore-legs of some insects are 
also organs of active touch, being used for 
various purposes. • By the ephemerae, 
which have very short antennae, the fore- 
legs, when they fly, are extended before the 
head, parallel wiUi each other and quite 
united ; probably to assist in cutting the 
air. The trichoptera use their antennae for 
the same purpose. Other parts seem to 
have something to do with the sense we 
are now considering. The eyes of spiders 
must be used in planning their frame- 
works ; but they cannot be guided by them 
in the details, for the spinneret, whence 
they draw their threads, being situated 
behind, they must depend, in a great mea- 
sure, on the tact of this organ for the accu- 
racy of their workmanship. The soft yield- 
ing consistency and the papillary form of 
this wonderful organ, indeed, seems to in- 
dicate its being well adapted for an instru- 
ment of touch. But the claws themselves 
must also have this sense in perfection ; for 
in making the various rays as well as the 
cross lines of a geometric net, • the spider 
always guides the thread from the spinneret 
by one of its hind-claws, which it cannot 
possibly see with any one of its eyes, as 
these are all placed forwards on the head. 
The exquisite structure of these webs, thus 
woven as it were in the dark, shows that 
the sense of touch by which alone it can be 
accomplished, must be peculiarly delicate. 

Insects are peculiarly sensible to electric 
changes in the atmosphere. Kirby and 
Spence tell us, that " when the atmosphere 
is in a highly electrified state, and a tempest 
is approaching, insects are usually most 
abundant in the air, especially towards the 
evening ; and many species may then be 
taken which are not at other times to be 
met with : but before the storm comes on, 
all disappear, and you will scarcely see a 
single mdividual upon the wing." They 
conjecture, that the organs destined for 
perceiving these electric changes are the 
antennae, particularly those furnished with 
a lateral bristle, and the plumose and pec- 
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tinated ones,' from this fbrm seeming to be 
calculated to act on the electricity and 
moisture of the atmospbere, "which, incer- 
lain stales and proportiona, may certainly 
indicate the approach of a (empest, or of 
showers, or a r^y season, and ntay so 
affect these organs as to enable the insect 
to make a sUre prognostic of any approach- 
ing change ; and we know no other o^an 
thai is so likely to hafe this power." 



unto 1115 Bllat of Ihe Lord thy God, which Ihou 

shall mao Ihce,"— Deut. itL, SI . 
Tde heathen temples in India are aU 
most always placed within groves, unless 
they are in towns, and then they are sur- 
rounded by high and thick walls. This 
was the practice in ancient Canaan. The 
reason for placing these resorts of idola- 
trous worship amidst secluded places, sur- 
rounded by almost impenetrable woods, is 
not easy lo be imagined, unless it was to 
aObrd an opportunity for the perfonnance of 
those horrid rites with which paganism 
abounds in eveiy part of the world. The re- 
ligion of every dark and barbarous people is, 
more or less, bound up with cruel and infa- 
mous riles, which even the botbariani them- 
selves feel reluctant toexhibit before the light 
of day. Human sacrifices offered to idols 
are forbidden by the East India Company's 
regulations, yet instances are occurring fre- 
quenik of persons being offered b sacrifices 
to difierent idols ; and especially in those 
parts of India which are not under the im- 
mediate control of government. Connect- 
ed with idolatry are those sceng; which the 
apostle BO emphatically calls " the unfruit- 
ful works of darkness." " For it is a 
shame to speak of those things done of them 
in secret," Hence the Jews were forbidden 
lo build their altars near a grove, but in the 
most public places, that all might witness 
the solemnities of the true worship, that 
every temptation to those pollutions induced 
by out corrupt nature, assisted by darkness 
and secresy, might be effectually excluded. 
O Lord, thou art light, and in Uiee there is 
no darkness at all. — fV. Broom. 



The mode of preparation of gas is as 
follows ; la^e, tieht iron vessels, three 
quarters filled with bituminous coal, are 
heated in furnaces to a red heat; to the 
eod or open mouth of the veuels con- 
taining the cool are tightly fitted iron 



tabes, which cflnvey the aubstances ^gaa, 
water, ammonia, and tar) prodacea by 
the combustion of the coal to reservoirs, 
in which they become separated, the Ur 
and water being condensed, while the gas 
posses on to other vessels, in which the 
preparation is completed. It is passed 
through pure water, and through lime- 
water, by which it is cleansed of its im- 
purities, into the gasometer, in which it 
remains till wanted for use. This inetra- 
mentconeists of two parts; a large wooden 
Of iron cistern, open above, partly filled 
with water, and a large open vessel of 
iron, or some other substance, which is 
inverted in the water contained in the 
other, and is suspended and balanced by 
weights playing over pulleys. Then, as 
the gas enters at the bottom of the cis- 
tern, it rises up into, and thus pushes up, 
the inverted vessel, or gas-holder, till it 
is filled. From this it is let out through 
lubes, provided with stop-cocks. As soon 
as the cocks are opened, the weight of 
the gas-holder, tending to sink it in the 
water, forces out the gat it eontuna. It 
is then transmitted tnrougb small iron 
or leaden pipes to the place where it is 
needed. On an average, a chaldron of 
good Newcastle coal, weighing about 
twenty-five hundred weight, will afford 
eleven thousand cubic feet ofgas, each foot 
of which is equivalent in burning, lo the 
light of a mould candle of six to the 

found, during the same space oF time : 
ence, one pound weight of coal will 
afford light equsl to such acandle for four 
hours and a half. 

The residue of coal, after the gas, t&r, 
&c. are distilled from it, is coke. Yet, 
although the employment of coal-gas fbr 
lighting is a discovery of our limes, coke 
was manufactured upwards of two cen- 
turies since, when the gas. Sic. were pro- 
bably lost in the process. Coke is said 
to have been invented in J627 by John 
Hacket and -Octavian Strada. Evelyn 
calls it a new project of Sir John Winter. 
In a newspaper about the middle of 
the seventeenln century, is the following 
advertisement : " There is a sortof fewel 
made by charking or calcining Newcastle 
coals, which burns without amoak, with- 
out fouling the furniture; and altogether 
as sweet, and is much more lasting and 

ETofltable than wood or charcoal. It 
indies suddenly, and is uaeful either for 
chambers, roasting of meat, dicing of 
malt or hops, wooU-coming, distilling', 
preservbg, or any such like employment. 
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His highnea the lord protector (Crom- 
well) with the advice or his council, has 
encouraged and authorized the making 
thereof, in order to the preservation of 
the woods of the nation." Coke is now 
principally used in iron smelting ; steam- 
engines also consume a vast quantity 
annually, and by its substitution for coal 
as fuel in a steam- carriage, the nuisance 
of smoke is prevented. Thus, coal now 
yields gas for lighting, coke for heat, tar 
tor many useful purposes, (as preserving 
fences and outbuildings,) and a liquor 
which is converted into sal ammoniac, an 
important substance in chemistry, and of 
useful application in certain branches of 
domestic economy, as the fermeniing of 
bread and biscuits. Sal Ammoniac is 
used by gingerbread bakers in large quanti- 
ties ; it ferments, or renders the mass light. 



BOTANY.— No. IX. 

PRIMULACE^. 

The flower, which is taken as the pat- 
tern for all the other members of this order, 
is, perhaps, of all others, not even the rose 
excepted, the most familiar, namely, the 
primrose. The leading characters which 
make up our notion of the primulacese are 
derived from the regularity of the corolla, 
and the particular nature of the seed-vessel. 
This seed-vessel generally appears like a 
little ball, neatly rounded, and of a smooth 
and delicate texture. It is without parti- 
tions, and the seeds are borne upon a cen- 
tral column. If the calyx or cup of a 
primrose be examined after the fall of the 
corolla, a round polished capsule will be 
seen in its centre ; if a cut be then adroitly 
made round it, so as to divide the case, 
without disturbing any thing it contains, a 
little central column will be eitposed to 
view, bearing a crowded knot of seeds. 
The curious reader will then have under his 
observation one of the distinguishing marks 
of this ^mily. 

The calyx is generally divided into five 
teeth, never down so far as to appear in 
distinct leaves. Corolla regular, with five 
equal tubes, bearing the stamens, each in 
a line with the clefts, that is, just opposite 
to the middle of the teeth of the calyx. 
Stamens uniformly five. Style single. 
Stigma seldom divided ; sometimes in a 
head or ball, as in the primrose. The 
stems of plants belonging to this order are 
always herbaceous. If the student is de- 
sirous of exemplifying what is meant by 
pentardria, or five stamens, when found in 



one flower, and monogynia or one style, 
the well-knovm plants of this order will 
afford him easy opportunities of doing it. 

EXAMPLES. 

Primula. Flowers generally in an um- 
blet, with an involucre. For a definition of 
these terms, see Umbelliferx. 

Corolla, with a cylindrical or pipe- 
shaped tube, and a spreading border. 
If we gently rend this tube, the five little 
stamens are seen originating from the sub- 
stance of the corolla. The next object is a 
little ball or stigma placed upon the top of 
a delicate thread or style, and at the bottom 
a small globular seed-vessel. 

P. Vulgaris, common primrose. Leaves 
toothed and wrinkled. The flower-stalk 
rises apparently from the root, whence it 
has been technically called a scape. Flowers 
are in the primrose commonly unconnected 
with each other, yet a variety has been 
found resembling the common primrose in 
all respects, except that it had its flowers 
in an umblet, that is, having several blos- 
soms upon the same flower-stalk, which j 
blossoms proceeded from a single point in 
that flowering stalk. It would appear, 
therefore, that the common mode of pro- 
ducing one solitary flower from the same 
peduncle or flower-stalk, was a deviation 
from the regular way. 

P, Elatior^ oxlip. — Differs from the 
primrose chiefly in having several flowers 
growing in an umblet upon the same scape 
or flower- stalk. Found in woods. 

P. Vevis, cowslip. — The cowslip dif- 
fers firom the preceding species in having 
its corollas with a concave limb, instead of 
being flat. 

P. Farinosa,h\Td*s-eye, — Leaves smooth ; 
in which particular it differs from all the 
rest. Border of the corolla flat. Blossoms 
rose- coloured*, in umblets. lu marshy 
mountains. 

Hottonia. — Corolla cup-shaped, sta- 
mens standing on the margin or edge of 
the tube of the corolla. 

H. Paluslris, water violet. — Flower- 
stalks in whorls, numerous, and of a flesh- 
colour. The leaves are toothed like a 
comb, and remain beneath the surface of 
the water. In ditches and ponds ; flower- 
ing in June and July. 

Lt/simachia. — Corolla wheel-shaped, that 
is, without a tube, and having its divisions 
flat and horizontal. Capsule globular, 
pointed, with five or ten valves or folding 
pieces. 

L, Vulgaris, yellow loose-strife. — An 
elegant ornament of watery places, whefe 
shade abounds, along the reedy banks of 
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streams. In these situations it is found 
growing among the common Valerian and 
the purple spiked willow-herb ; but it is 
not so common as they are. Stem is three 
feet high, terminated by a beautiful cluster 
of yellow flowers. The leaves are lance- 
shaped, and placed by fours in a whorl. 
The clusters of flowers rise from the bo- 
som of the leaves at the top ; 'each partial 
or lesser flower-stalk is furnished with a 
little coloured leaf, which is usually called 
a bracte, at its base. If the stamens be 
examined, they will be found to have their 
filaments united at their base. 

L. Nuinmularia, moneywort. — Leaves 
somewhat heart-shaped. This pretty un- 
affected plant is found among the grass 
and other herbage in moist meadows, and 
is readily distinguished by its pale green 
leaves, creeping stem, and its solitary 
flowers, which are of a bright yellow. 

Anagallis, — Corolla wheel-shaped, that 
is, without any tube, as in the primrose, 
and havina: its segments flat and directed 
as from a centre like the spokes of a wheel. 
The essential characteristic, in conjunction 
with the wheel-shaped corolla, is in the 
seed-vessel, which parts horizontally, so 
that one half resembles the lid, the other 
the bottom of a box. In this way it is 
opened for the discharge of the seeds, 
which, before they are ripe, adhere to a 
central column, as described in our gene- 
ral outline of this order. 

A, Arvcnsis, pimpernell, or poor man's 
weather-glass.—This pretty little plant 
is extremely common in corn-fields, flow- 
ering from May to September ; it may be 
distinguished by its smooth, egg-shaped 
leaves, and small scarlet flowers, with a 
purple centre. If the under sides of the 
leaves be examined, a number of minute 
impressed dots will be discovered. It 
has obtained the name of poor man's wea- 
ther-glass from the disposition which the 
blossoms exhibit to close up at the ap- 
proach of rain. In cloudy weather, we 
have often seen the blossoms shut, which 
may be explained by recollecting that the 
expansion of a blossom is owing to the 
stimulus of heat ; if then the effect of this 
stimulus be counteracted by the presence 
of moisture, it will close, supposing that 
its elasticity has not been destroyed. 
There is a variety of the pimpeniell with 
blue flowers, found also in corn-fields. This 
is, by Sir James Smith, made a distinct spe- 
cies, under the name of A, Cce^rulea, and 
distinguished from the former not only in 
its blue flowers, but in the upright nature 
of the stem, and its toothed corolla. 



A. TeTieUa, bog pimpernell. — Leaves 
egg-shaped, or nearly round, rather sharp, 
stem creeping. Flowers rose-colour, nearly 
bell-shaped. Found in boggy places, flower- 
ing in August and September. 

In a summer's walk into the fields, we 
may look for the poor man's weather* 
glass in every cultivated piece, and recog- 
nise it by the red dye of its flowers. If 
we come to a spot that is moist and grassy, 
especially in the shade of a wood, we may 
look about in expectation of finding the 
moneywort, known by its bright yellow 
flower ; and if we approach a stream of 
water, there are hopes of meeting with the 
water-violet, which we distinguish by its 
flesh-coloured blossoms, and its leaves, 
which are cut like the teeth of a comb. 
If we are successful in finding the last, 
we may return home with our gains, exa- 
mine each blossom carefully by itself, and 
then compare it with the rest ; and we 
shall then have reason to admire that 
wisdom which has joined so many- 
plants together by so many points of 
mutual agreement, that at first sight, 
seemed not to have the slightest relation* . 
ship to each other. By such a walk re- 
creation will be obtained for the body-^ 
relief to the mind, and a portion of solid 
botanical knowledge for the understand- 
ing: and, what makes this knowledge 
valuable, we are enabled by it to trace, 
with greater certainty and comprehensive- 
ness, the wisdom and beneficence of that 
gracious Being who bestows appropriate 
favours on each little plant, yet links them 
together into families by many harmonious 
tokens of relationship, thus reminding us 
while we ought to be thankful for our pe- 
culiar gifls, we are nevertheless brethren, 
and should neither quarrel with nor envy 
each other. 

OMNIPOTENCE AND LOVE OF GOD, AS 
DISPLAYED IN THE GOSPEL. 

The omnipotence of God, which Job 
was instructed to discover in natural crea- 
tion, we may see vet more distinctly in the 
manifestations of the gospel. What but 
omnipotence can break the hard heart, 
and turn the lion into the lamb ? What 
but that can lead you, so weak a creature, 
through hosts of spiritual foes, conquering 
and to conquer ? What inferior power 
could have originally established the church 
of Christ amid such fierce opposition? 
What else has preserved it till this day, 
so that the gates of hell have never yet 
prevailed against it ? In every accession . 
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to tfant church, by the true conferiion to mind and forces refleclion. You know I 

God of another sinner, there is a. fresb mean lancHfied sonow, fortbere is a vyrtov 

manifestation of the dmightj power ol which leaves the soul (just as ^soap and 

God. Man love* sin so dearly, hates nine leave the Ethiopian) in the condition 

holinessBoheaitiiy.andisso chained down in which it found it. 

to the world and vanity, that Omnipotence ^ 

alone can eSectuaJly turn him to God.Bnd ^^iE bible 

holin.n,„,dlr«lb, « We aie hi. .ort w. m coomtd, by ' lh« hUlo., ot 

.opd,o,k.,» Eph ... 10. A»d .hal . \^ ,h„„,iil,o« hop. mdwlO,™ 

ael.gktf«l view of the goodne,., meroj, (^ ,„ 4,',„,u 4,, a,, SuVof EighW«- 

.ndcomp.,,ion ot God h..e we e.h.- „^ ,!„„ eoold re.u«»te die tomid «id 

bitedmihego.pelofJ..u. Chmll Job b,„„„bri ,„„m„ ,, ™„ti„d. * koow 

wi» rai 10 lem ■omelh.og of ibe beaul, ,j„ ,^^ Eerfedm lolod hu denved ll> 

end glory of God, from the peeoock , ^ ^^^ j^ ^^^. ^ „,, ^ 

.preadrng h.. T.mhow-w,ng. to the sun, ,|„i,»„^„„,„, ,,„„ j,',' 5,4,, lb, u- 

XT "'Z;l™."....' S"°K ™°°i" ' .?; m""™' h" "ordW hi, demoutnlioia, 
eologist borrowed his clue a 
Nay, it is from heaven the pi 

received models of Iheir 



,p the mild lo.t,e, the holy be.oty, the ,^ ^, , ^, borrowol hii due and «- 

o.ely harmony of ibe D.nne petfeo. l„,i„.,'l|av: iti. (rom heaven th.ooel and 
lions, as seen in Him, who is the brig'hti 

of his Father's glorj^ and the express ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^i, ^j,^, .^ ^^^lime, 

imBgeofhisperson Heb.i. 3. Isa,d_ ^^^ ^^ j^atbelio in [the productio 
indeed, I retract not the assertion— i hat 



nerable, or pathetic in [the productioi 



noeeo, . re.rao, not me u.eraon-u.a, ta„„ „,„, h,„ ^^ d„„ble only.. 

Iheeye of fa.b mar,e.d,«God ,, ,n. ^ .Xdiid the .pirit and geniu. of 

Unitel, holy!" in til. cro.. of Clrri.t; 4^, ,,,6,., .,„„, p.?. 
yet sure I am, that the eye of gratitude ' f iv- 

may read, if tears permit, " God is love I" *" ~ , , 

as that sentiment shines forth, in cbarac- Knowledob of Sin.— When any per- 



_« of grace, from the same cross. Was it "<"> co^es practically to know bow great 
notlove,— chriatians,letQieappealto¥our » tw"S 't 's for an apostate sinner to 
best feelings,— was it not pity, mercy, love, oota'" a remission of sins, and an inhe- 



miparalleied, for God, against whom you ritance among them that are sanctified, 

had HO sinned, to give bis well-beloved endless objections, through the power of 

Son to suffer, bleed, and die, for such as "nbehef, will arise imto his disquietment. 

youi the Just for the unjust, the sinless fur Wherefore that which is prmcipally suited 

the sinful, the pure, holy, obedient child t" K'^e him rest, peace, and satisfaction, 

Jesus for the impure, polluted, dUobedienl and without which nothing else can do 

rebel?— ffamifc/on. ">- " '"i* ?"« consideration of, and the 
acting faith upon that iiuinite eifect of 

• Divine wisdom and goodness in the con- 

AIFLICTION, stitution of the person of Christ. This, 

„ , „ ., . TT . , , at first view, will reduce the mind unto 

The late Rev. Joseph Hughes remarked, that conclusion, " If thou canst believe, 

— " My short residence m London was ren- ^11 things are possible." For what end 

dered very pleasant by the cordiality of my cannot be effected hereby? what end 

friends. Nohurnanenjoymenls, however, are pa„„„j ^e accomplished that was designed 

unmiied; while others might, in the kmdness ,„;(-, j, anything too hard for God? 

oftheithearts,congiamU.temyfelicity,amul- ^jj q„j ^^^/j^ ^jjlng li^ this, or 

Otude of anxieties Doured in upon my mind ^^y^ ^^^ „f such means for any other 

from expected and unexpected qoartera i end whatever? Against this no objec- 

and. If Aey did not quite overwhelm me, jj^^ ^^„ ^^^ o^^j,;^ consideration of 

they at last prevented me from sufTenng ^^ ^^^^•^ apprehends Christ to be, as 

that- which was joyous in ray lot to lift (ndged be is, fiie power of God and the 

me up above measur^ This js the pe- „i,d^„ ^f q^^ {;„,^ ^^^ salvation of 

euhar way in which afflu^lion (the little I ^j^^^ ^^^^ j„ ^^^ ^^^ ^j.^ j^ ^ ^^ ■ 

have encountered) has operated for my find rest with peace, Mic. vi. 6-8 ; Dan. 

good. It has always been sent seasonably, ^^ 24 Owen 

just when my vain heart was singing a re- ' ! , 

quiem to its cares, and in danger of re- 
moving from religion to as gre&t a distance 
as it is from distrfU. Sorrow humbles the 
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In No. ilii. we gave a drawing of the 
High Priest in his robes : tlie above 
■Icetdi eihibita him in a white dress. 
The cap of the above figure resembles the 
Phrygian bonnet ; and die goldeo plate i' 
the left hand is flat. The censer in ti 
right hand is taken fiom medals suppose 
to be ancient Hebrew, tiunigfa the best 
judges dispute their authoritf j for only 
those whicli hare Samaritan descriptions 
on them are reputed authentic, and on such 
medals tlds censer lias not yet been found. 
The great day of expiation was the 
tenth of Tizri, which answers to our Sep- 

VQL. 111. 



tember. On that day, the high pries), 
altei he had washed not only his hands and 
his feet, as usual in common sacriiices, but 
his whole body, dressed, himself in plain 
linen like the other priests, wearing neither 
his purple robe, not the ephod, nor the 
pectoral, because he was to expiate his 
own, together with the people's sins, lie 
first offered a bullock and a ram for h is 
own sins, and the sins of his house { after- 
wards he received fiom the princes of the 
people two goats as a sin-oflering, and ■ 
ram (or a bumt-offering, la be oflbred in 
the nanie of the whole natioa 
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HINDOO IDEAS OF ECLIPSES. 

The Rev. C. B. Lepoult, of Benares, 
writes :^ 

On December 26, 1833, there was an 
eclipse of the moon. Thousands of people 
came, from all directions, to Benares, to 
bathe in the Ganges, and to give alms to 
the brahmins. My boys also asked fbr 
liberty; which, being assured that none 
would come to school, I was obliged to 
give. The next day I went to school ; and 
having heard them read a chapter, the 
boys begged permission to ask a question. 

" Well," I said, « what is it ?" 

** An explanation," replied they, " of 
the true causes of an eclipse." 

" You should know them," I said. 
- '* Yes," they answered, " we know two; 
yours and ours ; but which is the true one, 
we do not know." 

-I asked them, " What do you suppose 
them to be?" 

They answered, " You know that the 
brahmins and our shasters say, that Rah 
swallows the moon up." 

" And do you really believe that ?" I 
asked. 

Some were silent ; others said, *' No :" 
and once more repeated their question 
what I thought the true causes might be. 
I began to explain them ; and showed, by 
an experiment, how an eclipse comes to 
pass. They all admitted that my explan- 
ation of what caused an eclipse was much 
more reasonable than theirs, and were very 
sorry to be so deceived by their brahmins 
and shasters. The story of Rah*s swal- 
lowing the moon, alluded to by the boys, 
was repeated to me by a brahmin, and is 
as follows: — When Vishnu churned the 
sea, fourteen Ratan (previous things) came 
out ; one of them was Madera, (wine) an- 
other Amrit (immortality.) Vishnu being 
desirous to give the Madera to the Rak- 
shas, (demons,) and Amrit to the Deotas, 
(gods,) caused the Deotas to sit on one 
side, and Rakshas on the other; and having 
distributed the Madera among the Rakshas, 
and made them drunken, he began to give 
the Amrit to the Deotas. One Raksha, 
however, whose name was Rah, having per- 
ceived what Vishnu was going to do, took 
the form of a Deota upon him, and sat 
among them^ Vishnu, mistaking him for 
a Deota, gave him Amrit. But Chander- 
mah, (moon,yand Surgj, (sun,) seeing what 
Vishnu was doing, cried out, " Heh, 
Vishnu ! what are you doing ? this is a 
Raksha.'' Hearing this, Vishnu at once 
knew him; and having his chakkar mo- 



derrhan (a kind of weapon) in his hand, 
cut off his head ; but it was now too 
late. Rah, having drunk Amrit, was im- 
mortal ; and now, being enraged at the sun 
and moon, as the principal causes of his 
misfortune, he haunts them through the 
sky; and whenever he can get them, he 
will lay hold of them. Sometimes he can 
get only a part of the moon, and then a 
partial eclipse takes place; but sometimes, 
coming just in front of the moon, he swal* 
lows her up, and then a total eclipse is 
caused. When he happens to get the moon 
so between his teeth as to be able to swal- 
low her up, the people in the moon, while 
she is passing through his terrible mouth 
and neck, have very much to suffer, as may 
be imagined. But if the people on earth, 
at the time of an eclipse, bathe in the 
Ganges, especially at Benares, and give 
alms to the brahmins, (this probably being 
the most meritorious,) they not only obtain 
thereby remission of all their sins, but also 
obtain very effectual means of alleviating 
the really pitiful state of the poor people in 
the moon. This story, unreasonable as it 
may appear to us, is most heartily be- 
lieved by thousands, even of the pundits. 

The day after this, the teacher of the 
hindoo class, a man who is convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, and most gladly 
would avow and confess Christ had he not 
so much to hazard, put the same question 
to me respecting the cause of an eclipse. 
I asked his opinion ; and he repeated the 
story I have just related. I told him 
plainly that he was mistaken ; and ex- 
plained to him the true causes. He, having 
heard my explanation, replied, " Then are 
our shasters mistaken in this point ?" 

I said, " Yes ; and not only in this, but 
altogether." 

He was silent for a while ; and then 
repeated an old question, namely, " What 
is the state of a man who sees the beauties 
and suitableness of Christianity ; who be- 
lieves in one God, but is not entirely con- 
vinced that there is only one ws^ of ob- 
taining salvation?' I showed him that it 
was easy for a sincere mind to ascertain 
this point, it being plainly revealed in the 
holy Scriptures ; and added, that many 
alleged, as the cause of their unbelief, their 
not being fully convinced ; while it was, 
in fact, nothing but either a fear of man or 
the love of sin, both being inconsistent 
with a believer in Christ. With this man 
I had many an interesting conversation. I 
hope that the Lord will continue the work 
which He has, I humbly trust, begun in 
him. 
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CHEMISTRY.— No. XV. 
ACIDS. — NO. II. 

PHpSPHORic Acid is a compound of 
oxygen and phosphorus, in the proportion 
of 20 parts of oxygen, to 15 71 of phos- 
phorus. It was formerly produced by 
burning phosphorus in oxygen gas, but it is 
DOW chiefly obtained from animal bones. 
When pure, it is formed in white and 
snowy flakes ; but when exposed to the air, 
it attracts the aqueous vapour, and becomes 
a dense fluid. The phosphorus acid con- 
tains a smaller prop(»tion of oxygen than the 
phosphoric, and may b^ produced by the 
slow combustion of phosphorus in oxygen 
gas. These acids have not been applied 
to any important use. 

Muriatic Acid is obtained from sea 
salt, and is a combination of chlorine and 
hydrogen. It has a yellowish colour, and 
emits white fumes of a disagreeable and 
suflbcating smell. It is one of the most 
corrosive of all the acids, and has a very 
strong afiinity for water and silver. Jt is 
generally employed as a test for silver, and 
however small may be the quantity of sil- 
ver held in solution, it will be instantly de- 
tected by a drop of muriatic acid. This 
acid is extensively used in the arts, and it 
may be worthy of notice, that in a diluted 
state it may be em])loyed for removing ink 
stains fix)m books without aflecting the 
print. 

Fluoric Acid is a compound of fluorine 
and hydrogen,and is obtained from a mineral 
substance called fluor-spar. Its smell has 
a great resemblance to diat of muriatic 
acid. A remarkable and distihctive pro- 
perty of this acid is its power of corroding 
silica, and thus destroying the transparency 
of glass, and it is consequently used for 
etching on this substance. 

BoRACic Acid is composed of boron 
and oxygen, in the proportion of one part 
of the former to two parts of the latter. 
The taste of this acid is at first sour, then 
bitter, and at last it leaves a sweet flavour 
on the palate. When united with sul- 
phuric acid, it emits a smell greatly resem- 
bling musk. It is obtained in the form of 
thin scales, and combines with the alka- 
lies, and with some of the earths and me- 
tallic oxides. It gives to turmeric paper 
a brown colour, similar to that produced 
by the alkalies, but it reddens litmus 
paper, and gives a green colour to flame. 

Arsenic Acid was discovered by 
Scheele, and consists of arsenic and oxy- 
gen. It is a white heavy substance, ob- 
tained by dissolving common white arse- 
nic (arsenious acid) in concentric nitric 



acid, with a small quantity of muiiatic, and 
distilling the solution to dryness. It is a 
remarkably active poison. 

TuNGSTic Acid, a compound of tung- 
sten and oxygen, is a tasteless yellow 
powder, insoluble in water, and is found 
native in a mineral called wolfram. It 
dissolves several of the metals. 

MoLTBDic, Chromic, and Telluric 
Acids, are composed of molybdenum, 
chromium, and tellurium ^lith oxygen, and 
belong to the class of acids we have been 
examining ; but they do not possess any 
useful properties, and need not therefore 
be described. 

The acids belonging to the second class 
are chiefly of vegetable origin, and contain 
more than two elementary substances, 
which are commonly oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, and occasionally a portion 
of nitrogen. 

When saccharine liquors have passed 
from the first or vinous fermentation to 
the second or acetous fermentation, an 
acid may be obtained from them, called 
the acetic acid. Vinegar is a diluted acetic 
acid, but when pure and concentrated it 
is colourless, has a pungent and acrid 
taste, and is of a volatile and corrosive 
nature. Pyroligneous acid is a sub- 
stance possessed of the same properties, 
and is produced by the destructive distil- 
lation of vegetable matter. It is, however, 
extremely impure, being combined with 
tar, and a nauseous empyreumatic vege- 
table oil, though it may be purified and 
used as a' substitute for vinegar. Pure 
acetic acid consists of twenty-four parts 
of carbon, twenty-four of oxygen, and 
three of hydrogen. 

Oxalic Acid is composed of twenty- 
four parts of oxygen with twelve of .car- 
bon, and is found in the juice of sorrel 
and in the roots of rhubarb. It may also 
be obtained from sugar, and has hence 
been sometimes called acid of sugar. It 
is an extremely active poison, and pro- 
duces almost instantaneous death. It is 
extensively used by calico-printers, and is 
often employed to detect the presence of 
lime, for which substance it has a greater 
affinity than any other acid. If a few 
drops of the si>Jution of oxalic acid be 
dropped into a neutral solution of muriate 
of lime, a precipitate will be immediately 
formed, which is the oxalate of lime. But 
it is always necessary that there should not 
be an excess of muriatic acid, for the lime 
would then be re-dissolved. If a person 
has taken oxalic acid into the stomach, pow- 
dered chalk, or magnesia in water, should 
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be immediately administered in large doses, 
and the operation of the poison may thus 
be generally prevented. 

NEGROES AND PEOPLE OF COLOUR. 

A LKTTBR dated, some months ago, Ann 
Harbour, Michigan, from Mr. Metzgar, 
a Lutheran clergyman, Kives an account 
of the disrespectnil conduct of the Ame- 
ricans towards IVlrs. Metzgar, simply be- 
cause the colour of her skin was Jess fair 
than their eye had been accustomed to. 
The perusal of this drew my attention to a 
statement made by Sir Everard Home, 
some years ago, on the utility of the black 
substance in the skin of the negro, in pre- 
yenting the scorching operation of the 
sun's rays ; and as we know that nothing 
tends more to the removal of prejudice, 
than the rectification of the judgment upon 
those points upon which it may have been 
warped by false impressions, it is possible 
that some might be induced to look with 
respect and benevolence upon those they 
have hitherto slighted, wnen they con* 
sider that the very colour which has 
awakened contrary dispositions, is an in- 
dication of the peculiar care of our heaven- 
ly Father over this portion of our fellow- 
creatures. 

Some time ago, Sir Everard Home, at a 
meeting of the Royal Society, showed 
that by exposing the back of the hand or 
other parts of the body to the sun's rays, 
they become irritated and inflamed; small 
specks or freckles first appear, and these on 
continual exposure rise mto blisters. The 
same is true, if the flesh be covered with 
thin white linen; but if the body be covered 
with a piece of black crape, though it will 
be hotter when exposed to the sun, yet the 
rays will no longer produce blisters- Thus 
the injurious eflect of the heat of the sun 
may be prevented by an artificial blacken- 
ing of the skin. How strongly does this 
show that the black man, though too often 
contemptuously treated by his fellow crea- 
tures, is not beneath the notice of his 
Creator ; rather may we consider him as 
continually carrying about with him, in 
the colour of his skin, the memento of his 
heavenly Father's mercy. 

The depressed and degrading circum- 
stances to which negroes and people of 
colour have hitherto been subjected, have 
been very unfavourable to the develope- 
ment of their moral and intellectual cna- 
racter ; but many instances of talent and 
piety have appeared, notwithstanding these 
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disadvantages, which are sufficient to raise 
expectation for the future, and to remove 
every idea of their natural inferiority to 
the white man. 



INSECTS.— No. XXXIX. 
(Taste.) 

Taste is absolutely necessaiy to the con- 
tinuance of animal existence. In cattle^ 
and animals which feed on green herbs, 
the tongue is both large and studded with 
large papiils or tasters, abundantly moist- 
ened witn saliva, and also with a peculiar 
mucus. In herbivorous animals this ar- 
rangement is peculiarly necessary, for the 
variety of herbs is so great, and they often 
grow so promiscuously together, that had 
not cattle a great acuteness of taste, they 
might soon be poisoned. This, however, 
very rarely happens. 

The tongue of insects lies between the 
two lips, the labrum and labium. On its 
upper side, at the base, it ilieets the palate 
or roof of the mouth, below which it is at- 
tached, it may be presumed, by its roots to 
the crust of the neaul, on each side the 
pharynx or swallow; and on its lower side, 
in many cases, it is attached to the labium, 
and that very closely, so as to appear to be 
merely a part of it, and to form its extre^ 
mity ; but in others it is more free, and in 
form somewhat resembling the tongue of 
quadrupeds. '' When ants are disp<^ed to 
drink," says M. P. Huber, " there comes 
out from between their lower jaws, which 
are much shorter than the upper, a minute, 
conical, fleshy, yellowish process, which 
performs the office of a tongue, being 
pushed out and drawn in alternately : it 
appears to proceed from the lower lip. 
This lip has the power of moving itself 
forwards in conjunction vriih. the lower 
jaws : and when the insect wishes to lap, 
all this apparatus moves forward ; so that 
the tongue, which is very short, does not 
require to lengthen itself much to reach the 
liquid." What a curious structure to 
meet the necessities and comfort of these 
little creatures ! 

Insects, it seems, are even nicer than 
cattle in their selection of food, and conse- 
quently in the acuteness of their taste. 
The caterpillar of the antler moth, {chartsas 
gramimt,) though it feeds on a variety of 
grasses, and sometimes ravages to so great 
an extent the meadows of Sweden, as to 
endanger the lives of the cattle for want of 
food, does not touch the fox-tail grass, 
though to us its leaves taste little^ if at all 
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diffeient fiom some of those it so greedily 
devours. Other creatures confine them- 
selves to only one species of grass. 

The bee-mite, though not very easily dis- 
lodged while the bee is alive, scampers off 
as soon as the bee dies, and even long before, 
when it becomes sickly from the irritation 
of the numbers by which it is infested. 
Whether this arises from their finding it 
more difficult to penetrate the skin, or from 
their not relishing the diseased fluids, we 
cannot tell; but the latter is the more pro- 
bable reason, fix)m the singular fact, that 
fleas and other parasitic insects never infest 
a person who is near death; a fact that has 
been so frequently observed, that it has 
become one of the popular signs of ap- 
proaching dissolution. 

" Perhaps," says the elder Huber, " the 
sense of taste is the least perfect of those 
enjoyed by bees ; for, contrary to the re- 
ceived opinion, they display little choice in 
collecting honey; nor do they testify 
greater nicety in the quality of their water, 
for the most corAipted marshes and ditches 
seem to be preferred to the most limpid 
streams, nay, even to dew itself. Nothing, 
therefore, is more unequal than the quality 
of honey, the produce of one district differ- 
ing from another, and the honey of spring 
being unlike that of autumn ; while even 
the contents of one hive do not always 
resemble those of the one which is con- 
tiguous. But though bees are thus not 
very choice in their nutriment, and are by 
no means delicate in regard to the quality 
of honey, they are far from being indifferent 
with regard to the quantity. They soon 
discover, and consequently frequent, the 
places where most is to be found; and they 
quit their hive much less in regard to the 
fineness or temperature of the weather, than 
according to their prospect of a plentiful 
or a: scanty collection. When the lime- 
tree and blackthorn blossom, they brave 
the rain, departing before sun-rise, and 
returning later than ordinary; but this 
activity soon relaxes; when the flowers 
begin to fade, and when the scythe has cut 
down the fields of clover, the bees are 
seldom tempted to go from their home by 
the most brilliant sunshine." 

Man possesses salivary fountains for 
moistening hb organs of taste, and an ana- 
logous structure is discoverable in insects. 
Thus a fly contrives to suck up through its 
narrow haustellum a bit of dry lump-sugar ; 
and for this it seems imprepared, as the 
small crystals are not only unfitted to pass, 
from their angular form, but adhere too 
closely toother to be separated by any 



force the insect can exert. But when some 
sugar has been placed on th^ outside of a 
window, while observation has been carried 
forward through a magnifying glass in the 
inside, it has been seen that the fly lets fall 
a drop of fluid occasionally on the sugar, in 
order to melt it, and Uiereby render it fit to 
be sucked up, just as we moisten a mouth- 
ful of dry bread with saliva, to fit it for 
being swallowed. 

Vessels which supply the saliva in 
more than one species of insects, seem to 
have been first ooserved by Swammerdam, 
in the small tortoise-shell butterfly, vaneua 
urticcB: but as he could not trace their ter- 
mination, he says, with his usual scrupu- 
lous caution, "what the office of these 
vessels is, and whether they may not be the 
salivary ducts, I cannot take upon roe to 
determine." Lyonnet afterwards disco- 
vered a conspicuous pair of these vessels in 
the caterpillar of the goac-moth, {couui 
Kgniperda,) distinct from the silk reservoirs, 
with which Swammerdam was inclined to 
confound them, and their existence has 
been placed beyond all doubt by Ramdohr, 
to whom we are indebted for the following 
interestmg facia. 

" The pipes which carry the saliva do 
not always open into the mouth, but some- 
times into the gullet, as in a sort of bug, 
{pentatma^ and sometimes into the sto- 
mach itself, as in the bee-flies. It is remark- 
able that the latter insects, from feeding 
exclusively on the nectar of flowers, do not 
require a supply of saliva to moisten their 
food in the first instance, though it appears 
to be indispensable to digestion ; wnile in 
bugs, whicn feed on vegetable and animal 
juices, one pipe opens into the sucker, to 
enable the animal to soflen, if necessary, 
the skin it has to pierce through, and ano- 
ther into the* stomach or gullet to aid di- 
gestion. In the common fly again, and 
the gad-fly, both pipes open into the 
sucker, and we have already seen the inge- 
nious use which is made of this when the 
insect feeds on dry sugar. In the water- 
scorpion, there are no fewer than six of 
these vessels, though it is rare that there are 
more than two in other insects. It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the exterior double pair 
in it is found, when highly magnified, ti) 
consist of little globules resembling a bundi 
of currants; and a similar structure has 
also been detected in one of the bee-flies, 
precisely like what occurs in our own sali- 
vary fountains." 

Ants are very fond of water. One of 
them has been seen quaffing a drop of dew 
almost as large as its whole body; and 
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^en t)>ose in gla^ formicaries have water 
given them, they seem quite insatiable in 
drinking it ; a circumstance well shown in 
the following anecdote from Huber : 

" The feet," he says, " of my artificial 
formicary (abode of the ants) were plunged 
in vessels constantly filled with water. This, 
which was originally adopted to prevent 
the escape of the inmates, proved to them 
a fruitful source of enjoyment, by supply- 
ing them with a plentiful beverage during 
the heats of summer. One day, while 
they were assembled at this fosse of tlie 
formicary, occupied in licking up the little 
drops which filtered between the fibres of 
the wood, which they prefenred to taking it 
from the basin itself, I amused myself in 
disturbing them, upon which the greater 
number ascended ; but a few remained, 
whom my presence had not alarmed, and 
who continued carousing. One of those, 
however, who had regained the nest, came 
back, and approached another, apparently 
quite absorbed in the pleasure of drinking. 
It pushed the drinker with its mandibles 
several times successively, raising and low- 
ering its head alternately, and at length 
succeeded in driving it off. The officious ant 
then reached another similarly engaged, with 
whom it found no less difficulty ; at length, 
being persuaded of the necessity of with- 
drawing, the drinker passed precipitately 
to the bell glass. A third, warned in the 
same manner and by the same ant, quickly 
regained the nest; but a fourth remained 
alone at the water's edge, and would not 
retire, nor pay any attention to the reiterated 
blows of its friendly monitor, who at length 
seized it by one of its legs and dragged it 
away rather roughly. The toper, however, 
returned, keeping his large mandibles ex- 
tended with adl Uie appearance of rage, and 
again stationed himself to quaff the de- 
lightful beverage; but its companion would 
give it no quarter, and, coming in ftont, it 
seized it, and dragged it by main force to 
the nest. 



PARLIAMENTARY PAPER ON 
DRUNKENNESS. 

From the Report of the Select Committee of Inquiry 
on Drunkenness, appointed by the House of 
Commons. 

That in a national point of view, as 
affecting the wealth, resources, strength, 
honour, and prosperity of the country, the 
consequences of intoxication and intemperate 
habits among the people are as destructive 



of the general welfare of the community ai 
they are fatal to the happiness of indivi- 
duals. Ainong others, the following effects 
may be distinctly traced : — 

The destruction of an immense amount 
of wholesome and nutritious grain, given by 
a bountiful Providence for the food of ^nan, 
which is now converted by distillation into 
a poison ; the highest medical authorities, 
examined in great numbers before your 
Commiuee, being uniform in their testi- 
mony that ardent spirits are absolutely poi- 
sonous to the human constitution ; that in 
no case whatever are they necessary, or 
even useful to persons in health ; that they 
are always in every case, and to the smallest 
extent, deleterious, pernicious, or destruc- 
tive, according to the proportions in which 
they may be taken into the system ; so that 
not only is an immense amount of human 
food destroyed in such a manner as to in- 
jure greatly the agricultural producers them- 
selves, for whose grain, but for this per- 
verted and mistaken use of it, there would 
be more than twice the present demand for 
the use of the now scanty-fed people, who 
would then have healdiy appetites to con- 
sume, and improved me^^ns to purchase 
nutriment for themselves and children, in 
grain as well as in all other varied produc- 
tions of the 6arth. 

The loss of productive labour in every 
department of occupation to the extent of at 
least one day in six throughout the king- 
dom, (as testified by witnesses engaged in 
various manufacturing operations,) by which 
the national wealth, created as it chiefly is by 
labour, is retarded or suppressed to the ex- 
tent of £1,000,000 out of every £6,000,000 
that is produced ; to say nothing of the 
constant derangement, imperfection, and 
destruction in almost every agricultural 
and manufacturing process, occasioned by 
the intemperance and consequent unskilful- 
ness, inattention, and neglect of those af- 
fected by intoxication, producing great in- 
jury to our domestic and foreign trade. 

The ' extensive loss of property by sea 
from shipwrecks, foundenngs, fires, and 
innumerable other accidents, many of 
which, according to the evidence of &e 
most experienced shipowners, mercantile 
men, and others, examined by your Com- 
mittee, are clearly traceable to drunkenness 
in some of the parties employed in the na- 
vigation and charge of such vessels, whose 
vigilance, had they been sober, would have 
been sufficient safeguards against their oo- 
currence. 

The comparative inefficiency of the navy 
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and army; in both of iwhich, according to 
the testimony of eminent naval and military 
officers examined by your Committee, in- 
temperance is a cankervirorm that eats away 
its strength and its discipline to the core; it 
being proved beyond all question that one- 
sixth of the effective strength of the navy, 
and a much greater proportion of the army, 
is as much destroyed as if the men were 
slain in battle by that most powerful ally of 
death, intoxicating drinks; and that the 
greater number of accidents occurring in 
both branches of the service, seven-eighths 
of the sickness, invalidings, and discb^rges 
for incapacity, and nine-tenths of all the 
acts of insubordination, and the fearful pu- 
nishments and executions to which these 
give rise, are to be ascribed to drunkenness 
alone. 

That the mere pecuniary loss to the 
nation from these several causes already 
enumerated ; namely, the destruction of 
an immense amount of grain subjected x> 
distillation, the abstraction of prod-jctive 
labour from the community, the aimmished 
efficiency of the navy and army, the de- 
crease and deterioration of the physical and 
mental powers of the population, the in- 
crease of pauperism, the spread of crime, 
and the retardation of improvement, caused 
by the excessive use of intoxicating drinks, 
may be fairly estimated at little short of 
£50,000,000 sterling per annum. 



THE POST-OFFICE. 

The post-office was not established in 
England till the seventeenth century. 
Post-masters, indeed, existed in more an- 
cient times ; but their business was con- 
fined to the furnishing of post-horses to 
persons who were desirous of travelling 
expeditiously, and to the despatching of 
extraordinary packets upon special occa- 
sions. I n 1 635, Charles i . erected a letter- 
office for England and Scotland ; but this 
extended only to a few of the principal 
roads, the times of carriage were uncer- 
tain, and the post-masters on each road 
were required to furnish horses for the 
conveyance of letters at the rate of two- 
pence halfpenny a mile. This plan did 
not succeed ; and, at length, a post^ffice 
for the weekly conveyance of letters to all 
parts of the kingdom was established in 
1649 ; by which plan the public saved se- 
veral thousand pounds a year on account 
of post-masters. In 1657, the post-office 
was established nearly on its present foot- 



ing, and the rates of postage that were tnen 
fixed were continued till the reign of 
Queen Anne. Mails were, however, down 
to 1784, conveyed either on horseback or 
in small carts ; and instead of being the 
most expeditious and safest conveyance, the 
post had become, at the latter period, one 
of the slowest and most easily robbed of 
any in the country. In 1784, the coaches 
accomplished the journey from London to 
Bath in seventeen hours, while the post 
took forty hours. This ^^reat dispropor* 
tion gave rise to the establishment of mail- 
coaches, and such is their regularity at 
the present time that a post-office regula- 
tion fixes to a minute, and in more than 
one instance to half a minute, the time at 
which the mails are to arrive at the several 
towns and villages on the road. 

The number of letters and newspapers 
conveyed to the British post-office is im- 
mense. The letters, only, despatched from 
London, may, we believe, be estimated to 
average about forty thousand a day ; and 
the postage sometimes exceeds two thou- 
sand five hundred pounds in a single 
morning : yet so complete are the arrange- 
ments at the post-office, that forty-four 
thousand letters have been sorted and 
marked by one hundred and five persons 
in the space of forty-five minutes. There 
may, in all, be about three thousand per- 
sons employed in the carriage and distri- 
bution of letters in Great Britain only ; 
besides about one hundred and eighty 
coaches, and from four thousand to five 
thousand horses. The sum produced by the 
postage has, of course, progressively in- 
creased since the establishment of the 
post-office. Thus it was. 

In 1722 £ 204,804 

In 1800 1,083.950 

In 1814 2,005,987 

since which year it has varied but little. 
After all deductions of expenses, the nett 
profit to government amounts to about 
one million three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds a year. 



1 



RIPE BREAD 

Bread made out of wheat flour, when 
first taken out of the oven or skillet, is un- 
prepared for the stomach- It should go 
through a change, or ripen before it is 
eaten. Young persons, or persons in the 
enjoyment of vigorous health, may eat 
bread immediately after it is baked, with- 
out any sensible injury from it, but weakly 
and aged persons cannot ; and no one can 
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eat such without doing hann to the diges- 
tive organs. Bread, after being baked, 
goes through a change similar to uie change 
in newly brewed beer, or newly churned 
butter-milk — ^neither being healthy until 
after th^ chang^. During the change in 
bread it sends off a large portion of carbon, 
or unhealthy gas, and imbibes a large por- 
tion of oxygen, or healthy gas. Bread has, 
according to the computation of the phy- 
sicians in London, one-fifth more nutri- 
ment in it when ripe, than it has when 
just out of the oven. It not only has more 
nutriment, but imparts a much greater de- 
gree of cheerfulness. He that eats old ripe 
bread will have a much greater flow of 
animal spirits than he would if he were to 
eat unripe bread. 

Bread, as before observed, discharges 
carbon and imbibes oxvgen. One thing 
in connexion with this thought should be 
particularly noticed by all housewives. It 
IS, to let the bread ripen where it can in- 
hale the oxygen in a pure state. Bread 
will always taste of the air which surrounds 
it while ripening; hence it should ripen 
where the air is pure. It should never 
ripen in the cellar, nor in a close cup« 
board, or in a bed-room. The noxious 
vapours of a cellar or a cupboard never 
should enter into and form a part of the 
bread we eat. The writer of this article 
has often eaten bread of this kind, and has 
fielt strongly disposed to lecture the mistress 
of the house on the subject of keeping 
bread in a pure atmosphere. Every man 
and woman ought to know, that much of 
health and comfort depends upon the me- 
thod of preparing their food. Bread should 
be light, well baked, and properly ripened, 
before it is eaten. — Nat, Rep, 



EDUCATION OP CONVICTS. 

[From a Correspondent of the British and Foreign 
School Society.] 

The state of education amongst these 
people is extraordinary, for few of them, 
proportionally speaking, can either read or 
write. At my farm in Van Dieman's 
Land, I had an English free overseer and 
five convict servants, none of whom could 
write their names. From all my inquiries 
on the subject, I am convinced that not 
one-half, perhaps a much smaller number, 
can read or write. One would expect that 
the Scotch, at least, would not be included 
in this remark ; but even they did not ap- 
pear to me to form an exception. 

Another circumstance will place this in- 
teresting subject in a clearer light. The 



gentlemen convicts, who are denominated 
specials, are usually sent to a depot at 
Wellington, and I believe that at no time 
did the number of these exceed one hun- 
dred. When I visited that place there were 
but forty, out of whom I had reason to be- 
lieve there were several who, at no period, 
had any title to be consid^ed as gentle- 
men; and, although there were amongst 
these several who had been officers in Uie 
army and navy, few, if any of them could 
be said to have received a liberal educa- 
tion. 

But let us dismiss this last remark from 
our attention, and consider the forty, or 
rather the highest number, one hundred, to 
be all men of education. Also, let us con- 
sider, that by some oversight, instead of one 
hundred, there were four times that amount. 
What proportion do four hundred edu- 
cated inen oear to the whole convict popu- 
lation, 14,000 ? The result, therefore, of 
these inquiries has led me to believe that 
the jcommon convicts, generally, have ob- 
tained less than the average education of 
the lower class in their respective countries, 
and therefore, that a clear and direct mode 
presents itself of decreasing crime in any 
country, by increasing the education of the 
lower classes. 



MORALITY. 

Morality is not grace ; because it doth 
not change nature : if it did, many of the 
heathen were as near to God as the best of 
christians. Whatever may be done by the 
strength of nature, cannot alter it ; for no 
nature can change itself. Poison may be 
great within the skin, like a viper's. But 
freedom from gross sins argues not a friend- 
ship for God. None were ever so great 
enemies to Christ as the Pharisees, to whom 
Christ gave no other title than that of the 
devil*s children, and charges them with 
hatred both of himself and Father, John 
viii. 44. — Chamock, 

Pride. — ^There is no vice more insup- 
portable and more universally hated than 
pride. It is a kind of poison, which cor- 
rupts all the good qualities of a man ; and 
whatever merit he may otherwise possess, 
this single fault is sufficient to render him 
odious and contemptible ; so that by pleas- 
ing himself too much, he displeases every 
one. 
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TBEengraTiugberareiUTepreseiitgatopmost 
branch of the Jatiopha. maaihol, Inner caa- 
sada, or manioc, the root of which yields 
that well-known article of diet. Tapioca. 
It 13 a native of the Brazils, and has been 
long culliTBted in the West Indies, for the 
sake of the bread thai is prepaied Irom it. 
In French Guiana also, the Cassada flour ia 
in great request, ant] a made by toasting 
the grated root over the fire ; in which state, 
if kept from moisture. It will ctnittnue good 
for twenty years. Cassava-cake, or cas- 
sava-root, as it is otherwise called, is the 
meal, or the grated, squeezed, and dried 
root of the manioc, which, afler having 



fixed in a stone. The process followed 
preparing this meal is vay nmil&i to that 
pursued by us in reference to wheat. For 
the massive root is first reduced by grating ; 
then pressed and dried, which correspond 
to our reaping, drying, and threshing. 
When dry, the root we see must be beaten 
fine in a mortar, and then sifted, to sepa- 



rate the bran from the flour, which answeit 

to the grinding and bolting to which wheat 
is subjected before it is fit to be made into 
bread. As to the successive stages of 
mixing, fermenting, and kneading, there is 
no resemblance, and the course of [repara- 
tion ends at once with baking. A quantity 
of moisture sufficient to bring about a mu- 
tual adhesion of the particles is still retained 
by them, which, through the application of 
heat, effects a perfect union, so that the 
flour is removed, when thoroughly baked, 
in masses, which are called cassaTa-caket. 
These cakes are sold in the mariceta, and 
are universally esteemed as a most whole- 
some and nutritious kind of food. The 
Spaniards, when they first discovered the 
West Indies, found cassava in general use 
among tin natives, who called it cambbi, 
and by whom it was preferred to every 
other kind of tread, on account of the ease 
with which it was digested, the facility of 
its cultivation, and its prodigious increase. 
If a person initiated in llae principles of 
systematic botany, and acquunied with the 
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active and most commonly deleterious pro- 
perties of the euphorbiaceous family, should 
turn from the wholesome food, just described, 
to an exammation of the living plant which 
yields it, he would at first be struck at the 
singular exception, and theory would look 
blank at the inroad thus unexpectedly 
made upon the integrity and soundness of 
her arrangements. After inspecting the 
first, as represented by fig. b, he might say, 
** I perceive by the seed-vessel that this 
shrub belongs to a poisonous family; how 
comes it to pass that instead of a bane, it 
yields a blessing for the use and behoof of 
man ?*' An inquisitive person would not, 
however, be long at odds with his theory ; 
for he might learn, with a very littie inquiry, 
that, while growing, a most fetal poison had 
circulated among this nutritious substance, 
and had only been separated by art and 
patience in the way described above. Such, 
indeed, is the poisonous nature of the juice 
that may be pressed out when the root is 
fresh, that it has been known to occasion 
death in a few minutes. By means of it 
the Indians destroyed many of their Spa- 
nish persecutors. A small quantity has 
been known to destroy dogs and cats, with 
great agony, within the space of twenty-five 
minutes. Their stomach, when opened, 
exhibited no traces of inflammation, nor were 
their bowels afiected, or the blood coagu- 
lated : whence it appears tiiat the poison 
acted solely upon the nervous system ; an 
idea confirmed by the effect which thirty-six 
drops had afterwards, when administered 
to a criminal. For these had scarcely 
reached the stomach, when the poor crea- 
ture writhed and screamed in the greatest 
agonies of sufi*ering ; these were succeeded 
by convulsions, in which he expired, within 
the short period of six minutes. Three 
hours after death the body was opened, but 
no alteration had been efiected in the ap- 
pearance of the internal vessels, except the 
stomach, which, without any marks of 
inflammation, was shrunk to half its natural 
size. We infer, therefore, that the volatile 
substance in which the fatal principle re- 
sides, directs its activity solely towards the 
nervous web that is spread over the whole 
body, and, in a particular manner, over the 
coatings of the stomach; which, from its 
contracted size, plainly demonstrated the 
nature of that enemy which had wrought 
upon it after such a terrible sort. Those 
who prepare the cassava-cake are aware of 
the pernicious qualities of this juice, and, as 
we have seen, take the most effectual me- 
thods to expel it, by pressing, drying, and 



baking the pounded root. Vegetable poi- 
sons, from their subtile nature, are liable to 
be completely dissipated by the action of 
heat. It would seem, in feet, as if their 
activity and fetal prowess depended upon 
this liability to vanish at the approach of 
fire. The leaves of the taro, a native of 
the South Sea Islands, are poisonous, being 
akin to our acrid hedge-plant, cookoo-pint, 
or ** lords and ladies ;*' but, when dressed, 
they form a most wholesome and nutritious 
vegetable. Laurel leaves contain a poison- 
ous juice, yet we often see them substituted 
in sundry kinds of pastry for bay-leaves, 
and then eaten without producing any ill 
consequence. For, while baking, the heat 
dissipated the noxious principle, and left 
the harmless ones behind. 

The intermixture of good and evil is com- 
mon to all earthly things ; it is the proper bu- 
siness of wisdom to separate them — to choose 
the one, and reject the other. If we had all 
things ministered to us spontaneously with- 
out pains or danger, we should have neither 
art, science, nor mental sagacity: there 
would be no practical difference betweoi 
a wise man and a fool. The most ele- 
gant and philosophic of the Latin poets, 
when rehearsing some of those discourage- 
ments which thwart the endeavours of the 
husbandman, ascribes their existence to the 
appointment of Heaven, in order to sharpen 
the attention of man, lest a drowsy lethargy 
should overspread his powers, and a wanton 
dulness foil the active instruments of 
thought. If a heathen could perceive 
the benefit produced by pain and 
disappointment, why should we repine 
because the way to any kind of good is 
ofttimes puzzled with mazes, and bcSet with 
difficulties ? The presence of a pernicious 
mixture in the root of the manioc calb for 
the exercise of skill, labour, and patience, 
which the thinking part of mankind agree 
in esteeming very good things. 

We shall condude by giving a few parti- 
culars illustrative of its flowers and firuit. 
The manioc bears two kinds of flower, one 
having the ten stamens, which are alter- 
nately of different length, fif. a, tiie other a 
firuit composed of three distmct seed-vessels 
b, which constitute a peculiar characteristic 
of the euphorbiaceous plants; we mean 
such as resemble the spurge or wart-wort, 
which are extremely common, and may be 
readily known by yielding a milky juioe^ 
which our country people apply to their 
warts. The fiiut of the spurge is composed 
of three grains, as the attentive reader mav 
see with the slightest examination, whkn 
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will give liim a correct notion of the fruit of 
the manioc. The milky juice is also found in 
the manioc. In fig. b, there appear to be 
six grains, but this is occasioned by each 
grain being halved. The size of the ma- 
nioc is something between a tree and a 
shrub. The leaves are divided into iive or 
seven narrow leaflets, as represented in our 
figure. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON DUELLING. 

There are some things so weak and so 
wicked, so bad and so base, that it is 
hardly possible to speak of them with tem- 
per. Among these may be mentioned the 
practice of duelling. If there be one cus- 
tom tolerated by the world that savours of 
folly, crime, cruelty, and insanity, more than 
another, it is the custom of duelling. 

You may think this rather an odd sub- 
ject for me to speak upon. It is not a very 
likely thing that Old Humphrey will ever 
fight a duel, and I trust it is quite as un- 
likely that any of his friends will ; but for all 
that, as the words of an old man are some- 
times weighty, and as they may possibly 
reach the ears of some who are interested 
in the subject, so a word or two about 
duelling may not be useless. 

The custom of duelling consists in this — 
that persons, for some real or supposed in- 
jury, meet each other with deadly weapons, 
with the deliberate intention of taking each 
other's lives. Sometimes the weapons used 
are swords, but more commonly pistols, 
loaded with ball ; the parties usually stand 
a dozen paces from each other, and fire 
once, or several times, till their friends, 
acting the part of seconds, consider the 
affair honourably disposed of. 

Duels, for the most part, are confined to 
the higher classes, to those who, having had 
a superior education, are supposed to be 
wiser and better behaved than other people; 
to those, in short, whose duty it is to set an 
example worthy of imitation. And yet I 
greatly question if there be many customs 
more absurd and inhuman among the igno- 
rant Hindoos, the untutored Indians, and 
wild Caffi-es, of savage life. Absurd and 
inhuman, however, as it is, there are plenty 
of people who make for it every apology in 
their power. 

" It certainly is a bad custom,*' say they, 
" but we hardly know, if it were done away 
with, how gentlemen would be able to pro- 
tect themselves from insult.'' 

And so, because gentlemen find it diffi- 
cult to put up with insults from their fel- 
low-creatures, they think it well to run the 



risk of appearing before God in the charac- 
ter of an unrepentant murderer, notwith- 
standing the tremendous text, '* Murderers 
shall have their part in the lake which bum- 
eth with fire and brimstone." 

Duelling is an ungodly practice that a 
heathen might be ashamed of, and Old 
Humphrey must be excused if he tries to 
brand it on the forehead. 

A lawless libertine leads a young female 
astray from virtue into the. paths of sin, 
shame, remorse, beggary, and despair, and 
offers to make reparation by blowing out 
the brains of her brother or her &ther. 
This is duelling. 

A free-living gentleman quarrels over the 
bottle with his most intimate, his dearest 
friend; hasty words are spoken by both, 
but neither will acknowledge his error. 
These intimate acquaintances, these dear 
friends, meet to give each other satisfaction 
by sendmg a bullet through each other's 
hearts. This is duelling. 

Is duelling consistent with justice ? No 1 
for justice requires that the guilty should 
be punished, and the injured be recom- 
pensed ; but in duelling the offender, the 
systematic duellist is the most likely to 
escape, on account of his superior skill in 
such matters, while tlie injured party loses 
his life. 

Is duelling consistent with mercy ? 
Mercy I No ! The duellist is savagely 
Dierciless ; for he spares neither foes nor 
friends. The offence may have been a 
trifle; but it can only be atoned for with 
blood. But if duelling have neither merer 
nor justice on its side, is it consistent with 
courage ? Courage I No ! for true cou- 
rage takes no unmanly advantage of an- 
other, whereas the duellist, who can ''split 
a hair," as the phrase is, with his bullet, 
is not ashamed (though he surely oueht 
to be) to fight with one who never before 
pulled a trigger. 

" Well," say you, ** but it is consistent 
with the laws of honour." The laws of 
honour ! say rather the laws of sin and 
Satan ; for all the honourables and right 
honourables that ever yet made the laws 
of honour their creed, cannot blot out the 
handwriting of the Holy One that is 
against them : « Thou shalt do no mur- 
der :" for duelling, do with it what you 
may, and disguise it as you will, is nothing 
more nor less than deliberate murder. 

No man in the world knows better than 
Old Humphrey how hard it is to subdue 
a hasty temper ; and if he were very se- 
vere on this ffuling in another, he would 
thereby condemn himself v VralVsL^>^€QQ2D% 
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there is time to cool, and this reveals the 
darkest part of the picture. 

It is after retiring for a night's rest; 
after the evening and morning prayer has 
been, or ought to have been put up to the 
Father of mercies, that this merciless deed 
is committed. You may tell me, if you 
will, that duellists never pray ; but if 
you do, I shall not think the better of 
them on that account. They have much 
to pray for; and one of their prayers 
should be, '' Deliver me from blood- 
guiltiness, O God ! " 
. Old Humphrey does not like to deal 
out hard words ; he had rather praise than 
blame; much rather would he treat of 
peace and mercy than of discord and vio- 
lence ; but he has no soft words for duels 
and duellers. 

Talk of robbers 1 Old Humphrey 
would willingly, if he could,make the words 
tingle in the ears of the most gentlemanly 
duellist that ever sent a bullet through the 
bosom of a friend : 

The sturdiest villains, who are wont to stray 
The public roads and pillage all their prey, 
At thoughts of murder tremble with afitight, 
And perpetrate the cursed deed by night ; 
But thou ! more fell, and fiercer far than they, 
Canst rob and murder in the face of day. 

Is there any robbery like robbing a wife 
of a husband ? or a family of children of a 
father ? The duellist is a robber 1 Is there 
any murder like the murder of an offender, 
for a word ? The duellist is a premedi- 
tated murderer. 

I was once at an inn, where a military 
officer, who had taken more wine than he 
ought to have taken, was quarrelling with 
all around him. He was a duellist, and 
the first opportunity that occurred, he gave 
a challenge. Not a word would he hear 
of delay ; the duel was to take place on the 
spot; his servant was despatched for pistols, 
and a brother-officer sent for to act as his 
second. 

With some difficulty this madman was 
persuaded to put off the duel ; and if he 
had been held under the pump for ten 
minutes or so, it might have been of some 
service to his proud and peppei^ spirit. 

Now do not suppose Old Humphrey is 
ignorant that there are insults difficult to 
bear ; injuries that wring the very heart- 
strings of a man, wherein all that is in him 
cries out with a mighty voice against his 
oppressor. I know this, and I believe 
that many a virtuous-minded man has been 
goaded, by the maddening influence of in- 
justice, to fight a duel, persuading himself 
that, because the law could not redress his 
WfTODgSf he was justified in pursuing his 



oppressor. There is a wide difference be- 
tween such a one,and the systematic, cold- 
blooded duellist : but the words are not the 
words of a man which say, " Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, saith the Lord." *' No 
murderer hath eternal life abiding in him." 
** It is a fearful thing," says one, " to 
injure the image of the Almighty, however 
baise may be the metal it is stamped upon." 
Whatever may be our wrongs, they will not 
be righted by taking another's life, or rush- 
ing with bloody hands into the presence of 
the Eternal. Let the following text of 
scripture be engraved on the heart of every 
man, and then no one will dare to be a 
duellist — " If ye forgive men their tres- 
passes, your heavenly Father will also 
forgive you : but if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father 
forgive your trespasses." 

CHEMISTRY.— No. XVI. 
ACIDS. — NO. III. 

Tartaric Acid is obtained fix>m a sub- 
stance known in commerce as the cream of 
tartar, which is the bitartiate of potash. 
It has a very acid taste, and dissolves 
freely in water, and is known to be present 
in wines, and in a great variety of vegeta- 
bles and fruits. Calico-printers use it to 
discharge &lse prints. 

Citric Acid was first detected by Scheele 
in the juice of lemons. It crystallizes in 
rhomboidal prisms, has a very acid taste, 
and is soluble in water. It is useful in the 
arts and in medicine. 

Mallic Acid is extracted from the juice 
of apples. It has been sometimes used to 
sepsurate alumina from magnesia, and has 
the property of decomposing the muriate of 
gold, and of precipitating silver and mer- 
cury from their solutions in nitric acid. 

Mucous Acid is obtained by nitric acid 
from gum arabic, and consists of carbon 33' 
33 ; oxygen 61 '73; and hydrogen 4*94. 

Gallic Acid is abstracted from nut- 
galls,oak bark, and other astringent vegetable 
substances. '* To obtain gallic add, pro- 
cure a strong aqueous infusion of nut-galls, 
and lay it aside where it can remain a con- 
siderable time undisturbed, and exposed to 
the air, in an open vessel. At length, the 
fluid will be covered with mould, and when 
this happens, the mouldy part is to be re- 
moved, when small yellow crystals will be 
found attached to the sides of the vessel. 
These are tlie gallic acid ; and the crystals 
are to be purified by dissolving them in 
alcohol, and evaporating the clear alcoholic 
solution to dryness. As it occurs m na- 
ture, this acid is always associated witb 
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tanniD ; the peculiar vegetable principle by 
which the gelatine of skins is converted into 
leather, and to which the acid is allied in a 
manner hitherto unexplained.''— j|?rayi!py. 

Oxalic Acid emits an aromatic smell, ig- 
nites when heated, and precipitates the 
oxides of iron. 

Benzoic Acid is obtained from a res'm 
called benzoin, in the form of a white pow- 
der. It has an aromatic smell, an acrid 
and bitter taste, and is soluble in boiling 
v^ter. According to Mr. Hatchett, it may 
be obtained by dissolving benzoin, balsam 
of Tolu, and balsam of Peru in sulphuric 
acid. During digestion, a beautifully crys- 
tallized white benzoic acid is sublimed. 
This process is recommended by Dr. 
Thompson. 

Succinic Acid is obtamed from amber, 
and is, in itself, useless in the arts, though, 
when combined with ammonia, it has the 
property of separating peroxide of iron 
from its solutions. 

Camphoric Acid is derived from cam- 
phor, by means of nitric acid ; and by the 
same agent suberic acid is obtained from cork . 

Luccic Acid is obtained from white lac, 
a substance brought from the East Indies ; 
and 

Sebaccic Acid from animal fat or tallow. 

Prussic or Hydrocyanic Acid is a 
compound of hydrogen, nitrogen, and car- 
bon, and is a deadly poison. 

Uric Acid is procured, in a crystalline 
form, from urine ; and the 

Amniotic Acid from the amnios of the 
cow. 

Many other acids have, during the last 
few years, been added to the list we have 
given, and chemical investigations are con- 
stantly increasing their number. We have 
already more than seventy well determined 
acids. 

This class of bodies is so important in 
chemistry, that we may be permitted to 
quote the opinion of an eminent and well- 
known writer upon the subject "The 
uses of the acids are so many, and so im- 
portant, that it is impossible to enumerate 
them. They are inaispensable to various 
arts and manufactures ; they are employed 
for culinary purposes, and for meaicine; 
they act an important part in the great la- 
boratory of nature ; they produce that nu- 
merous class of bodies called salts, and 
form a great proportion of the mountainous 
districts of the globe. 

*• The vast masses of limestone, chalk, 
and marble, which are found in every part 
of the world, are combinations of lime and 
carbonic acid. The mountains of gypsum in 



the neighbourhood of Paris, and elsewhere, 
are combinations of lime and sulphuric 
acid. The fluor spar of Derbyshire is 
composed of lime and fluoric acid ; and 
there are masses of common salt both in 
the eastern and western hemisphere, which 
contain such immense quantities of mu- 
riatic acid as would render every attempt 
to calculate the amount abortive.*' 

" The large masses of celestine and pon- 
derous spars in different parts of the earth, 
contain an incalculable quantity of the suU 
phuric acid ; and the crysolite of Greenland 
is a compound of the bases of alumina, 
soda, and fluoric acid; silica, which pos- 
sesses many of the properties of an acid, 
abounds in the form of gravel, and also in 
that of solid rocks, in every quarter of tlie 
globe; and several of the valuable minerals, 
together with those called precious stones, 
are combinations of the diflerent earths with 
the chromic, or the phosphoric acid, not to 
mention the annual changes which the ve- 
getable kingdom undergoes by the formation 
and subsequent decomposition of the vege- 
table acids. 

" Many of these bodies are formed by 
the action of vegetable life, such as the 
mallic and citric acids ; some are formed 
principally by chemical changes effected 
spontaneously on dead vegetable matter; as, 
for instance, the acetic ; and others, as the 
sulphuric, occur in the mineral kingdom, 
and are also formed artificially, in great 
abundance.*' 



SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS, NO. XXVIII. 
" Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams 
in the south." — Psalm cxxvi. 4. 

In the East the rivers in the dry sea- 
sons are little more than fleeting streams, 
and sometimes they are entirely evaporated 
by the powerful action of the sun s rays. 
The rainy season comes, and the beds, for- 
saken of the ancient river, begin to receive 
their annual tribute from the fruitful clouds, 
and the mountain-torrent, rolling in its ac- 
customed channel, causes the streams to 
return again, changing the sandy waste into 
the majestic river, raising the sower's hopes, 
replenishing this parched land with the 
long- desired verdure, and man and beast 
again rejoice in the earth's abundance. 
Thus prayed the pious Psalmist : — " Turn 
again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams 
in the south :" mat as the inhabitants of 
these sultry regions rejoice in the return of 
the reviving streams, so we, restored to our 
beloved country and temple, may rejoice 
m the long-expected aeliverance.— W. 
Brown, 
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BOTANY.— No. X. 
LABIATjE. 

This most natural order of plants is 
composed of such as are of universal re- 
cogniition ; for every reader is acquainted 
with the dead-nettle, mint, sage, and rose- 
mary. Happily for distinction they are 
coupled together by a general character, 
just as obvious, when properly stated, as 
the plants themselves are familiar. This 
character is founded in the dispositions of 
the blossoms, which are placed in a whorl 
or little circle just above a pair of oppo- 
site leaves. This order was establisned, 
under a different name, by our country- 
man Ray, who was followed b^ Linnaeus. 
The herbage is usually aromatic, as in the 
rosemary and horehound ; often bitter, but 
always harmless. The corolla is gene- 
rally two lipped, and always irregular. 
The stamens are four in number, placed 
under the upper lip ; one pair longer than 
the other. Another easy mark of distinc- 
tion is found in the uniform presence of 
four seeds at the bottom of the cup or 
calyx, which does not fall off, but stays to 
accommodate the seeds with a lodging till 
they are ripe ; at which period they are 
black. This remark, in reference to the 
seeds, may be verified by looking at the 
common white or dead-nettle. The stem 
is always square, and the branches invaria- 
bly opposite to each other. 

EXAMPLES. 

Lamium — Upper lip of the corolla 
pacefully archcni ; the lower lip divided 
into two lobes, with a small tooth on each 
side. 

L. Album, white archangel, or the com- 
mon white nettle. — It has been called dead- 
nettle, because it is not provided with those 
sharp envenomed prickles, with which the 
stinging nettle is lumished, and to which 
it bears a very great resemblance. 

L. Purpureum, red archangel. — Dif- 
fers from tne last in having the tips of the 
leaves blunt, and the flowers of a deep 
red or purple colour; common on all hedge 
banks. 

BaUofa, — There is but one species of 
this genus, the B. Nigra, or stinking hore- 
hound. This is nearly as common as the 
red dead-nettle, and is very apt to be con- 
founded with it, and with the all-heal, 
which we shall presentiy describe. It 
may, however, be distinguished from them 
by its dull forbidding appearance and un- 
pleasant smell; but very accurately by the 
presence of ten well-marked lines upon 
the calyx. This part of the flower is worth 
examination ; for we see in what is always 



I regarded as a disagreeable weed, a cup 
that bears all the obvious marks of the 
most finished workmanship, and which 
consequentiy furnishes a pleasing and ac- 
curate character for distinction. 

Stachys. — This genus is chiefly distin- 
guished from its kindred genera by the po- 
sition of the stamens after the anthers 
have shed their pollen. At first we see 
them upright; but after their office of scat- 
tering that fine powder is accomplished, 
they seem as if averse to each other ; for 
one pair is leaning towards one side, 
and the other pair towards the other 
side. The itachys sylvatica, or hedge all- 
heal, is common by hedges, and differs in 
its appearance from the purple dead-nettie 
by being more erect and taller than the 
latter. The size of the stem with its foliage 
pfradually tapers to a point at the top. If 
in walking forth with a friend, conversa- 
tion should flag for want of interest, we 
might at any time in summer pluck up the 
stachys, and point out the mutually averted 
position of the stamens. Many reflections 
upon the wisdom of God in creating, his 
goodness in diffusing instruction in every 
comer of his vast dominions, would spon- 
taneously arise, and lead us to fresh re- 
membrance of Him who has so kindly 
made and garnished all things for our use, 
improvement, and delight. 

Mentha Serpyllumy mother of thyme. 
— Its scent, which resembles the garden 
thyme, will always denote this plant, 
which may be found upon the elevated 
parts of heaths, and in mountainous places. 
The essential and distinguishing character 
of the tht/mus is found in the caSyx, which 
is two-lipped, and has its mouth filled with 
fine hairs. If at any time we meet with a 
plant in travelling that resembles the mint 
in smell and general appearance, we apply 
to the caljTx for a touchstone or criterion: 
if one lobe points upward and the other 
down, and if withal we see a barrier of 
white hairs defending the entrance, we 
put it down as belonging to the genus 
thymus, without ftirther question. The 
wud basil, found in corn-fields, the field 
and the mountain calamint belong to this 
genus. The two last are sometimes met 
with on the road side, and may be known 
by their aromatic smell, and the presence 
of the criterion just described. 

Glccoma Hederacea, ground ivy. — An 
extremely well-known plant, with round 
or kidney-shaped leaf, a blue flower, on 
all our ditch bank<. If we pluck the 
flower of this strong-scented weed, and 
look at the stamens, we perceive that each 
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pair of anthers are so placed that they 
compose a picture of St. Andrew*8 cross. 

Teucrium Scorodonia, woof-sage. — 
The resemblance which the leaves of this 
plant bear to the common sage, will readily 
point it out among its wild companions. 
In the neighbourhood of London, espe- 
cially about Hampstead-heath and Caen- 
wood, it may be found in the greatest 
abundance. Homer tells us that the nurse 
of Ulysses recognised her master, after an 
absence of twenty years, by a mole that 
grew upon the hero's great toe. It is the 
object of the botanist to look for marks 
equally unerring and satisfactory. Now 
in the wood-sage we find the upper lip as 
completely abstracted as if it had been cut 
off with a pair of scissors. This circum- 
stance leads us directly to the genus teu- 
crium, of which the generic character is 
the absence of one upper lip. 

Betomca Officinales^ wood betony. — In 
every wood we find the wood betony. Its 
small purple flowers, weak stem, and 
scolloped leaves will serve to recall its 
name to our recollection, whenever our 
footsteps are directed through the open- 
ing glades and pathways of a sequestered 
wood. Among the foregoing examples, 
though few in comparison of the number 
growing wild in this country, the inquisi- 
tive reader will find matenals for study 
and comparison. The square stem, the 
leaves coupled in pairs, tne curious two- 
lipped blossoms, (corolla) the four sta- 
mens, paired in two firiendly couples, of 
unequal length, are points of resemblance 
as general among the labiata, or two-lip- 
ped plants, as they are obvious and easy 
of recognition. We therefore commend 
the study of this very natural assemblage 
of vegetable creation to the particular at- 
tention of our readers. If any one should 
say, " I have but a little time to spare for 
recreation, I cannot afford to lose myself 
among the ever-doubling mazes of botani- 
cal disquisition," the answer is, that this 
is by no means necessary; for as the 
science is divided into wanis or families, 
which we call orders, a person may take 
his choice, and study one division apart 
from all the rest. Nor is an apparatus of 
technicalities necessary ; ten or a dozen 
well-defined terms will effectually do the 
business, when the object is single, that 
is, when one order only is studied. Should 
choice lead one to either the umbellifera 
or labiata, a never-exhausted source of 
remark and ingenious deduction would be 
found. All that is requisite is summed 



up in a patient observation, and the habit 
or recording the results of it upon paper : 
for one of the very best precepts for im- 
provement in all studies is — Write down 
what you think. 



THE PROGRESS OP CHRISTIANITY IN 
NEW ZEALAND. 

The Rev. W. Yate says, that in New 
Zealand the door is now thrown wide 
open for the admission of christian mis- 
sionaries, so that they might go east, west, 
north, and south, through the length and 
breadth of the land. There was scarcely 
an individual who was not ready to receiv 
instruction by means of the schools, and by 
means of a preached gospel, if there were 
missionaries to provide them such instruc- 
tion. The natives had come down in great 
numbers, earnestly praying that they might 
receive instruction, and that, to use their 
own mode of expression, their hearts might 
be so ** bothered with the love of Christ,*' 
that they might no longer be able to act as 
they had done. A chapel was built, schools 
were formed, and about ninety men and 
women had been brought under the in« 
fluence of christian society. The people 
to the southward had long been in the habit 
of fighting with the Bay- of- Islanders ; they 
had made great depredations upon the peo- 
ple ; they had destroyed numbers of their 
tribes; and the enmity seemed to be in- 
creasing. They had told the missionaries, 
that if any of them firom the Bay-of- Islands 
attempted to go down and live there, they 
should not remain there long, for that they 
would drive &em away, or destroy them. 
But God had enabled the missionaries to 
interfere with success. Three thousand of 
the Bay-of-Islanders had been prevented 
by their means finom engaging in the work 
of destruction. Some persons were sent 
down at the risk of their lives, to request the 
missionaries to give the same instructions to 
them, which they had given to their coun- 
trymen. Formerly, the missionaries had 
not been allowed to land at that place ; but 
on the present occasion, they were met by 
fifteen hundred natives; and when they 
landed, the chiefs said it was their inten- 
tion to make some speeches. They called 
first upon an old chief, who spoke for 
nearly an hour, and who said, ** The mis- 
sionaries, he was sure, were come to that 
place to blunt the points of their spears-— 
to snap their clubs asunder — to draw the 
bullets out of their muskets — ^to bury their' 
bayonets in the ground — to bring this tribe 
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and that tribe logetlier — and b> make them I 
all to live in peace." A loud ahout then I 
burs' from the whole aasemblj, " We will 
have them ' We will have them I And 
dien this tribe and thu tribe shall live in 
peace, arid we shall no longer kill each 
other as we have been accusttKned lo do." 
This gave the brethroi great jo;, for it 
convinced them thai the Lord was at work 
unoDg that people, though they had not 
L___ _p 1. rpijg people were very 






The 



taH them that when they were about to en- 
gage in anj woik, it was always their cus- 
tom to seek guidance and direction from 
God. "Well, then," they said, "seek 

Sidance and direction frcon God now." 
3 told them that it was the intention of 
the biethren to bold a service, and after 
that to explain their views and intentions 
as to the requests the chiefs had made. 
He gave out a hymn, and, with five or six 
boys whom he 1^ taken with him, raised 
a tune : to his great astonishment, he found 
that the majority of the peoole not only 
knew the words of the hymn, but joined in 
the tune to which it was sung. When he 
began to read the church service, his as- 



sponees, with all their hearts and voices. 
The circumstance wbidi had led to that 
which BO astonished him was afterwards 
explained. A boy, a sort of slave, who 
had lived with him, and who had been re- 
deemed with two or three blankets, bad 
gone among them while on a visit lo his 
relations, and had taken with bim his 
prayer and hymn l>ooks ; and with the 
little knowledge he had obtained, had es- 
tablished a lort of school, where he taught 
those who went to sing the tunes he Imd 
learned, and to join in various portioni of 
the service of the church. 



pointed confession ; for he sys, ' Confess 
your bulls one to another.' " " Then if I 
should confess to you, air," answered the 
hawker, " you should also confess to me ; 
for the verse says, ' one to another.' " 



BENEFITS OF THE ALLOIUBNT6T6T£H. 
In the evidence before a parliamentary 
committee, it was stated by Mr. Monk, to 
show the beneficial effects of allotments of 
land to labouring people, and the ease with 
which their bad habits may be amended, 
thatfbrmerlyhiscoitages were in bad order; 
their pavements and windows broken: — 
" I had then) all paved, and the windows 
glazed. I told the cottagers that 1 did not 
like shabby, broken windows, with patches 
of paper, and things stuffed in, or broken 
pavements, which they could not clean ; 
and that I disliked Irixh filth, and all 
Irish habits of living. I engaged, after the 
cottages were thoroughly repaired, lo pay 
twenty shillings a-year for keeping them in 
repair. I undertook lo make the repairs 
myself, and deduct the expense from this 
twenty shillings ; but if no repairs were 
wanted, they were to have the whole them- 
selves. This coui^e, I find, formed habits 
of care ; and their cottages are now so well 
taken care of, that veiy little deduction is 
annually made from the one pound. They 
now abstain from chopping wood carelessly 
on their pavement ; and as I give them two 
score oF fiigots towards their fiiel, I save 
my hedges and fences ; and the cost of all 
this to me is not more than the keep of 
one fet coach horse. Many persons accuse 
the poor of ingratitude, but I find them the 
most grateful people alive for these little 



BOHISH CONFESSION IN FKANCG. 

A RoMiBB country curate was disputing ' 
with a bible and tract hawker, concerning 
that excellent tract, " The Blind Man and 
the Soldier," and observed, " Your hooka ^ 
are very good, but they say nothing about 

the sacraments." " Why, sir, this book is 

onlyabouta soldier's conveision; and there- 

(bre cannot mention every thing." " But johv d, 

if he were converted, he would have gone piin }.<.«■ 

* '- sion, and received liie sacraments » 

1 protestant book. God has ap-l w. Tn 



A siNFOL Life. — lie that lives in sm and 
expects happiness hereafter, is like him that 
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The Striking re 



mbU 



X bctneen Iha dKM 

in QUI oapaniig, 
lulbaritiei, lod tlw 



1 Levite, a» 
drawn firom the beM 
luodem orieonl dressei, 
eveiy Kader. It i» adnitMd that the le- 
vitas wore no paJticuUr habit till &» time 
oT king Agrippa, whose innaiwtioD in thii 
respect is ceostired l;; Josejrinw. It »p- 
pears their offioial diew ww a simple robe. 
The trumpet wMch this figure is bkiwisg, 
is iatended, we *u(^XMe^ to NfKewnt the 
lam's bom of holy writ. 

The Invites wtra daHeaidEuitt of I^ri, 
by GeolMHB, Kohath, Mid Meiari, exoepting 
tha liuiiily of Aann; for the diildieb of 
Jlsmt hsid DO p«ii in the 



for the terriceof the tabenndeandtcinpk, 
Num. iii- 6, tic. The; semd the piieib in 
the ministiUioiu of the lempte, and tooughl 
to them wood, water, and other things nt* 
cera»y for the ncrificea. Tbejr nng and 
played on instnimmts in the temple, ke,, 
they itudied the law, and were the mdinaiy 
judges of the country ; but subordinale ta 
the priests. God provided for the snbtiit- 
ence of the Levitei, hj giving them die 
tithe of txym, fruit, and cMd« ; but Ibiy 
paid to (he jmta the tend) of the tidiet ; 
and as the Leritei possessed do estatN 
u the land, the liihei wfaic^ the Qa«m 
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received from them, were looked on as the 
firgt-fhiits which they were to offer to the 
Lord, Num. xviii. 21 — 24. God assigned 
thdm for their habitations^ forty-eight cities, 
with fields, pastures, and gardens. Num. 
XXXV. Of these, thirteen were given to the 
priests ; six of which were cities of refuge, 
Josh. XX. 7 — 9 ; xxi.l9, 20, &c. While the 
Levites were actually employed in the 
temple, they were suraisted out of the pro- 
visions in store there, and out of the daily 
offerings there made ; and if any Levite 
quitted the place of his abode, to serve the 
temple, even out of the time of his half- 
yearly or weekly waiting, he was received 
there, kept and provided for, in like man- 
ner as his other brethren, who were regu- 
larly in waiting, Deut. xviii. 6—8. 



VISION. 

It is a truth of physks, in the strictest 
sense of the word, that vision is performed 
by the eye refracting light, and making it 
converge to a focus upon the retina ; and 
that the peculiar combination of its lenses, 
and the different materials they are com- 
posed of, correct the indistinctness which 
would otherwise arise from the different re- 
firangibility of light ; in other words, make 
the eye an achromatic instrument. But if 
this is not also a truth in natural theology, it 
is a position from which, by the shortest 
possible process of reasoning, we arrive at 
a theological truth; namely, that the in- 
strument so successfully performing a given 
service by means of this curious structure, 
must have been formed v?ith a knowledge 
of the properties of light. The position 
firom which so easy a step bHngs us to this 
doctrine of natural theology was gauied by 
strict induction. Upon the same evidence 
which all natural science rests on, reposes 
the knowledge that the eye is an optical 
instrument : this is a truth common to both 
physics and theology. Before the days of 
Sir Isaac Newton, men knew that tliey saw 
by means of the eye, and that the eye was 
constructed upon optical principles; but 
the reason of its peculiar conformation 
they knew not, because they were ignor- 
ant of the different refrangibility of light. 
When his discoveries tau^t this truth, it 
was found to have been acted upon, and 
consequently known, by the Being who 
created the eye. Still, our knowledge was 
imperfect; and it was reserved for Mr. 
DoUond to discover another law of nature, 
the different dispersive powers of different 
substances, which enabled him to com- 
pound an object-glass that more effectually 



corrected the various refrangibility of the 
rays. It was now observed, that this 
truth also must have been known to 
the Maker of the eye ; for upon its basis 
is that instrument, far more perfect than 
the achromatic glass of DoUond, framed. 
These things are truths in both physics and 
theology ; they are truths taught us by the 
self- same process of investigatimi, and rest- 
ing upon me self-same kind of evidence. - 

When we extend our inquiries, and ob- 
serve the varieties of this perfect instru- 
ment, we mark the adaptation of changes * 
to the diversity of circumstances ; and the 
truths thus learned are in like manner com- 
mon to physical and theological science ; 
that iSy to natural history, or comparative 
anatomy, and natural theology. 

That beautiful instrument, so artistly 
contrived, that the most ingenious workman 
could not imagine an improvement of it, 
becomes still more interesting and more 
wonderful, when we find that its conforma- 
tion is varied with the different necessities 
of each animal. If the animal prowls by 
night, we see the opening of the pupil and 
the power of concentration in the eye in- 
creased. If an amphibious animal has 
occasionally to dive into the water, with 
the change of the medium through which 
the rays pass, there is an accommodation 
in the condition of the humours, and the 
eye partakes of the eye both of the quad- 
ruped and the fish. 

So, having contemplated ttie apparatus 
for protection in the human eye, we find 
that in the lower animals, who want both 
the accessory means of cleaning the eye, 
and the ingenuity to accomplish it by other 
modes than the eye-lids, an additional eye- 
lid, a new apparatus, is provided for this 
purpose. 

Again, in fishes, whose eye is washed by 
the element in which they move, all the 
exterior apparatus is unnecessary, and is 
dismissed ; but in the crab, and especially 
in that species which lies in mud, the veiy 
peculiar and homy prominent eye which 
every body must have observed, would be 
quite obscured woe it not for a particular 
provision. There is a litde brush of hair 
above the eye, against which the eye is oc- 
casimially raised to wipe off what may ad- 
here to it. The form of the eye, the parti- 
cular mode in which it is moved, and, we 
may say, the coarseness of the instrumsBt 
compared with the parts of the same (Mrgaa 
in the higher class of animals, make the 
mechanism of eyelids and of lachiymsl 
glands unsuitable. The mechanism used 
for this purpose is discovered by obserfih 
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tion and reasoning ; that it is contrived for 
this purpose is equally a disooveiy of ob- 
servation and reasoning. Both propositions 
are strictly propositions of physical science. 
The same remarks apply to every part 
of the animal body. The use to which 
each member is subservient, and the man- 
ner in which it is enabled so to perform its 
functions as to serve that appointed use, is 
learned by an induction of the strictest 
kind. But it is impossible to deny, that 
what induction thus teaches forms the 
great bulk of all natural theology. The 
question which the theologian always puts 
upon each discovery of a purpose mani- 
festly accomplished is this : "Suppose I 
had this operation to perform by mecha- 
nical means, and were acquainted with the 
laws regulating the action of matter, should 
I attempt it in any other way than I here 
see practised V If the answer is in the 
negative, the x:onsequence is irresistible 
that some Power, capable of acting with 
design, and possessing the supposed know- 
ledge, employed the means wnich we see 
used. But this negative answer is the re- 
sult of reasoning founded upon inducticm, 
and rests upon the same evidence whereon 
the doctrines of all physical science are dis- 
covered and believed. And the inference 
to which that negative answer so inevitably 
leads, is a truth in natural theology ; for it 
is only another way of asserting that design 
and knowledge are evinced in the works 
and functions of nature. — Lord Brougham, 



AN AMERICAN MANUFACTURING TOWN. 

Lowell is situated at the confluence 
of the Concord and Merrimack rivers. 
It is one of the largest manufacturing 
towns in the whole Union, and supplies 
one of the most remarkable instances of 
rapidity in growth. Twenty years ago 
this spot was a wilderness. Then a 
small factory was built, which cost only 
3,000 dollars. There are now more than 
twenty large mills, five stories high, with 
3,000 looms and 8,500 spindles, upwards 
of 5,000 operatives, and a capital exceed- 
ing six millions and a half of dollars. 
The total population is 13,000. The 
water-power is very fine, and skilfully 
applied by means of reservoirs and canals ; 
it is capable of working fifty more mills. 
The advantage to the comfort and ap- 
pearance of the town in the possession of 
this power is very great, as it allows a 
vast business to go forward without the 
nuisance of universal smoke. This class 
of objects is rare in thb country^ though 



common in ours, and I was interested in 
a new course of observation. 

It might be expected in this case, as 
in every similar one, that many fruitful 
causes of evil would come into action ; but 
it was pleasing to find a corrective and 
antagonist power brought universally and 
successfully to act against them. Espe- 
cially there is one feature in the state of 
this community that b peculiar and ha* 
zardous. There are not less than 4,000 
young women attached to the mills, who 
have been drawn here by the hope of 
reward, abstracted from all the safeguards 
of their families, and transferred sud- 
denly from the utmost retirement to pro- 
miscuous society. They are mostly the 
daughters of farmers, and have laudable 
intentions in coming. The family has 
every thing but ready money, and this is 
a method of getting it. Many of them 
are well educated : they might teach at 
schools ; but they prefer this employ, as 
it gives them better remuneration. Others 
thirst for education; they come for six 
months, and then disappear'; and again 
they come, and again they disappear. In 
the one instance they are procuring the 
costs of education, and in the other edu- 
cation itself. They hnne with them a 
sense of independence ana rectitude, and 
this disposes them to adopt means which 
contribute greatly to their preservation. 
Instances of sad defection and vice will 
of course occur, but they are remarkably 
"few and for between." The steady 
girls who work in a mill, band together 
as a sort of a club, and keep up a sense 
of honour through the establishment. If 
any one is suspected of bad conduct, she 
is reprimanded and suspended; and if 
bad conduct is proved against her, she is 
reported to the managing party, and a 
petition is presented for her removal. 
In an unquestionable case, they would 
leave the mill if the prayer of the petition 
was refused. 

In many cases, where the evils are thus 
escaped, great good arises to the indi- 
vidual. Placed in new circumstances, 
where they are called to act for them- 
selves for the first ti.ne, great energy, 
and sometimes great elevation of moral 
character, is elicited. The means of 
religion, too, are supplied to them witn 
greater advantage. Many are brought 
under its influence, and those who are, 
are furnished with opportunities for bene- 
volent and religious services, which they 
could not have had in their original and/ 
isolated circumstances. There ax^ <^i 
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tins imtber of yom^ women, for in-> 
stance, about 1,000 who are nnited to 
ehristian chtrches^ and about the same 
aomber who sire in regular attendanoif 
Ott rehgious meoM. 

it n^ however^ gteneraUy adhniltecl, thai 
Whatever maj be the a d vaaia g w, theM 
ecciipatiana mottlf distq^nlify them for 
the quiet duties and caie9 of domestio 
life.' In fiuA^ this miiily in a measure, b0 
the effect, for there is nothnag to eierchWF 
the domestic virtues % vA it ia Khely tlNit 
BKingr nlay gain a taite for society, and 
appearaace,. aad indepeadent iotioA, 
which they maiy not afterwards over^ 
eoniR. Tlia dress, indeed, of the whole* 
body, when not employed in the anlli wast 
remarkable. It was not amiss, usually, 
in itself; but it wasabwatbdr state and 
occi^ation. Owe was surprised to see 
toem appear in siics^ with scarfe, veil% 
and parasoIsL 

Tne care which is shown to their wet- 
fisre and safety by the heads of the fiko^ 
tories^ is also very worthy of praise. 
Boarding-houses are baUt for them l^ 
the corporations, or companies . Persons' 
of good character are put inta them, and 
the rate of payment is determined fsr 
them. These housekeepers are tenants* 
at-will; rules are ladd daw» for their 
conduct, and transgre^ion is ftdlowed by 
eipolsion. They give and receive cer- 
tificates of character witb the young 
woracBk 

The cooununity at laijge Are alive to 
the possiUe evils of their situationr, and 
watcn and bdHiur to' counteract them. 
Because temperance here has to encoun- 
ter strong temptation, it has taken a most 
decided form. There is not ently the 
usuid Tempera n ce Society;, in* addition 
to it is ''The Total Abstinence Society," 
whose pledge extends) to wine, cordials, 
sind strong beer. This, tooy is the fa*- 
vourite society ; it has ];,900 members. 
I do not now Judge the prineipie on 
whiish it. acts; of course its influence mast 
be great in promoting the sobriety^ of the 
town. There is also a considerable con* 
federation here, under the denomination 
of **The Lyceum.'* It is » sodety 
fbr mond and Uterary purposes. There 
are KaitingHrooms, bookS) and wedtly 
leetnres, to meet the one branch; and 
for the preservation of the pubKe morals,, 
there arefive committees i^pointed, each 
composed of not less thaa five members. 
Their duty is to take cognizance of five 
vices,— ^intemperance, profanity, sabbath- 



breaking, gamiiig.atfdlewdiieM. Th^ 
visH, eisniine, and confer conftdentisdlf 
for till* mt^mti and adopf stirif meiUie 
as their aiscrefioil may sitevest The le^ 
f spres tktt made to asMst tMs oCiJect. 
They kbenrwitb muefc advantlige in tlMf 
sabbath- schools, as they bttve thus matry 
of they^nsfer gfrts under their cftre. In 
tfl theae yebools thdre iire no less than 
2fj5CN^cfaild!ren, and 1,500 of them stTefko^ 



SABBAtfif t>Ar8 SHOULD BE PRATER 

OAYS« 

Ta-At sabbath H ikiisemployed, trhich 
is not it day of payer; and by prayer 
I do not mean tne mere Ibrmsdity and 
semblance of prayer, but the br^ifring 
forth ef th^ heart in supplications to God, 
in the name ef out Meaiaicr and Advocate 
Jesus CMst. Ob, if you would sanctHy 
your sabbaths, yon must mdce lihem dftys of 
serionsf, earnest pray». Itis die Spirit's work 
to sanetiiyr but the Spirit, though grren 
fredy^ is yet fb* be sougtit smd dierished by 
fervent prayer in the name of Christ B^oU 
here the secret of many a sabbath profii- 
nal^itt ! Prayetf v^ nett^eet^ : hCnoe, £he 
HolySpirk was wtthhdd; hence^ conscience 
becsune callous; the sours enemy found 
access to the heart ; nlieasttre fempted ; gain 
allured ; son* soKdtea;' you had' nosttengff 
to resist ;: you yielded ; God was* foifgetten, 
his house neglected,, his day dishonoured, 
and sin committed. Behold also here the 
secret of sabbath sanctificatioiit Why 
dosoose steadily yet oheevAilly resisi lempt- 
atmis to sabbath-breaking f ' Are tiley 
nni ** men of like pasrfionswiih others V*^ 
Why do" tb^ find,, in die holy day, Sr de- 
light which grows with? their growtfi^ and 
strengthens \nllh their strength ? TheseetaT 
uniformly is, that they are mevof prayer: 
they pray in iheirdosetSyia theirtonh^ and 
in the house of Godr thcv will go home 
presentlv to pray over what they hawd heard : 
they find mucb te suppfieate for themselves, 
their rriatives, their BMUster^theiroiMMitry, 
the whole chaich of Christ om earths They 
often, on the sabbath,, remensber the be^ 
niglited heaiken. and die unbelieving Jew,- 
ax^ piay God to bringillMan> abo' idto the 
fold of Christ. In prayer they ccnfess sin ; 
in-< prayer they implore mercy ^ in pratyei 
they exerose £nth ; m pmyer tney connnune 
with God^ as diildren with their fodwr; in 
prayer they fight agahist Satan ; in prayer 
they gatiier strength to Itve to Christ's gloijf ; 
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in prayer they grow willing evento die« and 
go and be with Jesus. Are your sabbaUu 
da^ ofptayet T^-^Hambleton, 



CHBMl8TllT.-»Noi XtlK 
SAttS.-— NO. U 

Ti[E atids hare the property of combining 
in different proportions with thei earths, alkar 
hes^ add metaloe oxides; Some of the most 
corrosive acids, when combined with these 
bodies, form compoumds that have no sdch 
property ; and heoce, these aeids<wete said 
to be neutralized, and the oompounds were 
termed neutral salts^ The word neutral, 
howerety is now used only when the add 
and the other body mutually satitiratie each 
other. 

The site afe named after the add and 
tiie other body of which they arc composed ; 
while the substance imited with the add is 
called the base. When there is not a suf» 
ficient proportion of the base to satumte the 
acid, the term super is employed: thuswesay 
the super sulphate of potash ; and if there 
be an excess of the base, th« term sub b 
prefixed,assub-borateofsoda. Acids whose 
names terminate in ic, form salts which end 
in ate; those which end in otif, form salts 
ending in tie i thus we have the sulphate 
and sulphite of soda. 

There Was once much conlbsien in- the 
science of chemistry, arising from the use 
of terms thai did not describe in any de-' 
gvee the origin or nature of the substanoes 
themselves. This eircumstance induced a 
number of Fitenoh chemists to unite and 
form a new nomenclature, on an entirely 
new plan ; and aUhough it has many de» 
fectSy h possesses many advantages over 
that fonuerly empk^ed; and especially 
offers facilities to thdse who are studying 
the science. The substance formerly called 
gypsum or plaster of Paris, is now known 
by the name of sulphate of lime, being, 
formed of sulphuric acid and lime;, green 
copperas is now called sulphate of iron ; 
salts of wormwood is carbonate of soda ; 
saltpetre is the nitrate of potash. In Uie 
one case, there is no connexion between the 
name of the substance and its composition, 
in the other thieve is ; and » person, with a 
very imperfect knowledge of ehemistry, 
may be thus able to determine the compo- 
sition of a substance.. 

The salts liave beeft sometimes classed, 
according to l^ie nature of their bases^ und«r 
the thiee foUowing divisions: tl^ earthy, 



the alkalme, and the metallic. We shdl 
only attempt to describe a few of the saltft 
formed by some of the most htfportant acidi. 
When we consider the variety of eombimi^ 
tions winoh the acids ^ue capable of pro*- 
ducing with the earths, alkalies, and metibllit 
salts; tmd that iOiM df the addn Will cdm^ 
Inne with two bdlses, prodndng what are 
denoffiinaled triple salts; it is evident thtt 
there must be an immense n^ittiber' Oftftk 
class of bodies. It has been said, that 
there are more than two thousand. We 
cannot therefore be expected to do more 
than briefly describe some of the most re- 
markable among them. 

The sails formed WHh sKilphitfic aeidf are 
called sulphate^. Thus acid unites with al 
the earthi^ and alkalies, except silic«i, and 
with many of the metals. The sulphacteft 
are remarkable for theii' bitter taste, and in<- 
solubility in Alcohol, by which tNibsitance 
they may be pre<iipitated When in sCcftreou^ 
solution. They sire generiilly uicapaMe df 
deoonrposhfonf by he^t. Allusion ha^ been 
already made to siome of this class of tslk, 
such as the sulphate of Wytesf or ponde^ 
rous spar ; Sulphate of soda, time, aluminsfc*, 
and omer^ 

The sblts formed by the stilphnrou^ acid 
called sulphites, ale distinguished by a di^<» 
greeable smell, resembling die fumes aris- 
ing ftom burning sulphur j^ and, when sub^ 
jected to heal, sulptiur may be obtained 
from them ; and they may be ctioftetied int6 
sulphates by exposure to l^e air. 

The muriatic salts are distinguished by 
the following properties: they are easily 
▼(Utilized without decomposidon^ vaaX* 
tared by fire, and yibld muriatic acid vfheH 
united with sulphuric acid. The most im^- 
portant of these salts are the muriates of 
barytes, potash, soda, dtrontites, lime, gold, 
silver, and iron. 

Maiqr of the salts that ai^ forced with 
nitric acid are possessed of importlamt pKH 
perties : such as the capability of dissolving 
m water^ and of crystallizing when in tlie acS 
of cooling. When heated to redne^, they wilF 
ignite and explode with combustible bodies, 
which may be proved by throwing a smalB 
quantity of powdered charCofed on heatedf 
nitric acid. The nitmtes are decomposed 
by heat, and yield during the process^ 
oxygen gas. The prindpal of these salts 
aie the mtrate of potash, or saltpetre, found' 
native in great abundance, particulariy in* 
the East Indies ; the nitrate of barytes ; 
strontites ; magneud ; silver ; copper ; and 
lead. 

The phosphates are not decomposed' by 
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heat ; are soluble in nitric acid ; and partly 
80 in sulphuric. They are capable of being 
fused into glass. These are the phosphates 
of barytes and strontites ; the phosphate of 
lime, which b the basis of bone ; the phos- 
phate of soda, used in medicine ; and the 
phosphates of iron, lead, and a few others. 
The phosphites, formed from the phos- 
phorus acid, are not employed for any 
useful purpose. 



OLD HUMPHREY, ON THE ABUSE OP 
RICHES. 

'<Hb died wickedly riqh,'' sdd a 
good man in speaking of one who had 
left the world with g^eat reputation ; and 
though the words were neither spoken to 
you nor to me, we may perhaps both 
find something in them that may suit us. 
I know not how it may be with you, but 
my money bags are not so many as to 
stand in my way, nor to occupy much of 
my reflection. If you are differently cir- 
cumstanced, look about you, for the 
words, " he died wickedly rich," are well 
worth your attention. I think it was 
John Wesley who ssud that if he died 
worth more than ten or twenty pounds, 
I forget which, he would give the world 
leave to call him a thie^ or something 
like it ; but I am afraid that, whether we 
are churchmen or dissenters, the benevo- 
lence, the self-denial, tlie zeal, the perse- 
verance and devotedness of heart to God, 
of that servant of Christ, are beyond 
what we even hope to attain : happy for 
us if we attsdn them in a degree. But 
though the John Wesley standard of 
self-denial be too exalted for men of 
meaner graces to attain to ; though we 
may not be quite willing to go so far as 
he did, in giving up all we possess, ex- 
cept ten or. twenty pounds, nor may it 
be quite right for us, yet may it be 
worth a thought how far we are at all 
acting on his principle ; how far we shall 
be quite clear of the charge, when the 
ereen sod is springing up over us, of 
having " died wickedly rich." 

Old Humphrey is no meddler ; he has 
no wish to pry into your affairs; and 
whether you are worth twenty thousand 
pounds, or have only twenty groats in 
the worid, he will neither think the better 
nor the worse of you on this account. 
The question is not. What are you worth? 
but, How are you using it ? One man 
may die worth thousanck, clear from all 
reproach; and another <Mie wickedly 



rich," by leaving ten pounds behud 
him. 

It is the case sometimes, and Old Hum- 
phrey fears too often, that people of 
property persuade themselves, that in 
leaving money to poor relatives and cha- 
ritable institutions when they die, they 
do all that can be reasonably required of 
them, and that indeed they deserve the 
reputation of being considerate, kind, 
and charitable. 

But what kindness and charity can 
there be in leaving that behind them 
which they cannot take with them ? It 
would do them no good to have it cram* 
med into their coffins. Whoever has 
riches, and neglects to do works of mercy 
during his lifetime, "dies wickedly rich," 
even if he leaves every farthing he has 
in the world to charitable purposes. I do 
not know the chapter and verse in the 
holy scriptures that particulariy directs 
us to leave our property to do good after 
our death, but I know plenty of texts 
that direct us to do deeds of kindness 
while we are alive. " Pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father," 
is, not to leave money to the widow and 
the fatherless when we can no longer keep 
it ourselves, but, while we are alive, to 
*' visit the fatherless and widows in their 
a£9iction, and to keep ourselves unspot- 
ted from the world." 

Now, do not mistake Old Humphrey- 
He honours the memory of that man, 
who closes a life of kindness and chris- 
tian charity by a benevolent bequest of 
his property, giving to christian institu- 
tions liberally ; neither neglecting those 
who have a reasonable clsdm on his 
remembrance, nor passing by his poorer 
relations, friends, and servants. ** These 
things" we ought to do, if we possess the 
means, and ** not to leave the other un- 
done." "Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of 
thine increase ;" and " Thou shalt not 
harden thine heart, nor shut up thy hand 
from thy poor brother," are commands 
that are to be obeyed in our lives, and 
not to ^e put off to our deaths. 

But if it should happen that you are 
not rich in money ; nay, that you are 
absolutely poor, do not think, on that 
account, that there is no danger of your 
dying " wickedly rich." One man may 
be rich in money, another in leisure time, 
a third in health and bodily strength, a 
fourth in talent, a fiflh in influence, ind 
so on. Now if you have either all or 
any of these kinds of riches, and cl6 no 
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. , are in the name nurture and admanilkm of the Lord, and 

,_.. js the lelliih miser who keeps ^e retained to the end of life a Uvelyand 

bisgoldnseleMlylockedupinhbcoffers. jtrateftil sense of the benefit thus received. 

' " If erer," says he, " any child, such as I 

* »?aa, between the tenth and fifteenth year of 

THE FOUfDATION OF HOPE. my a^e, enjoyed line upon line, and pie- 

The late Rev. Joseph Hughes, in refer- jept«ipo<.precept,Idid;andwMit iDTaint 

Ting to his sister-. d«.th, in a letter to his ^ f™"" "« ahORrther in ram. Mvsoul re- 

coiun, saya,-" It is not a maxim with me !<"°^ "'^ " ghul arte «>mem^rance rf 

that '^.^one who dieth, is saved ;' but ''■ Thf ™f dLstJled a. the dew^azrf 

in the pr^t iratance. I can no more ^'^PP^, « *« ««■ ,?"<« the lord, O 

doubt ofmy sister*, happiness than I can "LT* .' ''fi ^^-^ ^Ji^'L , ?l^ 

of Abraham's. But you, my dear cousin. Lord;. I will piaise my God while I have 

place this hope upon a febe ground, when "^ '^"If.' Had >t been only the restraint 

you speak o?herWDeless life as the sure ^" '\^<* "?« "?«' "i'^^T' f .'T* """Pj 

-foundSiooL many (humanly speaking) of ftom the common sins of odier children and 

a blameless life have Ibund theiisdves mi- y<^^\»^^ <^ «™7"ig «"<i ^wearing, and 

Kiably deficient (I believe) when entered '?'**??;^"^,"'8. I ^.^""^ '" ^ ™ry 

into the world of spirits : and suppose this '^^\- *> ^ " prevailed>rough grace. 

blamelessness to be Mmiected with internal efffechially to teingme to God how much 

universal holiness, still that holiness is not ™ ^ "^^^ted to him I what shall I 

the ground of silration.—il is only the eri- «*?5^.^™' . , ■ ._ , 

denSi of being interested in it Christ is ^, ^r. G.lpm ^ves a pleasing picture of 

the way and the hope of sinners; 'his the attentic^ given by Mrs. Gilpin to the 

blood.' not our merit, 'cleanselh fiom sin.' education of his excellent son, especially 

Be persuaded of this, and remember that '"■ '^"^^'^'^r ""^u* ^ k V r 

'by the deeds of the law no flesh *all be was skilled in all the proi)er methods rf 

iuMifted.* ' By grace alone we are saved, dealing wiUi his gentle spirit, and could 

through ftuth, and that not of ourselves : «i^'"t^ his yielding thoughts to God by 

it is Ae gift of God.' Trustmginourown the most ftmiliar representations. She 

honesty, benevolence, and acts of piety, is ^"S" »" '^e direct approaches to hi. 

treason against God, as it calls in question !>«"». »»d vra. constant!; watching the 

the veracity and authority of him who has "Oft ftyourable opportumUes for making 

affirmed that ChHst is the prm»tiatiMi, and V^<"^ impressions on his mind. By her 

that hU is the only name given by whid. intimate acquaintance with the holy scnp- 

we can be saved. My dear nsler would *^ ■'>e "»• prepared to entertain him 

have willingly i«ioui>caiaU idea (rfmml; ™ narrwives of the most interesting 

.hewouldbavebeenshock*datthelhourfilj ''■^J "►""*• ^7^" I""?' "*": ^^ "^ 

she would have owned heraelf a poor help- "W^ *» 'f™ t^»* entertainmeirt to some 

less sinner, and given God all thVglory ol pn>fitaWe purpose. Methinks I see him. 

her salvaUon." " this moment, sitting in his httle chair 

by the side of hts tender ^uaraian, and 

4 listening to her inltructioiis with a face 

tiiU of eager uttenrion. Many a time 

PIOUS KOTHeas. have I seen her bo occupied, while I have 

FACn often carry more force than argu- silently solicited a blessing upon their 

ments. Bishop Hall, speaking in lendei happy employment. Such were ourjoint 

and afleciiooate terms of his mother, says, labours, to raiM our willing child, step by 



w often have I blessed the memory ol step, towards the fountain-head of blei 
divine passages of experimental divi- edness ; and our eRbrt. were crc 
I, which 1 have heard from her mouthi with more than ordinary success." 



What day did she pass without being mucb We are not warranted to conclude, that 

engaged in privaie devotion? Never havt early religious instruction is all lost, even 

any lips read to me such feeling lectures o' when It seems so. The precious seed 

piety as hers. In a word, her life and often lies long hid under ground, but 

death were saint-like." sprites up at last. One of the most 

Philip Henry, usually called, on ac. touching passages in the confessions of 

count of the spirituality of his mind and the celebrated Augustine, is that in 

the araiableness of his conduct, the " hea- which he speaks oF the tender solicitude 

venly Henry." was, in his earliest years of bis devout mother, and owns the in- 

bvined up by hia fond parents in thd fluence which her prayers and tean had. 
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in caepjung hit licentioiu coune, and can hare such deep snd leUM "ff^-^Tt- 

f;h»Dg\og his viewB and ponnita. The tions as Ihese : — Tlwuah I can we nothing 

late tenerable John Neirtoo, in the nai- but coofuakms, and uttle bo^ of thcv 
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TIIB THAR, OR BBBALIHE ANTELOPE. 
AMUNr, that extensive group of ruminant 
animals, the antelopes, which are bo widely 
distributed throughout thecenintl latitudes 
of the old world, there are several whose 
habitat is limited to the elevated alpine re- 
gions, where they experience a temperaWre 
reduced to that <^themore northern portions 
of the glohe. Expressly adapted to the lo- 
calities assigned them, these antelopes, 
though strong, active, and resohite, have 
liiile of the grace, fire, and elastic tread 
which characterize the gazelle or spring-bok 
of the plaiosof Africa, or the common ante- 
lope {A. cervieapra) of the plains of India. 
Of ihe mountain antelopes thus discrimi- 
nated from their more elegant coDgeners, 



the researches of Mr. Hodgson in Nepal 
have brought to light (among oilier valu- 
able additions to science) a species entirely 
new to naturalists, and of no ordinary 
interest. To this species he has given the 
name of hubaline antelope (cmliii^ bu6ar- 
Una. Hodgson) and has transmitted a de- 
tailed account of it to the Zoological Society, 
vriiich is published in their proceedings foe 
1832. 

Approximating in lis general form and 
characters to the goat tribe, as it does also 
in its manners, which dispose it to soli- 
tude, and to mounialnous situations, it is, 
as Mr. Hodgson observes, entirely devoid 
pf the usual elegance of the genus to which 
it belongs. " It is a large, coarse, heavy 
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animal, with bristly thin-set hair, not unlike 
^hat of the buffalo. The body is short and 
thick, !the chest deep, the neck short and 
straight, the head coarse and spiritless, 
though not remarkably large ; the eye poor, 
the limbs, for an antelope, thick and short, 
and the hoofs short and compact.^' . . ; . 
** It is seldom found in herds, however 
small; and the full-grown males usually 
live entirely alone, except during the breed- 
ing season. Of all the deers or antelopes 
of these hills it is the most common. It 
tenants the central region, equidistant from 
the snows on the one hand, and the plains 
of India on the other; and though it be 
found every where within that central space 
between the Sutlege on the west, and the 
Teesta on the east, it is more frequent in the 
eastern than in the western half of the tract 
so defined, or in Nepal Proper. The fe- 
male is scarcely distinguishable from the 
male except by her somewha,t inferior size, 
smaller horns, and paler colour." . . " The 
Nepalese call this animal the thar. The 
chase of it is a favourite diversion of the 
Gooroony tribes especially, who usually kill 
it with poisoned arrows. Its flesh is very 
coarse and bad, but there is plenty of it ; 
and these mountaineers, who are apt to look 
to the quantity more than the quality of 
such flesh as a Hindoo government deems 
lawful food for them, prize the thar very 
highly, and hunt him very eagerly." 

The thar, or bubaline antelope, when 
full-grown, stands upwards of three feet 
high at the shoulders ; the horns are short, 
conical, recurved, and ringed with closely 
set prominent rings, for two-thirds of their 
distance from their base; these rings are, 
however, broken by longitudinal furrows or 
grooves, irregularly disposed, running up 
from the base : the ears are large, erect, 
and somewhat pointed; the eye is inex- 
pressive, but of moderate size; the neck 
slightly elevated and straight, without any 
of that graceful turn and bearing which we 
expect in the antelope : the limbs are strong, 
short, and admirably framed for climbing 
the , steep sides of the craggy mountains. 
The hair is coarse, bristly, and thinly set, 
lying close upon the skin, except along the 
back of the neck, which is furnished with a 
semi-erect straight mane of long coarse 
hairs. The general colour of this remark- 
able animal is deep black, clouded on the 
sides and under parts with rusty brown, 
which prevails especially on the limbs ; the 
horns and hoofs are black; the former 
measuring eight inches in a straight line. 
The tail is short, narrow, and deer-like. 01 
the bubaline antelope no living example has 



evPr been seen in Europe, nor does any 
perfect skin exist in any European museum : 
and, in fact, until introduced to notice by 
Mr. Hodgson, no naturalist was previously 
aware of its existence. M. 



ROADS. 



The earliest roads, properly speaking, 
in Britain were those made by the Romans ; 
and nothing is more calculated to impress 
us with the ingenuity of that mighty peo- 
ple, than the remains of these works, which 
are continually unearthed in our time. Be- 
fore the Roman invasion, the British had 
their trackwat/Sy which were not paved or 
gravelled, but covered with verdant turf. 
They were called postways and ridge- 
ways; the latter because they followed the 
natural ridges of the country, or, instead 
of keeping a straight line, wound along 
the crest or sides of the chains of hills in 
their way. The Romans adopted these 
trackways, as far as was convenient for 
civil and commercial purposes; but for 
military transit they rsused vast causeways 
or elevated paved streets, and placed 
towns and stations on them at regular dis- 
tances, for the accommodation of troops 
on their march. Our Anglo-Saxon ances- 
tors called the old Roman roads military 
ways ; the British trackways the country 
roads ; and distinguished the highways by 
one wagon's way, four feet broad, and 
two wagons' ways, probably eight feet or 
more ; which distinction, according to Mr. 
Fosbroke, shows the origin of our narrow 
village roads. 

We subsequently find roads made of 
mortar and stone ; of wood and stone ; anl 
roads for carriages, distinguished from 
bridle- ways, or those purposely for horses. 
Narrow roads were called passes : openness 
in roads was thought essential to preven*: 
robbery ; and, for this purpose, all roadside 
thorns and wood were cut down. 

It may, however, be supposed that ia 
early times, the only roads, properly so 
called, were from one large town to ano- 
ther, with such cross tracks as infrequent 
communications would form. The first 
turnpike road was established by an act of 
parliament, 3rd Charles ii. ; but so insen- 
sible were the people to the improvement, 
that the mob pulled down the gates, and 
the new principle was supported at the 
point of the bayonet. Long after this pe- 
riod, however, travelling was dangerous 
and difficult ; of which there is a recorded 
circumstantial proof. In December, 1703, 
Charles in., king of Spain, slept at Pet- 
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worth, on his way from Portsmouth to 
Windsor, and]Prince George of Denmark 
went to meet him there by desire of the 
qiieen. In the relation of the journey, given 
by one of the prince's attendants, he states : 
" We set out at six in the morning by 
torchlight to go to Pet worth, and did not 
get out of the coaches (save only when 
we were overturned or stuck fast in 
the mire) till we arrived at our jour- 
ney's end. We were thrown but once 
indeed in going, but our coach, which 
was the leading one, and his highnesses 
body-coach, would have suffered very 
much, if the nimble boors of Sussex had 
not frequently poised it, or supported it 
with their shoulders, from Godalming al- 
most to Pet worth. The last nine miles of 
the way cost us six hours to conquer them ; 
and, indeed, we had never done it, if our 
good master had not several times lent us 
a pair of horses out of his own coach, 
whereby we were enabled to trace out the 
way for him."* 

Again, about 1746, a manuscript letter 
from a servant of the duke of Somerset, 
dated from London, and addressed to 
another at Petworth, acquaints the latter 
that his Grace intends to go from London 
thither on a certain day, and directs that 
" the keepers and persons who knew the 
holes and the sloughs must come to meet 
his Grace with lanterns and long poles, to 
help him on his way." 

The Sussex roads remained proverbially 
bad within our recollection, and in an old 
rhyme is, " Sowseks ful of dirt and mire :'* 
. although at this moment, one of the finest 
roads in England, (considering the natural 
obstacles to be removed in its formation,) 
or that from London to Brighton, passes 
for nearly thirty miles through a portion 
of the county of Sussex. 

In 1754, improved turnpike-roads were 
made, though not without renewing the 
opposition which attended their first intro- 
duction : tumults arose, and at the end of 
the reign of George ii. a law was passed, 
enacting it felony to pull down a toll-bar ; 
so difficult was it to reconcile the people to 
this great social improvement. 

Of the state of travelling fifteen years 
previous to this date, we find a record in 
Dr. Cleland's Statistical Account of Glas- 
gow; where Mr. D. Bannantyne states 
that, in 1739, upon two persons (named) 
making the journey from Glasgow to Lon- 
don on horseback, there was no turupike- 
road till they came to Grantham, within 
one hundred and ten miles of London. 

* Annals of Queen Anne, vol. ii. App. No. 3. 



Up to that point they travelled on a narrow 
causeway, with an unmade soft road on 
each side of it. They met, from time to 
time, strings of pack-horses, from thirty to 
forty in a gang, the mode by which goods 
seem to be transported from one part of 
the country to another. The leading horse 
of the gang carried a bell to give warning 
to travellers coming in an opposite direc- 
tion ; and when they met these trains of 
horses with their packs across their backs, 
the causeway not affording them room, 
they were obliged to make way for them, 
and plunge into the road-side. 

In 1760, fifty miles a day was consi- 
dered a prodigious rate of travelling, al- 
though to announce so important an event 
as the death of George ii. The coach 
from Edinburgh to London started once a 
month, and occupied sixteen or eighteen 
days on the journey. A person may now 
start from Edinburgh on thursday evening, 
have two spare days in London, and be 
back again in the Scotch metropolis to 
breakfast on the next thursday. — Domestic 
Life in England, 



A BIRD S EGG. 

When a bird's egg is examined, it is 
found to consist of three parts ; the chick, 
the yolk in which the chick is placed, and 
the white in which the yolk swims. The 
yolk is lighter than the white ; and it is 
attached to it at two points, joined by a 
line, or rather plane, below the centre of 
gravity of the yolk. From this arrange- 
ment it must follow that the chick is always 
uppermost, roll the egg how you will; 
consequently the chick is always kept 
nearest to the breast or belly of the mother 
while she is sitting. Suppose, then, that 
any one acquainted with the laws of mo- 
tion had to contrive things so as to secure 
this position for the little speck or sac in 
question, in order to its receiving the neces- 
sary heat from the hen — could he proceed 
otherwise than by placing it in the lighter 
liquid, and suspending that liquid in the 
heavier, so that its centre of gravity should 
be above the line or plane of suspension ? 
Assuredly not ; for in no other way could 
his purpose be accomplished. This posi- 
tion is attained by a strict induction ; it is 
supported by the same kind of evidence on 
which all physical truths rest. But it 
leads byji single step to another truth in 
natural theology. — That the egg must have 
been formed by some hand skilful in me- 
chanism, and acting under the knowledt^^e 
of dynamics. — Lord Brougham. 
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BOTANY.— No. XI. 
JASMINEJE. 

This interesting and natural group of 
{ihrubs and trees take the general name 
from the jasmine or jessamine, that favour- 
ite of oriental poetry. It is composed of 
the privet, the olive, the €i8h, and the lilac, 
and a few others of less notoriety. They are 
allied to each other by the presence of a 
single pair of stamens in eacri flower, and 
by a calyx and corolla, if present, divided 
into twice that number of segments. The 
privet and the lila^c are generally,' during 
the early part of summer, within reach; 
and will readily furnish subjects for com- 
parison, which will prove to the observer, 
that the same general characters apply to 
them both. The small flowers of the ash 
contain only two stamens with a calyx, 
which, when present, is divided into four 
segments. The paucity of seeds in this 
iamily corresponds with the fewness of 
the stamens, for the number rarely exceeds 
two. The fruit is sometimes pulpy, as in 
the olive and privet ; at others merely a cap- 
sule or dry case, as in the ash. In the last 
mentioned, the curious manner in which 
the capsules are expanded into a wing-like 
process, is a matter of common observation, 
though the progress of the expansion, from 
its earliest commencement to its final de- 
velopement, would not be unworthy of a 
careful and enlightened attention. Soon 
after the appearance of this article, the 
privet will have ripened its berries; when the 
student of botany and the inquisitive reader 
will have an opportunity of examining the 
position and structure of those parts, which 
are destined for the reproduction of the spe- 
cies. This examination, in many instances, 
requires a well-practised eye ; but in the 
privet, the elements of increase are so 
obvious and convenient, that a happier op- 
portunity cannot offer itself of teaching our 
uninitiated friends how to ascertain and 
distinguish them. After the dark pulpy por- 
tion of the berry has been removed, a white 
ball will be found, which, when opened, will 
present a little body, somewhat in shape 
like a fire-screen or a fan, with a short handle. 
This muiute member of the seed just de- 
scribed is no other than the embryo. When 
the seed is deposited in a suitable bed of 
earth, the handle of the little fan (radicle J 
is prolonged into a root, to collect nourish- 
ment for the springing plant; while the 
broad part of the fen is extended into a pair 
of seed-leaves. A slight effort, requiring no 
great delicacy of hand, will separate it into 



two distinct plates f'^jofyfefidjw.^ The "white 
fleshy substance (albumen) in which the 
embryo is embedded, is intended to nourish 
the seed in germination, till it is able to 
provide for itself. The reader is probably 
aware, that whilst the white of the egg and a 
part oi the shell are, by the vivifying opera- 
tion of nature, transformed into the various 
fluids and solids which compose the frame 
of a chicken, a part of the yolk is lodged 
within the body to supply its wants, till 
such time as it can provide for itself. There 
is, therefore, a beautiful analogy between 
the white substance just described and the 
yolk of an e^^, inasmuch as both are des- 
tined to supply the wants of the future in- 
dividual, till it is able to shift for itself. It 
was customary in the times portrayed by 
Homer, for the host to entertain the stranger 
with the best his house could afford ; and then 
to dismiss him with some valuable present 
or presents, as a pledge of his kind and 
hospitable feeling. Such is the hospitality 
of nature, that not only bestows upon her 
nurslings what is necessary for their present 
condition; but at parting gives them cer- 
tain remembrances of her kindness, to keep 
them at the commencement of their future 
journey. Those who feel but little relish 
for a minuter contemplation of nature, may 
find a lesson and repoof in Ps. xcii., " O 
Lord, how great are thy works ! and thy 
thoughts are very deep. A brutish man 
knoweth not ; neither dodi a fool under- 
stand this." Amongst the most interest- 
ing subjects of this group are the follow- 
ing : 

The common jasmine, (jcummum offici- 
nale, J the ornament of the cottager's garden, 
which still retains its Persian and Arabic 
name, indicating from whence it was brought 
to us. 

The sambac, (mogorium sambac.J The 
flowers of this highly scented jasmine are 
strung and worn by females in India as 
chaplets, in the same way as the blossoms 
of the gardenia are in the islands of the 
Pacific. 

The ash, (fraxinus excelsior ,) the stately 
and favourite tree of the painter. Before the 
introduction of Peruvian bark, the bitter 
and astiingent bark of the ash v\ras used for 
the same purposes. 

The manna ash (f. ornusj common m 
the south of Europe, and especially in Cala- 
bria, yields the manna of the' shops. The 
wood of this tree was famous in antiquity 
for yielding the material of which the war- 
rior s javelin was made. 

Privet (Ugmirum vulgare.J The pulpy 
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part of the berries is employed to give a 
ccdour to some wines. 

lilac {tytinger vidgaris,) This most 
chamung stmib is a native of Persia, and 
still preserves its Persian name. It was in- 
troduced into Europe in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, since which time it has spread over 
all the gardens of Europe. The generic 
name indicates a tube, for the stem is hol- 
low, and is therefore applied by the Turks 
to £^m tubes for their tobacco-pipes. 



A SABBATH WELL SPENT IS A FORE- 
TASTE OF HEAVEN. 

St. Paul, in his epistle to the Hebrews, 
iv. 9, writes, " There remaineth therefore 
a rest" (literally, a sabbatism, or keeping 
of a sabbath) " for the people of God." 
We do not know very much respecting 
heaven. We are not able to understand it 
here. But I often think that a sabbath, 
duly sanctified, gives us perhaps the best 
idea we can have on earth of the blessed- 
ness of heaven. The sabbath is a day of 
rest: after the toils, cares, anxieties of the 
week, on this day you are invited to rest 
from them all, to come anew to Jesus for 
rest, to repose the soul upon the promises 
of God. Heaven is certainly a place of 
rest : "I heard a voice from heaven, say- 
ing. Write, Blessed are the dead which die 
in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labours," Rev. xiv. 13. Oh, what sweet 
thoughts may we have every sabbath morn- 
ing ! Now, heaven and rest are one week 
nearer : six more days of toil are over : last 
week^s sufferings are gone: I am getting 
nearer my home, even my Father's house ! 

Further: the sabbath is also to be a 
day of holiness. And if we know nothing 
else of heaven, we know this, that it is a 
pure and holy place. The wicked hardly 
dare to deny or dispute that. The common 
conscience of man revolts against the idea 
of an unholy heaven, a mohammedan para- 
dise of sensuality, a place resembling the 
Elysian fields of pagan antiquity. You 
know what the scriptures say : " Without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord," Heb. 
xii. 14. " There shall in no wise enter 
into it any tiling that defileth, neither what- 
soever worketh abomination, or maketh 
a lie ; but they which are written in 
the Lamb's book of life," Rev. xxi. 27 : 
and all, those whose names are written 
there, are here, in this life, called out of 



sin, brought to repent and believe the 
gospel, are justified by faith in Christ, are 
regenerated and gradually sanctified by the 
Holy Spuit Yes ; heaven is a place of 
holiness. Sinners, ye who refuse to keep 
holy the sabbath, must be made holy, or no 
heaven hereafter for you; But you cannot 
make yourselves holy. You may try it, 
but you cannot do it. " Ye must be bom 
again," John iii. 7 ; receive a new nature, 
be made holy by the Holy Spirit ; and for 
this, ask of God in Christ's name. As you 
would not be shut out of heaven, pray and 
beg of God, " Create in me a clean heart, 
O God," Psalm li. 10. 

Heaven is also a place of gladness. And 
the sabbath, rightly observed, is eminently 
a day of gladness — a day of joy and praise. 
The worldly-minded, not understanding 
true spiritual joy, resort to their sports, 
pleasures, amusements ; hence, in France, 
they open their theatres; hence, in 
christian England, the rich crowd to 
parks, the poor to tea-gardens and 
public-houses : and thus they observe 
the sabbath. Alas! they understand not 
spiritual joy, they have no idea of the joy 
of heaven. It is, to rejoice in the Lord, to 
delight in God, to see the beauty of holi- 
ness, to admire the perfections of Jehovah : 
it is to sing and wonder, to adore and 
praise, to grow in moral likeness to God, 
to have the love of God more and more 
shed abroad in tlie heart by the Holy 
Ghost. This is joy, well worthy of the 
name. And this joy may be yours, dear 
breUiren, more and more all through life. 

Lastly : heaven is a place where Christ, 
the Lamb that was slain, is the bond of 
union, the object of admiration, the theme 
of adoring love to all the redeemed, gathered 
together from all classes, kindreds, lan- 
guages among men. And so on earth, 
on every Lord's day, to Him is " the 
gathering of the people," Gen. xlix. 10 ; 
in his house, high and low, rich and poor 
meet, or ought to meet, on the same level, 
as sinners looking to him for salvation. 
Then he is continually magnified in his 
people. True christians forget not their 
Lord on the Lord's day. Christ crucified 
is the theme of our preaching, the sum and 
substMice of our doctrine, the motive to 
your Miith and jMractice from sabbath to 
sabbath. Every believer loves to praise 
Christ and meditate on him on this day . The 
more he studies his person, character, and 
work, the more he sees of the fulness and 
glory of C\xmi.~-^HaTHbleton, 
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GREENWICH FAIR: 

The other day Uie following interesting 
fact was told me by one in affluent cir- 
cumstances. 

" When I was a young man/' said he, 
'* I worked five years at one place without 
ever asking for more than one holiday, 
and that one I shall have reason to remem- 
ber all my days. When I applied for it, 
my master, who was one of the society of 
Friends, usually called quakers, said to 
me, ' Thomas, I have no objection to thy 
having a holiday; but I should like to 
know how thou dost intend to spend thy 
time r 

*t i Why, sir, I have heard a great deal 
cf Greenwich feir, and never having seen 
it, I intend to go there.' 

" * Ay, Thomas ! so I thought ; but it is 
my duty to tell thee, thee hadst better not 
go. In the first place, thou wilt lose half 
a day's wages ; in the next, thou wilt spend 
at the least two days' wages more ; and it 
is not very unlikely that thou wilt get into 
lad company. What mischief bad cora- 
].any will do thee it is impossible to say, 
but it often leads young men to their ruin. 
Thou mayest run into some excess, and if 
thou thinkest rightly of the follies and ac- 
cidents that excess brings about, sometimes 
ill health, and sometimes sudden death, 
thou wilt be persuaded, and wilt not go.* 

« < Why, sir, I mean to walk there and 
back again, and that will cost nothing ; 
then I can take a bit of bread and cheese 
in my handkerchief, and need not spend 
any thing ; and as to bad company, I think 
that I am proof against any temptation of 
that kind.' 

" * No doubt thee thinkest so, Thomas, 
but thee dost not know what Greenwich 
fair is. If thou hast made up thy mind 
to go, we will have dinner at one o'clock, 
that thou mayest be off at two ; but again 
- 1 tell thee that thou hadst better not go.' 

« < Why, sir, I have set my heart upon 
it, and shall think it rather hard not to go 
there once in my life." 

" * Very well, Thomas, at two o'clock 
thee mayst go.' 

" Exactly at one o'clock my master or- 
clered in dinner, and no sooner did the 
clock strike two, than he told me I vsras at 
liberty. It took me but a short time to get 
ready, and to set off for Greenwich with 
my little stock of provisions, to prevent 
my spending money. A great many 
people were going over old London- 
bridge; for all the way to Greenwich, on 
a fair-time, the road is like a market. 



At the foot of the bridge, at that time, 
there were some water-works, and I 
leaned over the bridge to look at them ; 
but, though I thought of the crowds of 
people, of Greenwich fair, and of the 
water- works that I was looking at, I 
thought more of what my master had 
said to me, than of all put together. 
When words once get a firm hold of you, "' 
it is a very hard -matter to get rid of 
them. Here had I a half-day's holiday; 
victuals and money in my pocket, the 
sun shining, and crowds of people has- 
tening on to enjoy themselves, and yet I 
could not go on. The advice of my 
master was uppermost in my mind, and I 
thought that I should do better to attend 
to it, and go back to my employment, 
rather than go forward to Greenwich fair. 

'* 1 cannot say but that it cost me a great 
deal to give up the point. I looked one 
way, and the other way, and the scales 
were so nicely balanced, that it seemed 
as though a feather would have turned 
them. When I thought of Greenwich, 
it seemed impossible to give up the fair ; 
and when I thought of my master's ad- 
advice, it was impossible to go on. At 
last, prudence won the day, and I made 
the best of my way back to my work. 

" * Why, Thomas ! is that thee?' swd 
my master, when he saw me, * why, I 
thought thee weit juuketting at Green- 
wich : what has brought thee back again?* 
I told him, that in stopping on London- 
bridge to look at the water-works, I had 
thought over the advice he had given 
me, and had made up my mind to come . 
back to my work. * Thee beest a pru- 
dent lad, Thomas,' was the remark he 
made to me ; and I set to work a great 
deal more comfortable in my mind than 
I had been since I first set off for Green- 
wich. 

" Nothing more was said about it during 
the week, but when Saturday night caine, 
my master paid me my full wages, and 
then put down a guinea by itself. * There, 
Thomas,' said he, * take that; thou hast 
acted prudently in following thy master's 
advice, and not going to Greenwich, and 
I trust thou wilt never have occasion to 
repent it.' 

"I verilv believe that this was a turn in 
my life, ilad I gone to Greenwich fiur, 
it is not unlikely that things would have 
happened just as my master said ; and if 
nothing else had occurred, perhaps it 
would have been the beginning of bad 
habits, which might have clung to me all I 
my days : whereas, by taking good coun- 
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sel, I had got a golden guinea, the good 
opinion of my master, and the conscious- 
ness of having acted properly." 

This anecdote may serve as an encou- 
ragement to masters and servants : to 
masters who have principle enough to 
give good advice, and liberality enough 
to reward good conduct; and to servants 
\vho are industrious enough to be diligent 
in business, and prudent enough to take 
good counsel. 



PRIDE. 

In general pursuits, pride will often 
supply a stimulus to exertion. But there 
is much in its usual influence from which 
evil must result rather than good. It ever 
produces a dislike of obligation, which, in 
reference to the discovery of truth, must 
ever be exceedingly detrimental. To be 
proudly negligent of the labour of others, 
is, in such cases, to be busied with the 
alphabet of things, when we might be ac- 
quiring a mastery of their language. The 
man, moreover, who has formed an extra- 
vagant estimate of his own capability, will 
probably under-rate the effort necessary to 
success; and instead of profiting by the 
reproofs which his failures may call forth, 
will generally become indignant, warped in 
the future exercise of his judgment, and 
wedded to his mistakes, however prepos- 
terous. The history of every people is 
pregnant with the ill effects of systems and 
enterprises, which have owed their origin 
chiefly to this passion ; either in its palmy 
state, when swollen by conceptions of su- 
perior power ; or in its state of resentment, 
when wounded by opposition. In all 
matters of opinion it has been the parent 
of innumerable errors, and in social life it 
has produced all possible disorder and 
suffering. Whatever presumption has done, 
it has done as the first-bom of pride ; and 
whatever tyranny has done, it has done as 
the favoured offspring of the same parent. 

Viewed in its influence on Christianity, 
it must be apparent that the tendency of 
pride will be to give plausibleness and 
efficiency to every thing that may favour 
those elated conceptions as to the present 
condition of human nature, which persons 
of this character are ever disposed to en- 
tertain. When a man of this class is also 
a man of some benevolence, the flattering 
judgment which he has formed of himself 
may be the effect, in part, of a similar 
misconception with regard to the intellec- 
tual or the moral power of the mind in 
general ; and his persuasion will perhaps 



be, that his plea is not urged so much in 
his own behalf, as in behalf of the species. 
— Vaughan, 



. NEW PRINTIKG PRESS. 

The " Boston Mercantile Journal" de- 
scribes a new press, invented within the 
last fourteen months, by Mr. Otis Tufts, of 
Boston, America. This power press ap- 
proaches nearer perfection, says the journal, 
than any thing we have yet seen. It is ma- 
nufactured in the most neat and finished 
style, and combines all the advantages of 
oUier presses, with several improvements 
which have never before been introduced. 

In this press two friskets are used, by 
which means a person can be laying on a 
sheet at the same time that another one re- 
ceives the impression. The modes also of 
regulating the impression, and distributing 
the ink vnth greater uniformity, are very 
simple and ingenious. The machine is put 
in operation by turning a crank ; and 800 
or 1000 impressions may be worked off in 
an hour. This press is one of the most 
perfect specimens of mechanism which we 
have seen, and is worked with but little 
noise or friction. 

The first press of this description has 
been in operation for about two months, at 
the printing-office of Munroe and Francis. 



HARMONY OF NATURE. 

Oh ! there is a harmony in nature, incon- 
ceivably attuned to one glad purpose. 
Every thing in the universe has a voice, with 
which it joins in the tribute of thanksgiving. 
The whispers of the wind playing with the 
summer foliage, and its fitful meanings 
through the autumnal branches, the broken 
murmur of the stream, and the louder gush- 
ing of the waterfall, and the wide roar of 
the cataract, all speak the praises of God to 
our hearts. Who can sitby the sea-side, when 
every wave lies hushed in adoration, or falls 
upon the shore in subdued and awful 
cadence, without drinking in unutterable 
thoughts of the majesty of God ? The loud 
hosannas of ocean in the storm, and the | 
praises of God on the whirlwind, awaken 
us to the same lesson ; and every peal of the ' 
thunder is an hallelujah to the Lord of 
hosts. Oh ! there is a harmony in nature. 
The voice of every creature tells us of the 
goodness of God. It comes to us in the 
song of the birds, the deep delicious tones 
in which the wood-dove breathes out its hap- 
piness, the gracefully melting descant of the 
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nightingale, the joyous thrilling melody of 
the lark, the throstle^s wild warbling, and 
the blackbird's tender whistle, the softpiping 
of the bulfinch,the gay carol of the wren, the 
sprightly call of the goldfinch, and the gentle 
twittering of the swallow. — Miss Graham. 



SCRIPTURE EXPLANATIONS.— NO.XXIX. 

*♦ As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
pantethmy soul after thee."— Psalm xlii. 1. 

How ardent was the psalmist's desire* 
after that Divine and holy intercourse, 
** which none but they that taste it know !" 
It was the fervent prayer of a gracious soul 
after higher attainments in the Divine like- 
ness, and after a closer intercourse with the 
Divine Redeemer. Let us all earnestly 
desire this most excellent gift. To the hart, 
when hunted by its merciless pursuers, 
whether by the larger beasts of the forest, 
or by men as cruel as they, the thirst and 
exhaustion are intolerablie. Under a tro- 
pical sun, mixing with dust and glare, life 
ebbs apace, the eyes forsake their office 
or present false images, and the feet, though 
anxious to bear their load, fcdl through utter 
exhaustion. The camel, which the Arabs 
beautifully style *' the ship of the desert,'' 
is said by instinct to quicken its pace as he 
approaches the place of water, though many 
miles distant. How earnest was the desire 
of Dives for a drop of cold water to cool his 
parched tongue I little less earnest is the 
poor traveller, on eastdsi sands and under 
an eastern sun, for the precious reviving 
water-brooks, yielding only in sweetness 
and importance to the water of life. Thus 
the simile of the psalmist is full of force 
and meaning. May we feel the power of 
this pious sentiment ! and we may be as- 
sured that our desires will be all realized.— 
W, JBrotim, 



AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

While missionary exertions are being 
made on a large scale for the benefit of the 
emancipated negroes of the West Indies, 
it will be well to remember that the claims 
of Africa on christian sympathy are strong 
and urgent. The following extract from 
an American missionary report is well cal- 
culated to convince the most sceptical, of 
the existence of that wretched ignorance 
and barbarous cruelty which missionary 
labours, attended with the Divine blessing, 
are alone likely to remove. 

" Africa ! poor benighted Africa ! is look- 



ing to us, and, extending her hands^ asks 
our pity and commiseration. She has a 
heavy claim against us for injuries long con- 
tinued and severe. In common with a sin- 
ful world, has our 'nation be^n guilty of 
tearing their sons and daughters froni hei 
coast, and leading them into dire captivity. 
Still is this horrible traflSc in human blood 
carried on by some nations. Scarcely can 
a spot be found from the Senegal to the 
Congo, but what has been trodden by those 
monsters in human shape — dealers in the 
bones and sinews of our fellow-men ; while 
hardly any region has received the merciful 
visits of the missionary of salvation. Would 
it rejoice your hearts to put an end to this 
accursed traffic in human flesh ? Send 
the missionaries of Jesus to these regions 
of darkness and of blood. The king of one 
of the native tribes, in the interior of the 
western coast, literally walks to his throoe 
in human blood. His palace is paved with 
the skulls and bones of his enemies slain in 
battle, and the walls and roof are orna- 
mented with the same horrid trophies. 
The ruler of another nation sacriEced^upon 
the grave of his mother no less than three 
thousand victims, two thousand of ythffia 
were prisoners; and, not long since^ at 
the de^ of one of their sovereigna, the 
sacrifice was continued wedd]f for three 
months, slaying each time two hundred 
slaves I Do you wish to sitop these horrid 
rites, and to convert the murdeions cc»e- 
mony into habits of civilized and christian 
society ? Send then the missionary of Jesus 
to these gloomy abodes, where no sabbath 
delights, no gospel sounds, no bible en- 
lightens I Africa may thus be regenerated. '^ 



My Saviour.— -I am sure my WeU-be- 
loved is God. And when I say Christ is 
God, and my Christ \a God, I have said 
all things; I can say no more. I would I 
could build as much on this. My Christ is 
God, as it would bear : I nnght lay all the 
world upon it, John x. 28 ; Jolm i. 49 ; 
CoL i. 16, 17. — Rutherford. 

One Sin. — One leak will sink a sWp, 
and one sm will destroy a sinner, Gem, ii. 
17; Ezek. xviii. 4. — Bunyan, 
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iUSTBATfOHS — NO. X VIII. 
" And a nun ihall be ai a biding plue Bom tbt 

The evangelical prophet, in this sublime 
passage, has beflutituUy described in glow- 
Liijj imagery ihe exaltMl wwk and Divine 
sufiitiency of ihe Iledeemer. This, like oilier 
ii^sa;^e3, derives a point and an addiiional 
forcf by travelling under the sun of an 
Indian climate, the prophet, in the iirst 
pari of the passage, alludes to the terrible 
tempests which someitmea desolate these 
countries. In the year 1831, do less than 
from fifteen to twenty thousand people nere 
destroyed in Balasore district ty the tem- 
pests of October. The slitps on the coast 
were some of tliem thrown upon the shore 
by the breaking in of the sea, and after- 
vrards left dry. Almost every thing, ani- 



In vain were banks and ancient boundariei 
opposed to the wide- spreading vrateis, 
urged on by the tremendous whirlwind 
which raged. O how sweet would then 
have been a covert from the lempestl The 
next year's storm, equally dreadful, destroy- 
ed every house in the tovm i not <H)e escaped 
without injury. The judge's houBe,thouKb 
the strongest and best, withstood not the 
lerrible hurricaDe. " Men's hearts failing 
for fear, the seas and the waves thereof 
roaring." ** As a river of witter in a dry 
place," life- preserving streams, and the 
" shadow of a great rock in a weaiy land." 
Next to water and food theie is notliing like 
a shade. How it refreshes the weary pil- 
grim I Seldom do vte find in Orissa such 
a shade as the " shadow of a great rock;" 
the deep shade of a venerable tree whoM 
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tough branches have borne storms of a cen- 
tury, afford, nevertheless, an inviting retreat 
from the broiling influence of the sun. This 
passage always recurs to my mind when 
sitting in the much-desired recess. Often 
whilst sitting under some shade, surrounded 
by the naked barbarians of these deep 
jungles, I thought myself as happy as any 
man could be. Let those who know spiri- 
tually this heavenly Rock, repose under its 
shadow, secure from the tempest. May 
we build upon this Rock ; and when the 
rain comes, and the floods descend, and 
may beatupon our house, our house shall not 
ftdl, for it is founded upon a Rock. — W. 
Brown, 



DRESS. 

The coxcombry of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries must not be 
spared ; since the clergy of the time in 
tneir pulpits, and the king in council, de- 
claimed and decreed against its excesses. 
Thus, the beaux had their long-pointed 
shoes cut on the front with the rich tra- 
cery of a church window, and the points 
fast^ed to their knees by gold and silver 
chains. Their habits were of innumerable 
colours; the beard was worn long, and the 
head was embroidered with figures of ani- 
mals, which, like lappets, buttoned beneath 
the chest, and were sometimes enriched 
with jewels. The females also wore as 
many colours as possible; little caps were 
ikstened on with cords; and girdles with 
short swords hung before the stomach. 

In the fifteenth century, gowns became 
less frequent, and the skirts of the tunic 
more puckered. The sleeves were like 
those of bishops; though few of our fair 
readers, and perchance once wearers of 
bishops' sleeves, are aware that they were 
in fashion nearly three and a half centuries 
ago. The cloaks, or appendages to tunics, 
had large flaps. In this century the jacket, 
originally the same as the doublet, differed 
materially from it; for, at this time, both 
were often worn together; then the jacket 
served as an upper tunic, and, like the 
doublet, it eventually lost its proper name, 
and is now called a coat. The breeches 
or hose were tight, the sleeves of the 
doublets were pinked to show the shirt, 
and the men wore their hair very long. 
Strutt, however, says, at the end of 
this century, the dress was exceedingly 
absurd and fantastical, so that it was dif- 
ficult to distinguish one sex from the other. 
The men wore petticoats over their lower 
clothing; their doublets were laced in front, I 



like a woman's stays, across a stomacher, 
and their gowns were opf-n in front, above 
and below the girdle. The coxcombry of 
the two preceding centuries was almost 
exceeded in the present. Beaux wore a 
boot on one leg, and a stocking on the 
other ; and winter mantles, with sleeves 
that hung down to the ground, and licked 
up the dirt of the streets. The borders of 
these habits were frequently embroidered 
with verses of Latin, hymns or psalms in 
gold, and the garment itself was sometimes 
of red and white silk. 

Among the female fashions, were outer 
corsets or boddiced waists, and enormous 
trains to the gowns, which were discon- 
tinued for borders about the middle of the 
century. There were two peculiar bead- 
dresses : one was the horned, of two ele- 
vations, like a heart in cards, with the bot- 
tom cut off, as shown on a monumental 
brass of Maud, wife of John Fosbrok,* in 
Cranford Church, Northamptonshire ; 
this lady having been nurse to King Henry 
VI. The other extraordinary head-dress 
was the steeple-fashion : so immoderately 
high and broad was this head-gear worn, 
that we read of the doors of state apart- 
ments being raised and widened, in 1416, 
that the head-dresses of the company might 
have room to enter. The fabnc was sup- 
ported by a horn on each side, and from 
each top was suspended a silken streamer, 
which fluttered in the wind, or crossed the 
breast, and was tied to the arm. 

In this century should not, however, be 
forgotten the common bonnet, that is, one 
with shades over the cheeks, which now 
first appears. Shoes also were regularly 
manufactured, and the Cordwainers' Com- 
pany incorporated in 1410: the oueen of 
Richard ii. introduced the pikea shoes, 
with chains, &c., and Edward iv. pro- 
claimed that beaks of skin and boots 
should not exceed two inches in length, 
upon pain of cursing by the clergy, and a 
fine of twenty shillings ; and any cord- 
wainer that "shod" any man or woman on 
the Sunday was to pay thirty shillings. 
The piked shoe next gave way to the ro- 
sette fastening. Ribands of every colour, 
except white, the emblem of the depress- 
ed house of York, were had in esteem; 
but the red, like the house of Lancaster, 
held the pre-eminence ; thus denoting the 
antique origin of the rosette of our day, 
from the full-blown riband rose of the 

• Ancestrix of the Rev. Tomas Dudle Fosbrok, 
to whose valuable •* Ehcyclopsdia of Antiqiutiea,"* 
we are indebted for many of the leading facts of the 
present paper. 
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house of Tudor. Representations of ladies 
io hunting-dresses at this period differ but 
little from the present riding-habit : one 
bears a bow in her hand and a quiver of 
arrows at her side, and another has a horn 
resembling a bugle, slung from the right 
shoulder across to the left side. — Domestic 
Life in England. 



CHEMISTRY.— No. XVIII. 
SALTS. — NO. II. 

The salts formed by carbonic acid are 
called carbonates. If sulphuric acid be 
poured on any of these salts, they will effer- 
vesce, and evolve carbonic acid. Many of 
them are found abundantly in a native 
state; particularly carbonate of lime, of 
which chalk, limestone, and marble are 
varieties. Among the carbonates we may 
mention that of potash, usually called salt 
of tartar; the carbonate of ammonia, the 
common smelling salt ; and the carbonates 
of soda, barytes, strontites, and magnesia. 
The carbonic acid will also combine with 
copper, tin, and other metals. 

As the salts that are formed by chlorine 
were not described when that substance 
was treated of, they may be here mentioned. 
The chlorates are a remarkable class of 
salts, possessing properties that distinguish 
them from all others. When raised to a 
high temperature, in connexion with a com- 
bustible body, they explode with great 
violence by friction, and sometimes without 
any mechanical force. When mixed with 
sulphur and charcoal, they produce the 
most dreadful explosions; while, in some 
instances, they have nearly proved fatal to 
those who have experimented on them. 
The chlorates are capable of being dissolved 
in water. Chlorine combines with potash, 
soda, lime, and magnesia. 

The Fluaies, so named from their base, 
fluoric acid, are capable of decomposition 
by sulphuric acid, and yield a vapour that 
has the property of corroding glass. They 
are not altered by the application of heat, 
and are scarcely soluble in water. The 
fluates of lime, soda, ammonia, and alum- 
nia, are the most important. 

The BoRACic Salts, called borates, are 
all capable of being melted into glass. By 
mixing them with differient metallic oxides, 
glass of various colours may be made. 
They are not subject to decomposition from 
heat. The borates of barytes, lime^ mag- 
nesia, and potash, and the sub-borate of 
soda, called in commerce borax, are the 
most important. 



The Arsenic Salts, or AiibEKiATEs, 
when heated with cliarcoal, yield arsenic, 
which may be known by its peculiar smell, 
resembling that of garlic. We have also 
the arsenites, the tungstastes, the acetates, 
the tartrates, the citrates, the camphorates, 
and the prussiates. Many of the salts have 
been formed by the chemist, but can be 
applied to no particular use ; while others, 
with those that are of native production, 
are of the greatest importance in domestic 
economy, medicine, the arts, and chemical 
examination. 

Salts are distinguished from each other 
by their taste, and their power of resisting 
or yielding to the effects of heat ; but more 
especially by the form of their crystals. 
We may here make a few remarks in rela- 
tion to the phenomena of crystallization. 
All persons must have observed the variety 
of form assumed by different bodies when 
in a crystallized state ; some having four, 
others six, eight, or more sides. Crystal- 
lization may be defined, in general terms, as 
the regular figures which bodies assume 
when their particles have full liberty to 
combine according to the laws of cohesion. 
An example of crystallization may be shown 
by a very simple experiment. Take a 
small quantity of sulphate of soda, (Glaubei 
salt,) and after having dried it thoroughly, 
dissolve it in about three times its bulk of 
hot water. When perfectly dissolved, set 
the solution aside to cool, and the salt will 
gradually separate itself from the super- 
fluous water, and form itself into crystals ; 
or, if the water that has not combined with 
the salt be evaporated, a solid crystallized 
substance will be presented. 

Bodies are crystallized both by solution 
and by fusion. Some of them will dissolve 
only in hot water, others in water at any 
temperature. The more gradually the pro- 
cess proceeds, the more regular will be the 
form of the crystals ; but perfect rest will 
sometimes prevent the formation of crystals. 
The presence of atmospheric air is neces- 
sary during the act of crystallization ; and 
even light has a tendency to accelerate the 
process. The water that combines with 
any substance, and forms part of the crys« 
tallized body, is called the water of crystal- 
lization; and the residue is called mother 
water ; some bodies combine with a small 
portion of water, while others unite with 
considerably more than their own weight of 
that fluid. 

When a salt has the property of absorb- 
ing water from the atmosphere, it is said to 
be deliquescent ; and wnen it parts with 
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its water of crystalli ration, and iaIU into coffee shnih, while the widely circuialed 

powder, it is said lo be efflorescent. femeof the Peruvian bark and ipe<acuanhs. 

Some salts have the power of mutually establishes iw claim to the highest degree of 

destroying each other; an effect that is medical reputation. Nor is the elegance of 

always produced when the acid of one has the foliaue and the fragrance of the flowers 

a stronger affinity for the base of the other less entitled to estimation. From xbtae 

than for that to which it is united ; or, in minute specks in the mighty expanse of the 

other words, when the two acids mutually Southern Pacific, the (Satdenia breathes a 

satiacl their bases from each other. In this delightful perfume towelcome the sea-fenng 

case two new salu must necesiarily be pro- man as he approaches their coral shores; 

duced, and the operation itself is termed while every grove and thicket in the larger 

double decomposidon. islands presents fresh specimens of this 

never-ending family, to entertain and punle 

*~~ the botanist. For, though the characters 

nisroNTEUT "*''='' connect them with the family before 

DISCONTENT. ^ ^ ^^j ^j understood, yet such 

Beg of God a meek and quiet spirit, which j^ ^^^j^ gfl}^^, ^^,1, ^ach other, that the col- 
is of so ^real price in the sight of God ; and lector findsit extremely difficult to ascertain 
watch after your prayers, not only how the ^y^^^J, differences, with that confidence which 
Lord answers, but how you endeavour. ((,g j„,nd feels when satisfied with its own 
He [hat prays against discontent, binds conclusion". We have dius laken a tran- 
himself to watch and strive against it, or else g^^^j glimpse of the value of the rubiacere as 
his prayers are sin. Beg an humble heart jjgiding articles of diet, medicine, and per- 
of God ; the humble man is seldom discon- fy^^ert • we may now add a fourth ground 



I, he thinks that the least of 



;st— their 



good enough for the chief of sinners. Here („ that well-known dye, the madder, is the 



me : any thing short of hell is mercy ; if I ^^ole family, which takes its general de- 
have but bread to eat, and raiment to put on, nnj^ination rabiaees, from the relationship 
it is good fare for such an one as I. And then ^^j ,^5 various membeis have to the 
beg a mortified heart to all that is m the j„()ia tinctorum The general chaiaclera 
world. When the heart is dead to the ^^gj^j j„ ^ ^|jj „|,ich forms a crown 
world, worldly troubles do not trouble. He j^^ j^ ^f j^e germen ; a corolla, com- 
that 11 dead to the world will save his bones ^ ^f ^^^ ^^ [j^g petals, somelimps 
whole : when crosses, straits, and troubles ^^^p^ j,„j[gj ,(, ^^^^ („her below ; for which 
come upon him ; it may be said of such a ,^^o„ j, ;g sometimes called a mooopeta- 
one, " Yonder man is dead already to the ^^^^ corolla. The stamens are alternate 
world, his heart is crucified lo Kj he feels „j^ ^j correspond in number with the 
nDthiDgsoastobedistemperedhyit."When uni,ed petals. The numbers of the essen- 
we atrip dead men, they struggle not ; we ,ij] ^ts just stated, laken in company 
may take all, they are not ttou bled at it. „i,h the inferior position of thegermen, lead 
O b^ such a heart, that God may do what ,ije ^j^j ^f (he botanist, in surveybg a 
he will with thee, that bis will may be done ; strange plant, 10 suspect that it belongs to 
and this prayer will procure patience and ^^ rubiaceee. For further satistaction, he 
help agamst discontent.— Se^fc. ^^^ pg„ examine the seed ; when, if he 
is right in his conclusion, an elegant little 
leaf will be found imbedded in the homy 
BOTANY.— No. XII. or fleshy substance of the seed. The 
RUBiACEi ^^^ o' '^^ cofffee, when recent, affbrds a 
beautiful example of this peculiar trait io 
This is one of the most copious and the history of the rubiaceie. In the miOdle 
most interesting orders to be met with in of a homy substance, a little pale-coloured 
the whole comfiass of botanical science, leaf is found, of a very ciact and finished 
A magnilicenl assortment of genera, distri- workmanship. This little leaf is no other 
buted over all the parallels of latitude withm than what is called the embryo, which fos- 
the torrid and temperate zones, related to tering nature has'lodged in a bed of future 
each other by points of great simplicity, is nounshmenl for its use in germination. 
here presented to us. It embraces shrubs This homy substance, which, in fcientific 
whicli, in reference to households, are of Ihe languaKe, is called the nlhiimen, form-, the 
highest importance; as, for example, the material of which our coffee is made. 
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The English plants, which belongtothis 
ramily, are in appearance of a humblecde- 
scrlption. The flowers are small, white or 
yellow. The divisiona of the delicate co- 
rolla form a cross, and alternate with four 
minute stamens. The leaves are narrow, and 
placed in whorls about the joints of the 
stem, like the spokes of a wheel. The 
most common example is the cleavers or 
clivers, found on every dilch-bank through- 
out the summer. It is often employed 
in medicine by the London practitiooera, 
who send messengers to collect it in the 
fields. Il has obtained the name of cleavers, 
from its propensity to lay hold on the skin 
OT clothes, by means of the little hooked 
points with whichits e«enial surface is over- 
spread. There are twelve other species be- 
longing to this genus, which may all be 
known by the whorl of narrow leaves at the 
joinls,whichvaryin number accor.linglo the 
species, and the little cross-shaped blossom. 
Among them is the yellow bedslraw, (gaU- 
um verum,) knovm by its profusion of yellow 
flowers.anditsnaiTOwlhread-like leaves. In 
fact, ilie shape of the flower and the posi- 
tion of the leaves will always pouit them 
out to tlie collector. The following is a 
representation of the atperula odorata, or 



growmg in the open glades and grassy path- 
ways of our woods and copses. The leaves 
are placed like eight radiating spokes round 
each joint of the stem. The llowera are 
small, and arranged in straggling clusters. 
An agreeable perfume ii bnathed from the 
whole plant. 

We shall subjoin a short list of ex- 
amples of such as occm* most frequently. 
They may he known from members of 
any other bmily in this country by the 
position in which the leaves grow; and, 
as we have before stated, the cross-shaped 
ftower. A spontaneous effort to make our- 
selves ^miliar with the particular forms 
and differences of this group of obvious 
but interesting plants, would often dispel the 
vapours, and drive unprofitable thoughts 
and anxieties from the mind. Experience 
teaches us,that there is nothing so wholesome 
jaded understanding as a change of 
employment; and, independent of the intel- 
lectual gain, it is generally far more refresh- 
ing than any merely idle amusement that can 
be devised to entertain iL 

GaUum aparine, cleavers or clivers, — 
Stem, leaves, and seeds adhere to the clothes 
when the plant is touched. 

Ga&utn crudalum, yellow- crossed wort. 
— I'lowera golden-yellow, leaves and stem 
rough. Leaves in fours. 

Galium taialUe. — Remarkable for its 
weak, straggling, and its nunierous milk- 
white flowen ; on heaths. 

Sherardia onvniit, little field madder- 
Minnie blue and purple flowers; found 
amongst springing com. 

Raim liiu-torum. — F'owers yellow and 
berries black ; in the soi.th of England, 



aiveet-scentcd wuodroof; 



One monday morning, as I had just 
poured out my aunt's second cup of coflee, 
a note waj brought to me from Mrs. Sel- 
win, entreating my assistance to purchase 
a mangle for a poor woman, whose hus- 
band had lately died of the cholera, and 
who vias left with five little children. I 
closed the note with feelings of sorrowful 
regret; for my quarterly allovrance was re- 
duced 10 two sovereigns, and with tliem I 
was gomg that morning to buy my winter 
dress. Without speaking, 1 gave the note 
ly aunt ; who, after she had perused it, 



gave 






3-" 

" Well, my deai 



, Oat Ics 
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'* I have it not in my power to give any 
thing, aunt." 

I then explained the state of my finances. 
She made no remark, while the servant re- 
moved the break&st things. As usual, I 
then placed the work-table before her, and 
was preparing to answer Mrs. Selwin*s 
note, when my aunt, suddenly laying down 
the scissors, (with which she was cutting out 
the sleeve of a baby's frock for the Friendly 
Society basket,) said, ''Ellen, I have 
just thought of a way in which you can 
help this poor widow." I turned from my 
desk in joyful surprise, ''What is it, aunt ?" 

" How many yards of silk will you re- 
quire for your dress, Ellen ?" 

" Thirteen : but what has that to do 
with the mangle, aunt?'' 

" Thirteen ! that is a vast quantity for 
a slight figure such as yours.'' ^ 

" I can't possibly do with less, aunt." 

" How much was necessary two years 
ago?" 

" About nine or ten would have been 
sufficient then." 

" Well, Ellen, instead of buying thir- 
teen yards, make ten do : and calculating 
it at three shillings and sixpence per yard, 
you will have ten shillings to give for the 
mangle." 

" Dear aunt, indeed ten will never 

dn " 

•'Why not?" . 

" You were as tall three years ago as 
you are now : it is only putting a yard less 
in each sleeve, and a breadth less in the 
skirt ; and it will do very well." 

" Why, aunt, I should be quite a fright : 
1 should be ashamed to show my face." 

" No one thought you a fright three 
years ago, Ellen; and we need not be 
ashamed of anything but sin." 

" Bat, my dear aunt, you seem to forget 
that the fashion is so entirely changed." 

" Fashion, Ellen ! What has a christian 
woman to do with fashion ?" 

" You would not surely, aunt, wish me 
to be so particular, so singular in my ap- 
pearance ; so very unlike the rest of the 
world ?" 

" The world ! what have you to do with 
the world ? Does not the Bible say, ' They 
are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world,' John xvii. 14 : * Love not the 
world, neither the things that are in the 
world. If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. For all that is 
in the world, the lust of the flesh, and the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is not 
of the Father, but is of the world. And the 
world passeth away, and the lust thereof; 



but he that doeth the will of God, abideth 
for ever,' 1 John ii.l5 — 17 : — ' Be not con- 
formed to this world, but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind,' Rom.xii.2. 
In 1 Tim. ii. 9, there is this command, 
' That women adorn themselves in modest 
apparel, with shamefacedness and sobriety ;' 
mark the expression, Ellen, — 'not with 
broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly 
array.' Note, again, child, the word coslfy, 
' but (which becometh women professing 
godliness) with good works.' And you 
ought not to shrink at the thought of being 
particular, when you read in scripture, that 
the Lord's people are to be a peculiar peo- 
ple ; very peculiar. Listen, Ellen. Again 
she read, ' For thou art a holy people unto 
the Lord thy God, and the Lord hath 
chosen thee to be a peculiar people unto 
himself," Deut. xx. 14. Again, ' Who 
gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people, zealous of good works.' 
Tit. ii. 14. Again, in 1 Peter, ii. 9, ' But 
ye are a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, an holy nation, a peculiar people; that 
ye should show forth the praises of him who 
hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.' Ellen, our religion is 
but a name, unless it has a transforming 
power, a practical influence on our habits, 
our tastes, our tempers, our desires ; it is 
only a form unless body, soul, and spirit 
are brought into obedience to the gospel o' 
Christ." 

" I think, aunt, you are too strict; you 
require too much." 

" My child, it is not what I require, it 
is what God, your Saviour, requires." 
Again she opened the sacred volume: 
' Then said Jesus unto his disciples, If 
any man will come afler me, let him deny 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow 
me,' " Matt. xvi. 24. 

" But, aunt, this is a thing of so little 
importance ; such a trifle I" 

" The more easy for you to perform : 
were you, like many of the primitive chris- 
tians, obliged to change your soft attire, 
and to be clothed in sheep-skins and goat- 
skins, there would be stronger cause for re- 
luctance." 

" Well, aunt, I will consult with the 
dress-maker, and ask her if she cannot 
contrive to — " 

" Ask your own heart, consult the word 
of God, child. Dare you be unfeithful to 
your duty, wound your conscience, and 
deprive yourself of the holy joy of relieving 
a poor fellow-creature — ^nay, more, a disci- 
ple of Christ — for the paltry, the despi- 
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cable consideration of having a few more 
gathers in your sleeve, or a few more folds 
in your petticoat?*' 

*^ Hush ! hush ! dear aunt, say no more> 
I entreat ; you have conquered." 

" No, Ellen, not I ; but if the grace of 
God has triumphed over worldly lusts and 
vanity, give the glory to Him to whom 
alone all praise is due.'' And as she spake 
she pressed her faded lips upon my glow- 
ing cheek, and tenderly folded me to her 
aged bosom. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 



HINTS TO TRAVELLERS. 

How may a professing christian best 
defend himself against the danger of evil 
company ? 

The writer of the following remarks 
has to regret not having always acted 
upon the principles he recommends, yet, 
when he has done it, he has uniformly 
found them availing. 

1. Look to God in secret prayer. 
Pray to be kept from the contagion of 
the company that you are in. Beg that 
you may " have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness ; but rather 
reprove them.'* By fellowship, the apos- 
tle means friendly and cordial intercourse 
and pleasure. We are cautioned against 
'^ foolish talking, iilthiness, and jesting f 
and, " if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
not." Now, prayer will enable us to act 
agreeably to tnese exhortations. Prayer 
is our best weapon ; and can be success- 
fully used when our companions are not 
aware of it. 

2. Never be ashamed of your profes- 
sion. You are not ashamed of telling 
what your secular profession or trade may 
be ; then, why be ashamed to say that 
you profess Christianity ? If others see 
you sneak, as they call it, and that you 
wish to conceal your real character, it 
will only make them the more impudent 
and wicked. How often have christians, 
in some companies, permitted a succession 
of indecent songs, toasts, and volleys of 
oaths, merely because they wanted a 
little timely courage in chefiing them at 
first ! The righteous shouk l as bold as 
a lion ! 

3. Imitate the frankness and zeal of the 
wicked. As soon as some men get into a 
coach, or arrive at an inn, they almost im- 
mediately display their colours, and avow 
themselves the servants of sin; they are 



impatient till they have opened their cha- 
racter; they give awful evidence that they 
are children of darkness. Why then should 
we be ashamed of being known as the child- 
ren of light ? Their consciences tell them 
that ours is the most honourable charac* 
ter ; and yet we are afraid of receiving the 
honour they are obliged to give us. We 
may assert our characters, by politely 
checking the first improper remark, or re- 
proving the first swearer we hear. If we 
were to begin singing hymns, or talking 
directly on religion, when we entered into 
company, how many a reproof, and oath 
too, should we have for our pains ! and 
yet we let sinners play their parts with 
impunity ! Whole companies nave been 
silenced by a well-timed reproof. If 
a rebuke loses its ef^'ect, which is seldom 
the case, have the manliness to quit the 
company as soon as convenient ; and the 
sooner the better, for this will put a keener 
edge upon your reproof than staying 
among them. 

Lastly. Be beforehand with your com- 
pany, when it can be done with propriety. 
Take an early opportunity of dropping 
a moral or serious remark, and it will ope- 
rate in the way you wish it. A person 
was once in a coach, when it stopped to 
take up a gentleman, who had the appear- 
ance of being a clergyman. Silence was 
observed for some time, particularly by 
a loquacious swearing passenger. At 
length the supposed clergyman began to 
talk; and, at intervals, introduced im- 
proper words into his discourse. This 
opened the lips of the other ; and he could 
then swear and talk nonsense with all 
the sanction he required. Another in- 
stance was this : A gentleman in a 
coach began his conversation by boasting 
of the plenty and pposperity we enjoyed 
as a nation; adding, " We want for 
nothing." — " No, sir," said a minister 
pleasantly, " we want nothing but grati- 
tude to God." This timely hint took the 
company by surprise ; and he found them 
very decentcompanions till they separated. 
1 cannot conclude without recommend- 
ing to travellers to carry a parcel of reli- 
gious tracts with them ; such as " A Dia- 
logue between a Traveller and Yourself," 
" On the Sabbath," " On Swearing," &c. 
These, offered to fellow-travellers, left at 
inns, given to waiters, &c, miffht be at- 
tended with great good, and help to 
counteract the prodigious evil communi- 
cated by profane and wicked men on their 
journeys. A Fellow-Traveller. 
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mitable paddle ; and all the ingenuily of 
the preseut day, exeriul to improve our 
steam-bo^lt, makes nothing to approach it. 
The fleioT tendon of the toei of the duck 
ii so directed over the heads of the bonea 
of the thigh and leg, that it ia made tight 
when the creature bends its leg, and is re- 
laxed when the leg ig stretched out. When 
(he bird diawa its Tool up, the toes are 
drawn together in consequence of the beni 
poiiiioQ of the boties of the leg pressing on 
the tendon. When, on the contrary, it 
pushes the leg out straight, in niaking the 
stroke, tlie tendons are relieved from the 
pressure of the heel-bone, and the toes are 
permitted to be fully extended, and m the 
same lime expanded, so [hat the web be- 
tween them meets the resistance of a large 
volume of water.— £ijrrf Brovgham. 



ipcded to operate, in their full force, 
regard to Christianity. Among the 
ems of opinion, or codes of obligation 
:h [pan has devised, there is uo one 
has not been grossly misinlerpreted 
misapplied, nor that has not been 
liderubly mutilated and mixi-d up with 
ign and contradictory matters ; in other 
is, corrupted. And when the philo- 
ler shall have detected and examined 
he causes pTodu(une this eifect on the' 
ems originating with men, we are pre- 
:d to show, that to the whole influence 
ivery one of these Christianity is ex- 
^d ; and to contend, as a consequence, 
nothing can be more at variance 
I sound philosophy, or with the word 
iod, than to make that a reason for 
iticisui in one of these cases, which 
lever sa admitted in the other. — 



COftRUPTIONS Ol 

That the corruptions of Christianity 
have been itijurioua to its interests, is but 
too manifest, whether we look to the past 
or the present. Men who distinguish be- 
tween other things and their abuses, 
bring not tlieir wonted fairness and dis- 
crimination to the history and circum- 
stances of our holy rpligion. They do 
not hold astronomy responsible for the 
frauds of the astrologer, nor cheinistry for 
the dteamsofthe alchemist. They admit 
that a science may be sound In its prin- 
riples, while many of its votaries are 
deticientin intelligence; and that a system 
may be pure, while many who profess it 
are far from immaculate. But with respect 
to revealed religion, another rule would 
seem to have been tacilly agreed upon. 
Here the fault of the professor is com- 
monly assumed as belonging to the thing 
Erufesed; and a degenerate community, 
>^arin<f the christian name, be(K>mes a 
sort ol demonstration against the preten- 
sions of Christianity. Many also, whose 
sense of justice is not so depraved as to 
admit that they should become examples 
of this dis'ngenuousness, are, nevertheless, 
otlen iufluenced by it, and to a degree 
which I hoy little suspect. 

Now, we take strong exception to this 
conduct, and on the obvious ground, that 
the causes, deep-lail in human nature, 
and inwrought with all the forms of social 
existence, by which every ihing on earth 
has been made subject to Inquiry, should 



' in the heat of summer, we descend into 
ve, we become sensible that we are 
iiuided by a cold atmosj^re ; but if 
le rigour of a frosty winter ne descettd 
tlie same cave, we are conscious of the 
ence of a vraim atmosphete. Now a 
nomeler suspended in the cave, on each 
lese o<xasions, vrill show exactly the 
: temperature; and, in &ct, the air of 
ave mainlaitis nearly the same tempe- 
'e at all seasons of the year. The body, 
3ver, being in the one case removed 
a warm atmosphere into a cold one, 
in the other case from a very cold ai- 
jhere into one of a higher lempeiatuie, 
mes, in the latter case, sensible of 
nth, and iu the foritier, of cold. 



MTH, — All my hope as (o freedom 
[hat darkness vthich is njj burden, ia 
Christ's prophetical office, and my 
! of fieedom trom the guilt, pollution, 
power of sin, and acceplatl<}D with 
, arises from his kingly and prieslly 
•a. In one word, I have no hopes at 
— but oa\j 
leipect 

am the least drop of water, to the im* 
> riches of glory, Luke xxiv. 45 i 
. viii. 6 ; Heb. ix. 2B. —Hal^imrlom. 
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Professor Kidd bas collected ui ia- 
teresting: account of the cocoa-nut tree ; to 
all the particulare of which the writer can 
add hia testiuionj, having had manj op- 
portunities of witnessing its extensive 
uaefulneis and application in the various 
ialands of the Pacific. One valuable pro- 
perty not full; mentioned in this descrip- 
tion is, that the juice contained within 
the shell, just as it begins to deposit a white 
albuminous cream upon the inside of its 
tenement, has, when no water could be 
obtained, often allayed the traveller's 
thirst and recruited bis strength. In that 



stage of the fruit, the cream mendoned 
above, said to be albuminous, from iti 
reaemblance to the white of an egg, i* 
very nutritious and easy of digeition, tta 
the writer has often experienced. Some- 
times, when the sun ia admitted to bear 
upon it, from which it is gBiier»Ily 
screened by the leaves, the juice is in a 
state of fermentation, which gives k 
sharpness to the taate which is very plea- 
ing. The Tahitian females use the oil 
made from the nut for the hair ; but as it 
soon turns rancid, a stranger, when ha 
approaches their dwellings, soon finds that 
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he and hU Indian hosts enlertain very 
different notions respecting the choice of 
perfumerj. 



We here give a drawing of a piece of 
the cocoa nut, to exhibit the situation and 
form of the embryo, or that minute germ 
ftnd first principle of vegetable existence, 
which will expand by means of the albu- 
men or meat of the nut, and attain two 
or three feet in length without any other 
nourishment. 

Botanists, afler Linnasus, call all fruit 
resembling plums, drupes. A drupe con- 
Bists of an external skin Aake the damson 
for example) or cuticle, then a pulpy layer 
cidled the flesh, next a hard nut at puta- 
■ men, and lastly the seed. The cocoa-nut 
is a drupe ; and if we take a recent speci- 
men, we hare first a thin skin or cuticle, 
then B fieshy layer, breaking ultimately by 
drying into woody fibres ; next a *ard 
shell ; and lastly the seed, which only lines 
the internal cavity of the nut. 

Professor Kidd says, "Among the vege- 
table productions of coral islands, the co- 
coa-nut tree stands pre-eminent in value; 
containing in itself nearly all those import- 
ant properties which ere found at large 
in that natural femily of plants, the palms ; 
and valuable indeed are those properties, 
if we may rely on the accounts whicb 
have been given of them by different 
authors; and the trutli of those accounts 
there ia no sufficient reason to doubt. 
Johnston, speaking of the abundance of 
the cocoa-nut tree in India, where he 
says it occurs to a greater extent than 
the olive in Spain or the willow in Hol- 
land, affirms that there is no part of the 
tree which is not applied to some useful 
purpose. Not only the cabins of the 
poorer natives, but large houses are con- 
structed entirely with materials afforded 
by this tree ; the truok, when split, sup- 
plying rafters, &c. ; and the leaves, 
when plaited, making roofs and walls, 
which are impervious to wind and rdn. 



of Johnston ia confirmed 
by captain Seely, in liis arcount of Ellon, 
who says that, 'when he was stationed 
at Goa, in 1819, he lived, as many others 
did, in a cocoa-nut-leaf house ; and that 
although the period was in the very height 
of the monsoon, and the house was on the 
sea-coast, it was comfortable and warm.' 
He believes that not a nail was used In 
the whole building : the rafters and sup- 
porters, &c., were fastened on with string 
made of the fibrous envelope of the cocua- 
nut shell ; the wood was the tree itself; 
the roof, walls, doors, and windows were 
the leaf. From the same authority we 
leam that the fibres, enveloping the shell 
of the nut, may be woven into a caUe, 
by which ships of seventy-four guns have 
safely rode out heavy gales of vriud, when 
European cables have parted." 

" Jn the ' Wemerian Memoirs,' vol. v. 
p. 107, &c., is a very interesting account of 
the cocoa-nut tree; in which the author 
states that it will grow on the sand of the 
sea-shore, where scarcely any thing else 
will vegetate." 

" From other sources we leam that this 
tree bears fruit twice or thrice in the year ; 
that the half-ripe nut contains sometimes 
three or four pints of clear aqueous fluid, fra- 
grant, and pleasant to the taste ; and that 
the nut itself, from its highly nutritious 
qualities, is used as an aliment in all inter- 
tropical countries. In the volume of the 
' Wernerian Memoirs,' above mentioned, 
it is said that in 1813 the number of cocoa 
trees cultivated in Ceylon, along a line 
of coast of about one hundred and eighty- 
four miles, was ten millions, and that that 
number was increased in the following 
years. It is also stated that it is fruitful 
from its eighth to its sixty-fourth year, and 
sometimes bears from eighty to one hun- 
dred nuts annually ; thai elephants are fed 
on cocoa-nut leaves; and that the ashes of 
the tree contain so great a proportion of 
potash, that the native washermen of 



tom. vii. p. 297, Sic, it is stated, that, as 
in other palms, if the extremity of the 
sheath from whence the flowers of the 
cocoa arise be cut ofl' while young, a 
white sweet liquor distils from it, which 
is used extensively as a beverage in India 
under the name of palm wine ; that this 
liquor, if concentrated by boiling, deposits 
& sugar ; that if exposed to the air, it ac- 
quires vinous properties at the end of 
twelve hours, and at the end of twenty- 
four hours becomes vinegar; that an oil 
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may be obtained from the nut, which is not 
inferior to sweet-almond oil, and which is 
used almost exclusively in India, and 
that the shell is formed into cups and 
various other small articles," 



OUR LIMITED KNOWLEDGE. 

There is a striking contrast to be ob- 
served between the creature and the Creator. 
The person who vdshes to attain to an ex- 
alted character in the literary world must 
make known his acquirements to others. 
How exactly opposite to this are the means 
adopted by Jehovah to promote his glory ; 
for it is the glory of God to conceal from 
our view, whilst in this world, many things 
respecting his own nature, the mode of his 
existence, concerning the union of the Divine 
and human nature in the person of Christ, 
also the economy of his providence, and 
many things connected with a future state of 
existence. These things we know not now, 
but we shall know hereafter; and the conceal- 
ment of them from our view in the present 
state, illustrates the glory of his character. 
This it does by showing his superiority to all 
created intelligences : were it not for this, 
the christian graces of faith, patience, and 
humility, would not be in such lively exer- 
cise. Besides, in the present state, we 
should be unable to bear further manifesta- 
tions of them. Christ declared, " I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now ;" and had all the 
circumstances of our lives been told us when 
first entered on, we should have been over- 
whelmed with the view; whilst, on the 
other hand, had all the glory of the future 
state been fully revealed to us, we should be 
so overcome by it, as to be unable to attend 
to the duties of our stations. Let us, then, 
be grateful to God for what he has revealed 
to us in his word, submit to his authority, 
and live to his glory. C. J. M. 



STABILITY OF THE PLANETARY SYSTEM. 

Let us observe the structure of the pla- 
netary system. There is one particular 
arrangement which produces a certain ef- 
fect, namely, the stability of the system; 
produces it in a manner peculiarly adapted 
for perpetual [duration, and produces it 
through the agency of an influence quite 
universal, pervading all space, and equally 
regulating the motions of the smallest par- 
ticles of matter, and of its most prodigious 
masses. This arrangement consists in mak- 
ing the planets move in orbits more or less 



elliptical, but not differing materially from 
circles, with the sun near the centre, re- 
volving almost in one plane of motion, and 
moving in the same direction ; those whose 
eccentricity is the most considerable having 
the smallest masses, and the larger ones 
deviating hardly at all from the circular 
path. The influence of gravitation, which • 
is inseparably connected vdth all matter, 
as far as we know, extends over the whole 
of this system ; so that all those bodies 
which move round the sun, twenty- three 
planets including their satellites, and six or 
seven comets, are continually acted upon 
each by two kinds of force ; the original 
projection, which sends them forward, and 
is accompanied with a similar, and proba* 
bly a coeval rotatory motion in some of 
them round their axis, and the attraction 
of each towards every other body ; which 
attraction produces three several effects ; 
consolidating the mass of each, and, in 
conjunction with the rotatory motion, mould- 
ing their forms ; retaining each planet in its 
orbit round the sun, and each satellite in 
its orbit round the planet ; altering or dis- 
turbing what would be the motion of each 
round the sun, if there were no other bo- 
dies in the system to attract and <iisturb. 
Now it is demonstrated by the strictest jpix>- 
cess of mathematical reasoning, that 1$^ 
result of the whole of these mutual actions^ 
proceeding from the universal influence of 
gravitation, must necessarily, in conse-. 
quence of the peculiar arrangement which 
has been described of the orbits and masses, 
and in consequence of the law by which 
gravitation acts, produce a constant altera- 
tion in the orbit of each body ; which alter- 
ation goes on for thousands of years, very 
slowly, making that orbit bulge, as it were, 
until it reaches a certain shape, when the 
alteration begins to take the opposite direc- 
tion, and for an equal number of years 
goes on constantly, as it were, flattening 
the orbit, till it reaches a certain shape, 
when it stops, and then the bulging again 
begins; and that this alternate change of 
bulging and flattening must go on for ever 
by the same law, without ever exceeding 
on either side a certain point. All changes 
in the system are thus periodical, and 
its stability is completely secured. It 
is manifest that such an arrangement is 
conducive to such a purpose, and so cer- 
tainly accomplishing that purpose, could 
only have been made with ^e express de- 
sign of attaining such an end ; that some 
Power exists capable of thus producing 
such wonderful order, so marvellous and 
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wholly admirable a harmony, out of such 
numberless disturbances ; and that this 
power was actuated by the intention of 
producing this effect. The reasoning upon 
this subject, I have observed, is purely 
mathematical ; but the facts respecting the 
system on which all the reasoning rests are 
known to us by induction alone ; conse- 
quently the grand truth respecting the secu- 
lar disturbance, or the periodicity of the 
changes in the system ; that discovery 
which makes the glory of Lagrange and 
La Place, and constitutes the triumph of 
the integral calculus, whereof it is the fruit, 
and of the most patient course of astrono- 
mical observation whereon the analysis is 
grounded, may most justly be classed as a 
truth, both of the mixed mathematics and 
of natural theology. 



INSECTS.— No. XLI. 
{Smell.) 

That insects have the sense of smell is 
indisputable. Red! ascertained that no 
maggots are ever generated except from 
eggs laid by the parent flies ; for when he 
carefully covered up pieces of meat wiih 
silk or paper, sealed down with wax, no 
maggots were seen ; and that the parent 
flies attracted by the smell of the covered 
meat, not unfrequently laid their eggs on 
the outside of the paper or silk : thus de- 
ceived by the very sense that was given to 
direct their instinct. 

In the case of bees, the odour of honey 
produces the most obvious result. John 
Hunter mentions that he has seen great 
commotion produced in a recent swarm, 
in wet weather, when he supposed the 
bees to have been himgry, by placing 
honey on the floor of a glass hive, which 
gave him a good opportunity of observing 
their proceedings. All of them appeared 
to be eagerly on the scent, and ieven those 
which were weak and hardly able to 
crawl, threw out their tongues as far as 
possible to get at the honey. The observ- 
ations of Huber are still more interesting. 

"In order," he says, "to ascertain 
whether the appearance of the flowers or 
the odour of the honey apprises bees of 
its presence, we placed honey in a window 
near a hive, where the shutters, almost 
close, still permitted them to pass if they 
wished. Within a quarter of an hour, four 
bees and a butterfly had insinuated them- 
selves, and we found them feeding thereon. 
For the purpose of a still more accurate 



experiment, I had four boxes, difievent ii 
size, shape, and colour, made with small 
cjrd shutters, corresponding to apertures in 
the covering. lioney being put into them, 
they were placed at the distance of two hun- 
dred paces from my aviary. In half an 
hour, bees were seen trooping thither; and 
by carefully traversing the boxes, they soon 
di.scovered the openings through which they 
might introduce their bodies, and, pressing 
against the valves, reached the honey. Their 
extreme delicacy of smelling is. here most 
obvious; for not only was the honey quite 
concealed from view, but its very effluvia, 
from being purposely covered and disguised, 
could not be much diflused. 

" It is worthy of remark, that some 
flowers have a structure resembling the 
valves in the experiment. The honey-vessel 
of several species is situated at the bottom 
of a tube, enclosed or concealed among the 
petals; yet, in spite of this concealment, 
the bee flnds it out, though its instinct, less 
refined than that of the humble-bee, affords 
fewer resources. The latter, when unable 
to penetrate the flowers by their natural ca- 
vity, drills an aperture at the base of the 
tube, through which it insinuates its sucker 
into the place where nature has placed the 
reservoir of honey. By means of this strat- 
agem, and favoured by the length of its 
sucker, the humble-bee can obtain honey, 
which the hive-bee could only reach with 
great difficulty, if at all." 

The varied effects of different odours on 
bees, were experimentally ascertained by the 
elder Huber, in numerous instances. He 
found that the mineral acids and volatile 
alkali acted with peculiar power. " On 
our presenting musk," he says, '^ to bees 
feeding before the entrance of their hive, 
they ceased, and partially dispersed, but 
without precipitation or beating their wings. 
We sprinkled some powdered musk on a 
drop of honey, into which some bees thrust 
their suckers as if by stealth, for they kept 
as far back from it as possible ; but al- 
though they often appeared to suck it, we 
did not perceive it to become less in a quar- 
ter of an hour, long before which it would 
have disappeared, had it not been mixed 
with musk. Pounded assa^cetida, whose 
odour is so disagreeable to us, upon being 
mixed with honey, and put at the entrance 
of a hive, did not seem to annoy the bees ; 
for they greedily sucked all the honey, nei- 
ther attempting to withdraw, nor vibrating 
their wings, till they only left the particles 
of ilje gum. 

" Having remarked that bees, going 
out to the fields and coming home, turned 
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aside in the air to avoid passings immedi- 
ately over a piece of camphor laid before 
the entrance of their hive, I tried the 
effect of bringing some camphor towards 
their mouths, while their tongues were 
plunged into some honey placed on a card. 
All of them took flight ; but after plying 
about for some time, they ventured to 
alight near the honey. While they were 
tempted again to try it, I threw some bits 
of camphor on the surface. They drew 
back a little, still keeping the^tip of their 
tongues amongst the honey, and carefully 
avoided the camphor. One vibrated its 
wings as it fed, while some were less af- 
fected, and others not at all ; but when I 
covered the honey entirely with camphor, 
they all instantly flew away. I had this 
card carried to my hives, while some 
honey was put on another clean one within 
reach of tne bees. The latter was soon 
discovered, and the honey consumed in a 
few minutes ; but an hour elapsed before 
a single bee came near the camphorated 
card; when, at length, two ventured to 
alight on it, and thrust their tongues into 
the edge of a drop of honey. Others 
followed, and two hours after it was co- 
vered with them, and all the honey con- 
sumed, the camphor alone remaining; 
whence it was proved that the attraction 
of honey overcomes their repugnance to 
the smell of camphor." 

We shall only mention the effect of the 
odour of one other substance on bees; 
namely, their own poison, which Huber 
was curious to ascertain. The sting of 
one was accordingly extracted, and pre- 
sented to some workers before the entrance 
of a hive. Although they had previously- 
been quiet and tranquil, they became, all 
at once, much agitated. None flew away, 
but two or three darted against the sting, 
and one furiously assailed the experi- 
menters. That it was the odour of the 
sting-poison alone which produced these 
violent emotions was obvious, from their 
appearing insensible of its presence when 
it lost its scent by drying. In another 
instance, bees were confined in a glass 
tube, and irritated with an arm of barley 
till they protruded their stings and len 
some poison on the sides of the glass. 
The mouth of the tube was then pre- 
sented to a group of bees at the entrance 
of a hive, and it soon produced the agita- 
tion of rage, obviously unaccompanied 
with fear. 

(To be continued.) 



MY AUNT RACHEL. 

(Concluded from page 297. ) 

I HAD just sealed my answer to Mrs. 
Selwin, inclosing a sovereign for the man- 
gle, when Maria Parker called. After the 
usual salutations and greetings, she said 
the object of her visit was to inform my 
aunt that she wished to resign her ofiiee of 
sabbath-teacher, at the conclusion of the 
present quarter. Again my aunt's busy 
scissors were laid down. 

" I am very sorry to hear it ; but doubt- 
less you have some very sufficient reason 
for relinquishing the duty ?" 

" Why" — ^replied Maria in a tone of he* 
sitation — " the school is so very for off, 
and in winter one gets so wet and cold. 
My new bonnet and pelisse were entirely 
spoiled yesterday with the rain." 

" I am sorry for that," said my aunt^ 
^* but you should always take the precau- 
tion of providing yourself with an um- 
brella." 

'^ But really, ma'am, it is quite a labour 
to attend Sunday after Sunday, in all wea- 
thers ; one is so wearied and exhausted." 

" But," observed my aunt, " you are 
young, and in the full vigour of health, 
Maria." 

" And all one's best time," continued 
Maria, without noticing my aunt*s observa- 
tion, *^ occupied ; it is, indeed, too great a 
sacrifice." 

" How can you call two or three hours 
aU your time, child? You are only an 
afternoon teacher; there are some who 
attend all the day." 

" Well, but I have another reason, 
ma'am." 

" A better one, I hope," said my aunt, 
with a deep-drawn sigh. 

" The school is very different from what 
it used to be." 

In what respect, Maria ?" 
Since my dear friends, Emma and 
Fanny Watson left the school, it has been 
quite uncomfortable; some of the new 
teachers are so distant and repelling ; there 
is such an atmosphere of ice about them, 
as completely freezes' me : it is extremely 
unpleasant. 1 suppose they think it a de- 
gradation to speak to, or look at any one 
whom they conceive to be a grade below 
them in society. The school is not like 
the same; and I thought it my duty, 
ma'am, as you are the superintendent, to 
acquaint you with my intentions." 

The wrinkles in my aunt's forehead be- 
came more contracted, and something like 
a frown passed over that serene brow— - 
I " My chUd," she said, " what were your 
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motives when you undertook the important 
office of sabbath- teacher ? I had hoped 
that the love of Christ constrained you ; 
that an ardent desire for the extension of 
his kingdom, love and pity for the perishing 
souls of your fellow creatures, had induced 
you to devote yourself to this work. That 
the school is so far off, is one powerful 
reason why you ought to remain ; because 
you are well aware of the great difficulty 
there is to obtain teachers on that very ac- 
count. I deeply lament the loss that the 
school has sustained by the removal of our 
dear friends Emma and Fanny ; but, being 
deprived of their efficient services, ought 
we not to be stimulated to greater exertion, 
to more vigorous efforts, to prop the totter- 
ing interests of the school ? As to the de- 
portment of those you complain of, I can 
only say, my child, that if pride were not 
deeply rooted in our own hearts, we 
should never be wounded by any little 
manifestation of it in the conduct of ano- 
ther. Maria ! where is the love that beareth 
all things, hopeth all things, believeth all 
things, that endureth all things ? That 
thinketh no evil ? But you talk of sacri- 
fices — sacrifices ! ! — My child, what sacri- 
fices have you ever made ? Behold the 
missionary and his wife standing on the 
deck of the vessel that is bearing them 
from their dear native land : their tearful 
eyes fixed on its fast receding shores : the 
indistinct forms of those beloved ones, 
whom they have strained to their hearts 
for the last time, are fading fast from their 
fixed and ardent gaze. Behold these soldiers 
of the cross standing on the inhospitable 
shores of New Zealand : or^ see them un- 
dauntedly pursuing their most perilous 
course among the opposing icebergs of the 
north ; enduring all the horrors of that in- 
clement region, and fixing their habitation 
among the disgusting and wretched natives 
of Greenland. Remember Swartz, Henry 
Martyn, Felix NefF. Remember the mar- 
tyrs of old. See their blood poured out, 
their forms blackened, and blazing in the 
fires of Smithfield, amidst tlie shouts of 
their cruel persecutors. Think of these, 
and then blush to call two or three hours 
on the sabbath a sacrifice." 

Maria*s dark and clustering locks could 
not conceal the crimson dye that flushed 
her cheek. As my aunt proceeded, I saw 
the tears steal, one after another, through 
the long dark fringes of her eyelids, and 
fall upon her trembling hands. 

" Maria," continued my aunt, " I will 
not receive your resignation, until you 
have declared your intentions to ano- 



ther." Maria's half-raised countenance 
expressed surprise and inquiry. " When 
you return home, retire to your room, 
fall down before Jehovah's awful throne ; 
tell him that you are weary of the work he 
has assigned you; thatyou prefer your own 
ease and comfort to his service ; that your 
pelisse and bonnet are of more value 
than the immortal souls of those poor 
little children whom he hsks given to 
your charge and instruction; that two 
hours of the'sabbath is too great, too costly 
a sacrifice even for Him — for Him who 
gave himself a sacrifice for your sins." 
Maria sprung from her seat, threw her 
arms round my aunt's waist, as if to pre- 
vent her departure, and sinking down 
upon the footstool, buried her face in 
her lap, and amidst her stifled sobs she 
murmured — 

"Ease, ungrateful, selfish girH Ob, 
how vile I am! Pray for me, dear 
friends, that the sin of my heart may be 
pardoned and healed." Something had 
dimmed my aunt's spectacles ; she took 
them off, and wiped away the moisture 
with the corner of her lawn apron ; then 
spreading her hands upon the reclining 
head of the still weeping girl, spake of that 
blood which cleanses from all sin, of that 
strength which is perfect in our weakness ; 
and as she spoke of the Saviour's tender 
love and piety, I marked a tear drop tra- 
velling slowly down the deep furrow that 
time had made in her withered cheek. 

Need I say, we did not lose our teacher! 



BOTANY.— No. XIII. 
DIPSACEiE. 

A LEADING and obvious distinction 'm 
this family, is the head into which the 
flowers are densely gathered together. 
This is exemplified in that well-known 
plant, the wil<i teasle, so remarkable for 
having its head of flowers fenced about 
with sharp prickles, which may be either 
employed to comb the hair, or dress cloth. 
To the former uses it is sometimes applied 
in pastime by boys. It is common every 
where during the months of summer on 
ditch banks and road sides, especially 
where the soil is good. Independent of 
the conspicuous head just mentioned, we 
find a curious and observable object in the 
disposition of the leaves, which occur in 
pairs, and are so united together by their 
respective bases as to form a cup, through 
the bottom of which the stem passes. 
These natural basins are filled witn rain- 
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water, destined in part, it would seem, for 
the refresiiment of thirsty insects, which 
frequently, like their superior, man, in too 
great a haste to come at the expected plea- 
sure, destroy themselves in the enjoy- 
ment. The collector of insects may always 
find many luckless individuals arowned 
in these repositories of moisture, which, 
if too much soddened to adorn the drawers 
of his cabinet, will generally serve for 
the purposes of examination and dissec- 
tion. The members of this family are 
very closely related to each other in exter- 
nal appearance, though widely distributed 
over various regions of the earth, in the 
warmer as in the colder climates. In 
this country we meet with, in the course 
of summer excursions, the wild teasle 
{dipsacus sylveUris) just mentioned, the 
small tea«le, and two species of scabious. 
The wild teasle is generally so well 
known, and by the remarks we have de- 
scribed, so easy of detection to the ob- 
server, that it is not necessary for us to 
say more by way of a general description. 
The small teasle is not common in most 
places, but may be seen occasionally 
growing in lanes, and in situations 
where the soil has not been disturbed for 
many years. The prickly head of this 
plant is much smaller than in the com- 
mon soil ; the prickles, which are clothed 
with hair, less pungent. Amidst the 
ripening corn a large blue flower, which 
upon examination will be found to decom- 
posed of numerous little flowers, may often 
be seen. The blue colour inclines to what 
is called a pale blue, and the scent 8^ 
the flower is sweet. These two circum- 
stances are sufEcient to distinguish the 
scabious from the blue-bottle, which 
has its flowers of deep blue, without any 
agreeable odour. The other species of 
scabious, which is sometimes called the 
sheep's scabious, is extremely common 
upon our heaths, commons, and read-sides. 
It may be known by its small rounded 
head of blue flowerets, closely compacted 
together. This was once denominated 
the devil's-bit, because, as it was sagely 
pretended, the enemy of mankind, envy- 
ing man the possession of a plant replete 
with so many virtues, bit a piece off the 
root ! But without the help of the fable, 
the inquirer after nature may find a curi- 
ous subject of observation in the leaves of 
this plant. The presence of what are, 
with sufficient accuracy, called spiral ves- 
sels, is to be met with in most plants ; 
but from their frail and brittle texture, 
and their liability, when once stretched, 



to remain in that condition, it is difficult 
in many instances to observe them with 
prominence and satisfaction. 

In the sheep's scabious, however, they 
present themselves in such a strong and 
conspicuous grace and loveliness, that 
when submitted to the eye of the most 
indifferent, they cannot fail to conciliate 
attention. To effect this object, the leaf 
should be pulled lengthwise, just hard 
enough to separate the contexture. If 
this opening be held up to the light, or, 
what is better, placed under a magnifier, 
various strains of these beautifully twisted 
threads will be seen in all their propor- 
tions. In addition to the mode of flowering, 
the studious will find that the stamens are 
generally four in number, adhering to the 
tube of the corolla, but not united into 
a tube, as in the dandelion, and its nume- 
rous relatives. The corolla grows upon the 
top of the calyx. The stigma is simple, 
and not divided into two horns, as in 
the plant last alluded to. The fruit is 
covered with a membranous case, sur- 
mounted by the calyx. The head is sup- 
ported by leaves, which are called invo- 
lucral, and resemble a calyx. Close by 
each little floweret we find a minute leaf, 
which is fancifully denominated the chaff. 

In the teasle, these paleoe or minute 
leaves are sharp, in the scabious provided 
with hairs or bristles. 

The four examples may stand thus, 
with their scientific names : — 

Dipsacus st/lvestris, wild teasle. 

Dipsacus pilosus, lesser teasle. 

Scabiosa arvensisy scabious. 

Scabiosa succisa, sheep's scabious. 



FURNITURE. 

It has been truly said, that the artisan 
now enjoys luxuries in furniture which 
were, but three centuries ago, beyond the 
reach of the king. Even in the time of 
Klizabeth, the comfort of a carpet was sel- 
dom felt, and the luxury of a fork unknown. 
Rushes commonly supplied the places of 
the former, and fingers were the invariable 
substitutes of the latter. The bedding of 
this period is described to have been straw 
pallets, or rough mats, covered only with a 
sheet, under- coverlets of dogwain, and a 
good round log instead of a bolster or pil- 
low. A householder, seven years after his 
marriage, thought himself well lodged with 
a mattress, or flock bed, and a sack of 
chaff for a pillow. Even " the lord of the 
town " seldom lay in a bed of down or 
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whole feathers. An old writer says : " As tinder the providence and government of my 
for servants, if they had any sheet above heavenly Father, who hath said he will not 
them, it was well ; for seldom had they any leave me, nor forsake me ; who takes more 
under their bodies to keep them from the care of me, and bears more love to me 
pricking straws that ran oft through the than I can bear to my most dutiful child ; 
canvass of the pallet, and rased their har- who can, in a moment, rescue me from the 
dened hides.'' Again, in Skipton Castle, calamity, or infallibly secure me under it ; 
one of the most splendid mansions of the who sees and knows every part of my con- 
north, at this period, there were not more dition, and has a thousand expedients to 
than seven or eight beds, nor had any of preserve or relieve me. On the other side, 
the chambers either chairs, glasses, or car- do I fall in the same common calamity, 
pets. In a merchant's house, about the and sink under it, without any deliverance 
same period, we find the parlour had wains- from it or preservation under it ? His 
cot, a table, and a few chairs ; the cham- vrill be done ; I am sure it is for my good ; 
bers above had two best beds, and there nay, it is not possible it should be other- 
was one servant's bed ; but the inferior wise ; for my very death, the worst of 
servants had only mattresses on the floor, worldly evils, will be but a transmission 
Yet this merchant is supposed to have been into a state of blessedness and immortality ; 
better supplied than the neighbouring gen- for, '' Blessed are the dead which die in 
try. His plate, however, consisted only of the Lord : they rest from their labours, and 
sixteen spoons, and a few goblets and ale- their works follow them*" Rev. xiv. 13.— 
pots. Sir, M, Hale. 

Although the balance in point of com- ^ 
fort is infinitely in favour of modem up- 
holstery on the other hand, the splendour q^^ High Priest.— How should faith 
of our hangings, bed-furniture, and plate, ^^^^^^ j^ ^j^jg , ig ^^^ ^^^ High-Priest in 
18 far mferior to that of e^lier periods, ^^e sanctuaiy ? Is He not clothed with 
Thus, wehearof carved and inlaid bed- garments of salvation and righteousness? 
steads, with hangings of cloth of gold. And doth he not bear the namis of his peo- 
paled with white damask and black velvet, . j^j^ shoulders and upon his b^t 
and embroidered with coats of arms ; blue Wore the Lord ? Thy particular concern- 
velvet, powdered with silver lions ; black ^^^^ jf ^^^ ^ ^ believer, are written 
satm with gold roses and escutcheons of ^is heart, with the pen of a diamond, 
arms ; tapestry of cloths of gold aiid silver j/g^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^f fcving-kindness as 
for hanging on the walls ; gold plate ena- gj^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^g _ 
melled with precious stones ; and cloths of ][father. 
gold for covering tables ; all which must 

have exceeded in magnificence any fumi- • 

ture of the present day. These gorgeous Sardine.ot SAEMUS.-Aprecious stone, 

moveables descended from generation to blood-red; so called from the city of Sardis^ 

generation; and many ancient wills contam . j \. . ^ ,^ ^ !• 

wl"1nderd tr:^^ o°f ^r ™? Th^-aius^ r£t 5Sne Tw, 

were, inaeed, the wealtri or sreat persons, , ^ii. t? j- -" <mr • ^^ ^i. 

who could ^ily convert them into cash ^^T^^l^' .^''*^? "'A' T^' *?' ^ 

upon pledge, or by sale. -X»omerfic Ufc *"^ "> *« foundation of the heavenly Je- 

iE land ' ^ *' rusalem m Johns vision, Rev. xxi. 20; 

^ and was among the jewels of the king of 

Tyre, Ezek. xxviii. 13. The glory of God 

on the throne which appeared to John in 

RELIANCE. Patmos seemed " like a jasper and sardine," 

Rev iv 3 

" He that spared not his own Son, but ' . ' ' ^ 

delivered him up for us all, how shall he not 

widi him also freely give us all things ?" ERRATUM. 

Rom. viii. 32. "All things work toge- , PagelSO, line24.fn*^ead o/, "amileimdahalf 

therforgoodtOthemthatloveOod." Rom. long," r.«rf, " fifteen miles and three.iu.rter.." 

viii. 28. Upon the assurance of these 

Divine promises, my heart may quiet itself 

in the midst of all the most dark and ^^^^ j^^^^g^ ^^^ Patemoster Row. London. 

tumultuous concussions m the world. Is p^^^ , ^ ^^^ ^^ .„ jj^^thly Parts, containing Plw 

it best for me to be delivered out of them. Numbers in a Cover, Sd. 

or to be preserved in or under them ? I am W. Tyler, Printer, Bolt-court, Fleet-ttieet. 
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m, n€ flowar nugnllled. 



BOTAwr— No XIV, 



Thb plants which we are going to in- 
troduce to the attention of the reader, 
offer littlethat can attract the observation 
of a florist, aod still less to those who 
are onlj engaged bj the splendour of 
colours. But though this order may seem 
to hare few pretentions to beauty orcove- 
liness, and many are regarded a* TJIe 
and troublesome weeds, in cultivated 
grounds, yet, to a mind acmstomed 
to consider the several points of cor- 
respoDdeoce in property, habit, and struC' 



ture, the^ are not without Iheir measure 
of ciirfosity. That welt^nown vegetable, 
the spina^e, may serve both as a specimen 
of their form and umity, while the figure 
of the white eooscfoot will recall to the 
recollection ofthe readeroue of the most 
common inmates, or rather intruders, of 
our garden. That tall blood-red plant, 
which used to make a conspicuous figure 
in eveiy cottager's flower- border, is also 
a member of this family. On the sea- 
shore, we find in the greatest abundance 
the sea purslane, which is readily known 
by its shrubby stem and hoary ^^shaped 
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leaves, in company with the sea orache, 
iistinguished from the former by its herba- 
ceous stem and narrow leaves. Examples, 
in short, are every where to be met with ; 
and we might say, at a venture, that the 
weed most proline upon any dunghiU, 
b one of the chenopodeee. Another ex- 
ample of this order may be cited in the 
marsh samphire, which grows in such 
prodigious quantities wherever the tide 
ebbs and flows. These plants agree in 
that part of their habit which makes them 
of a rank and prolific growth, wherever 
they find a suitable earth ; such probably 
as contains a portion of alkalme suli- 
stance, since we find them either on the 
sea^shore or in the neighbourhood of 
manured grounds, where matters of this 
kind abound. We have long been im- 
pressed with the idea, that they all contain 
a certain kind of alkali in combination 
with their nutritious qualities : this is ob- 
served in the glasswort, long known for the 
alkali it yields; which being used as a flux 
in melting flint into glass, has imparted 
to the plant the name of glasswort. In the 
roots of the beet, chemists a few years 
ago discovered a portion of sugar, in many 
respects better than that obtained from the 
sugar cane. This led to the cultivation o 
the beet on a large scale in France, for the 
specific purpose of manufacturing sugar ; 
and so well has the attempt succeeded, 
that some think it will displace the cane. 
Even in Cuba, we are told, a preference is 
given to the beet. Thus we see that a 
department of the vegetable nature, which 
at the first glance miglit awaken but little 
interest and curiosity in our minds, as- 
sumes an importance in the comforts and 
well-being of life ; which, while it reflects 
credit upon the investigations of man, as- 
cribes praise to Him who has laid up, in every 
comer of this sublunary creation, something 
that, by skill and perseverance, may be turned 
to the advantage of his creatures. 

The corolla in these plants is gene- 
rally wanting, though in some instances 
the calyx is finely coloured, to make up 
for its absence. The calyx, in the 
perfect flowers, is divided into five seg- 
ments. From a point near the base of 
each segment, a stamen bearing a yellow 
anther arises, so that they are generally five 
in number, to correspond with the divisions 
of the calyx. In the atriplex, the flowers 
are of different kinds ; in some we find the 
stamens and divisions of the calyx as we 
have just described ; in others two small 
leaves, which enclose the seeds, like the two 
valves of a cockle-shell. Several species 



of the clienopodium are knoMm in some 
places by the name of blite, in others goose- 
foot. There is one sort that grows at the 
foot of and sometimes upon VTalls, which 
may be easily recognised by its strong dis- 
agreeable smell, and its small hoary leaves, 
which are rhomboidal, that is, shaped 
something like a diamond pane of glass in 
a cottager's window. This is the cheoopo- 
dium olidum. A reference to this plant 
will serve to introduce a remark about the 
leaves of the chenopodese. For, though in 
some instances, they are egg-shaped, and 
in others narrow, (linear,) tapenng to a 
point, yet, in general their shape reminds 
us of mathematical figures : even in the 
leaves of the spinage, which are puckered 
as if the nerves had been too short for their 
piirpose, the eye remarks a singularity in 
their cut or contour at the base. A ^>od 
deal has been said in commendation of the 
medical properties of the chenopodese, and 
not perhaps altogether veithout foundatk». 
An essential oil prepared from the cheno- 
podium anthelminticum, which grows in 
North America called worm-seed oil, is 
reputed very useful for the object intimated 
by its name. In Mexico a tea is made of 
another species, remarkable for the sweet- 
ness of its smell, as the vmter, who often 
gathered it when in that country, can testify. 
An analysis of this herb (JhenopodiuM 
amhronaides) shows that it contains, among 
other principles, gluten, a volatile oil, and a 
great number of salts. We may take leave 
of this family by annexing a short list of 
some of the common specimens of it : 

Beta vulgtxruy common beet. 

SaHcomia europea, marsh samphire.— 
Which has been divided into three distinct 
species, by Dr. Smith. 

Chenopodhim bonus Henricus, common 
English mercury, or wild spinag^. 

C. tmide, green goosefoot.— Leaves with 
round notches. (Sutlens. 

Atiipkx ^toto,wild oiache. — Rubbish. 

A, pcUula, spear orache. — Both these 
species are very common, and may be dis- 
tinguished from each other, by observing, 
that in the former the stem is flattened, in tSe 
latter somewhat four-comered.— Rubbbh. 



NEWSPAPERS. 

Beforr the invention of newspapers) 
pilgrims and persons attending Mrs were 
grand sources of conveying intelligence. 
Blacksmiths' shops, hermitages, &c., were 
other resorts for this purpose, as well as 
the mill and market. Our chief nobility 
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had correspondents abroad and in Lon- 
don, on purpose to write letters of news 
in London, as St. Paul's Cathedral was 
a great place to stick bills fur advertising, 
as it was also the place for news, whidi 
servants were sent there to gather. 

In England, the first example that 
occurs of a newspaper, was a publication 
printed by order of Queen Elizabeth; 
th ree n u m bers of which are preserved in the 
British Museum, the earliest containing 
news of the Spanish armada being seen in 
the British Channel. From the time of 
this publication being given up, we find 
no continued vehicle for political intelli- 
gence, with a fix? d title, for many years, 
in the reign of James i. packets of news 
were published in small square pamphlets, as 
they were received from abroad; and these 
occasional pamphlets were subsequently 
converted into a regular weekly publica- 
tion, entitled, " The Newes of the present 
Week." In the time of the Charleses, 
and during the civil wars, newspapers 
were multiplied to a great extent; but 
in 1680, they were prohibited by royal 
proclamation. The first of the daily 
papers published in Great Britain, ap- 
peared in London, in the early part of 
the reign of Queen Anne. In the reigns of 
George i. and ii. more than half a dozen 
journals, almost exclusively devoted to the 
communication of news, were established 
in London ; but as yet much was wanting 
to complete the scheme of our present 
newspapers. At the accession of George 
III., and for many subsequent years, we 
find in the papers of the day, neither poli- 
tical discussion, parliamentary intelli- 
gence, nor even reports of the proceed- 
ings of the courts of law. The debates 
of parliament were at that time un- 
known to the people ; (except by imper- 
fect accounts of speeches on particular de- 
bates, given in the monthly magazines,) 
the commencement and conclusion of a 
session were mentioned sometimes in a 
single paragraph : and, if a member of 
parliament wished to inform his constitu- 
ents of what line of conduct he had pui^ 
sued, he was obliged to correspond with 
them by letter. Even domestic informa- 
tion was so scantily diffused, that one of the 
earliest country newspapers, established 
in the West of England, used to commu- 
nicate the intelligence from Yorkshire, and 
other parts of the north, under the head 
of foreign news. — Domestic Life in Eng- 
land. 



INSECTS.— No. XLII. 

{SmeUing.) 
(Concluded firom page 801.) 

As to the organ of smelliog, various 
and conflicting opinions have been enter- 
tained. Lehmann supposed that because 
an insect is usually smaller than what it 
feeds on, it could make no difference whe- 
ther it smells with its head or its tails bat 
one would think that a flying insect would 
be more readily directed to its object by 
smelling with the anterior part of its body, 
than with the posterior ; and that a feed* 
ing one would also find it more conve- 
nient in selecting its food. It has been 
said that smell must be the necessary 
concomitant of the respiratory openings, 
and that there can be no smell wnere Uie 
air is not inspired ; but smell does not 
invariably accompany the breathing or- 
gans, even in the higher animals ; for we 
breathe with our mouths, but do not smell 
with them 

Some facts may now be stated, that 
seem to prove that scents are received by 
some oi^n in the vicinity of the mouthy 
and probably connected with the note. 
M. P. Huber, desirous of ascertaining the 
seat of smell in bees, tried the following 
experiment with that view. Of all ill scents 
these animals abominate most that of 
the oil of turpentine. He presented suo 
cessively to all parts of a bee's body, a 
hair-pencil saturated with it : but whether 
he presented it to the abdomen, the trunk, 
or the head, the animal equidly disre* 
garded it. Next using a very fine hur- 
pencil, while the bee extended its probos- 
cis, he pres( nted the pencil to it, to the 
eyes, and to the antennae, without pro- 
ducing any effect ; but when he pointed 
it near the cavity of the modth, above the 
insertion of the proboscis, the creature 
started back in an instant, quitted its food, 
clapped its wings, walked about in mat 
agitation, and would have taken flight if 
the pencil had not been removed. On 
this it began to act again; but on the 
experiment being repeated, showed tHrnU 
lar signs of discomposure : oil of marjo- 
ram produced the same effect, but more 
promptly and certainly. Bees not en- 
gaged in feeding appeared more sensible 
of the impression ot this odour, and at a 
greater distance; but those engaged in 
absorbing honey might be touched in 
every other part, without being disturbed. 
He seized several of them, forced them to 
unfold their proboscis, and then stopped 
their mouth with paste. When this was 
become sufiiciently dry to prevent their 
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getting rid of it, he rettored to them their 
Ebertyt thej appeared not incomoioded 
bjT bring thua pigg«d, but moied and 
Ksptred at readilj aa their companioos. 
He then tempted them with honey, and 
praceuted to Utem, near the mouth, oil of 
turpentine, and other odour* that the; 
miudly have an averiion to ; hut all pn>- 
dnced no ceniihle efl^ct upon them, and 
theT eren walked on the pendJe Mturated 
with them. 

Theie eipCTiment* pro»e that the m- 
gSD of loeot in bees (and thei« u no 
reaaon to think that other iniects do not 
follow the same law) ii in or near the 



Sing beetle, necrophonu vetpiHo, under 
e nose, and partly under the space 
which he called the 'noMrii- piece, a pfur 
of drcular pulpr cushions, coTered by a 
MMmhraoe, whicn he conudered to be the 
organs of amell, and which remuned dii- 
tinctl; visible in a specimen he had hj 
him more than lifteen yean. A limilar 
organ may be dlacorered in the common 
water- beetle, dyiueut inar^naHi, but with 
this peculiarity, that it is fumiahed with 
a pair of nipple*. 

Some insects discharge offensive odours, 
it would seem, to annoy and frighten 
tbdr enemies. A familiar instance of 
thii appears in the targe fomily of bugs, 
tlw fitor of which is always similar, 
though their food is varibus. The lady- 
birds, cooBmeUid^, emit a similar, but not 
•o ofi^nsive an odour. That of the rove- 
beetle, MlaphyUmda. is very disagreeable ; 
and some bees Iwve a strong smell of 
gailio. A small green beetle, tMchomenai 
prathmu, is remarkable for its repeated 
discharges of smoke and noiie. But it is 



pop^D, acscompaaied with a soH of 
smoke, of whicn it ii said to have • 
bladder snffideatly furwabed to foe off 
twenty shots in sncceMJon. Its docf 
enemy is a beetle, calaioma fcjinWw, 
larger than itself, which hanta it witbiM 
mercy. As it finds it impoa^de to exape 
by swiftness of foot, it atc^ slioTt, and 
await* its pursuer; but,juttaa Iieii~''~~' 
to teiKe it, be is sainted with a ifia ' 
and while he is for a noment s 
with soipris^ the bombaitlia-, aa it ii 
called, endeavoon to gain ■ hi^ng-^ace. 



h a (fiadianie; 
ment atapifin 



A spark may set a whole nc^ibbotnfaood ii 
flames ; a murmuriDg rivulet may be- 
come a rushing river ; and a wise remiA 
may prove a source of comfixt and encoo- 

Tnent to us all our days. 
have never yet foigotten, and I IbiiA I 
never shall forget, while my memory bsls, 
what I heard Jemy Bridgens say about a 
" thief in the candle." Jenny Bridgcm 
was the mother of our nurseanaid NHDey, 
and lived in the country ; and oftoi hava 
I wondered, while silling in her neat eot- 
1^^ lookingonthe little garden, andgieen 
fields, and the river, and the chiiicb on the 
hill, and the tall etm lree»— oftm have I 
wffiidered why every body also, who had 
the opportuni^, did not live in the coonny 
aa well a* Jenny Bridgena. 

It certainly does seem, at first sight, iviy 
odd that people should aaap Ihenuelvcs up, 
among narrow streets and snM^cbinineya, 



[Tha nnBll IhkoI Ii, bomlHtdiET (bToehinui 

not 10 well known as another, brac&mai 
pvpilatu, whose dischBrgc resembles a 



liberty over the green ields ; bat, then, 
there aie advantages in the town as well a* 
in the country; and, therefbte, Ae best way 
is to be thankftil Inr Ate btenings we ee- 
joy^aitd tOQideavourtodo our duty in thai 
»tuatioa in which it bat ]dalied God to 

It was io November that Nancy Bhd 
gens one afternoon set off to see her mother, 
who, being a widow, lived alone ; and I, 
never being so happy at wtwD in the coun- 
try, asked leave to so with her. We set olT 
in high spirita, and found plenty of amuse- 
ment. At one brm>house we found a 
laige flock of white pigeons, ajid very beau- 
tiful indeed did they appear whediiy 
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round and round, their bright and silvery 
viiDfis relieved by the dark blue sky. Near 
another house, a flock of geese, grazing on 
the green by the pond, came hissing and 
fluttering their wings ; and though we 
drove them away, no sooner did we go 
forwards, than they came aflter us again, 
stretching out their long necks, and cack- 
ling, as though they were driving us both 
before them. Under an old oak ttee, three 
or four large pigs were busily employed in 
routing about in the grass for acorns, which 
fell from the tree, being blown down by 
the wind ; and at a sharp turn in the lane, 
a donkey began to bray m such a manner 
that I jumped forward to lay hold of Nan* 
cy, as much frightened as if it had been 
the roar of a lion. Even this adventure 
served us to laugh at directly affer ; so that, 
altogether, we were as merry as crickets. 

Jenny Bridgens was veiy glad to see us, 
and got out her best tea-things to give us a 
cup of tea ; af^ which she took up her 
knitting, while Nancy sat reading a tract 
to her, which she had brought for that pur> 
pose. Nancy had nearly finished the tract, 
when up starts the old lady from her arm- 
chair to take hold of the snuffers ; for while 
she had been looking at her knitting, and 
her daughter at her little book, without their 
knowing it, there had been a thief in the 
candle. 

That thief in the candle, said Jenny, 
soon after Naucy had finished her tract, 
takes me back again many years of my 
life. It happened, that one rude \nnter s 
night, when I had more than common to 
do with my needle, there was but one can- 
dle left in the candle-box; and when I 
lighted it, thinks I to mysel^If I am not in 
a bit of a bustle, so sure as I am bom, my 
candle will be burnt out before I have 
finished my work. In about half an hour 
I left the table, intending to, return again 
in a few minutes, but very foolishly began 
to do a few trifling jobs in the chimney- 
corner, which might quite as well have been 
done at another time. How long I was 
away from the table I cannot tell, but when 
I went back to it again, I found there was 
a thief in the candle. It must have been 
burning there for some time, in that man- 
ner ; for one side of the candle, more than 
half-way down, was melted. What made 
it worse was, that the wick of it had giveu 
way, so that the candle would not stand 
upright. I tried all manner of contrivances, 
but all this time the candle was burning, 
and so much of it had been wasted, that 
before I had half done my work it began 
to flicker in the socket of the candlestick. 



I was sadly vexed at myself, and while 
I sat fretting and stewing, in comes my 
good man, as good-tempered as I ever saw 
him in my life. 

'^ Jenny,*' said he, hanging up his hat 
on the peg by the stair-foot door, ** thee 
hadst better light another candle, or stir up 
the fire : let us look a little cheerftil on 
this side the door; for it's gloomy enough 
on the other.'' 

While he said this, in his joking way, 
the walls of the cottage were one monfent 
lighted up, and the next covered with sha- 
dow, for the flickering flame threatened to 
go out every moment ; but wheti I told 
him about die tliief in the candle, and that 
the candle-box was empty, he shook his 
head, and, sitting himself down on the oak 
chest in the chimney-comer, began to talk 
to me. " Jenny," says he ; and while he 
spoke, he took up the poker, and made the 
fiire flare up afresh; '* Jeilny," says he, 
with a smile on his fkce, *' I am afraid it's 
no uncommon thing in most houses to have 
* a thief in the candle.' " 

I felt the colour flush in my fkce, being 
more vexed at what he said than I had been 
before. 

*^ You need not say that, James," says I ; 
'' for we have not hstd a thief in the candle 
I don't know the day when before." 

I began to clear the round deal table, 
that I might set his supper before him, but 
all the while I was as snappish as the 
tongs. 

<< Jenny," continued my husband— and 
a better husband never woman had in the 
world ,-^'' I have heard say life is but a 
candle, that flares away for a little while, 
and then sinks into the socket, and goes 
out. Now I take it, that if our lives 
are to be looked upon as caftdles, we have 
had a pretty many thieves in them in our 
time." 

I was too cross to say any thing ; so he 
went on talking just as he dkl before. 
Says he, " When I was a youngster, and 
played truant, as I too often did on the 
week-day, and roamed about the countiy 
instead of going to the house of God on 
a Sunday, I take it that my days vifere sadly 
wasted. I did'nt know it then, but I 
know it now, that there was a thief in the 
candle." 

Thinks I, you are right enough there, 
James, but I said nothing. My husband 
went on thus— 

'*Then again, where was a more random 
young fellow in the parish than I vras, till 
God of his mercy taught me better ? I 
could run Ifast enough to all the wakes 
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round the country^ and bawl enough in all 
the public-houses, losing my time and hurt- 
ing my constitution ; but as to doing my 
duty in this world, or seeking God's grace 
to help me to a better, I cared but little. 
Wasn t this wasting my very life ? Wasn't 
this, thitkk ye, having a thief in the candle V^ 
What James said began to mollify me, 
for it went to my very heart, but I didn't 
interrupt him. 

" I can see, Jenny," says he, ** that 
you are a little bit twisted about at what I 
said about the thief in the candle, but I 
didn't mean to apply it to you half as 
much as to myself. When we consider 
what God has done for us, in giving us 
health of body and peace of mind, in 
sending his own Son from heaven to die 
for us, and in giving us the Bible to in- 
struct us in the way to heaven— when we 
consider, I say, how good God is to us, 
and what poor, good-for-nothing, ungodly 
creatures we are towards him, we ought to 
try, looking to him for grace, to improve our 
time more than we do. 

'* Our candles will soon enough be burn- 
ing in the socket, and if we busy ourselves 
about trifles, and neglect doing what ought 
to be done, we shall find, when we little 
think about it, that there has been a thief in 
the candle." 

Since that night I have known a deal of 
sorrow, for my husband has been taken 
away, and I have been led a poor lonely 
widow ; but the bitter cup has been sweet- 
ened with mercy ; I have been graciously 
led to seek and to know more of Him, 
whom to know is eternal life. My prayer 
now is, that my days may not be wasted ; 
that my life may be devoted to the glory of 
the Redeemer, and that no thief may be 
found in the candle. 

Nancy and I left the cottage about seven 
o'clock, having passed our time very plea- 
santly. As we walked home together, the 
bright moon was sailing across the sky, 
and the white clouds, piled up like hills of 
snow, were hurried along, one after another, 
blown by the winds* 1 cannot remember 
all that passed in our visit; but I have 
never yet forgotten, and I think I never 
shall forget, what Jenny Bridgens said 
about the ** Thief in the Candle." 



PUBLIC WORSHIP ON THE SABBATH- 
DAY. 

Another method of sabbath sanctifica- 
tion is, by regular attendance at the house 
of God. Am I to prove this a duly by 
Scripture? Very remarkable is the con- 



nexion of duties, as enjoined in two pass- 
ages. Lev. xix. 30, and xxvi. 2 : '* Ye shall 
keep my sabbaths, and reverence my sanc- 
tuary :^ I am the Lord." It is said of thr 
Saviour, that he went into the synagogue ai 
Nazareth on the sabbath-day, '' as his cos- 
torn was," Luke iv. 16. So in Luke vi. 6. 
'^ It came to pass also on anodio' sabbath, 
that he entered into the synagogue and 
taught." So agam, ''And he was teaching 
in one of the synagogues on the sabbath," 
Luke xiii. 10. So in the Acts, the apos- ! 
ties at Thessalonica, Acts xvii. 2 ; — so at ^ 
Antioch, in Pisidia : ''And the next sab- 
bath-day came almost the whole city 
together to hear the word of God," Acts 
xiii. 44. And so for our first day sabbath: 
on this day the Saviour once and again met 
his assembled disciples, saying, ^ Peace be 
unto you," John xx. 19, 20, 26, On this 
day the disciples were assembled, when the 
Holy Spirit was given. Acts ii. I, 2. At 
Troas, on the first day of the week, the dis- 
ciples came together to break bread, and 
Paul preached unto them, Acts xx. 6, 7. i 
On this day the Corinthians were to make 
their contribution for the poor splints at Je- 
rusalem, 1 Cor. xvi. 2, just as we occasion- 
ally msike our collections on sundry s 
for schools, and for missions^ and the 
poor. So in the history of the primitive 
church, Justin Martyr gives this account uf 
the primitive practice of the christians to 
meet together for Divine worship on the 
Lord's-day : " On the day which is called 
Sunday, there is an assembly of all those 
who live either in cities or in the country ; 
and the books of the prophets, or the writ- 
ings of the apostles, are there read, as long 
as time will permit When the reader has 
done, he who presides in the assembly 
makes an harangue, in which he admonishes 
and exhorts us to imitate and practise the 
fine things we have heard, liten we all 
rise up with one consent, and send our 
prayers to God," Apolog. i. c. 87. Ter- 
tullian calls the Lord's-day, the holy day of 
the christian church assemblies and holy 
worship. We have the testimony of Pliny, 
the Roman pro-consul in Bithynia, a hea- 
then, and an enemy of Christianity, to this 
practice of the christians to assemble for 
public worship on this day. "They are 
accustomed," he says, " to assemble toge- 
ther on a stated day before day-break," 
(this, I suppose, was because of their per- 
secutors,) " and sing a hymn to Christ as 
to God, and to bind themselves by a sacra- 
ment, not to some crime, but that tfaey will 
not commit thef^, or robbery, or adultery, 
or false witness, or any crime," Plin. Epist. 
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Lu. 10. Ep. 97. When with Uiis testi- depends on con8tituti(>nal temperament, 
mony to the practice of Christy the apos- but principle does not Mere emotion, 
ties, and the primitive church, I join the therefore, whether in religion or other mat- 
apostolic injunction, '' Not forsaking the ters, is no test of the genuineness of af- 
assembling of ourselves together, as the fection. Your religion is not to be tried 
manner of some is,'' Heb. x. 35 ; and the by the number of tears you shed, or 
Saviour's promise, '* Where two or three the degree of terror you feel, or the mea- 
are gathered together in my name, there am sure of excitement to which you are 
I in the midst of them," Matt, xviii. 20 ; wrought up : there may be much of all 
when I further think of the reoommenda- this where there is not true repentance, 
tions of the diurch in all ages, and of the and there may be little of it where there 
blessedness realized by multitudes of wit- b. — James, 
nesses in public worship :— then, I ♦ 
must say, I marvel at those who, calling antiquity of shoeing horses, &c* 
themselves dmstians, yet, with a light ex- jj, ^he Christian Almanack for this 
cuse, or vnx\i no excuse, neglect public year, a passage from Xenophon is quoted, 
worship. Is It not a mark of a lukewarm j^ ^^ich thS warrior and statesman re- 
age, when the wither, which never keeps commended a process for hardening the 
men of business ftom going to tovwi, seldom jj^^fg ^^ Worses. No notice is taken of any 
keeps any from parties of pleasure, and method of defending the feet from the 
scarcely ever keeps us from fulfilling our rebuffs of a craggy road ; nor does Pollux, 
engagements with man ; yet, if unfavoura- ^^^ addressed his work to Commodus, 
ble, mvanably thms our congregatoons ? ^^^ ^^^ j^^st hint of his acquaintance 
insomuch, that the appearance of our ^^^ method of shoeing, though he 
churches might almost serve asa barometer, ^,,^,^3 Xenophon,and cites his directions, 
or test of the state of the weather. But, ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^at we can discern of the 

^\ o il^V ^' T ' ** t . !® matter, that if any means to protect the 

of God s house and service wrought into ^^^ ^ .^^^ed to, it was in cases where 

the heart by the Holy Ghost. Then ^y^^ ^^j^^ ^^ intended only for slow 

this is the language of the hear^—" How ^^^^^^^^ and that to fetter the hoof with 

amiable are thy tabernacles, O Loi^ of artificial aid, among horses admired 

hosts ! My soul longeth, yea, even femt- fo/fleetness, would have been regarded as 

eth for the courts of the lord : my heart ^ way to hinder them in displaying their 

G^,""^^J?i:'l^^^ r2'"l^^X' ^"tingu.^^^^^ 

is your frame of mind, when sabbath bells joachim Camerarius, in his Treatise on 

wake up the day : " O God, thou art my ^^^ ^are of Horses, which he published in 

God ; early will I seek Uiee : my soul ^^^ boldly asserts that the ancients were 

thirstah for thee, my flesh longeth for thee ^^^ accustomed to shoe their horses. And 

in a dry and thursty land, where no watw q^jj^, Pancivallus observes that some are 

IS ; to see thy power and thy glory, so as I ^^ ^ ;„; ^e^^g^ the shoes used in the 

have seen thee m the sanctuary. Psalm present day are not seen in the equestrian 

ixui. 1, 2.-^Hambleton. • statues of the anciente, that they were 

^ anterior to them. But Polydore Virgil, 

however, informs us that the Thessaliaiis 

RELIGIOUS EMOTION. ^^^^ ^^^ g„t ^j,^ protected the feet of 

True religion is not a matter of mere the horse with shoes of iron. Catullus, 

feeling and strong emotion, but a matter the poet, speaks of iron shoes in such 

of judgment, and conscience, and practi- terms, as to demonstrate that they were 

ral principle You must recollect that in common use at his time. And Sueto- 

the minds of men are variously consti- nius tells us tliat Nero's mules were shod 

tuted as regards susceptibility of emotion, with silver. The above references remove 

Some persons are possessed of far livelier all doubts of the ancients having shod 

feelings than others, and are more easily their horses, but i^ord us litUe autho- 

moved ; we see this in the common sub- rity to suppose that they fastened them on 

]ects of life, as well as religion. One man with nails, as is practised among us ; but 

feels as truly the affection of love for his rather that they plated them round the 

wife and children, as another whose love bottom of their feet, and drew them over 

is more vehement. His love and grief their hoofs. Joseph Scaliger, in his note 

are as sincere and practical, though they on the above-mentioned passage of Ca* 

are not boisterous and passionate. Passion tullus, is induced to be or his opinion, by 
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the Greek name of horee-shrtes, which 
signifies something bound on, and is also 
applied to shoes or sandals worn by men. 
These were perhaps artificially fixed to 
the hoofs, and the fastenings of them con- 
cealed under the hairs of the fetlock. With 
this conjecture the term induere, to put 
on as a garment,used by Fliny in speaking 
of the mules of Pappoea, the wife of Nero, 
and the tacility of a shoe's bding drawn off 
by sticking in the mud, alluded to by 
Catullus, is much greater in one plated 
over the hoof, than in one fastened by 
naik. Besides, these plated shoes, which 
covered the entire hoofs, were adapted to 
make a more glittering appear<mce than if 
nailed at the bottom of the feet only; 
more especially when made of silver or 
gold, we have no evidence of the prac* 
tice of nailing on shoes having been 
known among th^ ancients, bi^t the iUumir 
IMiiion of an old manuscript found by 
Yossius, who has not told us the date of it. 

The earliest instance that may be de- 
pended upon thkt occurred to Mr. Rogers^ 
who took some pains in investigating this 
subject, was in the time of Ghilderic, king 
of France, who died a. d. 4S1. A part 
of the shoe was found which belonged to 
the horse that was interred with his mas- 
ter, Childeric. It was made of iron, 
pteroed for nine nails, and was taken up 
at Toumay, May 27, 1655, with many 
other things. 

Since writing the above, we have seen a 
passage in Suetonius, which proves that 
the practice of shoeing mules was so com- 
mon, that Vespasian exacted a part of the 
price paid for it. There b a line in 
Plautus which alludes to this custom, but 
the sentiment contained in it shows, that 
the materials commonly used for that pur- 
pose were soft, so that the injury inflicted 
bj a kick from that animal was compara- 
tivelv harmless. Their shoes, then, dif- 
fered essentially from those nsed at present 
among us. 



MOUNT SINAI. 

Mr. Carne writes : — 

On the third morning we set out early 
from the convent for the summit of Mount 
Sinai, with two Arab guides. The ascent 
was, for some time, over long and broken 
flights of stone steps, placed there by the 
Greeks. The path was often narrow and 
sleep, and wound throtigh lofty masses of 
rock on each side. In about half an hour, 



we came to a well of excellent water; i 
short distance above which is a small mine^ 
chapel. About half-way up was a ver- 
dant and pleasant spot, in the midst of 
which stood ^ high and solitaiy pabv 
and the rocks rose in a small and wild 
amphitheatre around. We were not ver\' 
long now in reaching the summit, which 
is of limited extent, having two small build- 
ings on it, used formerly by the Greek 
pilgrims, probably for worship. But Sinai 
nas four summits^ and that of Moses 
stands almost in the middle of the others, 
and is not visible fromi below, so that the 
spot where he received the law must have 
been hid from the view of the multitudes 
around; and the smoke and flame, which, 
Scripttu'e says, enreloped the entire 
Mount Shiai, most have had the more 
awfy appearance, by reason of its raanj 
summits and great extent; and the ac- 
count delivered gives us reason to ima- 
gine that the summit or scene where God 
appeared was shrouded from the hosts 
around ; as the seven^ elders vrere pe^ 
mitted to behold ^ the body of heaven in 
its clearness, the feet of sapphire,'' &c. 
But what occasions no small surprise, at 
first, is the scarcity of plains, Talieys, or 
open places where the children of Israel 
could have stood conveniently to behold 
the glory of the Mount From the sum- 
mit of Sinai you see only innumerable 
ranges of rocky mountains. One generally 
places, in imagination, around Sinax, ex- 
tensive plains, or sandy deserts, where 
the camp of the hosts was, where the 
families of Israel stood at the doors 
of their tents, and the line was drawn 
round the moimtain, which no one might 
break through on pain of death. But it 
is not thus : save toe valley by which we 
approached Sinai, about half a mile wide, 
and a few miles in length, and a small 
plain we afterwards passed through, with 
a rocky hill in the middle, there appear to 
be fevr open pkces around the Mount. 
We did not, however, examine it on all 
sides. On putting the Question to the 
superior of the convent, where he imag^- 
ed the Israelites stood : " Every where," 
he replied, waving his hands about— ^* in 
the ravines, the valleys, as well as the 
plains." 
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THE AOIIDAD, OR 

MAHCHETlES. 

The high mouniam Iracl* and rocky de- 
ntins, in every quarter of llie Klobe, are 
iiiliabited by various species of uiouflons or 
wild sheep, which have liiile in common 
Willi tberedainedanima), as itexisu under 
the immediate iiiRuence of man. Active, 
bold, and vigwous, they climb the most 
preci])iiou3 elerations, where they defy the 
hunter to follow them. ' Instead of being 
encumbered with a fl<««e, they are clad 
with huir, which, in xuch as inhabit the 



warmer latiludeH, is short ; in most, how- 
ever, it is coarse, straight, and thickly set. 
The Uil is always short ; a clrcumslaiice 
the more remarkable when we consider the 
eoormous uze (o which this appendage 
attains in some countries, and the addi* 
lional bul irregular nuniber of the vertebral 
bones of which, in all the tame breeds, it it 
composed. The domestic race is generally 
acknowledged to be descended from the 
wild mouflon, which inhabits the mouD- 
lain regions of southern Europe, especially 
Corsica, Sardinia, Turkey in Europe, and 
the islea of Greece : when it was reclaimed, 
4<1 
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or how, is beyond our research. We read 
in Genesis iv. that Abel was a keeper o\ 
sheep, and offered the firstlings of his flock 
in sacrifice. The argali is another wild 
species; it inhabits the southern parts of 
Siberia and Tartary. The high mountains 
' in the northern regions of Canada produce 
the mountain mouflon, (ovis montana,) nor 
are the alpine districts of India destitute 
of their peculiar species. Mr. Hodgson, 
whose researches among the mammalia of 
Nepal are of the highest value to the natu- 
ralist, informs us that he has '* ascertained, 
by living specimens, the existence of two 
kinds of wild sheep in the Himalayan re- 
gion ; one a variety of the argali,(ov» am- 
mon,) the other of oms musmon. The na- 
tive name of the former is Ban-bhera ; li- 
terally, wild sheep ; that of the latter is 
Nayour^ or NdhoorP — f See Proceedings 
of the Zoological Society.) 

The species, however, of which we give 
a figure at the head of the present article, 
is a native of the rocky deserts of Barbary, 
and the northern coast of Africa. Its name, 
in the Arabic dialect of that country, is 
Aoudad ; but from the tufts of hair which 
hang like ruffles round the fore-knees, it is 
called by the French '* Mouflon a Man- 
chettes." 

Unreclaimed from its independent free- 
dom, this native of the desert avoids the 
sight of man, and the precincts of his dwell- 
ing, confining itself to the wild ranges of 
the hilly country, where it finds a secure 
asylum. Of all the mouflons it is the 
rarest, or one of the rarest, in our European 
museums, and still less firequently has it 
been brought alive to our quarter of the 
globe. A female was lately living in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society, the only 
example in England^and perhaps in Eu- 
rope ; it has, however, lately diea. In its 
manner, as it is observed in captivity, the 
aoudad resembles the rest of its genus, be- 
ing quiet and easily familiarized, but by no 
means remarkable for intelligence. In its 
aspect, however, it has that air of native 
and inwrought independence which strik- 
ingly distinguishes between it and the do- 
mestic sheep, and which invariably charac- 
terizes every wild original of a stock born 
and bred in subjugation. In proof of this 
opinion, we need only turn to those ani- 
mals of our own climate, with which we 
are well acquainted, both in a state of free- 
dom and captivity. How easily is the wild 
rabbit to be distinguished &om the tame ! 
the one is quick, watchful, rapid, with 
shdrt oval ears, with small and compact 
iiead, and with every limb cleanly turned 



and vigorous ; the other, a captive descend- 
ant of a captive race, betrays the effects of 
thraldom in every movement : a subdued 
expression of counten^ce, large ears and 
head, and large but sluggish limbs at once 
distinguish it. The same observations will 
apply to the goose and the duck, which we 
know both in the tame and wild condition. 
No animal exceeds the aoudad in acti- 
vity ; its leaps appear as if performed by 
magic. Without any previous movement, 
it will spring perpendicularly to the height 
of several feet, stand secure on a projection 
where foot-room is scarcely discernible, 
throw itself down steep precipices, bound 
from ledge to ledge, or rock to rock, with 
fearless confidence and the utmost preci- 
sion. With regard, however, to the mi- 
nuter details of its habits and manners no- 
thing is ascertained. It is occasionally shot by 
the Moors of Tunis, Tripoli, and other 
places on the same line of coast, and is re- 
garded by the natives as venison. Its food 
consists of mountain herbage. The general 
colour is a dull yellowish brown ; the horns 
are stout, ringed, and curved simply back- 
wards. Besides the ruffles at the fore- 
knees, long coaise hairs hang from the neck 
and chest. In size this rare and curious 
animal exceeds a full-grown goat. W. 



MY TONGUE. 

How much reason have we to pray 
for the right use of the tongue ! This 
** little member*' is of mighty power, for 
evil and for good. The apostle James 
has some most remarkable expressions 
concerning it, chap. iii. 3 — 12. No his- 
torian can recount the moral havoc which 
unbridled tongues have wrought. 

As we have dedicated to God our whole 
bodies, as part of our " living sacrifice," 
so we have especially surrendered to his 
service this important organ. How shall 
we use it, so as to glorify him ? Let not 
the reader dismiss this question lightly. 

In thinking of the history of the church, 
and the way in which the kingdom of God 
has been promoted, from the first day 
until now, I have been much impressed 
by the thought, that private conversation 
has been a powerful instrument. I do 
not mean to set it as high as the public 
ordinance of preaching. But after tnis 
it holds a high place. The early pro- 
cess of Christianity was, as our Saviour 
expressively taught, like leaven. A little 
insignificant morsel of sour dough sets 
the whole mass in fermentation. Let 
it make but a beginning, no matter in what 
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point, and the work is sure to go on. It is of 
the very nature of the leaven to do so, and 
it does not stop till the whole lump has 
been transformed. So of the kingdom of 
God — which is not external, but within — 
which is righteousness, peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost. Let one man really 
come under this influence of the kingdom ; 
let it really come within him, and his 
heart is a centre from which a thousand 
other hearts are to be affected. How ? 
Out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh. This one believer, 
having a heart full of faith and love, will 
speak to his neighbour. The opinions 
of mankind are very much made up of 
what one man says to his neighbour. A 
good word is a morsel of leaven in the 
lump. The speaker may mean little; 
but he drops a truth ; and this truth works 
after he is gone. The speaker may never 
know it, but the work goes on. He may 
go far away, but the operation continues. 
He may die and go to heaven, but his 
works follow him. From one to another, 
from neighbourhood to neighbourhood, 
yea, from generation to generation, the 
good leaven may spread in its influ- 
ence. Therefore it may not be impossible 
that words dropped by the reformers are 
not lost to this day in their influence. 

Most professors of religion are negli- 
gent with respect to the tongue. Some 
are so filled with the world, that they speak 
only of the world. Some follow the 
fashion of the world, and it is the fashion of 
the world never to speak of Christ. Some 
are ashamed to speak of divine things. 
Some are afraid to honour their Master 
with their lips. Let me humbly ask the 
reader to consider the following rules : 

1. I will endeavour to use my tongue 
for the glory of Christ. 

2. I will endeavour to say something 
worth remembering, and something good 
for the soul, in every company. 

3. I will endeavour to say something^ 
for my Master to every individual with 
whom I converse ; unless I see it to be 
more plainly my duty to be silent. 

4. I will endeavour to find and make 
opportunities of speaking for God. 

5. I will ask the grace of God to pre- 
pare the way, to direct, and to bless, in 
all these endeavours. N — r. 



BOTANY.— No. XV. 
POLYGONEiE. 

A TYPE of this order may be sought 
for in ihe polj/gonum fag(ypi/rum or buck- 



wheat, with which most persons are fa- 
miliar, as it is often cultivated by farmers 
as fodder for their cattle; and cannot fail 
to interest the eye of the passenger by the 
beautiful livery in which it adorns the field, 
and by the swarms of the winged tribe 
that it attracts to feed on the honey of its 
flowers. On the margin of every pool, 
at the bottom of ditches dry in summer, 
or wherever moisture lodges, may be found 
the spotted snakeweed, known by its red 
spike of flowers, and its spotted leaves. 
In its company, may also be usually seen 
the water-pepper ; distinguished firom the 
former by its thin flowered, nodding spike, 
and by growing in larger quantities. If we 
cast our eyes upon the still surface of a 
pond, in some secluded spot where 
limpid waters are flowing, a shoal of 
floating leaves, garnished here and there 
with a spike of red flowers, may sonietimes 
be descried : this is the polysonum ampki- 
bium, or narrow-leaved pond-weed. If in 
passing through a corn-field, we examine 
the straw, we shall oilen meet with the 
polygonum convolvulus, or black bindweed, 
known by its delicate twining stem, little 

f)ink flowers, and its elegant heart-shaped 
eaves. On every pathway we find the knot- 
grass, or polygonum aviculare, the seeds 
of which are very grateful to birds, and are 
often eaten by boys. Any of these species 
just cited, will serve as examples to illus- 
trate our notion of the family before us. 
A little examination will show, that the 
flower consists of a coloured calyx, divided 
into several segments, bearing tne stamens 
from its base ; that the germen is simple, 
either naked or covered with the perma- 
nent csdyx, and superior in reference to 
the flower. The stigmas are several. If 
afler poring a few moments over one of 
the species just enumerated, we turn to 
the dock, we shall be interested by the 
similarity between them. First, we per- 
ceive that the stamens proceed from the 
same situation, that their number is be- 
tween five and ten, and that the calyx 
invests the naked seed, which is suiv 
mounted by three stigmas. If the flowers 
be too small for patience nicely to scruti- 
nize, a very obvious similitude will be 
easily perceived in a filmy appendage at 
the base of the leaves, which is called the 
stipula. Two species of dock are com- 
monly seen growing on road-sides and 
among rubbish: the curled dock, which 
has long lance-shaped leaf curled at 
the edges; and each leaf of the calyx 
with a red head upon it ; and the broad- 
leaved dock, which has long narrow 
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teeth upon edges of the calyx, and only 
one with 'a bead. 

The last species is a very trouble- 
some weed to farmers, from the vivacious 
nature of the root, which nothing but fire 
can destroy. It seems that several species 
of the docK are useful in disorders of the 
external surface, either taken as an infu- 
sion or applied to the part affected, it 
is not improbable that the herb ointments 
applied by some old ladies to sores in the 
.country, are mainly composed of some 
species of this genus. An infusion of the 
rumex paiientia, or herb patience, is copi- 
ously used in the hospitals in Fcance, as a 
drink in divers disorders that result from 
an ill habit of body. The last we shall 
make a descriptive allusion to, shall be the 
rheum unduhtum, or rhubarb of domestic 
cookery, the leaf and stalks of which are 
made into agreeable tarts, ere the highly 
valued gooseberry is ripe for use. 
\\ hen apprised of it, the reader will not 
fail to recognise a strong resemblance be- 
tween the rhubarb and the dock ; and this 
relationship is brought within a closer 
compass, when we observe that the acidity 
of the sorrel (rimiex ttcetoia) and that of 
the rhubarb are owing to the presence of 
oxalic acid. Not only among the splen- 
did and august parts of creation, are the 
wisdom and goodness of the Creator dis- 
played; but even among objects of hum- 
bler port, he incites our curiosity by 
the harmonies of structure and property, 
and rewards our investigations with some 
discovery that proves conducive to the 
well-being of man. 



WEYER'S CAVE, IN NORTH AMERICA. 

Weyer's Cave is found in a ridge of 
limestone hills, running parallel with the 
Blue Ridge. In going to it you pass by ' 
Madison^s Cave, which was once an ob- 
ject of much interest, but is now neglect- 
ed, from the greater attractions of the one 
we are about to explore. You ascend 
the side of the hill by a zig zag path of 
about 150 yards long, and then find 
yourself opposite a wooden door, which is 
the entrance, and having a bench, on 
which you rest, to get cool, or to prepare 
otherwise for the ingress. Having passed 
the door, you find yourself in a small 
cave, which may be regarded as a lobby to 
the whole apartments. With raised ex- 
pectations, you look about you, by the 
aid of the daylight, which is struggling 
to enter, for some openings more consi- 
derable. All that you see, however, is 



the mouth of a dark recess about four feet 
square ; and you are told this is your 
passage onward. You have no alterna- 
tive, but to double yourself up in the 
smallest possible dimensions, and move 
along, after the lights of your guide, as 
well as you may, by the assistance of 
your h^nds. 

Having scrambled along* for about 
twenty-five feet, you come into some 
larger openings, which allow you the 
free use of your person. You look up- 
ward and around you, and find yourself 
surrounded by the most grotesque fiigures, 
formed, through ages, by the percolation 
of the waters through the heavy arches 
of rock-work over your head ; while the 
eye, glancing onward, catches the dim 
and distant glimmer of the lights ; some 
in the deeps below, and some in the gal- 
leries above. On quitting these smsdler 
rooms and galleries, you enter an ascends 
ing passage, of easy access; and, on 
coming to its extremity, you see the 
opening of a large cavern spread before 
you, and the commencement of some 
steps, by which you are to descend. 
Your care is engaged in getting safely 
down ; but when you have obtained your 
standing on the floor, you are delighted 
to find yourself in a large cavern, of irre- 
gular formation, and full of wild beauty. 
It is about thirty by fifty feet, and is 
called Solomon's Temple. The incrus- 
tations become finer here. At your right 
hand, they hang just like a sheet of water, 
that had been frozen as it fell. There 
they rise before you in a beautiful stalacs 
titic pillar ; and yonder they compose an 
elevated seat, surrounded by spany pin- 
nacles, which sparkle beautifully in the 
light The one is called Solomon's 
Throne, and the other his Pillar. 

On leaving the Temple you enter ano- 
ther room, more irregular, but more 
beautiful. Besides having ornaments in 
common, it spreads over you a roof of 
most admirable and singular formation 
It is entirely covered with stalactites, 
which are suspended from it like inverted 
pinnacles. They are of the finest mate- 
rial, and are most beautifully shaped and 
embossed. 

You now make an ascent of several 
feet, and move along a passage, and 
through two or three lobbies, and come to 
what is called the Twin-room, and find 
your way is just on the verge of a dark 
cavern, which is yawning at your feet, 
and is named the Devil's Oven. A de- 
scent is now made of some difiSiculty, 
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from an elevation of about forty feet ; 
and you enter a large room, which is 
called the Tan-yard. This, like some of 
the rest, is an absurd name ; but it has 
been adopted from the force of associa- 
tion. There are in the rocky floor of 
this room large cavities which may be 
thought to resemble the tan-pits; and 
fromthe ceiling are suspended large sheets 
of beautiful stalactites, which resemble 
the tanner*s hides. You advance to an 
upper floor in this room, which has chiefly 
one ornament, and that is sufficient. 
There is, extending along the room, and 
from roof to floor, an immense sheet of 
the finest stalactite. When it is struck 
with the hand, it emits deep and mellow 
sounds, like those of a muffled drum, and 
it is called the Drum-room. 

You now rise by some natural steps to 
a platform, which you have again to de- 
scend, and then find yourself in what is 
named the Ball-room. It is a handsome 
and large apartment, about 100 feet long, 
36 wide, and 26 high. Its floor is so 
level as to admit of dancing, and it has 
been used for this purpose. There is in 
the centre of it a large calcareous depo- 
site, which has received the name of 
Paganini*s Statue : the whole room is 
relieved by grotesque concretions ; and 
the effect of the lights burning at every 
elevation, and leaving hidden more than 
they reveal, is exceedingly fine. 

From the Ball-room you make an ascent 
of 40 feet. This is named Frenchman's 
Hill ; from the circumstance that a visitor 
from France, with his guide, had their 
lights extinguished near this spot. Hap- 
pily the guide had such an accurate 
knowledge of the locality, that, after 
much difficulty, they got safely back, a 
distance of more than 500 feet. You wind 
your way through passages, and make a 
descent of nearly thirty feet, by what is 
known as Jacob's Ladder, with pits and 
caverns opening about you, and come into 
the Senate Chamber, and afterwards to 
Congress Hall. The last is a fine room, 
very like the Ball-room, but with an un- 
even floor. As you leave it, an immense 
cavern spreads itself before you, with the 
dim lights gleaming over its mouth, so as 
to make its unfathomed darkness horrible. 
You gaze on it with amazement, and 
instinctively long to pass on, lest it should 
drink you up. It has received the name 
of Infernal Regions. By another lobby, 
and another descent, you enter Washing- 
ton Hall. This is the most wonderful 
opening of the whole. It is 260 feet 



long, and 33 feet high. There l^a fine 
sheet of rock-work running up the^entre 
of this room, and giving it the aspect 
of two separate and noble galleries, tilt .. 
you look above, where you observe the •- 
partition rises only 20 feet towards the ' 
roof, and leaves the fine arch expanding 
over your head untouched. There is a 
beautiful concretion here standing out in 
the room, which certainly has the form 
and drapery of a gigantic statue -, it bears 
the name of the Nation's Hero, and the 
whole place is filled with those projeo* 
tions; appearances which excite the ima- 
gination by suggesting resemblances, and 
leaving them unfinished. The general 
effect, too, was, perhaps, indescribable. 
The fine perspective of this room, four 
times the length of an' ordinary church ; 
the numerous tapers, when near you, so 
encumbered by deep shadows as to g^ve 
only a dim religious light, and when at a 
distance, appearing in their various atti- 
tudes like twinkling stars on a deep dark 
heaven ; the amazing vaulted roof spread 
over you, with its carved and knotted 
surface, to which the streaming lights 
below in vain endeavoured to convey 
their radiance ; together with the impres- 
sion that you had made so deep an en- 
trance, and were so entirely cut off^ from 
the living world and ordinary things, 
produces an effect which, perhaps, tne 
mind can receive but once, and will re- 
tain for ever. 

On leaving these striking apartments, 
you pass through a passage in which is 
standing some grand formation, named 
Cleopatra's Needle and the Pyramids, 
and then enter a room called the Church. 
The appearances in this instance suggest 
the name. It has about the dimensions 
of a church, and has an elevation of 
about 50 feet. There is at one end an 
elevated recess, which has the air of a 
gallery. At the back of this gallery 
there are a great number of pendent sta- 
lactites, of an unusual size and beautv. 
They are as large as the pipes of a full- 
sized organ, and are ranged similarly. 
They emit, when struck, mellow sounds 
of various keys ; and if a stick is run 
over them, as vve run the finger over mu- 
sical glasses, they make pleasant music. 
There is^nothing forced in giving this in- 
strument' the appellation of organ; it is 
one of the best that nature ever made , 
and the most remarkable that I ever* be 
held. At the other extremity there rises 
from the gronnd (not stuck on a roof, as 
we frequently see) a beautiful spire of . 
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considerable height; and this is the 
steeple. 

You pass by the steeple, and come 
into an apartment, which has the name of 
the Dining-room. It has similar dimen- 
sions to the church ; and on its left side 
there is a continued elevation, resembling 
a table. You now enter an immense 
gallery about 10 feet wide, and some 
121 feet long, and from 80 to 100 feet 
high. You turn aside to visit a small 
apartment, but of exquisite beauty. Here 
the most singular sparry concretions hang 
pendent from the roof, while an equal 
number are growing up from the ground 
in several degrees of progress, many of 
them meeting in the centre and becoming 
one. Winding passages are left amongst 
them, which make a sort of labyrinth ; 
and as they are semi-pellucid, the pass- 
ing of the lights through the several al- 
leys, has a very singular effect. This has 
the name of the Garden of Eden. 

You return to the Dining-room, and 
pass by a dark opening at your feet, which 
IS the mouth of a cavern, into which the 
foot of man has never been. It can only 
be explored by rope ladders ; and it is 
supposed, though I think without sufE- 
cient reason, to be charged with mephitic 
gases, fatal to life. You may now make 
an ascent of some 50 feet, if your nerves 
allow, and your reward will be adequate 
to your pains. You must climb over the 
face of the rock, which has nearly a per- 
pendicular pitch, and you will then find 
yourself on an elevated platform, and 
surrounded by loop-holes and striking 
figures. You may now look down from 
your eminence, which is the Giant's 
Causeway, into the large illuminated 
rooms you have left, and perhaps see a 
small party moving over the doors in 
misty shadow. Here stands out in relief 
before you, and on the very verge of the 
platform, a fine groupe of stalagmites, 
white as alabaster, and suggesting to the 
fancy the figures of a small party of horse 
moving over high and dangerous preci- 
pices. They are Buonaparte and his 
Guards. There is a fine arch expanding 
before you over the scene below; you 
may, with caution, ascend on its head, 
and by this means gain a more command- 
ing view of the objects so far beneath 
you. 

But we must hasten on. When you 
have made your descent to the ordinary 
level, aud move on your returning course, 
you pass by an enormous and most beau- 



tiful concretion. It is a tower, about 
thirty feet each way at the base; and 
rising in diminished squares to the height 
of thirty feet. It is a stalagmite ; nearly 
as white and clear as alabaster, and daz- 
zles you by its capacity to reflect lights. 

You pass, also, some fine springs, at 
which you may refresh yourself on the 
way. There is one I must distinguish be- 
fore we leave. You ascend, in getting to 
it, a steep of twelve feet, by a ladder, and 
then, by a little hard climbing, attain to 
the end of the recess, and stand before 
what is named the Source of the Nile. It 
is a fine transparent spring, and is very re- 
markable for being covered with a thin pel- 
licle of stalagmite. It is strong enough to 
bear you ; and has a hole cut in the centre, 
which gives you access to the water. 

I hope you will not think you have been 
detained too long on this spectacle. My 
regret is, that I have only described one- 
half of what it unfolds, and that with 
haste and imperfection. It is, in my judg- 
ment, one of the great natural wonders of 
this New World ; and for its eminence in 
its own class, deserves to be ranked with 
the Natural Bridge and Niagara, while it is 
far less known than either. Its dimensions, 
by the most direct course, are more than 
1,600 feet; and by the more winding 
paths, twice that length ; and its objects 
are remarkable for their variety, formation, 
and beauty. In both respects it will^ I 
think, compare, without injury to itself, 
with the celebrated Grotto of Antiparos. 

For myself, I acknowledge the spectacle 
to have been most interesting ; but, to be 
so, it must be illuminated, as on this oc- 
casion. I had thought that this circum- 
stance might give to the whole a toyish 
effect ; but the influence of 2000 or 3000 
lights on these immense caverns is only 
such as to reveal the objects, withput dis- 
turbing the solemn and sublime obscurity 
which sleeps on every thing. Scarcely any 
scenes can awaken so many passions at 
once, and so deeply. Curiosity, appre- 
hension, terror, surprise, admiration, and 
delight, by turns, and together, arrest and 
possess you. I have had before, from 
other objects, one simple impression made 
with greater power : but I never had so 
many impressions made, and with so much 
power before. If the interesting and the 
awful are the elements of the sublime, here 
sublimity reigns, as in her own domain, in 
darkness, silence, and deeps profound. — 
Reed and Matheson's Visit to the American 
Churches, 
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THE MANNER OF KNOWING. 

The difference between believers and 
unbelievers as to knowledge, is not as 
much in the matter of their knowledge, 
as in the manner of knowing. Unbelievers, 
some of them, may know more and be 
able to say more of God, his perfections 
and will, than many believers ; but they 
know nothing as they ought, nothing in 
a right manner, nothing spiritually and 
savingly, nothing with a holy, heavenly 
light. The excellency of a believer is, 
not that he hath a large apprehension of 
things, but that what he doth apprehend, 
which may perhaps be very little, he sees 
it in the light of the Spirit of God, in a 
saving, soul-transforming light: and this is 
that which gives us communion with God, 
and not prying thoughts, or curious rsdsed 
notions. — Owen, 



SPIRIT DRINKING. 

Among other destructive vices, spirit 
drinking is pre-eminently fatal. It impairs 
the health of its victim, extracting the 
colour from his cheek, and stealing the 
vigour from his limbs. It makes him 
despondent, delirious, insane. By the waste 
of his money, the consumption of his time, 
the destruction of his energies, and the ruin 
of his character, it conducts him, by a sure 
road, to destitution. Thus it robs his 
house of its furniture, his children of their 
food ; and, inspiring him with ferocious 
malice against the unhappy mother who 
complains of his unnatural selfishness, 
thus tears up by the root the last flower of 
domestic happiness. 

Whether this vice is more or less preva- 
lent in London than formerly, I do not 
know ; but it prevails sufficiently to do in- 
calculable mischief to the population. The 
number of public-houses and gin-shops in 
the metropolis is 4073, besides 1182 beer- 
shops, and great numbers of coffee- shops, 
many of which are said to be, at present, 
worse than the worst public-houses, as 
schools of profligacy. Hence we may 
judge of the numbers infected. Not long 
since, the following numbers were observed 
to enter two principal shops, one in Hol- 
born and the otlier in Whitechapel, in one 
day : — 

Ilolborn shop, 2880 men, 1855 women, 
289 children ; total 5024. 

Whitechapel shop, 3146 men, 2186 wo- 
men, 686 children; total 6018. 

The following numbers were also ob- 



served to enter fourteen principal gin-shops 
in one week : — 

142,453 men, 108,593 women, 18»391 
children ; total 269,437. 

As it is improl^ble that the observers 
recognised individuals who entered more 
than once, I will suppose that these were 
the whole number of visits to the shops in 
ihat week, and that each person visited it 
once a day : then the number of persons 
visiting those shops would be 269,437 di- 
vided by 7, or 38,491. 

Thirty-eight thousand four hundred and 
ninety-one persons, the women and children 
being nearly equal to the men, habitually 
attend these fourteen shops; how many, 
then, must contribute to the support of 
the other 4059 shops with which the me- 
tropolis is disgraced I Either immense 
multitudes must be infected with this vice, 
or else, those who are infected must be 
ruinously devoted to its indulgence. It is 
well known how it grows upon those who 
yield to it; and some idea of the degree in 
which it prevails in London may be formed 
from the fact, that above 23,000 persons 
are annually taken up by the police, for 
drunkenness alone. The numbers taken up 
by the police for drunkenness in the years 
1831, 1832, and 1833, were as follow : — 

1831; 19,748 males, 11,605 females, 
total 31,053. 

1832; 20,304 males, 12,332 females^ 
total 32,636. 

1833; 18,268 males, 11,612 females, 
total 29,880. 

A circumstance which renders this 
amount of drunkenness still more appall- 
ing is, that it, for the most part, is so in- 
dulged as that it excludes the drunkard 
from all the means of grace on the sab- 
bath-day. Labourers and artizans, being 
paid their wages on Saturday, devote that 
evening to revelry. The public-houses in 
Lambeth, Spitalfields, Whitechapel, St. 
Giles's, and Covent Garden, are filled with 
persons drinking, till a late hour on Satur- 
day night. Early on Sunday morning they 
fill again, (some having been open all 
night ;) and just before eleven o'clock turn 
out their disgusting herds, to roll along the 
streets, or lie in the gutter till they are 
picked up by tfie police. Saturday night 
and Sunday morning, in those low neigh- 
bourhoods, are the scenes of drunken frays 
and revolting vice. Men fight with men, 
and women with women, till the clothes are 
torn from their backs ; defy and insult the 
police ; and then spend their sabbaths in 
the watch-house. — B, W. Noel. 
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SLAVERY OF THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

Under the Anglo-Saxons, parents are 
Known to have exposed their children for 
sale in the market-place, like cattle ; and 
an old historian accuses the Anglo-Saxon 
nobility of selling their female servants 
as slaves to foreigners : thus proving the 
practice of slavery in England many cen- 
turies since. 

All landed estates amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons were cultivated by great numbers 
of slaves, who were not so much the pro- 
^ perty of the master, as, so to speak, that 
of the soil ; the two being bought and sold 
together. There are some instances of 
freemen selling themselves for slaves ; and, 
on the occasion of a famine in England, 
many persons, having no means of subsist- 
ence, sold themselves into slavery. Theft 
was in some cases punished with loss of 
liberty; but the great supply of slaves 
arose from the capture of pnsoners of war. 
A father had the power of selling his son 
into slavery for seven years, but for no 
longer. There were not only slaves who 
till^ the land, but those who took charge of 
the household affairs of their lord. Never- 
theless, all slaves were allowed to redeem 
themselves, on payment of a sum of money; 
after which each enjoyed all the privilege 
of a fireeman. Guthred, for example, rose 
from a slave to fill the throne of Northum- 
berland. 

The lords possessed extraordinary power 
over their vassals: for, Aubrey tells us, 
that at Tormarton, in Gloucestershire, 
anciently the seat of the Rivers family, is 
a dungeon fourteen feet deep : about four 
feet high are iron rings, fastened to 
the wall, ivhich were probably to tie of- 
fending vassals to ; as all lords of manors 
had this power over their vassals, and had 
all of theui, no doubt, such places for their 
punishment. Aubrey adds : '* it is well 
known that all castles had dungeons; and 
so, 1 believe, had monasteries ; for they had \ 
often within themselves, power of life and 
death.*' In latter times, even tl>e porter*s 
lodge had a dungeon, and was a place of 
smaller punishment for the servants and 
dependants of the great. 

What is called in history the feudal 
system, which was at its greatest height un- 
der WUliam the Conqueror, was through- 
out a scheme of slavery. It was, indeed, 
a system of government and landed pro- 
perty, under which tenants, or vassals, as 
they were called, held land upon condi- 
tion of certain services to the lords, or 
followers of the Norman Conqueror, 
among whom he parcelled out the whole 



of Britain. The land so held was called 
a fee, feud, or, fief; hence the conditions 
were named the feudal system. The oc- 
cupiers were tenants of the land and vas- 
sals ot the lord. But the vassal could not 
alienate or dispose of such possessions, 
without the consent of the lord, upon the 
performance of certain oppressive duties. 
^-Domestic Life in England, 



THE PORPOISE. 

If we examine tlie structure of a por- 
poise's head, we find its cavities capable of 
great distention, and such that he can fill 
them at pleasure with air or with water, 
according as he would mount, float, or 
sink. By closing the blow-hole, he shuts 
out the water ; by letting in tlie water, he 
can sink; by blowing from the lungs 
against the cavities, he can force out the 
water, and fill the hollows with air, in order 
to rise. 

No one can doubt, that such facts afford 
direct evidence of an apt contrivance di- 
rected towards a specific object, and adopt- 
ed by some Power thoroughly acquainted 
with the laws of hydrostatics, as well as 
perfectly skillul in workmanship. — Lord 
Brougham, 

Thb Covenant of Grace. — If any 
thing ought to be accounted worthy of 
the most attentive consideration, it is 
indeed the covenant of grace. Here a way 
is shown unto a better paradise tlian the 
earthly, and to a more certain and more 
stable happiness than that from wh ch 
Adam fell. Here new hopes shine upon 
ruined mortals, which by so much ought 
the more to be acceptable, by how much 
it came more unexpected. Here con- 
ditions are ofiered, to which eternal life is 
annexed ; conditions not again by us to 
be performed, which would cause the 
mind to despond; but by Him who de- 
parted not this life, before He had truly 
said, "It is finbhed,'' Rom . x. 4. — ^ViUtut. 



God's Time. — One minute sooner than 
God's time would not be his j[)€ople's 
mercy, Exod. xii. 41, Psalm xxxi. 15.— 
Fleming. 
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teSKA SPIDER, J 



SPIDEES' EGGS. 
The purposes for which an all-wiae Pro- 
tidence has beslowed on spidera Ihe power 
of spinning silk from their bodies 



r sheltering canopj from 
rain and storms, and nets, and snares lo en- 
trap the inaect-prey upon which Ihey feed, 
besides what we shall now advert to, the 
covering which Ihey manu&cture for their 
eggs, and which may be called a nest, is a 
very curious and interesting object of ob- 
servation for those who delight to trace ttie 
working of providential wisdom among the 
minor beings of creation. 

Looking at the Size of a spider, and at 
that of Ihe eggs which it lays, it appears 
almost incomprehensible how (hey could 
be contained m so small a body ; but by 
observing them more closely it may be dis- 
covered that they have not, like (he Cggs of 
birds, a hard shell, bong, on the contrary, 
lotl and compressive. Accordingly, be- 
fore they are laid, they lie in the <^-bag. 



(ovariwn) within the spider's body, squeezed 
together in a flat manner, and only come 
into a globular form after ihey are laid, in 
consequence of the equal pressure of the 
air on every side, in the same way as ne 
see dew drops and globules of quicksilver 
formed from the same cause. 

The eggs of spiders, it is worthy of re- 
mark, are in most cases, though not always, 
placed in a touudish boll ; and as there it 
nothing in creation without some good 
reason, if we can discover it, we may infet 
that this form is designed to economize the 
materials of the silken web, which the mo- 
ther spins around them by way of protec- 
tion. Whether we are right or nol in this 
conjecture, there can be no-question as to 
the manner in which the ball is shaped, ai 
we have often observed the process. The 
mother-spider, in such cases, uses her own 
body as a gauge to measure her work, in 
the same way as a bird uses its bodyto 
gauge the size and form of its nest. The 
spider first spreads a Ihin coating of silk 
as a foundation, taking care to have it 
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circular by turning round its body during 
the process. It then, in the same manner, 
spins a raised border round this, till it takes 
the form of a cup ; and at this stage of the 
work it begins to *lay its eggs in the cup, 
not only filling it with these up to the brim, 
but piling them up above it into a rounded 
heap, as high as the cup is deep. Here, 
then, is a cup full of eggs, the under half 
covered and protected by the silken sides of 
the cup, but the upper still bare and exposed 
to the air and the cold. It !S now the spi- 
der's task to cover these, and the process is 
similar to the preceding ; that is, she weaves 
a thick web of silk all round them, and in- 
stead of a cup-shaped nest, like some birds, 
the whole eggs are enclosed in a ball, much 
larger than the body of the spider that con- 
structed it. 

There is a singular mechanism for the 
purpose of placing the eggs in a proper po- 
sition. The eggs are excluded from a cavity 
just behind the bres^t. Here there is an 
organ placed somewhat in form of a hook or 
bent spatula, which the spider can move in 
such a manner as to direct evory individual 
egg it lays to the exact spot in the next cup 
where it wishes it to be placed. The sense 
of touch in this organ must, of course, be 
very acute, as by touch it must be wholly 
guided ; for its eyes, though eight in num- 
ber, and very piercing, are situated on the 
upper part oi the head, and cannot be 
brought within sight of the nest. J. R. 



TRAVELLING EXPENSES IN FORMER 
TIMES. 

Of travelling expenses in the thirteenth 
century, a roll is in existence, and is too 
interesting to be passed over. It contains 
a steward's accompts of the daily expenses 
of a person of rank, in the reign of Edward 
I., on a journey from Oxford to Canterbury, 
and during his sojourn in London, about 
the year 1289 ; while the record throws 
much light upon the mode of our ances- 
^jrs' living, at a period concerning which 
we have very few similar memorials. One 
day's expenses are as follow : — " In bread, 
sixpence; two gallons of wine, a gift of 
hospitality from the rector of Berton ; item 
io bread, sixpence ; two gallons of wine, 
a gift of hospitality from the rector of Mis- 
tern ; beer, sixpence ; herrings, three- pence; 
stockfish, four- pence; porpoise and fish, 
four-pence; perch and roach, seven-pence ; 
large eejs, seven-pence ; vegetables, three- 
pence farthing ; figs and raisins, two- pence ; 
fuel, five- pence ; a bed for two nights, two- 
pence : hay for seven horses, seven-pence ; 



a bushel of oats, twenty-pence ; apples, a 
halfpenny; sum, six shillings and eight- 
pence halfpenny." The most expensive day 
in the roll is on a sunday, " in expenses of 
my lord at Westminster, when he held a 
breakfast there for knights, clerks, and 
esquires: — bread, two shillings; beer, twelve- 
pence; wine, three shillings and eight- 
pence; half a salmon for the standard, 
with the chine, three shillings and eight- 
pence ; a firesh conger eel, three shillings ; 
three fat pikes, five iat eels, and twenty- 
seven fat roaches, twelve shillings and four- 
pence; half a hundred lamprons, twelve- 
pence; oysters, three-pence; vegetables, 
two-pence; the hire of a boy to prepare 
the breakfast, one penny ; fare to West- 
minster, one permy ; a basket, one penny 
fiurthing. On the same day, at the inn: 
bread, five-pence farthing; beer from the 
store ; two gallons of beer for the boys, 
two-pence ; fish from the store ; candles, a 
halfpenny ; fuel, a halfpenny ; hay bought, 
five-pence three fartliings ; straw, sixpence ; 
two oushels of oats, eight- pence ; two pair, 
of shoes for my lord, twelve- pence ; sum, 
thirty shillings and three-pence farthing." — 
Domestic Life in England, 



HOW TO BEGIN. 

Reader, do you wish, or do you think 
you wish, to become a christian ? 

A great many persons think they wish 
to enter God's service, when they really 
do not. Ascertsdn first, then, whether 
you desire to serve God, by considering 
what that service is. 

1. It will, in the first place, require you 
to give up at once every thing which he 
has forbidden. There are certain known 
and open sins condemned by his moral 
law, which must be Entirely and for ever 
abandoned, or you cannot be his. One 
man allows himself certain practices in his 
dealings with others, which his conscience 
secretly tells him are wrong, and he is un- 
willing to give them up. His heart clings 
to them, and they stand, like an impassa- 
ble wall, between his soul and salvation. 
Another is engaged in a calling which is 
ruinous to the souls and bodies of his fel- 
low-men. A third violates the sabbath, by 
bringing into it secretly his business or his 
pleasure; and a fourth indulges in habits 
which his own conscience, and the word 
of God, distinctly condemn. They all, 
perhaps, think they wish to become chris- 
tians, and often say that they do not know 
how to begin ! They read the Bible, -uid 
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perhaps offer cold and formal prayers, 
and even take their place among religious 
inquirers ; but the way is dark before 
them. They find no peace-or happiness 
in piety; but it is just because they are 
not willing to renounce the pleasures of 
sinv He, therefore, who thinks he wishes 
to give himself up to God, should look 
carefully within, examine faithfully his 
conduct and character, and see whether 
there is nothing which he knows is wrong, 
and which he is, nevertheless, unwilling 
to abandon : if there is, it is vain to think 
that he wishes to become a christian. He 
prefers sin. 

2. It is not only necessary to renounce 
what God has forbidden, but to devote 
yourself to the work of doin^ what he re- 
quires. A large portion of the human 
race seem to have no idea of the design 
with which they were created. Hence 
they seem fully satisfied with themselves, 
if they are not doing any thing which can 
be shown to be positively in itself wrong. 
They seem never to think of the guilt of 
neglecting the work which God has 
placed them here to do. A man, for 
example, will give himself up entirely to 
the pursuit of pleasure. His whole time 
is employed in finding or making enjoy- 
ments for himself. He is careful, perhaps, 
not to fall into any immorality, and then 
he says. What harm can there be in a lit- 
tle innocent amusement? He thinks 
those are fanatical who object to such a 
life as he leads. Mistaken man I God 
has placed you in this world, not to amuse 
yourself, but 'to do work for him; and 
the charge against you is 9ot merely the 
intrinsic wickedness of ^hat you do, but 
also the guilt of neglecting what God has 
commanded you to do. 

A husbandman employs labourers to 
work in his vineyard, but instead of en- 
tering faithfully upon their work, they sit 
down upon a green bank, and spend their 
hours in idleness, or else engage together 
in some athletic g^me. One, more faith- 
ful than the rest, attends to his duty, and 
perhaps points the rest, occasionally, to 
their employer's neglected work, and 
warns them of his displeasure. 

** What a narrow-minded, fanatical fel- 
low is this ! " savs one in reply. " What 
harm can there be in a little innocent en- 
joyment? " 

" None at all," answers another. ** Our 
employer is a benevolent man. His ob- 
ject is our happiness, and he wishes us to 
use the opportunities for ei\ioy ment which 



he puts into our hands. He cannot wish 
to interrupt our pleasures.*' 

So saying, they turn away from their 
futhful companion, and give tlicmselves 
up again. to their pleasures. Other la- 
bourers see the example of idleness and 
unfaithfulness which they set, and follow 
it ; and they qui^t all their apprehensions 
as to the future, by persuading themselves 
that their employer is too merciful a man 
even to dismiss them from his service, and 
thus bring them and their innocent fami- 
lies to want and suffering. 

It is just so with men. God stations 
them in this world to accomplish certain 
purposes, which he plainly marks out. 
We are commanded to devote our time, 
and all our powers, to the work of pro- 
moting holiness and happiness all around 
us, and of preparing ourselves and others 
for our final home. One man, neglecting 
these o}:jects altogether, devotes himself 
entirely to the work of acquiring property, 
simply for the pleasure of feeling and 
saying he possesses it. In this work he 
is entirely absorbed. He rises early and 
lies down late; he is industrious, and 
frugal, and watchful ; but the object of 
all is simply the increasing of his stores. 
He spends his life in this work, never 
thinking of what God has given him to 
do in this world ; or if he thinks of it, he 
has no intention of doing it. The un.* 
happy man must find at last, that though 
there may be, in itself, no sin in acquiing 
property, there is g^eat sin in spend- 
mg a whole life in the entire neglect of 
the real business which God had assigned 
him. 

If, then, you think you desire to become 
a christian, consider whether you are 
willing to do, in this world, the work 
which God has assigned to you, or whe- 
ther you prefer employing yourself about 
some other. It is in vain to say that 
other employment is innocent in itself. 
You cannot be God's servant without 
being willing to do his work. And what 
is that work ? Why, that you should first 
study to improve your own character in 
holiness, and that you should endeavour 
to acquire and to preserve property and 
influence as a means of doing good to 
others ; of promoting the prosperity, and 
happiness, and welfare of your neigh- 
bours, and the community in which you 
dwell ; relieving the sick and the suffer- 
ing, and advancing the cause of universal 
knowledge, piety, and happiness. Are 
you willing to engage in this work ? If 
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not, do not, vainly imagine you wish to 
be a christian. 

8. One thing more is necessary. I have 
said you must be willing to abandon all 
idnful practices, and to engage at* once in 
God's Work. You must also be willing 
that your adherence to the cause of God 
and religion should be openly known. 
Many persons wish to come and make 
secret peace with God, because pride re- 
monstrates against an open admission of his 
claims. But this will not do. You cannot 
in this way render your Maker that efficient 
service which his cause requires; and 
besides, since you have been openly in 
the wrong) it is right for him to insist upon 
your openly admitting it, and making 
your repentance as public as your sin. 

NoM', these three things are most mani- 
festly implied in entering God's service. 
To pretend to choose his service without 
being willing to do these things, is plainly- 
absurd. Any one, then, can easily tell 
whether he aoes or does not wish to en- 
ter this service. Are you ready to aban- 
don at once all known siji, and to devote 
yourself to the service of God, and to do 
it openly, so that your return to duty may 
be known ? If you are willing, the return 
is easy. The great atonement for all your 
past sins has been made, and the way is 
entirely open for your coming at once 
to God) through the great Mediator, and 
surrendering soul and body, time, talents, 
influence, and property, to his work. He 
will assuredly accept the surrender. 

It must be made deliberately and so- 
lemnly. All its validity depends upon its 
being sincere and honest ; but the more 
formal it is in manner the better. The 
first great covenant which God made with 
the Hebrews, was executed in writing, 
and deposited with solemn ceremony in a 
gilded box, which was carried with them 
in their wanderings for maay years. So 
let the christian now make his covenant 
with God. Let it be a deliberate and 
formal and solemn act. If he utters aloud, 
in his hour of solitude, the words of con- 
secration, the work will be more effectually 
done, than if he breathes them in silence ; 
and to reduce them to writing, and sign 
them with his name, and then read them 
solemnly before God, some think will be 
better still. They urge that it should 
be done deliberately, as a most solemn 
and binding act. God will be a witness, 
when you desire him to be your perpetual 
protector and Mend. Such a covenant 
might be as follows : — 
" Oh ! my Maker, I will henceforth 



have thee for my Master, and I will be 
thy servant. I stop here, in my n^lect 
of thy commands. I stop here, in my 
life of irreligion and selfish pursuit of 
worldly good. I will now begin to serve 
thee. This body is thine; thou hast 
created it, and preserved it, and hast 
given to it all its powers. I have used it 
thus far for my own purposes, but hence- 
forth I will use it for thine. This intellect 
I sunender to thee. I have employed its 
powers in devising and executing my own 
selfish plans, but from this time it is 
sacred to the service of God. This 
wealth and this influence, which thou hast 
given me, shall henceforth be devoted to 
the purposes for which they were bestow- 
ed. I will give myself to the work of 
doing good : I will seek my employment 
and my happiness in co-operating with 
thee, in carrying forward thy plans, for 
removing suffering, and drawing men 
away from sin. Lord, receive me as a 
servant and follower. Make me wholly 
thine own. Help me to begin imme- 
diately my new work, and to persevere in 
it to the end. Encourage and strengthen 
me. When difficulties and trials press 
around me, wilt thou sympathize with mc 
and come to my help. When I shall 
stray again from duty, and forget this my 
solemn covenant with thee, restore my 
backsliding feet, and grant me forgiveness 
and peace. Watch over me to the end, 
and thus prepare me for a more faithfiil 
and a happier service in another world. 
'* In thus coming to thee, to commence 
a new life in thy service, all my hope for 
forgiveness for my past sins, and guidance 
and help for the/uture, is in thine unde- 
served mercy, through Jesus Christ, who 
died for me. I would be crucified with 
him, and thus bring to a close my life of 
sin. I would henceforth live a new life 
' by faith in the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself for me.* *' 

Now, who is there, young or old, high 
or low, rich or poor, who does not per- 
fectly understand what is meant by such 
a surrender of himself to God as this ? 
There are, doubtless, many who do not 
wish thus to enter into their Maker's 
service ; they choose to continue in their 
own ; but it is difficult to conceive how 
any one can say that he does not perfectly 
understand how to do this, if he is only 
inclined to do it, or can deny that enter- 
ing thus into the service of God is the 
plain and unquestionable duty of every 
intelligent being whom he has formed. 
They, therefore, who do not begin at 
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once to serve their Maker, neglect their 
duty, not because they do not know how 
to do it, but because they do not wish to 
do it. They love better the pleasures of 
sin. — Abbott, -— -^ 

BOTANY.— No. XVXp} 
PAPAVERACEJE. 

This division of plants borrows its ge- 
neral denomination from the papaver, or 
poppy, of which an example may be seen 
in the red poppy {papaver rfusas) of our 
com fields, which makes such a magnifi- 
cent display of garish red in sandy soils. 
In some places the white poppy is to be 
met vnth ; which is the same species as that 
from which the opium is prepared, and hence 
it is called sommferumy or sleep-inducing. 
The opium obtained in this country from the 
juice of this plant, either wild or cultivat- 
ed, is many times less effective than the 
opium brought from Turkey ; so much has 
climate to do with the maturation of this 
drug. The genera which compose this 
order are not numerous, and are connected 
with each other by the presence of about a 
hundred stamens, all of them seated below 
the fruit; two deciduous leaves for calyx, 
and four regular petals in the corolla. In 
budding the two leaves of the calyx com- 
pose a folding case for the protection of 
the other parts, resembling a bival- 
vular shell. We have again occasion to 
notice an arithmetical correspondence be- 
tween certain members of the fructification ; 
for here we observe two leaves to the calyx, 
and four, or twice two petals, in the 
corolla; and if the stamens be carefully 
examined, they will be found to be in sets, 
which are also divisible by two : such a 
numerical harmony has He who reckons up 
the grains of sand upon the sea-shore, im- 
pressed upon a single group of plants. 
The seeds are generally very numerous, 
and are borne upon ridges, which descend 
upon the inside of the capsule. 

After having obtained a general notion 
of this order, by inspecting the poppy, we 
may look under the hedges which enclose 
some kitchen garden, in expectation of 
finding the greater celandine, which is 
known by its deciduous yellow flower, 
pale, or glaucous green leaves, and the 
yellow juice which exudes from it when 
wounded. The presence of this yellow 
juice enables us to ascertain the greater 
celandine^ with more ease than a laboured 
description of its parts. A large dose of 
this juice is poisonous ; but for many ages 



the herbalists have endowed it with pro- 
perties of high utility ; so that in some 
works it has been styled the " gift of Hea- 
ven.'^ Agreeably to an old notion, received 
among tRe vniters of other times, herbs often 
presented some sign or signature of their 
peculiar qualities ; hence the yellow juice of 
the cel£lndine seemed to intimate by its 
yellow dye that the plant was ordained for 
the removal of that saffion hue which cha- 
racterizes the jaundice. The capsule of 
the celandine is composed of two valves, 
ox folding pieces, ana the seeds are curi- 
ously furnished with a glandular crest. 

In sandy fields, near the sea-shore, the 
yellow-homed poppy makes a striking 
figure, with its large yellow flowers, and 
its wavy leaves, which embrace the stem 
at their base. The genus glaucium, of 
which the yellow-homed poppy forms a 
representative, may be distinguished from 
the chelidonium, or celandine, by its two- 
celled capsule and its kidney-shaped seeds, 
which are destitute of a crest. 

We have now glanced, in a very cursory 
manner, at an assemblage of plants, which 
are closely allied by the conformation of 
the parts that are subservient to the orna- 
ment and protection of the fmit, and by 
the yielding of a milky or yellow juice, 
possessed of active properties. The in- 
quisitive may here read one fold in the 
living page of nature, whose every leaf 
delights and gives us wisdom. 

We will conclude by submitting a few 
examples to a single view. 

Papaver rhascu, common poppy. 

PajDat?«*arg^io/2e,rough-iXKidedpoppy. 

CheUdomum majus, greater celandine. 

Glaucium euteuniy yellow-homed poppy. 

Argemone il45?jricanfl.— The wnter of 
this paper, when in Mexico, heard great 
efficacy ascribed to the yellow juice of this 
plant in diseases of the eye : this suggests 
a curious correspondence between it and 
the celandine, the juice of which has long 
had a reputation for curing the disorders of 
that precious organ. 

Hypocoum procumbem^'-'This is distin- 
guished from the rest by having only four 
stamens, and by a seed-vessel, which re- 
sembles a pod. 

OLD HUMPHREY ON MORNING WALKS. 

When the body is in health, and the 
mind at ease, a morning viralk before 
breakfast is a very delightful thing ; but 
if, in addition to this, the morning be 
a fine May morning, the scene a pleasant 
one, and the heart m a happy frame, then 
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it is more delightful than ever. It is said 
that they who rise early only now and 
then, love to talk of early rising all 
through the day, while they who are ac- 
customed to it, enjoy it heartily as a 
thing of course, without prating about it. 
You must not, however, 'because I speak 
in praise of early rising, look on Old 
Humphrey as a lie-arbed. 

There are times and seasons when 
things which have been common to us, 
suddenly appear to greater advantage. 
It was thus with me the other morning, 
when walking abroad before the hum of 
the busy world had broke on m^ ear. 
The clear bright blue sky set me thinking 
of heaven and of angels. If the under- 
side of heaven be so beautiful, what must 
the upper be ! If the very floor of our 
heavenly Father's abode so delight the 
eye, how will his mansions of eternal 
glory overcome us with delight and sur- 
prise I 

The balmy breath of the morning, in 
the neighbourhood of a nursery-ground, 
was sweet indeed; and the herbs and 
flowers, and rows of freshnspringing peas 
and beans, and strawberry plants, and 
the fresh ruddy shoots of the hawthorn, 
and the bulby clusters of young leaves 
on the top of the sycamore, about to 
burst into form and beauty, sill spoke of 
hope and cheerfulness to the heart. At 
last I came to a spot so truly beautiful to 
the eye ; a spot where wood and water, 
heightened by the jubilee of the rejoicing 
birds, so affected me, that I gazed upon 
it, and thought that if sin, and sorrow, 
and death could be banished from the 
world, earth would then become a kind of 
heaven. 

For a moment Old Humphrey was half 
inclined to doubt whether aught in the 
heavenly world could exceed in beauty the 
earthly one ; but this was but for a moment : 
for the thought occurred, If God has so 
clothed the grass of the field, so adorned 
with beauty the dwelling-place of sinners, 
how much more will he adorn the dwelling- 
place of saints I If the footstool of the 
Eternal be thus unutterably lovely, what 
will be the splendour of his everlasting 
throne ? 

The heavens we are journeying to will, 
doubtless, as much exceed the earth we in- 
nabit, as spiritual things exceed temporal 
things. Here we can see, and hear, and 
conceive, what God has spread around us ; 
but " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 
ther hath it entered into the heart to con- 



ceive what God hath prepared for them te 
love him." 

On my return, when the sun was highs 
in the heavens, I passed by a pkua 
house with a stone front. The windowi 
were open, and the clean table-ckith wu 
seen spreaid, with the coffee-pot standog 
on the table. The tones of a piano forte 
were heard, while a low, but melodioos 
voice, chanted forth the moming hymn. 
The garden was in full bloom ; t£s shrobi 
were green as the very grass ; the flowm 
under the veranda, were beautiJbl; the 
very cat, sunning h^self on the stone step^ 
looked comfortable; and Old Hamphrej 
stepped along with so light a foot, and so 
happy a heart, that he felt more like a 
young man than an old one. 

If you are early risers, if you tn 
walkers abroad while die east is glowmg 
with the beams of the golden sun, yoo 
know something about Siese things; but 
if you are not, you are robbing yourselfes 
of health and of happiness. If you rise ij 
betimes, you will enjoy more of God's 
creation; improve your health, temper, 
and tone of mind ; the day wrill pass more 
pleasantly with you; and when night 
comes, you will, with a more fervent 
spirit, thank the Father of mercies for his 
abundant blessings, and sink into a sounder 
slumber. 



CHEMISTRY.— No. XIX. 
ELEMENTS OF VEGETABLE AND ANIMAL 
SUBSTANCES. 






Many of the subjects which have been 
briefly adverted to in former papers might 
have been pursued more at length, but the 
nature of tne work has prevented a moie 
enlarged description, and confined our at- 
tention to the principles rather than the de- 
tails of the science. There is, however, 
one branch of chemistry that deserves some , 
attention before we close our short introduc- i 
tion to chemistry; that is, the composition of I 
the various substances in the vegetable and ; 
animal kingdom. The substances consti* 
tuting these classes of bodies, and espe- 
cially the vegetable, are presented to our 
notice under an almost boundless diversity 
of appearances ; but the chemist has little 
to do with their external appearance ; fer 
although the most minute ana tender plant 
is as much an object of his attention as the 
majestic forest tree, yet his only object is to 
determine the principles of their elementary 
composition. 
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After a yery close examination of the in- 
}, ternal structure of vegetables, it has been 
, proved that they may all be resolved into 
^ a few elementary substances. " The me- 
i, thod by v^hich their compound elements 
, are separated is simple ; the vegetable is 
J merely exposed to the action of the fire — 
, not an open fire, for in this way all its parts 
would be dissipated or burned away — ^but 
\ in a vessel calculated to retain its princi- 
ples in such a manner as to permit their 
being brought under examination. Green 
wood will be a good instance, as the repre- 
sentative of all vegetable substances. Take 
a common gun-barrel, the touch-hole of 
which has been stopped, push a small cy- 
linder of green wood down to the breach, 
and place that end horizontally in a good 
fire. As the wood is heated, the water, 
which is the chief ingredient of its juices, 
distils over, and drops from the open end 
of the tube. In proportion as the water 
distils, from being insipid, it becomes sour. 
Shortly after a gas issues out of the tube, 
and may be collected by tying a moist 
bladder, the common air being well pressed 
out of it, round the mouth of the tube. If 
when the gas ceases to issue, the contents 
of the tube be examined, the piece will be 
found altered into a black, dry, light, sono- 
rous mass, retaining however its texture, 
though much reduced in size. It is, in 
short, converted into charcoal, or in che- 
mical language, carbon." — Donovan. 

In the course of this experiment,' hydro- 
gen, carburetted hydrogen, carbonic oxide, 
and carbonic acid gases may be collected. 
The result of a series of experiments is, 
that all vegetable bodies are composed of 
four simple substances; oxygen, carbon, 
hydrogen, and an occasional proportion of 
nitrogen. These are termed the ultimate 
principles of vegetables. There are, how- 
ever, a number of compound substances, 
which enter into their composition, and are 
more immediately presented to the senses : 
these are called their proximate principles. 
Of these, we may first refer to the alkalies 
of vegetables; such as those which are 
known by the names of quinina and* cin- 
chona ; both obtained from the bark of the 
cinchona tree ; and morphia from opium. 
There are also many acids, which have 
been already mentioned. Among the most 
remarkable of the other proximate vegetable 
principles we may mention the woody 
fibre or lignum, the resins, gums, and tur- 
pentine, the balsams which are obtained 
from particular trees by incision, and the 
essential oils, so called from the supposi- 
tion that they contain the essence of vegeta- 



bles. Gluten, starch, and sugar, are vege- 
table principles ; the latter being chiefly 
obtained in the West Indies from the sugar 
cane, and in France from the beet-root and 
grape. 

The internal organization of vegetable 
substances is very imperfectly understood. 
During their growth they have the power 
of decomposing water and abstracting its 
hydrogen, and of absorbing carbon fixim 
the soil in which they are planted, as well 
as carbonic acid from the atmosphere. It 
has been ordained by the Creator that these 
vegetables should obtain their nourishment 
from bodies which are most prejudicial to 
animal life; a provision which recommends 
itself even to us. But the perpetual change 
of chemical composition which vegetables 
undergo is a subject of interesting inquiry. 
One of the most important, with which we 
are at present acquainted, is that of sponta- 
neous decomposition, and the process of 
fermentation may also be mentioned. Under 
certain circumstances, and assisted by a 
moderate heat, the juice of the grape and 
of other fruits undergo an important change; 
gradually losing their sweetness, they are 
converted into wine. During the process, 
which is called the vinous fermentation, 
alcohol is formed ; but when the liquor is 
exposed to a temperature of about 75^ it 
passes through another important change, 
and the ^cohol is converted into vinegar, 
or acetic acid ; hence this process is called 
the acetous fermentation. Vinegar that has 
been long preserved has a tendency to lose 
its brightness and flavqur, and to become 
putrid ; the result of that which is called the 
putrefactive fermentation. 

The ultimate principles of animal matter 
are the same as those of vegetables, with 
the addition of phosphorus and lime. 
There is generally a great proportion of 
carbon sind nitrogen ; and this is the princi- 
pal distinction between the chemical consti- 
tution of man and the meanest vegetable. 
Bones, the skeleton of the animal firame, 
are chiefly composed of phosphate and car- 
bonate of lime. Gelatine and cartilage, 
which exist in bones, and mav be obtained 
from them, especially from those recently 
formed, are of^ a more flexible and tough 
nature. If bones are boiled for a consi- 
derable time in water, the gelatine they 
contain will mix with the water, and a 
jelly will be produced. This jelly may be 
boiled down into a hard substance, called 
portable soup. A substance very similar 
m its nature, may be produced in the same 
way from skins, hoofs, and horns; which is 
the glue of commerce. Gelatine is also 
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important 9ul>staiice, called Stirin. Besides easy and at Test, when it is ireed from the 

the muscles, there are other parts of the clogs that impair its vieour and restrun 

body, formed of the same maierUla ; as the its activity. It is a freedom, indeed, ftom 

tendons, ligaments, membranes, and aliin. weariness, and an ease from all toil, hut 
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hoors,and nails, called albumen. The blood saints of God serve him ; not with dull 

is composed of two parts ; the serum, which and listless afiectioaa, as ours often are, 

is a liquid of greenish colour, and the eras- but with life and vigour, Joy and trans- 

samentum, which is a jelly of a crinisrai port, for ever. Perfect faculties will then 

hue. incessantly act on the most perfect objects, : 

^ even the blessed God, and all that pertaini ' 
to his honour and glory. It is a gieat 

mjulLlTT. service they do unto their eternal King, 

In proportion ai the christian grows ^ 'hey are employed to it for ever, 

in grace, he grows also in humility. Hu- "ere is no unbelief there, nor any cop. 

mility is, indeed, the vital principle oi ™Pt aSections, or evil passions, to turn 

Christianity ; that principle by which, a"™? *^^" °"'"'» "°'° ^o°' or to hinder 

from first to last, she lives and thrives; the free and spontaneous motion of allihe 

and in proportion to the growth or de- P^we" of t^rir souls in the active aod 
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This first disposes the sinner in deep self- «"ch an object of superlative excellences, 

abasement to accept the offers of the goa- ^''^t nothing can cool their affection to 

pel : this, during his jvhole progress, is n™ ■ ''ence they find such strong and 
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low-creatures, and himself; and when at — Cratiiford. ^ 

length he shall be translated into the 



IS of glory, this principle shall still the christian character. 
subsist in undiminished force. He shall AcHRiSTiANwhoismeek,humble,kind, j 
"fell down and cast his crown before the patient, and la js himself out to be useful I 
Lamb, and ascribe blessing, and honour, to others — who condescends to their ig- 
andgloiy, and power, to Him that Bitteth norance, weaknesses, and infirmities— 
upon the throne, and to the Lamb for ever one who passes by provocations, injuries, 
and ever." The practical benefits of this and contempt with patience and wilh si- 
habitual lowliness of spirit are too nume- lence, eicept where the glory of God and 
rouB, and at the same time too obvious, thehonouroftruthcallfor avindication— 
to require enumeration. It will lead you that pities all sorts of men in thdr foil- . 
to dread the beginnings, and fiy from the ings and miscarriages— who is free from 
occasions of sin, as that man would ehun jealousies and evil surmisinga — loves what 
some infectious distemper, who should is good in all, and even his enemies, wh» 
know that he was predisposed to take the maltreathim;— such an one gives a fairer 
contagion. It vnll prevent a thousand exhibition of the christian character, or of 
diffieiJties and decide a thousand quea- true and genuine Christianity, the virtues I 
tions concerning worldly compliances, and excellences of Christ, than thousands i 
by which those persons are apt to be em- can do by means of the moat splendid I 
barrassed, who are not duly sensible of works of piety and charity, where this I 
their own exceeding frailty, whose views frame of mind ia B-anting in them. For ' 
of the christian character are not suffi- men to pretend to follow the example of 
cieotly elevated, and who are not enough Christ, while they are proud, wrathfuC 
possessed withacontinualfearofgriev- envious, bitterly zealous, calling for fire 
mg the Holy Spirit of God," and of thua from heaven to destroy men, or (etching 
provoking him to withdraw his gracious it themselves from hell, is to cry to the 
influence.— I F'i/iCT/orcir, Saviour, " Hail, Master! " and crucify him 
, afresh unto their own power. — Dr. Ouie*. 

JOHN DAVIB, 56, Fiteniottei Sa«, Londsn. . 



Heaven is a state of rest ; but not the 
it of a stone, or of tired powers, but the 
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IT entering into the ti 
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the stnpling, and think we see him watch- 
ing his flocks, in a Bummer's night, under 
the expanded canopy of the skies. The 
air is still ; the hearens ate serene ; the 
moon, arrived at the full, if pursuing her 
majestic silent course ; the stars (like peer- 

their brightest robes, to attend the beau- 
teous sovereign of the night, while both 
moon and Stan concur to shed a soft un- 
dazzling lustre on all the subjacent land- 
scape. David, at this happy period, a 



lelesf youth, unpoisoned with 



and unlascinaied by the witchcraft of court 

corruption ; his haul unpolluted with lust, 
and bis hands undipped m blood, is seated 
on a riling hillock, en on the prolubetant 
branch of some ilately tree. All is hushed. 
Not a bough rusdes, not a leaf trembles to 
the breeze. The sileut flocks are eidwr 
carelessly grazing by hii side, or slunber- 
bg securely at his feet, lite birds ha** 
suspended their stoigs, until waked by tha 
supeiiia' sweetness of his voice, and the 
music of his band. For, charmed with the 
lovelbess of the scene, and wrapt hj the 
Holy Spirit into a seraphic flame of emlled 
devolioD, he has laid aside his crook, h» 
has taken up his harp, and ii 
10 the throife of God these grateful, t 
inexpressibly beautiful stn ' 
thankfulness. — Toplady. 
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OLD HUMPHREY, ON LIFE INSURANCE. 

If I could find one solitary being wh o 
had never lost a parent, child, relation, or 
friend ; if I could find one who had no 
interest in the life or death of any human 
being ; I should conclude, at once, that he 
would never trouble his head with any thing 
that might be said on the subject of " life 
insurance/' But this is not a likely case. 
Death is too well known among us ; the 
church-yard proclaims his victories, and 
the mourning weeds that are worn in re- 
membrance of the dead, seem fearfully to 
increase. 

Old Humphrey likes chiefly to talk of 
things that come home to the bosoms and 
business of his fellow-men. The common- 
place occurrences of life suit him; the 
every-day causes of joy and sorrow he 
loves to dwell upon ; and rather would he 
take a thorn from the finger, or a care 
from the heart of one fellow-pilgrim, than 
tickle the ears of a thousand by a poor at- 
tempt to be eloquent. Those who listen 
to Old Humphrey must be content with 
homely subjects, and very homely observ- 
ations. 

The subject of " life insurance'* is well 
worth the consideration of all who would 
willingly, when they quit this world of 
sorrows, secure the comfort of those who 
are dear to them. I am as likely as my 
neighbours to err in my judgment on this 
subject, but if* I do err, it is the head, and 
not the heart, that is the offender. It is a 
most important subject ; others have said 
much upon it, and " I also will show mine 
opinion." 

There are a few among my christian 
friends who feel a strong objection against 
" life insurances." They think that insur- 
ing a life is something like impiously op- 
posing the will of God; endeavouring to 
calculate as to the days that the High 
and Lofty One in his wisdom alone can ' 
number. Now, I think they are wrong 
in this prejudice, but God forbid that I 
should ever treat lightly the conscientious 
scruples of any one, especially of those, 
whom, for their christian consistency and 
integrity, I highly value. Still I think 
they are wrong. Not that I like the term 
" life insurance,'* for I do not think it a 
proper one. A perishing mortal man can- 
not calculate as to the remnant of his 
days ; he cannot insure or be insured ; but 
the term, " life insurance," merely means 
the act of making a prudent provision for 
those dear to us, when we shall be re- 
moved from the world. 



But then, again, my fiiends say, ^* This 
is another reason why we object to it ; for 
what right have we to mistrust God*s pro> 
vidence and faithfulness ? ought we not to 
commit those dear to us to God, instead of 
showing that we lack confidence in his h- 
therly protection, by taking the ai&ir out of 
his hands, and making a provision our- 
selves ? 

My answer is, — ^That it argues no 
mistrust of our heavenly Father's good- 
ness and faithfulness, to use the gifts he 
has bestowed on us for our own wel&re, 
and the welfare of others. 

Do we doubt God's fatherly care, be- 
cause we plough the ground, and sow the 
seed that is to supply us with bread ? Surely 
not. He could feed us, as he did his 
people of old, with manna ; nay, he could 
make the grain to spring up without our 
assistance ; but it is his good pleasure not 
to do this, but rather to use his creatures as 
a means in his hands, to administer to their 
own wants. 

Old Humphrey thinks that he is clear on 
thb point, and he regrets that any servant 
of the Redeemer should be hampered by 
scruples which he believes are ill- 
founded. 

Let US put this matter in the plainest 
point of vieWy and show that we sin not in 
defending ourselves and others from the 
common evils to which we are Hable. 

Do we oppose God in pulling up the 
weeds that he has made to grow in our 
gardens ? Or act disobediently in closing 
our eyes when his lightning flashes around 
us? 

Because God sends the rain, must I not 
hold up an umbrella to defend myself 
from the drenching storm ? Because God 
sends the plague, must I not take means 
and medicine to protect me from the fearful 
pest ? O yes ! for our heavenly Father 
often visits us with afflictions, to call forth 
those qualities, energies, and resources, 
with which he has mercifully endowed us. 
When God causes the sultry sun to shine 
on the earth, we dress in light clothing ; 
but when he seals up the waters with 
frost, when he giveth " snow and vapours, 
stormy winds fulfilling his word ; " when 
he '*casteth forth his ice like morsels," 
who can stand before his cold, vrithout 
warmer garments ? Is it unlawful, then, 
with a dependent and grateful spirit, to 
use the comforts his bounty has placed 
within our reach ? No I no ! i^ cannot be. 
It is our duty, as it should be our delight, 
to live to his glory ; and, as &r as in oui 
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power lies, to provide for the wants, and 
extend the comforts, of those dependent 
upon us, not only during our lives, but 
after our death. The same holy Scriptures 
that rebuke unnecessary and sinful anxiety, 
by the injunction, '^Take, therefore, no 
thought for the morrow,'' reproves also an 
idle, careless, improvident disposition, by 
the command, *^ Provide things honest in 
the sight of all men ;" and by the declara- 
tion, <* But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially for those of his own house, 
he hatn denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.'' Old Humphrey, then, believes 
that he is only acting a friendly part in ad- 
vising all, who have the means, from an un- 
certain income, or one which continues 
only for their lives, to make a reasonable 
provision for their families, by effecting 
what is called a *' life insurance.'' 

Thus &r have I spoken to such as may 
not at present have been convinced of the 
great advantage of paying a small sum 
everv year, that their wives, or their 
children, or their poorer relations, may, 
after a while, be benefited by it. 1 have 
now a word to sav to a different class of 
people, even to the directors or managers 
of ** life insurance" establishments them- 
selves ; and with great plainness of speech 
will I address them. 

When we want the arrow to go right 
home to its mark, there is nothing like 
taking a single aim. This is what a 
good friend of mine calls using a rifle- 
barrel instead of a scattering blunderbuss. 
In place, therefore, of speaking to *Mife 
insurance" managers generally, I will 
speak to one only, with the hope that 
every manager who reads my homely 
observations will apply them to himself. 

I will suppose, then, that you are a 
manager of a ** life insurance establish- 
ment, and if you are a friendly man, you 
will not quarrel with Old Humphrey be- 
cause he steps out of his pathwav for a 
moment, to take you by the hand. He 
hopes you are prospering in your under* 
taking, and the more so, because he- 
thinks it a useful and a praiseworthy one. 

It is not unlikely that we entertain 
different opinions on many points, but 
let us not think the worse of each other 
on that account : Old Humphrey is often 
in the wrong, whether you are or not; 
but do we agree in two things ; first, that 
there is one great, and good, and merci- 
ful Being, who made us, and ail things ; 
infinite in wisdom and in power ? and, 
secondly, that the holy Scrii)ture8 arc his 



word and will ? We ought not to doubt 
the first, because the sun, moon, and 
stars, that have been proclaiming it in 
heaven for nearly six thousand years, pro- 
claim it still; because spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, continually repeat 
the same truth ; while the teeming earth, 
and the heaving ocean, bear their testi-> 
mony to the same undeniable verity. 

We ought not to call in question the 
second, because the Bible has been handed 
down to us with the most scrupulous 
care by God's own peculiar people, and 
its truth been confirmed by the testi- 
mony of its very enemies, as well as by 
the fulfilment of its prophecies. Its holy 
and faithful reproofs have convinced 
thousands of their sins, and its merciful 
promises gladdened ten thousand times, 
ten thousand hearts. 

If then we are agreed in these respects,^ 
both believing in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, you must not be out of temper 
if I ask you this plain question, Have 
you insured your life? You see the 
reasonableness of others insuring, and 
you think that the arguments of Old 
Humphrey are what they ought to be iu 
persuading them to do so; but bring the 
matter home to yourself — Have you in* 
sured your own life ? 

There is an office more safe, more 
liberal, and more advantageous than 
yours, and it has a Director infinitely 
more wise than you are. Is your name 
among the names of those who have in- 
sured there ? 

You perceive that Old Humphrey is 
not now talking of an earthly establish- 
ment, but of a heavenly one. You are 
not asked whether your name appears in 
your own books, but is it written in the 
Book of Eternal Life ? 

You seem to see clearly that all men 
must die, do you see equally clear that 
all must be brought to judgment ? You 
seem to understand that all will die a na- 
tural death, do you understand also, that 
all who are dead in trespasses and sins 
will die an eternal death if they have not 
obtained pardon ? 

It may be that this matter may have 
escaped you ; that you have not given it 
due attention ; let me press it upon you 
urgently and affectionately. 

It may be that you have been so much 
taken up in insuring the lives of your 
fellow-men in this world, that you have 
thought very little of Him, who alone can 
insure your own life in another. 
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Men commit strange mistakes, and you 
may have been calculating on the length 
of human existence, as if it depended en- 
tirely upon man, without bearing in mind 
that God alone is the Author of your 
existence and preservation, and that he 
only can loose the silver cord, and stop 
life 8 pendulum. Till the almighty de- 
cree goes forth, no man will die. Then, 
and not till then, '* shall the dust return to 
the earth as it was, and the spirit shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it.'' 

And shall Old Humphrey, while he 
believes it possible that you are under 
such a sad mbtake, shall he smile and 
speak pleasant things to you, and allow 
you to go unmolested down the slipper}' 
pathway that leads to so fearful a pre- 
cipice ? No ! rather will he seize you by 
the arm, and compel you to listen to his 
remonstrance. 

Did you never read the words, '* All 
have sinned, and come short of the glory 
of God." << The soul that siuneth it 
shall die." " Except ye repent, ye shall 
all likewise perish ?*' These are not the 
words of Old Humphrey, a fellow-sin- 
ner ; a poor, unworthy, mutable, dying 
worm of the earth ; but the words of the 
living God; and so sure as we shall lie 
down and moulder in the dust, so sure as 
the High and Lofty One sits on the 
throne of heaven, his judgments and his 
promises will both be fulfilled. I ask you, 
then, have you insured your life ? 

Surely you will never urge another to 
buckle on his armour, to brave the tem- 
poranr evils of time, and go yourself un- 
armed to encounter the never-ending evils 
of eternity ? This, if done without reflec- 
tion, womd be thoughtlessness; but with 
reflection, folly and madness. Again, then, 
I urge the question. Have you insured 
yourlife ? If not, hasten to the Author 
and Giver of Kfe, present and eternal, with 
the inquiry, <* What shall I do that I 
may have eternal life ? '* And thie libe- 
rality of the terms will surprise you. 
" Hear, and your soul shall live. To 
the Lord our God belong mercies and 
forgivenesses, thoqgh we have rebelled 
agiunst him." ** This is a faithful saying, 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners.** ** Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved.*' 

The words of a weak, erring old man 
may be disregarded, however affection* 
ateiy they may be spoken ; and therefore 
Old H umphrey will not calculate on doing 
you all the good he willingly would do ; 



but if lus weak words should be attended 
with a Divine influence, they will be 
powerful enough to dispose you to reflec- 
tion. At all events, refuse not an old 
man's blessing, who desires, with his heart 
and soul, that when you cease to be a 
director of a life insurance oflBce on 
earth, your name may be found written 
in the Lamb's book of eternal life, and 
your voice be heard tanong the tri- 
umphant throng, saying, ^ Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanksffiving, 
and honour, and power, and might, be 
unto our God, for ever and ever." 



BAXTER UPON HIS DBATH-BED. 

*' You come hither to learn to die ; I 
am not the only person that must go this 
way. I can assure you that your whole 
life, be it ever so long, is little enough to 
prepare for death. Have a care of this 
vain deceitful world, and the lusts of the 
flesh ; be sure you choose God for your 
portion, heaven for your home, God's 
glory for your end, his word for your 
rule, and then vou need never fear but 
we shall meet with comfort. 

<' God may justly condemn me for the 
best duty I ever did ; and all my hopes 
are from the free mercy of God in Chnst. 

" I was but a pen in God's hand, and 
what praise is due to a pen ? " 

When he was asked now he did, his 
answer was, '* Almost weUJ" 
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SPIDERS AND THEIR WEBS.— No. I. 

The ingenious stratagem of the ant-lion .-< 
for procuring its prey has ahready been 
detailed in p. 369 ot the Weekfy VitUor for 
1834, as a sequel to it we here design to 
say a few words respecting the habits of a 
race of insects with which we are all fami- 
liar, and whose ingenuity, celebrated in 
every age, cannot but have often excited 
the admiration of our readers. We allude 
to the artifices of the race of spiders ; to 
the net, the web, the filmy cordSige, with 
which they entangle and secure their prey. 
All spiders, however, are not weavers or 
spinneis. Some lurk in ambush under 
stones or leaves, and thence dart, tiger-like, 
upon such insects as pass. Some hunt 
down their victim, which they carry when 
seized to their den, that they may devour it 
at leisure. Some skim the surkoe of the 
water, and others, otter-like, dive after 
their prey, their bodies being kept unwet 
by an atmosphere of air which surrounds 
them. 
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[I is DOl to theie thai we ihall dow 
solicit attention, but to those that weave 
their web, or stretch their gauze-like net ai 
traps for the unwary. Let us first examine 
the nature of the material emplojed. The 
thread of the spider is ■imilar to that of 
the sillc-worm and other caterpillars ; being 
orit^nally a viscid or glutinous secretion, 
dratni out from certain reserToirs on the 
body of the insect. 

" If you examine a spider minutely, 
you will perceive (bur or six little teat- 
like protuberances or spinners. These aie 
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the machinery throi^h which, by a pro- 
cess more singular than that of rope- 
spinning, the thread is drawn. Eachspinuer 
is furnislied with a multitude of lubes, so 
numerous, and so exquisitely fine, that a 
space often not much bigger than the 
pointed end of a pin, is furnished, accord- 
ing to Reaumur, with a thousand of them. 
From each of these lubes, consisting of 
two pieces, the last of which terminates in 
a point exceedingly fine,proceeds a thread of 
astonishingly slender ; whicb, immediately 
after issuing from it, unites with all the 
other llireads into one ; hence from each 
spinner proceeds a compound thread ; aod 
these four threads, at the distance of about 
one-tenth of an inch from the apex of the 
spinners again unite and form the thread 
we are accustomed to see, which the spider 
uses in forming the web." 

Of such delicate cordage is the web, or 
tlie mesh of the spider constructed ; but 
how is this networlc interwoven ! what are 
the instruments required for the elaborate 
work T The spider uses only the claws of 
its feet, nature's iititrumecits. With these. 



the creatuie guides and arrange* the glu- 
tinous threads as they are drawn from the 
spmners. In order to be more elllectuat u 
instruments, two of the claws (at least in 
many species) are fumiihed underneath 
with teeth like a comb, by means of which 
the threads aie duly separated and dis- 
posed ; but this is not all. It often hap- 
Cs, that (he spider has to ascend by the 
which has enabled her to drop from 
an elevation upon the ground beneath, and 
in so doii^ it winds up the line, as it pro- 
ceeds, into a little ball. In this manttant, 



(Splitei'i ClswimignU^) 
the pectinated clavrs are not used, but a 
third claw, between the other two, which 
appears to be provided expressly tor such 
an operation. The fabrication of spinning 
spiders may be divided into two kiods; 
1. close tissues or webs, composed of 
fibres, crossing each other in various diieo 
lioas ; and, 3. an open-work of threads, 
more or less symmetrically ananged, con-i 
stiluting net* of exquisite beauty. 

Of the artificers whidi produce the for- 
mer kind of manu&cture, we may noticetbe 
common house spider, (oFonm dotnetlica ;) 
of those producing the latter, the beautiful 
garden spider, (epetro diadenut,) whose 
geometrical net-work is abundant during 
autumn along our hedges and on every 

The webs of the cominon bouse spider 
are well known to all ; they are placed in 
C(»ners of rooms, bams, stables, out-honses, 
and other situations ; and are constructed 
as follows. Having choeen the site, and 
arrai^ed the general plan and dimensions 
of the web, the spider dexterously affixes 
the first thread which is to Ibrm the edge 
or selvage of the tissue, to one of the 
walls, or to some convenient point ; and 
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in black, with a curious cap. The sam 
wriler says that be vna two days in goini 
from LoadoD to Oxford by the stage coach 
though in 1603, the joumey to Salisbur 
was performed in the same time, and tha 
to Exeter in Tour days. Sir Willian 
Douglas notes in his Diary, that a trequec 
commiuiicatioD between toe metropolis ani 
rarioua parts of the country, was establisbe< 
10 early as the middle of the leventeentl 
century ; and he speaks of travelling fron 
London by the Corenliy coach; and o 
Aylesbury, Banbury, and Bedford stages 
again, in a comedy written during th< 
(JommoQ wealth, the first incident is thi 
descent of the company from Ihe Headini 
stage. A " Flyinn Coach" was next start 
ed from Oxford to l.ondon in thirteen hours 
or about four miles an hour, but this wai 
too eipediiious, and two days were agaii 
allotted as Ihe time for Ihe journey.— 
Domestic Lije in England. 



It is among those plants which contri- 
bute to omamenl our nrers, the water lilj 
lakes a conspicuous place, easily known bj 
its lai^ cup-shaped yellow flower, and it^ 
broad heart-shaped leaves, which float upon 
Ihp surfiice of the water. Water lilies, ol 
different kinds, are to be (bund in olhei 
climates, but chiefly in ihe warmer. They 
all agree in a succulent habit, and conse- 
quently find nourishment proportioned to 
Uieir wants in the streams and nmning 
waters. The corolla usually consists ol 
several rows of petals, with four or five on 
each row, as the calyx happens lo have 
four or five divisions. The stamens ar- 
range themselves also in many rows, and 
by their forms furnish an object of curious 
interest ; for the filament is much flattened, 
and retains so much of the nature of the 
petal, from which, by transformation, it is 
derived, that it may be regarded as in a 
kind of transition-state, a cOiditioa inte> 
mediate between a petal arid a stamen. 
The stamens of the yellow water lily will 
serve as an exemplification of this remark, 
which at the first glance seem of an anoma- 
lous and doubtful character. 

It is by such instances of the transition, 
M intermediate state, that vre are taught to 
infer that all the members of k flower ore 
as so many steps or grades b the scale of 
ti&nsformaljon. 

The yellow vraler lily irfiich we cited as 
an example of this order, forms the ^pe of 
a s^Nurate gemis, tinder the appellation of 
a'ljMar, and is essentially distinguished 



from the white watei lily, by the iraoodi- 
ness of that fleshy bed in which the seven] 
seed vessels are immeraed. In thewhitewam 

lily, this crown which covers the seed ves- 
sels below, is larger and full of scars. The 

in our streams, but they connect themselves 
with antiquarian researches by the nyn- 
pha a lobit, with representations of which 
the statues of two lavouiite deities of the 
Egyptians are often crowned. 

This plant, remarkable for its beauty, b 
common in tlie Nile, and in all the stag- 
nant pools of Egypt. The Ihiil is eatable, 
butcan hardly have been that lotus so&bled 
for its charming sweetness of old, that if a 
man did but once lasle it, he frHlhwith for- 
got all the eng^ng ties of home, and was 
content to live in perpetual oblivion of 
those attachments, which of all others, are 
thought to be most permanent. 

The zytyphtu total beloi^png to ihe 
same order as thebuckihotn, has been with 
much reason esteemed as the true lotus 
of anliquily, the l>ernes of which are re- 
markable for their delightful taste. The 
nature of the true lotus may be ascer- 
tained, by considering that tlie jujube lo- 
lenges borrow their name fayia a species of 
the same genus as the true lotus, namely 
the tipq/phttt vuigaru. Though the pur- 
chaser must not im^ine thai these lo- 
zenges contain any savour from the frait of 
that tree ; for it often happens, that the 
pCTSODB who prepare them never saw any 
jujube juice. 

The last example we shall mention, is 
the neiumtium iprciomia. Or rose of the 
Nile. It is a native of India, from 
whence, at an earW period, it was, perhaps, 
introduced into E^pt. The huge rose- 
coloured, sweet-seemed flowers are objects 
of peculiar splendor. When cut hori- 
conlally, or the top sliced off, the fruit ex- 
hibits an exact picture of an honey-comb, in 
ihe cells of which are lodged the seeds, which 
reKmble beans : hence it came to pass that 
(his plant wai called the Egyptian bean. 
Aa this plant was deemed sacred, it was 
him this ciroumstance thai Pythagoras ob- 
ained the hint he adopted about the sacred 
lature of the bean ; though in lespect of 
labit, structure, and appearance, Uiere is 
lot the slightest similitude between this 
jeautiftil sample of nature's handy work 
ind that well-known familiar of our tables. 
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BOTAMT.— No, XVIII. 



This order, which hu the > 
itence of ( 



too to the 
inifonn existence of Ibur petal*, shows 
such a harmoo; and agreemeal among its 
iiumerouB members, tint the most mdif- 
feieDt eye cannot fkil to acknowledge it, 
when the moat hasty compariaon is made 
among them. The mmiable presence of 
four petals, and six stamens, two of which 
BK shorter than the other four, an mkrks 

TOL. III. 



of reecgnition aceeisibte to all. Tbeieed- 
vesael i* coDitantly divUpd. into two ceUa 
by a middle partiticm, as we Me b Uie fruit 
of the cheiTtmlAtu dtari, or watt-Sower, 
which breathes its delightAil liagiaiiGa from 
tlte walls of our old castles and lariaus 
other structures of long-standing ; or in the 
clove gilliflower, {ttalhiola mtxaa,'^ the 
common inmate of our garden* ; or in the 
dame's violet, wfiich bieathea its delightful 
fragrance at eventide. 
Among the useful kiuds of vegetable we 
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find many belonging to this family, which 
will serve as specimens for inspection. The 
garden cabbage, {hrassica oleraceOy) for ex- 
ample, when in flower will give a notion of 
the peculiarities which distinguish the cru- 
ciferae. In the flower we find four petals, 
placed so as to correspond with two diame- 
ters of a circle, when drawn at right angles 
to each other, four longer and two shorter 
stamens, which are marks common to every 
member of the group. This important ar- 
ticle of domestic cultivation contains up- 
wards of thirty varieties ; many of which 
are familiar to all. Among the rest, is the 
wild variety, the parent of all the others, 
which is found in some places on rocks 
near the sea shore. To this genus, {brasti- 
ca,) distinguished by the closed nature of 
the calyx, and the tapering form of its pod, 
the turnip belongs, {brasiica rapa,) not less 
remarkable for the odour which it diflUses, 
when in flower, than for its importance in 
the service of man. It is also a native of this 
country ; but cultivation, as usual, has pro- 
duced several varieties. To these examples 
of brassica we may add JB. napus, or the 
' navew, of which there are two varieties in 
general cultivation : the one for the oil 
which is aflbrded by its seeds ; the other 
for the esculent nature of its root. In the 
class of edibles, though without any nutri- 
tive properties, may be reckoned the radish, 
{rapkanus sativiu,) the principal generic 
character of which is the jointed appearance 
of the pod, occasioned by the seeds being 
placed at some distance from each other, 
and the covering or capsule being pressed 
in between them. The seeds are round, 
antl hang fl'eely upon their stems. The sea- 
kale is approximated to the radish by the 
two-jointed nature of its pod. Thi^ plant, 
known as the crambe maritima, has a very 
disagreeable savour in its wild state, but 
by the process of earthing, which the French 
call etiolation, it is rendered a delicacy 
among the vegetables destined for the 
table. The water-cress, {sist/mbrium ruu- 
turtiumj or nasturtium officinale,) regarded 
as a '* sallet'^ among the rustics from 
time immemorial, has -become by cultiva- 
tion one of the most abundant among vege- 
tables. The mode of cultivation consists 
merely in keeping the rbots clean, and sup- 
pUr'ing them with their wonted nutriment 
of fresh running water. In this genus 
(nasturtium) the pod is tapering, and 
either shortened or bent back, while, the 
calyx and corolla have both of them their 
divisions spreading apart from each other. 
The mustard, so well known as yielding 
a condiment, and furnishing an agreea- 



ble relish at dinner, in company with 
the cress, belongs to this fomily. The 
mustard {sinapis) is distinguished by the 
valves or sides of its pods, which are 
marked with nerves, its little sharp-poiot- 
ed style, and its spreading calyx. The 
charlork, (sinapis arvensis,) which often 
overruns ^e corn-fields, to the great dis- 
may of the farmer, may serve as a wild 
example of this genus. After glancing at 
a few specimens generally met with in cul- 
tivated grounds, we may notice two or three 
that commonly present themselves in our 
excursions through the fields. We can 
scarcely advance three steps without find- 
ing the shepherd's purse, which is known 
by its small white flowers and its seed- 
vessels, which resemble little pouches. 
These pouches are divided by a transverse 
partition, which bears the seeds. In each 
cell of the shepherd's purse (aqtseUa bur- 
sa pastoris) the number of seeds is various. 
This plant is found difiused all over Europe, 
India, Cape of Good Hope, and Japan. 
There is another sample of this order, 
which is nearly as common as the shep- 
herd's purse ; Uie yellow hedge mustaid. 
It may be known by its small yellow 
flowers, and its fruit stem, when the pods 
are ripe, which is then so much lengthened 
out as to give the plant altogether another 
appearance. Even those who are not 
curious in plants, cannot fail to be struck 
with the strange transformation which 
takes place. The reason why this affects 
us with so little surprise is, that they are 
imagined to be diflerent ; and the writer 
has sometimes found a difliculty in per- 
suading some persons that the leafy and not 
ungraceful plant, when in youth, was iden- 
tical with the bare, dark-coloured, and 
lengthened plant when in fruit. In early 
spring, we find in every ditch the hedge 
mustard (alUaria officinalis;) it may be 
known by its tall straight stem, with 
flowers and broad leaves, which have the 
smell of garlic. This, till lately, was asso« 
ciated with the former, under the generic 
name of ert/simum. In the alliaria, the 
pod is somewhat four-cornered ; in the ery- 
simum accurately so: in the former the 
calyx is ]6ose, but in the latter closed. In 
this account we have taken no notice of the 
seeds, which, it is right to apprise the 
reader, are now regarded as the most im- 
portant part in making distinctions. But 
as we are preparing a few sketches firom 
nature of the part in question, we shall take 
another opportunity of laying the stlbject 
before our readers. 

Erynmum barbarea, distinguished fay 
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its bright green leaves, and its lively yel- 
low flowers, is often found near the repo- 
sitories of manure, and exemplifies the 
genus (erynmum) by the exact squareness 
or four-sided nature of its pods. 

In our cut o, is the style ; ^, the gerraen 
or nascent pod ; c, stamens, four longer 
and two shorter ; e, calyx ; </, petal. 

ROMAN CATHOLICISM. ITALY. 

From R&3 Wilson's work, '♦ Records of a Route 
througli France and Italy, with Sketches of Ca- 
tholicism." Just published. 

It is not probable that any plans for 
diffusing education among tne mass of 
the people will be admitted into Italy so 
long as the priests retain their ascen- 
dancy ; for they are well aware that an 
increase of knowledge— I ought rather to 
say a diminution of their present ignorance 
— would render the lower classes less super- 
stitious and submissive. In roman catho- 
lic countries rel gion seems to be entirely 
the affair of the clergy and the vulgar. The 
educated classes, or, at least, such among^ 
them as are educated to think, are, with 
few exceptions, totally indifferent to reli- 
gion, unless it be as far as it is their po- 
licy to impress their inferiors with its im- 
portance. Nor is this at all astonishing; 
since it is hardly possible that a thinking 
man should not be staggered at the pal- 
pable absurdities of romanism, even in 
its mildest form, and secretly despise what 
it may not be always safe or prudent 
openly to impugn. The extravagances 
of that system have been too frequent- 
ly and too ably exposed to render it 
necessary more than to hint at them: 
saint- worship, relic- worship, priest- wor- 
ship, the spells of paternosters, genu- 
flexions, tapers, processions, the imputed 
authority of childish legends and ridicu- 
lous tales; and to all those, though in 
themselves but a part, may be added the 
forced and unnatural celibacy of the pro* 
fessed religious of both sexes, with the 
consequent violation of their voWs. That 
the romish church appears no longer the 
arrogant despot it formerly was, cannot be 
denied ; but the change has been wrought 
from without, pressed upon it by circum* 
stances it could not resist. Had the refor- 
mation been extinguished in its birth, the 
Vatican of the nineteenth century would 
not have been a whit more tolerant than 
when in the zenith of its power ; and per- 
haps at this very instant another Borgia 
or another Medici might have been seated 
in the papal chair. 



SPIDERS AND THEIR WEBS.— No. II. 
Fa b more curious than the web of our com- 
mon house-spider is the structure prepared 
by a species of hunting-spider {uroctea 5- 
maculata)io\n\A in Egypt, Dalmatia, among 
the mountains of Narbonne, and thePyren- 
nees. It is to M. Dufour that we are 
indebted for the history of its habits. *' It 
establishes,*' according to his account, '' on 
the under surface of large stones or the 
clefts of rocks, a dwelling in the form of a 
hood or bowl, of a full inch in diameter ; 
its circumference presents seven or eight 
niches, of which the angles alone are fas- 
tened on die stone, by means of bundles of 
threads, whilst the edges are free. This 
singular tent is of an admirable texture : 
the exterior resembles the finest taffeta, and 
consists, according to the age of the manu- 
facturer, of a greater or less number of 
layers. Tims when the uroctea, as yet 
young, begins to establish its retreat, it fa- 
bricates no more than two webs, between 
which it ensconces itself. Subsequently, 
and, as I think, at each moult, it adds a 
certain number of b.yers. Finally, when 
the period destined for reproduction arrives, 
it weaves an apartment expressly for the 
occasion more downy and soft, wherein to 
shut up the sacks of eggs and the recently 
hatched young. Although the external 
hood, or tent-cloth, may be, no doubt, de- 
signedly more or less fouled or obscured by 
foreign particles, which serve the purpose 
of disguising its appearance, the apartment 
of the iiKiustrious manufacturer is ever 
delicately neat and clean. The pockets or 
bags, which inclose the eggs, are four, five, 
or even six in number in each dwelling, 
which, however, is but a single dwelling ; 
their form is lenticuiar, and their diameter 
upwards of four lines. They are made of 
taffeta, white as snow, and are furnished 
internally with the finest down. The lay- 
ing of the eggs does not take place before 
the end of December or the beginning of 
January. The ofl&pring have, therefore, to 
be protected from the rigour of the season 
as well as from the inroads of enemies. AU 
has been provided against : the receptacle 
of this precious deposit is separated from 
the web, immediately in contact with the 
stone, by a layer of soft down, and from 
the outer envelope by the different folds 
described. Among the niches, which bor- 
der the tent, some are altogether closed by 
the continuity of the web, but others have 
their edges simply wrapped over, so that 
the spider, by raising tnem, has firee exit 
and entrance from and into the tent. 

" When it goes abroad, to hunt for 
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interesting; subject, written at the time of 
his death, which will no doubt be read with 
pleasure. It is the liTely effusion of a fer- 
vent and enei^tic mind, and bears the 
marks of a friendly partiality ;■ yet there are 
matters of fact stated, and just views of the 
real religious character of the late emperor 
given, which few, except herself, had suffi- 
cient opportunities of knowing, or ability to 
appreciate. 

" St. Petertburgj June 1, 1826. 

'*.... View the Emperor Alexander, 
sovereign of an immense empire, at tlie 
head of a formidable army, proud of his 
power, full of the fire of youth, and ambi- 
tiousof the glory of this world ! He neglects, 
he misunderstands the source of all his 
blessings ; and, trusting to an arm of flesh, 
he beholds victory and triumph before him, 
forgetting that ' no king is saved by the 
multitude of a host — a mighty man is not 
delivered by much strength/ He is still 
totally destitute of true faith. Bonaparte, 
like a thunderbolt, smites his troops in all 
quarters : they flee before this genius of 
evil, this messenger of wrath; and, in a 
short time, the emperor beholds a part of 
his empire devastated, the ancient capital 
of his dominions delivered to the flames, 
his people flying from city to city, his 
troops scattered in disorder, and without 
supplies : all around reigns desolation, and 
blood flows on every side. 

" In this state of distress, the Lord sup- 
ports him, but without revealing himself to 
nim. He inspires him with courage and 
fipnness : then he approaches nearer, and 
darts' on his soul a ray of his grace, by the 
following means. 

" About the middle of the year 1812, 
the emperor, about to quit St. Petersburg, 
and having taken leave of his august family, 
had retu%d into his cabinet, and, quite alone, 
was employed in arranging some affairs be- 
fore his departure. All at once he beheld 
a female enter, whom, at first, he did not 
recognise, there being little light in the 
room. Astonished at this apparition, — for 
never was a woman permitted to enter his 
cabinet without leave, not even of his own 
family, and, above all, at this unseasonable 
hour, — he, however, arose, went to meet 
her, and perceived her to be the Countess 
Tolstoi; who, excusing herself for the li- 
berty she had taken from a desire to wish 
him a happy journey, presented him, at the 
same time, with a paper. The emperor, at 
all times condescending, and sensible of the 
least proof of attachment, thanked her, and 
bade her adieu. The paper he supposed 



to contain a petition fi>r something, and 
therefore put it in his pocket ; and, when 
she was gone, resumed his fonner empky- 
ment. Soon after, he took his departoie, 
without thinking' more about it. 

'< At the first night's quarters^ fiUigiied 
with cares, and alone, he wished to ease 
his thoughts, by turning thena to some spe- 
cific object : he took out the paper fiom 
his pocket, opened it, and saw with sur- 
prise that it contained the ninety-first psalm. 
He read it with pleasure, and its divine con- 
tents calmed his troubled spirit; and his 
heart said in secret — * Oh 1 that these words 
were addressed to me I ' As this thought 
passed through his mind, som'e one entered 
the room, and interrupted him : he again 
set off, and all was forgotten. 

** A considerable time after this, he found , 
himself in Moscow, in one of the most cri- 
tical periods of hb life — (who can be igno- 
rant of the terrible events of the memorable 
year 1812 ?) Alone in his cabinet, he was 
arranging some books on a table, one of 
which caused a volume of the Bible to M 
down : it was De Sacy's version, jn 4to. 
In filing, it opened ; and the emperor, on 
taking it up, happened to cast his eye upon 
the page, and betield again the psalm which 
had once comforted him. He read, he ap- 
plied what he read, and he found every word 
suitable to himself ; and ever after, until his 
last breath, he carried this psalm about his 
person, learned it by heart, and evening and 
moming recited it at his devotions. After 
his death, his valet-de>chambre stated, that 
the emperor had always a certain paper in 
his pocket, which he prohibited them fiom 
touching, otherwise than to remove it finom 
one coat-pocket to another, according as he 
changed his uniform. No person had any 
knowledge of its contents, or believed that 
it could be any other than a paper of im- 
portance, which the emperor nad recdved 
m some mysterious way ; it was onlv when 
they opened it, at his decease, that they re- 
cognised the soul and sentiments of him 
whom they deplored. They sent this pre- 
cious paper to the Empress Dowager, at 
St. Petersbijurg ; and it was put into his 
coffin along with him. 

<< Now the softened heart of tlie monardi 
received this beam of light with joy ; and 
from the moment that the new creature wai 
bom, he applied himself incessantly to the 
study of the Divine word, which lie never 
put from him. He now came to know his 
weakness ; he cried unto Grod ; and the 
I^rd armed him, like David, with fiuth 
and experience; whereupon, behold! a 
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new Goliath falls beneath the strokes of 
him, whom, but a short time before, he ex- 
pected to vanquish^ 

** We will not, however, attempt to fol- 
low this christian hero in the brilliant career 
of his victories ; but merely remark, that he 
himself spoke of them in the following 
terms : — * I felt myself,' said he, * like a 
child ; experience had taught me my insuf- 
ficiency ; faith made roe commit myself 
entirely to Him who had spoken to me in 
the psalm, and had inspired me with a se- 
curity and a force altogether new to me«- 
At every fresh difficulty to be overcome, at 
every decision to be taken, or question to 
be solved, I went, if I had an opportunity, 
and threw myself at ^e feet of my Father 
who is in heaven : or, recollecting myself 
for a few moments, I cried to him from the 
bottom of my heart ; and all was smooth, 
decided, and executed marvellously ; all 
difficulties fled before the Lord, who march- 
ed before me. Without ceasing, I read his 
word. I remember, that one day, on en- 
tering a small town on the frontier of France, 
the name of which town I have forgotten, 
sitting in my calash, I was reading in the 
New Testament about the eunuch of Queen 
Candace reading the prophet Isaiah, and 
desiring some one to explain to him what 
he read. I then thought within myself — 
^ Oh 1 that God would also send me some 
one to help me rightly to understand his 
holy will.' And at the very time I was 
desiring this in my heart, Madam Krudner 
sent, asking permission to see me. For a 
short time I believed that it was she whom 
God intended to employ tor this purpose ; 
but very soon I perceived that this light was 
nothing more than an igm$ fatuus* These 
are his own words. 

** And, truly, it was the will of God that 
none but himself should instruct and guide 
this soul of his own choice, this heart open 
to his love ; and I must say, that I have 
oflen been astonished ; and not only I, but 
other persons also, even the most instructed 
and advanced christians, have been com- 
pelled to admire his enlightenec^ faith, and 
his deep knowledge, drawn purely from the 
sacred Scriptures; his true humility, and 
how he gave himself up to that simplicity 
which the Lord requires, when he pro- 
miseth, * Verily I say unto you, Except ye 
be converted, and become as little children, 
ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.' 

" Whence had he this divine knowledge? 
We know all those who surrounded him, 
all with whom he spoke on the subject pf 



religion ; but I am bold to say that there was 
not one among them who >bad reached his 
stature. His noble and tender spirit soon 
felt the chilling atmosphere of his court; 
and he spoke no more of religion, or of the 
state of his soul, or of his pious sentiments, 
except to the very few whom he knew to be 
of the same mind with himself. 

" The two last years of his life were 
years of suffering. Sometimes sick him- 
self, and not willing to show it, lest he 
should alarm his relatives and friends, he 
allowed his health to be silently under- 
mined by evils which he did not oppose, 
until he was forced to do so in order not to 
fall an immediate sacrifice to them : at 
other times, he suffered exceedingly on ac- 
count of the incurable disease of his august 
spouse, the empress, whom he seldom 
quitted in her sickness. He attended her 
during that period constantly : night and 
day he watched her himself, and adminis- 
tered the medicine to her : he marked with 
anxiety the least change, the slightest alter- 
ation in her case, a case which presented 
nothing but sympt(Bns of despair. 

^' He died in peace, afler having passed 
two of the happiest months which he had 
spent in this world; and his last words, 
after having received the communion, 
were, * 1 have never felt so happy I ' He 
was tired of his crown, he was tired of his 
throne ; for he had taken up his cross to 
follow the Lord ; and often, very often, had 
he longed for the moment when he should 
be called to lay it down, with his life, at 
the feet of his Saviour." 



FAITH. 

Those that receive Christ with an un- 
feigned faith shall never want a wedding- 
garment to adorn them in the sight of 
God. Faith itself is very precious iu the 
sight of God, and most holy, 2 Pet. i. 1, 
Jude 20. God loves it because it giveth 
the glory of our salvation only to the free 
grace of God in Christ, Rom. iv. 16, and 
renounceth all dependence on any condi- 
tions that we can perform to procure a 
right to Christ, or to make ourselves ac- 
ceptable to him. The excellency of 
faith lies in this, that it accounteth not 
itself, nor any work of ours, a sufficient 
ornament to make us acceptable in the 
sight of God. It will not be our wedding- 
garment itself; but it buyeth of Christ 
white raiment that we may be clothed, 
and that the shame of our nakedness may 
not appear. Rev. iii. 18. — Marthal, 
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■.«..n.i.,a.b.b™.Mi>.««.™iu,.,«. »l>ith ik>> wo^ld oihnwia Un ha 

hii ihiiiiiiiir."— In. iiu. n. ptunged. 

How much was I delighled when I first * 
MW the people, especially the Moots, going 
■loiu the etieets with each his Itey on his 
shoulder. "Die handle is generally roade 

of hnss, (drough somstlaies of sil.er ) and ,f„ g^, j 5 MosmCT, Honaiia 

" """""IJ -r^ '" ■ I""'" " "'- missionary In Ubrador, obattrre., - We 

gsne. Thejayiiocarjiriisinhaveje h.,. huoin what il is to tnoisnt o.er tie 

onmu of a koclner tied to the nng 1 d» |„„ „[ belo.ed chUdro.. Uriiig »»»>.pa. 

key IS then pUced on the shoulder, and ... .. .i_! !....,. .T°j .,_.. f^ 

tbekerchiefhangs down m fi^Kit. At other 

times (hey have a bunch of large keys, and 

then they have half " -* -' ■ 

shoulder, and half or 

man thus to match along, widi a Imje key ™,ej over the gteen tnif. I.ooki.g qi 

on his shoulder, shows at onoe 0«t Ee 1. a |gp,j, , |Jj,|j , „„.,|,^^ 

person of con«quence ' .K«ll«n » m ,,„^ h„ ,„|i^ a ,,, ^ ,, ^•^, 

Stent favour with the Mjdeli^, f« he now ^j* g ,,, |„'„Xe!y ati^ mt- 

oirtiea the key. " Whos. key have you ^|,„ „ 'J ,in „,, d„'„bi.»ta of my 

got on your shoulder? ■ « I shall om, „„.„„ remembnmeo. fleve indeei 

my key on my own shoulder. ^ ^ ,|^ j„ ^„, ,. ^ ^^ 

k.Ii',l.V,tS"S™?^:i^.^ pA'olple. Norw..th,refl,otlonwitb3 

be OD the (houlaer ot csliakun, wno was a ■ . ■, , ... . -, ., 

type ot Uim who had th. "govermnent ""*" " "' "'"'"' "P""- 

upcm hU tbouUer; the mighhr God, the ^ 

lUX CREATOH. 



Bt Him were «11 thii^ created that 
ire in heaven and in earth, riiiMe and in- 
risible. Col. i. 16, 17. Andbecaueofthe 
A HOST laudable union has been entered great notioni and apprehenaiopithatwere 
into b; forty labouien, wbo hold allotments then in the world, especially among' the 
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of land of Bolton King, Esq., M.P., in Jews, (unto whom the apoatle had ren»ect 
die paiiih of Tamworth, in Warwickahire, in thii epittle,) of the greatnen and ^orj 
the fiwm of which we msert :— of the inviBibte part of the creation ia 
" We, the undersigned, agree to dig and heaven above, he mentiona them, in par- 
plant, each according to our share, either ticalar, under the n>o«t glorious titlet that 
by labour or by a aubseription in money, any other could or then did ascribe onto 
the ground of any of its who may be unable them : " whether they be thrones, or do- 



ir principalities, 
ire created by Him and for 
ewresnon that i * 



to do it for himself on account ofiickn 
and for the widow of any of us for 

years atta the death of her husband." 

(Signed by all of them.) of God abidutelyilSoni. li. 36, Rev, iv. 

The proprielor of these allotments has ii_ John L 1—3. And those that aiC 

lately stated, that, during two years, two not underthe efficacyoftpiritual in&tnft. 

only of his tenants have applied for paro- ijon, cannot but admire at the power of 

chial relief, and those were cases of acci- unbelief, the blindness of the minds of 

dent, by which they were disabled ; and men, and the craft of Satan in them who 

that at present there are two widows left deny the Divine natuK of Jesna Chriu, 

with large femilies, whose allotments are 2 Cor. iv. i. Omen, 

cultivated for them according to the agree- 
ment, they and their children doir^ die _^ 

ligfatet work. These widows, of ■ 



e parish relief; upon which, with JOHM davib, m, V 

ihrir own labour, and the advantage of Pii»(d;aieh.iiTlnHim(U; Pux.enWBUvn' 

their gardens, they can maintain their &mi- NmnbtntD ■ Cnar, SA 

lindiaently and comfortably, very diflerent « W. TT»a, Mntar, B«K-«(nt; Ftnt'itnai; 



, , . J Bcrvictf in uiu uiuaai uuiu. x vni> uhge 

flaige keys, and landing by the grave of mr depwled fl 

one Bide of the children, under a brilliant .on and Sood- i 

= ■1''"; IX ' lew sty, when suddenly a light ihado* ' 
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BOTA(Jy.-Noi XIX. 
CARTOPHYLLKS. 

This order has for its T«pre«eiilatiTea the 
loTcIy pinkt and cloves of our gsrdeni. 
But tu calUvatioa often {acreasea the 
beauty of a plant, at the expense of its 
botanical propertieB, bj changing' the 
parts more immediately concerned in pre- 
paring the leed into petals, nhich are 
more shotvf but lees eesentinl, it is better 
to look for & general outline of the cha- 
raclera which connect the members of this 
group with each, in the tychrat, or catch' 
fly. The calji is divided into four or 
five segments, which are often united 
into a tube, as in the pink and aoapwort, 
(saponaria offtdnalit.^ The petals are 
four or more, frequently five in number, 
inserted at the base of the germen, or 
nascent fiuit. These have their borders 
Bometimea variously divided; as we see 
in the meadow pink, a flower that ap- 



pMia on the margins of brooks and 
other moist phces, in the early part of 
spnng. The border of the petals is cu- 
nously jagged ; which, with the coospi' 
cuous redness of tbeir dye, cannot fail to 
render it a matter of easyrecognition to 
the botanical inquirer. The seed-vessel 
is generally simple; that is, without di- 
vision, vrith a central pitlaTf which Is 
Studded with many rows of seeds. 

Many, who have looked but a little 
into the subject, are aware, that the in- 
troduction of the pollen into the seed 
while growing, is necessaiy, in order to 
render it fertile. 

In the caiyophylleee, since the seeds 
are supported by a pillar, which ulti* 
mately becomes frve at the top, it is 
essential that a communication should he 
established between the style, which is 
the conductor of this fertilizing material, 
and the seeds ; this is done by a number 
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of threads, which seem as if let down 
from the roof of the capsule to the seed- 
bearing pillar below it. 

There is nothing more striking, in a 
diligent contemplation of the works of 
God, than the depth of the resources, and 
the choice of expedients, which the 
Creator has been pleased to employ. A 
right philosophy leads us to conclude, 
that the Deity is infinite in wisdom, as 
well as in power; the believer has the 
highest possible proof of it in his own 
salvation ; but the student of vegetable 
nature finds a never-ending variety of 
instances, which exemplify and press upon 
him the conviction, that there is no limit 
to the multitude of those processes by 
which he can bring about any of his 
purposes. That countless number of 
forms exhibited by flowers, whether they 
embroider the meadow, adorn the sloping 
sides of our hills, or grow in the retirement 
and moisture of the wood or the rill, have 
all the same object to effect; namely, to 
serve in the protection and maturation of 
the seed. In fact, the science of botany, 
when considered fundamentally, is but 
the reckoning up of the various methods 
which the Creator has thought fit to 
make use of in bringing a seed to per- 
fection. 

But, to cite a few more instances, to 
illustrate this order, let us imagine our- 
selves walking by the side of some ditch, 
under the shelter of a hedge, in the 
mouth of April. We may observe, that 
under the covert of the bushes there is a 
copious display of snow-white flowers, 
ornamenting the bank without intermis- 
sion. These flowers, we see, are borne 
by slender stems, which, at intervals, are 
furnished with pairs of narrow leaves. 
A closer observation shows that it has 
five petals, deeply cloven, ten stamens, 
three styles, and a capsule, which en- 
closes a column paved with seeds. This 
is the stellaria hohsiea, or greater stitch- 
wort. If, after surveying the flowers, 
we examine the leaf, we shall find one of 
its specific distinctions is the delicate 
teeth, which may be felt by passing the 
hand along the edge of the leaf. 

The chickweed, which grows so abun- 
dantly^ in all cultivated ground, and in all 
situations where the soil is good, belongs 
to the genus stellaria. It may easily be 
known by the small fresh green leaves, 
and its small white flowers, which corre- 
spond in structure with the species just 
described. If the collector, when he has 
gathered a phut, should entertain any 



doubts about its identity with the chick- 
weed, he has only to examine the stem, 
when he will find) if it be truly the heri) 
in question, that a crest of hairs runs 
along one side of the stem, from its 
summit to its base. By this singularity 
the plant is easily determined. 

Tnere is a Itafl red flower, very com- 
mon in our hedges, the lychnis dioica^ or 
campion, which may be known by its 
agreement with the general characten 
given of this order, and by having the 
top or mouth of the tube formed by the 
petals, ^crowned with* little coloured pro- 
cesses, like stunted petals. The singu- 
larity of this plant consists in this, that 
one plant furnishes stamens, and another 
a seed-vessel; whence it is said to be 
dioecious. 

Amidst the standing corn, the corn- 
cockle {lychms gUhago) oflen forms a 
conspicuous object, distinguished by the 
hoary appearance of its leaves, red 
flowers, and the length of the divisions 
of the calyx. 

The mouse-ear chickweeds (cereuHum 
viscosum and vulgatum) are ever at hand 
as we are passing through the fields, by 
the side of the footpaths. The small 
white flower, and small rough leaf, some- 
what resembling a mouse-ear in shape, 
will distinguish them. The capsules 
burst at the top, and form a circular ring 
of ten teeth, which are bent back. This 
pretty little circumstance is the diag- 
nosis, or distinguishing trait of the 
cerastium. 

On heaths, and by the sea-side^ we 
may pick up the sand-worts, (arenaria,) 
known by their narrow fleshy leaves; 
and, in connexion with the general cha- 
racters of this order, by the capsule parting 
into from three to Uix valves or points 
at the top. 

The last example we shall mention, 
and of which we have given a figure, 
is the chickweed breakstone, (sagina pro- 
cumbens,) an humble plant, which may 
often be seen growing in sandy places. 
The stem, by leaning upon the ground, is 
tempted, by the moisture of the earth, to 
throw out additional roots ; hence it pre- 
sents itself as a small tuft of branches, 
closely attached to the ground. The 
stamens in this plant are reduced to four, 
but the seed-vessel, opening at the top, 
and the general habit, connects it ^mth 
the order before us. The collector should 
arrange these plants in a book by them- 
selves, which would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of tracing their common points of 
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similitude, as they are varied with the 
respective tokens of generic and specific 
distinction. 



OLD HUMPHREY, ON THE APPEARANCE 
OF THINGS. 

Things are not exactly what they ap- 
pear in any case ; but, in some cases they 
are as different from what they appear as one 
thing can be from another. To know this in 
age is well ; but could we know it in youth, 
it would be invaluable. This, however, 
cannot be expected : it is experience, and 
sometimes bitter experience only, that can 
correct our mistakes in this particular. 
Our very outward senses lead us astray, 
until they are assisted by knowledge and 
judgment, from the days of our infancy : a 
child thinks that tlie sun and the moon are 
no larger than they look to be. In his 
estimation, they are about the size of a 
pot-lid, or a wooden trencher. You may 
tell him, if you will, that they are bigger 
than the house ; but you must tell him so 
many times over, before he will believe 
you. 

A counterfeit looks very much like a 
golden coin, but there is a great difference 
between them, and when we have mis- 
taken the one for the other, we feel sadly 
disappointed. It is so with a thousand things 
in the world : they are not half so valuable 
as they seem to be. 

. In the days of my youth, when playing 
with half a dozen of my companions, we 
saw something at a distance that shone as 
bright as a diamond ; and a pretty scamper 
we had to get hold of it. A high 
hedge, a deep ditch, and a boggy field, lay 
between us and that which had so much 
excited our attention ; but had the hedge 
been higher tlian it was, the ditch deeper, 
and the field ten times more boggy, they 
would not have hindered us from obtaining 
tlie prize. After tearing our clothes, splash- 
ing ourselves up to the neck, and running 
till we were out of breath, we found that 
which glittered in the sun's rays like a 
diamond to be nothing more than a bit of 
glass ; a piece of an old broken bottle 1 
Now I will venture to say, that you have 
many a time given yourself as much trouble 
as I did, and got nothing better than a 
piece of a broken bottle for your pains. 

When a young man. Old Humphrey 
once saw. a beautiful olue cloud resting on 
the side of a very high mountain in Cum- 
berland, called theSkiddaw, and bethought 
it would be a very pleasant thing to climb 
up close to it ; so he made the attempt : 



and if you have ever climbed up a moun- 
tain half as high and as steep as he found 
the Skiddaw to be, you will know that the 
undertaking was not an easy one. Oh, how 
many times did I turn my back to the 
mountain, to rest myself, before I had 
clambered half-way up its rugged sides ! 
I did reach the cloud at last, but had 
not much reason to congratulate myself. 
That which appeared from Keswick vale 
a beautiful blue cloud, was, when I ap- 
proached it, nothing more than a thick 
mist. Not only was it without beauty, 
but it hindered me from seeing any thing 
that was beautiful. The lovely valley, 
and the magnificent lake below me, were 
completely hidden from my view ; and I 
came down from the Skiddaw in a much 
worse temper than I went up. I was very 
silly for thus being put out of temper; 
and must confess that since then, often has 
Old Humphrey got into a mist in follow- 
ing out the foolish inclinations of his heart. 
How has it been with you ? 

What a world of trouble we give our- 
selves to attain what is of little value ! 
and disappointment works no cure ; the 
failure of yesterday prevents not the ex- 
pectation of to-day, and the blighted 
promise of to-day destroys not the hope 
of to-morrow. 

Again, I say, that things are not what 
they appear, and we willingly allow our- 
selves to be cheated from childhood to 
old age, by running afler or climbing to 
obtain what is any thing but the thing 
we take it to be. Oh that we could use 
this world as not abusing it, remembering 
that the fashion of it passeth away I but 
no ! In vain the wise man tells us of 
the things we seek, that " all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit." In vain an 
apostle exhorts us *' to set our affections 
on things abo^ve, not on things on the 
earth." Disbelieving the assertion of the 
one, and disregarding the exhortation of 
the other, we still, like children, run after 
bubbles, that lose their brightness the 
moment they are possessed. 

Old Humphrey is ashamed to think 
how keen a relish he has for the very 
things which have deceived him again 
and again. The glittering will-o'-the- 
wisps that surround him, look so like 
friendly tapers in hospitable dwellings, 
that he still follows them, till the bogs they 
lead him into convince him of his mis- 
take. We may safely conclude, that 
*' all is not gold that glitters," nor all pure 
that looks like snow. 

But while we thus complain that things 
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aitt not what they appear, are we ouiv wbich she tnvenea until the readMt i» 
■elvef what we appear to be ? Though >ppoiiie ipot to that ytbete she fixed hs 
I have been speakiDg- of other matters, thread ; all this lime she was drawii^ gW 
Ihit is the quettion that I wanted to ha line, keeping it distinct by ooe <i ba 
come to. This queetion, brought home liind feet, so as to prevent its beii^ glued 
to our hearts, is like cutting the finger- to the threads along which she walked; 
nail to the quick ; taking- a thorn out of this thread she now fixes ; it crosses the 
a tender part; or, indeed, touching the middle of the area. She now alttrt ber 
apple of the eje ; but it is vorth while plan, and begins at the middle of dui 
putting it for all that. Other people maf diagonal thread, where she &ateiis another, 
pose US, but the cloiest method of quea- carrying it to the nearest paiiof the outline, 
tioning- is, to question ourselves. Are we, to be there secured. From the tame spot, 
then, what we appear to be 7 For if we which is to be the centre of the net, she 
are either ignorant of the evil of our again carries another thread to the outihie, 
own hearts, or railing against others when and so on until the number of txdii an 
we are more guilt; than they are, it is completed; genecallj' from twenty to Ihiitjr. 
high time that such a state of things Having assured heraelf that each thrtad is 
should be altered. sufficiently strong, which she does by pull- 
Were the Searcher of all hearts to ing at each separately, and replacing such 
put the inquiry to you and to me. Art as may be found faulty, the s^dei neit 
thou what thou appearest to he ? would proceeds to form the concentric drclei; 
not the reply be, " If 1 justify myself, beginning at the centre, she spins a rii^, 
mine own mouth shall condemn ma : if attached to each radius at a little distance 
I say 1 am perfect, it shall alio prove me from the centre point ; this is followed by 
perverse. Behold, I am vile ; what shall others at a very small interval from eai^ 
I answer thee f 1 will lay my hand upon other : the interval, however, increasing ai 
my month." she proceeds from the centre to the circum- 

• ference. The whole of these circles being 

SPIDERS AND THEIR WEB!.— No, III. finished, she now returns to the centre, and 

The geometric spider of our g^ens bitesoffthe pointat whichalltheradiivrere 

(_ep«ra diadema) is as temarkable for the umted, was to make thm Kcunty depewl 

b^uty of its markings as it is for the light- <»> the circular threads alone ; bythismode 

ness iid filmy delicacy of the webs it «n- the elasticity of the net is most peobably 

atructs. Who, that has walked abroad en "-"^"i 1° l^is cenUaJ spot the iq»- 

afine autumnal morning, with hissenses dwtakesherstaliw., on the watch for prey. 

alive to nature's thousand charms, can have ^his is however, by no means an mvanable 

failed to notice the threads and circular rule; for she always spins a ceU msonw 

net of this artist, laden with pearly drops of ^^'^ ^P^'"" ^T"""* ^ ^"^^ ■"™!^!^' 

dew, hanging in profusion along etety havmg threads of communication from bar 

hedge-row and on e^ry bush, and Solicmg, ^^^^ /» ^J^^ "' ^" «'' ?« "'^ 

canTiave failed to reflect on Him who has "^'' "' "^ich serve to mfbrm her of Ae 

^u„ht capture of her booty. 

"The wild btrdhonio build Itinesi, So far all is tolerably plain; bat we 
Tho inieci wenye it) web 1" havB yet to accouot for those long liiMi, 
The mode in which the geometric spider stretched to distant points, which it was im- 
constructs its net is very curious ; and some possible for the spider to have personally 
points, connected with the subject, are not visited. These lines sometimes pass fiom 
yel quileunderstood. Its first object is to the web to distant branches; sometimes 
construct the outline, which it does bypass- from one branch to another; we have seen 
ing iToro one leaf or sprig to another, fixing them yards in length, passing fiom a hedge- 
its threads as it proceeds, and thus eticir- row to trees a considerable distance, and 
cling a considerable area. This outline it at various degrees of elevation, from the 
strengiiienB by fresh additions, until a due ground. 

degree of toughness is pioduced, keep- The explanation of the frict is thus solved 

ing the whole in the requisite degree ol by Mr. Blackwall, who says, " I have 

tension, by securing the line to every thoroughly satisfied myself, by observation 

possible object. and eiperimenl, that in such instances 

The outline thus formed, the next step spiders invaiiably avail themselves of cur- 

il to fill it up by radii, like the spokes ol rents of au-, by which their lines are some- 

a wheel. To do this, the sinder fixes s times carried to a mrpriaing distance. If 

diread to a convenient part c^ the outline, the geometric sjadet be plawd on twigs, nt 
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upright in glazed oiititen ve»eb, wiih per- 
pendicular sides, conlaiDing a sufficient 
quaniiiy of water sufficiently to immerse 
their bases, the spiders thus insulated use 
every means in their power to effect an 
escape ; all their efforts, honeTer, uui- 
fbrmly prove unavailing in a still atmos- 
phere : nevertheless, when exposed to a 
current of air, Or when gently blown upon 
with the breath, Ihey immediately turn the 
abdomen in the direction of the breeze, and 
emit from the spinning apparatus some of 
their liquid gum, whi^ being cairied out 
in a line by the current, becomes connected 
with some object in the vicinity. This the 
spider ascertains by pulling at it with her 
feet, and drawing it in till it is sufficiently 
tense; she gums it fast lo the twig, and 

Csing along it speedily regains her liberty, 
m, tiiat the same means are frequently 
resorted (o by spiders in theirnatuial haunts, 
for the purposes of changing their situation 
and fixing the foundations of their snares, 
I have repeatedly observed." 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
this theory of Mr. Blaclcwall is by no means 
confirmed. On this subjeel, we refer to a 
most interesting paper on the aerial spider, 
by J. Murray, Esq., in the first vol, of 
" Loudon's Magazine of Natural History." 
This talented writer observes, that " the 
aijfonautic spider can propel its threads, 
both horizontally and vertically, and at all 
relative angles in notianleii air, or in an 
atmosphere agitated by winds; nay more, 
the aerial traveller can even dart its thread, 
to use a nautical phrase, in the * wind's 
eye.' My opinion and obiervalions are 
based cm hundreds of experiments ; on 
favourable occasions I am constantly ex- 
tending their amount, and as often do I 
find my deductions supparted, namely, 
that the entire phenomena are electrical. 
, Subjoined we present a sketch of the 



gossamer spider, sailing along in a. park- 
chute, formed by two diverging &3eicQli of 
threads, as obeerred hj Mi. Bowmi*. Is 



this aerial navigatioD the little insect floats 
with its back downwards and its leg* 
folded, and thus reposing at its ease, up- 
borne on streamers of silken threads, it 
commits itself to the upper air. M. 



THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN INDIA. 

The Rev. A. Duff, missionary of the 
Church of Scotland, in India, oi>serves :— 

With regard to the medium of teaching 
in our institution, it is English. There ii 
appended to it a Bengali school, where ths 
pupils daily attend, in successive classes, 
to perfect Uieir acquaintance wiih the ver- 
nacular tone^e. But the grand medium, 
by which all our knowledge is conveyed, 
isj the English language. This has led 
some lo think that our scheme is to eradi- 
cate the native languages altogether, and 
substitute English universally in their 
place. No such thing was ever dreamed 
of: no such conspiracy against the languages 
of India ever entered our imagination. It 
is the misconception, the delusion, of igno- 
lant or thoughtiess minds. What we de- 
clare, vriihout fear or contradiction, is, that 
while it is confessed tliat ihe vernacular 
languages alone are available Tor imparting 
an elementary education to the masii of the 
people of Ilindostan, it is insisted on as a 
fact, that these languages do not at present 
afford an adequate medium for communi- 
eating a knowledge of the higher depart- 
ments of literature, science, and theology. 
For such a purpose, these dialects do not 
contain a sufficient number and variety of 
terms; and even if they did, there are no 
original writings, and not enough translated, 
nor will be, for centuries to come. The 
English language, and it alone, is found to 
supply the necessary medium. It is ae- 
cwdingly employed as the only adequate 
instrument lor the conveyance of eveiy 
branch of useful knowledge, with the 
view of raising up a higher and more ef- 
fective order of men, who shall spread a 
heallhfiil influence over society on every 
side. The English in India holds the 
same place now, which the Latin and Greek 
did in Europe at the period of the reform- 
ation. Where did our rafbrraers obtain 
their bformation 1 Not in the vernacular 
tongues, because these did not contain it. 
They had to search for it in those ancient 
languages in which were embodied all the 
treasures of the existing knowled^. But, 
by degrees, some of the original ICuropean 
languages have become so enriched by (h« 
incorporatitai of foreign Uxaa, that the 
mceirity for shidjing lb* anciODt one*, u 
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media of knowledge, is in a great measure 
superseded. Precisely similar is the case 
of India. Do we want to raise up there a 
class of men who shall have the stamp and 
character and energy of reformers ? If so, 
ihey must be the recipients of a higher 
knowledge. And where is this knowledge 
to be acquired ? Not, surely, in the native 
languages, which have it not; but in that 
modem language which has it all in highest 
perfection — the English. And when the 
former become sufficiently enriched by a 
copious infusion and 'intermixture of ex- 
pressive terms, drained! from other sources, 
the latter may, as a medium of acquiring 
knowledge, be altogether dispensed with. 
Thus, for the present, must the English 
language in India be viewed as the medium 
of acquisition to the thoroughly educated 
few; and the vernacular dialects, to the 
ordinarily educated many. The one forms 
the channel of contribution to the reservoir 
of those minds that are to be cultivated, so 
as to disseminate all knowledge ; the other 
will form the channels of distribution to 
those who must be satisfied with the mere 
elements of knowledge. The former un- 
seals the inexhaustible fountain of all know- 
ledge. The latter serve as ducts to diffuse 
its vivifying waters over the wastes of a dry 
and parched land. To those who have 
studied the history of the world, and 
traced the rise of reformations, and marked 
the progress of society, I now appeal, whe- 
ther the process now described be not a 
rational one : one based on the lessons to 
be gathered from the experience of ages ? 
The English language, I repeat it, is the 
lever wWch, as an instrument, is destined 
to move all Hindostan. 

This naturally leads me to refer to a 
crisis in the history of India which seems 
now approaching. If, as has been shown, 
the communication of useful knowledge 
will destroy the ancient Hindoo systems ; 
and if the English language cannot be tho- 
roughly mastered without such knowledge 
being acquired, what follows ? The uni- 
versal spread of English would prove the 
universal death-knell of the Hindoo systems. 
And what next? One almost shrinks from 
the contemplation of it. Weigh the facts of 
the case. Already, in Calcutta, Allahabad, 
Delhi, and other stations, there are govern- 
ment seminaries established where English 
is taught without religion. And the demand 
for English is likely soon to increase ten- 
fold, if not a hundred-fold. The reason is ob- 
vious. Till very recently, the language uni- 
versal in India as the language of government 
business, political, financial, and judicial. 



has been the Persian, whose attainmat 
will not enlighten, though it maygteatly 
darken the mind and vitiate the h^urt At 
present there is a strong disposition to 
abolish it altogether, and substitute tbe 
English in its place. About two years ago, 
it was abolished in the political department 
of government. This change has already 
begun to work. In the great native couits, 
instead of a Persian, must in future be 
supported an English secretary : and the 
next step is to send for an English school- 
master. In some instances these two offices 
have been conjoined, so that in several of V 
the palaces of the rajahs there is now an r| 
Englbh school. Owing to this substitution [.. 
of the English for Persian, a considerable 
sensation has taken place. The present 
noble and enlightened governor has given 
intensity to this sensation. Instead of 
sending, as heretofore, presents of cash- 
mere shawls, and other oriental ornaments, 
to the different princes, he has, with a wis- 
dom peculiar to himself, as governor-gene- 
ral of India, resolved, in most cases, to sub- 
stitute something more profitable ; such as 
globes, atlases, telescopes, microscopes, 
barometers, thermometers, and English 
spelling-books, with large pictures in them, 
to suit eastern taste; often accompanying 
them with a note to this effect, "That 
having understood that such a person was 
aware of the great difference between the 
learning of the east and of the west, he 
wished he would, by comparison, ascertain 
the nature and amount of these differences, 
and, at his own convenience, acquaint him 
with the result of his inquiries." Such re- 
quisition was admirably calculated to sti- 
mulate curiosity ; and the consequence has 
been, that from the Burman empire to the 
banks of the Indus, there has been, more or 
less, a demand for English books and En- 
glish teachers. 



OLD ENGLISH MANSION. 

The chief feature in the interior of an 
ancient residence, of every class, was the 
great or stone hall, which often gave its 
name to the whole house. The principal 
entrance to the main building, from the 
first or outer court, opened into a thorough 
lobby, having on one side several doors 
or arches, leading to the buttery, kitchen, 
and domestic offices; on the other side 
the hall, parted off by a screen, gene- 
rally of wood carved, and with several 
arches, having folding doors. Above 
the screen, and over the lobby, was the 
gallery for minstrels, or musicians, and 
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on its front were usually hung armour, 
antlers, &c. The hall itself was a large 
and lofty room"; the roof was richly carved 
and emblazoned with the arms of the fa- 
mily ; and " the top beam of the hall,*' in 
allusion to the position of this coat of 
arms, was a toast, or symbolical manner 
of drinking the health of the master of the 
house. At the upper end of the hall, 
furthest from the entrance, the floor was 
usually raised a step, and this part was 
styled the dais, or high place. The win- 
dows usually ranged along one or both 
sides of the hall, at some height above the 
ground, so as to leave room for wains- 
coting or tapestry below them. They 
"were enriched with stained glass, repre- 
senting the armorial bearings of the fa- 
mily, their connexions, and royal patrons, 
and between the windows were hung full- 
length portraits of the same persons. The 
royal arms usually occupied a conspicu- 
ous station at either end of the room. The 
head table was laid for the lord and the 
principal guests, on the raised place, and 
other tables were ranged along the sides for 
inferior visitors and retainers. In the 
centre of the hall was the rere-doss or 
fire-iron, against which fagots were piled, 
and burnt upon the stone floor, the smoke 
passing through an opening in the roof 
immediately overhead, which was gene- 
rally formed into an elevated lantern, a 
conspicuous ornament to the exterior of 
the building. In later times, a wide-arched 
fire-place was formed in the side of the 
room. By a record of the year 1511, it 
appears that the hall fire was discontinued 
at Easter-day, then called God's Sunday; 
and the fire-irons being cleared away, the 
space whereon the fire was burnt, or the 
hearth, was strewed with green rushes and 
flowers ; whence the custom, in our time, 
of decorating stove-grates with evergreens 
and flowers when they are not used for 
fires. The halls at the universities of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge furnish a picture, par- 
ticularly at dinner, of the style and cus- 
toms of the olden time; and those who 
are curious to know the mode in which 
our ancestors dined in the reign of the 
Henrys and Edwards, may be grati- 
fied by attending that meal m the great 
halls of Christchurch or Trinity College, 
and imagining the occupants of the upper 
table to be the baron, his family, guests, 
and the gowned commoners at the side 
tables to be the liveried retainers. The 
service of the kitchen, butteries, and cel- 
lars, is conducted, at the present day, pre- 
cisely according to the ancient custom. 



The hall, such as we have described it, 
is found in every old English mansion 
built before the reign of Elizabeth. But, 
about that time, the nobles began to disuse 
the custom of dining in company with 
their retainers and household in the great 
hall, and a separate apartment was re- 
served for the use of the family, which was 
called the dining-parlour, or banquetting 
room. The chapel was another principal 
feature in every early English residence. It 
usually formed one side of the first court. 
Both the hall and chapel were oflen over- 
looked from windows in galleries and up- 
per rooms. The other apartments were 
the great chamber, or withdrawing room, 
(now called the drawing-room,) usually 
reserved for state occasions, and hung witn 
tapestry ; and the gallery for the recep- 
tion of visitors, for amusement, and in-door 
exercise. This was a long room, with 
several bay windows, projecting exter- 
nally, and forming agreeable nooks for 
private conversation within. The gallery 
was often embellished with royal or family 

Eortraits, maps, &c. The larger houses 
ad, in addition to these apartments, the 
smaller in their stead, the parlours — some- 
times divided into summer and winter 
parlours. Of these rooms, some were 
nung with tapestry, others wainscoted 
in small panels also of richly-grained oak, 
and the ceilings framed into panels, also 
of oak, for which plaster has been sub- 
stituted. Texts of Scripture and moral 
truths were sometimes painted on cloths, 
which were hung in the pannels of the hall 
or parlour. 

Kitchens merit separate mention. The 
oldest kitchens are said to have been built 
by the Romans. They were mostly oc- 
tagonal, (or eight-sided,) with several fire- 
places without chimneys: there was no 
wood in the building, and a stone conical 
roof, with a turret at the top, let out the 
steam and smoke; some, however, had 
vents below the ^aves, to let out steam. 
They generally had four ranges, a boiling 
place for small boiled meats, and a house 
for the great boiler. In each kitchen was 
usually a place for keeping flitches of 
bacon, similar to our racks in farm-houses.l| 
Staircases in the older houses were 
carried up in separate turrets, generally 
circular; the steps being of stone, running 
round a pillar in the centre, and the 
outer hand-rail grooved into the wall. In 
the reign of Elizabeth, staircases first 
became splendidly ornamented ; being of 
wood, enriched with massive hand-rails 
an4 balustrades, curiously csuryed, while 
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the landings were superbly ornamented mering sparky tfaouf;h the overflawmprf 

with figures, kc—Domcstic Life in Eng- corruption tbieaten it with total extindka, 

land, yet, smce the gnat Jehovah has undeilaka 

♦ to cherish the dim principle, many watoi 

THE ALMIGHTY. Cannot quenck it, nor the floods drown k. 

The almighty Architect stretches out Nay, though H were feeble as the sock- 

the north, and its whole starry train, over ing flax, Ahnighty Goodness »tands » 

the empty space : he hangs the earth and gaged to.a«taait the heat, to raise Jefe, 

all the etherWl globes upon nothing: yet and feed tfce. flame, tiU it beam fcrtl^l 

are their foundations laid so sure, that they ^P of immortal glory, in the heaw, 

can never be moved at any time :— no I». xl". 3, Song viu. 7, Isa, xh. 10, Jflto 

unfit representation to the smcere christian *• 28.— JTiPfwy. 

of his final perseverance ; but such as points » - 
out the cause that effects it, and constitutes 

flie pledge which ascertains it. His nature TAXES IN SWEDEN, 

is all enfeebled, he is not able of himself ^j^^ respect to taxes in Sneden, 

to think a good thou^t, he has no visible ^^^^^ j^ ^^^ ^^ elegant furniture, pictorei, 

safeguard, nor any sufficiency of his own ; ^j^j^j ornaments, and splendicf female 

and yet, whole legions of formidable ene- ^^^^^^ g^,^,,^ ^^.g the sumptuary rafcs 

mies are combmed to compass his rum. observed respecting their dress, that it 

The world lays unnumbered snares for his amounts to a high ofience if servants pnj- 

feet; the devil is mces^tly urgmg the ^^^^ ^^ j^it^te their mistresses in any 

siege by a multitude of fiepr darts or wily ^ ^f ^^^ apparel, especially that of 

temptat:"*"* - ♦"** fl«»«n. IiIca a nprnnimiR S »« • * i ^- * /• .1 » __i 

inmate 

specious 

ward to Wy hU integrity : but, amidst fo^^j'so Twy daB^uirto"dSSig^h d^ 

all these threatening circumstances of per- ^g.^^ f^^^ 45,^;, masters md mis- 

somd weakness and immment danger an ^^ -^ consequence of that rage for 

invisible aid IS his defence « I vnU uphold j^ '^^^^^ ^^ u3ver8aUypreyaiIs? To- 

Aee." says the blessed God "with the right ^^.' ^^„ ^^^^ acquirwl a fortune in 

handof my righteousness." Oh comfortable ^^^^ ^j ^^o are clSsposed to leare ft 

truth 1 The arm which fijeUi the stars in for another country, are bbliged. on qnit- 

Aeir cpuraes, and guides the planete in tingit,andtransfeiiing their^proper^ to 

theirs, w stretched out to preswre ^e heirg othVhands, to pay one-sixth part of the 

of salvation. « My sheep," adds the great ^^ j j^ goVenSnmt.— JW fhLn. 

Redeemer, "are mine; and they shall never " 

perish, neither shall any pluck them out of ^ 

my hand." What words are these I And 

did they come from Him who hath all scbiptdrb explamatioms.— mo. xzzi< 

power in heaven and earth ? And were „ jj,, a,, ^^j ,^ ^^,^4 „,^ ^^ 6^, », 

they spoken to every imfeigned though . top thronghout.''— Jolm zlx. tt. 

feeble follower of the great Shepherd ? j ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ji,^^ 

£^TP°^^'^'{""^ '^TT''!?* »nd ha^ heard many ridi^Jmi?and Um 
before they «n be destroyed, either by the observations made ipon it. The passage 
seductions of fraud or by theassaults of vio- ^ difficulty to Hindoo wSwJ; 
l«ice. If you ask, therefore. What secu- ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^j ^ ^^^ 
nty have we of enduring to Ae end, and ^j^^^j f^^ ^^ ^ throuSout, » 
contmumg faithful unto death ? the yeipr ^^^ ^^ ^ i^t.-W. bA>w». ' 
same that establishes the heavens, and set- 
tles the ordinances of tlie universe. Can » 
these be thrown into confusion? Then 

may the true believer draw back unto Self-will.— Men, left to their own wills, 

perdition. Can the sun be dislodged from will rather go to hell than be beholden to 

nis sphere, and rush lawlessly through the free grace for salvation, John v, 40. — CoU» 

sky? then, and then only, can the faith 

of God's elect be overthrown finally. Be 

of good courage, then, O my soul ; rely on JOHN DAVIS, 56, Paternoster Roir, Loadon. 

those Divine succours which are so so- Price Jrf. each, or in Monthly Part., containing Ht« 

lemniy stipulated, so mithfully promised. Numbers in a Cover, 3<f. 

Though thy grace be languid as the glim- w. Tyler, Printer, Bolt-eonrt, Fleet-ttnet. 
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sembla^ of the smaller mammalia, di 
Iribuled througliout ihe globe, we canr 
but reel convinced that our inrormalion < 
their habiia and manners is. Tor the im 
pan meagre and imperfeci ; thai too oH 
indeed (he naluraJist has to content himself 
with thai degree of knowledge, if know- 
ledge ii can be called, which relates merelj' 
to their general affinities in the group to 
which thej belong, while their peculiar 
habits and instincts aie almost wholly un- 
known. 

Some animals, teniiic from their power 
and disposition, imposing from their oulk, 
or ailraclive from their beauty, force them- 
selves, as it were, upon our notice, and 
compel or court us to watch their roove- 
mecits. Tliose, on the contrary, to which 
we now refer, are unobtrusive and retiring ; 
their timidity and feebleness lead them to 
avoid the scrutinizing eye of man ; and 
though the depredations they not unfre- 
cjuently commit in tlie fields and enclo- 



his cnie'ul Ubour, are 
n of extermination, nlll 
is kuown about them; 
as a set of insignificant 
habiti are only annoying 
I, but beneath especial mquiry. 
What in i«alily do we know of the habiu 
of the small ndmtia of Europe ? Very 
little of most, and still leu, as might be 
interred, of those of the small rodcntia of 
distant climates. 

In the singular animal now presented to 
our leaders, we have an example in point. 
It b the leaping hare or Cape jerboa, com- 
mon in many parts of Southern Africa, but 
of the minuter detail of whose history, 
much yet remains to be collected. Here 
the naOiralisI must depend upon the travel- 
ler; but it too often happens that travellers 
have not the opportunity, (environed as 
they mostly are, by unnumbered difficul- 
^es,) of following out a series of zoological 
observations; and maav, perhaps, have 
not the inclination. The picture of an 
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elephant-hunt is more spirit-stirring, more 
romantic, than a description of the simple 
habits of a timid little animal, whose bur- 
row is its refuge, and whose hours of plea- 
sure and activity are during the silence of 
the night. Such an animal is the Cape 
jerboa, Helamj/s cafer. F. Cuvier. Pe- 
detes cafer, Higea. 

The Cape jerboa is an animal of the ro- 
dent order, and in the general contour of its 
body, the disproportion between the fore and 
hind limbs, and in the mode of progression, 
which is by a succession of leaps, it bears an 
evident relationship to the true jerboa {dipus) 
with which it was formerly associated, and 
from which it has been separated by modern 
naturalists ; the grounds of such separation 
consisting in the character of its teeth, con- 
nected with various minor details. A 
glance at the Cape jerboa is sufficient to 
remind us of the kangaroo, to which ani- 
mal it exhibits a marked analogy in many 
particulars, and especially in the form of 
the posterior extremities, and the hoof-like 
nails, with which the toes are protected. 
The Cape jerboa may be thus described :— 
In size, it is equal to a common hare ; the 
fur is soft, of a brownish yellow or dark 
fawn above, passing into white on the un- 
der surface ; the tail is tipped with black. 
The teeth consist of two incisors above and 
below, and four molars on each side. The 
head is large, the ears long, the eyes full 
and dark ; the fore limbs are exceedingly 
small, and terminated by five toes or fin- 
gers, each furnished with a long, curved, 
and pointed nail. The hind quarters are 
developed and muscular, the posterior 
limbs being large and strong ; on each foot 
there are four toes, protected, as we have 
observed, by strong hoof-like nails. Burchell 
observes, that the fore-claws of this animal 
seem better adapted for holding its food 
than for scratching up its burrows, while 
the strength of the hind limbs (which are 
ten inches long, while the fore are little 
more than two,) together with their power- 
ful nails render them fitter instruments 
than the former for excavating the earth, 
and this is said to be their use ; though, 
as he observes, *' such an application 
of the hind legs is a singular anomaly, and 
not easily to be explained, without having 
had a more favourable opportunity of 
watching their mode of life." For our- 
selves, we are very doubtful on this point ; 
the true jerboa does not use its hind legs 
for such a purpose, nor the viscacha of 
the pampas of South America. Con- 
nected with the creature's leaping mode of 
progression, we imagine their service is es- 



pecially needed in ascending the steep sides 
of the mountains, where it delights to dwdll, 
and where it digs its subterraneous abode. 

That they assist, however, in throwing 
out the loosened earth may well be be- 
lieved, and for such an operation they could 
not be better constructed. On his secood 
visit to Asbestos Mountain, Burchell sa^fs, 
** many burrows of the spring haas (leaping 
hare) attracted our notice. These animals, 
making their holes in soft sandy ground, 
were said \o derive great assistance from 
their hinder feet, in throwing out the sand, 
which they loosen with their fbre^paws; 
and which, as the nails of these paws hare 
so little appearance of being worn, may 
perhaps be the only reason why they have 
oeen supposed to dig only with their hinder 
feet; a supposition oontraiy to my own 
opinion.^' The Idea, however, is truly i 
this ; that the animal digs the soft sand with 
its fore-paws, and throws or spurts it back- 
wards with its hind feet, as we have seen 
done by the rabbit. 

The leaping hare, (or spring haas of the 
colonists,) is nocturml in its habits. Dur- 
ing the day it lives in its deep burrow, secure 
fiom the attacks of the sanguinary prowl- 
ers which infest the precincts of its retreat 
All night it comes forth to feed ; night, in- 
deed, is the season of its active existence, 
and hence, abundant as it is, it is seldom 
seen, though the ravages which it makes in 
the neighbouring fields of grain betray its 
existence, and prompt the peasants to its 
destruction. Where the leaping hares are 
numerous, in the proximity of cultivated 
com lands, their depredations (like those 
of hares in our own country) are pro- 
ductive of serious injury ; they devour the 
corn both green and ripe. On the dawn of 
the morning they break up their revels, leap 
away to their rock-girt places of refuge, 
and wait in undisturbed repose till evening 
again shall summon them to their feast. 

In the elevated situations where the 
leaping hare chiefly takes up its abode, it 
must oflen experience a considerable degree 
of cold, and that for several months in suc- 
cession ; it is not, however, ascertained 
whether it hybemates in winter, nor whe- 
ther, like the hamster, (cricetus,) of north- 
em Europe, it hoards up a magazine of 
provision. 

This interesting animal inhabits the sides 
of the rocky mountains of the greater part 
of southern Africa. One species only is 
known ; we are not aware of its having 
ever been brought alive to England, nor 
indeed are specimens of it common in 
museums. M. 
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I STOPPED one arternnon outsideapolice- 
officeofourmelropolLSjto observethosewho 
wereabouttoeuterthe prison van. Thefirsl 
was a joung lad, apparently sixteen yeara 
of age, who showed llie uliuoat unconcern, 
and, laughing, uttered an oitli as he received 
some beer, handed to him by oneof his asso- 
ciates in crime, a lad of his own age. Here 
was a sad instance of juvenile depravity. 
O thdt youth would more cautiously at- 
tend (0 the advice of Solomon, " My son, 
if sinners entice thee, consent Ihou not." 
I^t the young readers of the Weekly Visitor 
be warned <rom this circumstance, and 
let them remember thai they are not too 
young to be led into sin by the snares of 
wicked companions. The second was a 
young man, decently dressed, who, in a fit 
of [>assion, caused by intemperance, bad so 
cruelly used a fellow-apprentice, for some 
slight provocation, as lo endanger his life. 
His eyes were red and swollen, and his 
hand greatly trembled as he stepped into 
the van. A neatly dressed young female 
was in ibe crowd, who appeared in as 
much grief as the criminal, who was her 
brother. 1 learnt that this young man's 
sentence mould be transportation for life, 
and that he might consider himself leniently 
dealt with if he escaped the extreme pu- 
nishment of the law. This, thought I, is 
an instance far more deplorable than the 
former. Young men, exposed to the tempt- 
ations of intemperance, beware t do not 
be led away by any idea that ardent spirits 
can strengthen or invigorate you : oa the 
contrary, they only excite to weaken ; tbej 
create passion, and may lead you into the 
same awful circumstances as this young 

The next was a middle-i^ed female, who 
had lived in respectability as housekeeper 
to an old gendeman for rnany years. She 
had been tempted lo commit some petty 
act of iheft; this was at length succeed 
by a robbery of the old gentleman's pro- 
perty to a great amount, in which she was 
the principal. Her abettors escaped, and 
she IS now on her way to banishment for 
life, in an unknown and foieign couutiy, 
as a felon. 

The other wasa dirty-looking man ; his 
hoitry hairs bespoke his advanced itge, 
while his hardened brow told aide, aad but 
too true, that lie vias also &r advanced in 
crime. I tearnt that he was in the constant 
habit of seducing children from the streets, 
and sending them out to commit robbery 
where and whenever they could. 



Surely, thought I, as I turned avray 
in horror from scenes like these, it is bad 
enough lu see a young offender ; but what 
can we say for the hoiiy-headed rnan, 
who ought to have learnt wisdom from his 
own and otliers' exprience ? W hat can we 
say for liim who, mstead of devoting his 
years lo llie good and the advantage of the 
young, employs tbem to txiirupt, ecmtami- 
naie, and ruin youth 1 

Let, then, the readers of the Weekly 
Visitor, while such aifecting scenes as these 
are held up to their view, endeavour more 
and more to seek tlie aids of Divine grace, to 
avoid the paths of sin and folly, and lo 
employ Ihe talents Ihey possess for the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind ; 
that at last they may be able to render a 
good account of tlieir stewardsliip. P. H, 

NATIONAL PARTI ALlTlEa. 

Tub editor of the " Chinese Reposi- 
tory," published at Canton, observes : — 

All those who are familiarly acquainted 
with the people of China, Great Britaia, 
and the United States of America, may 
frequently have observed In each a strong 
inclination to estot themselves. The fo- 
reign resident here sees this disposition 
eiEibited by the Chinese in no dubioiu 

This feeling is cherished by parents and 
teachers, and by them it is communicated 
to Ihe rising geueration. The stranger, 
who visits England, aud becomes familiar 
with the people of that country, will ob- 
serve wherever he goes, more or less of 
the same disposition ; and if be cross the 
Atlan^c, he will there also find it pro- 
ducing the same effects as in England and 
China. We will not undertake to say 
in which of the three nations this par- 
tiality exists in the greatest digree : it 
will suffice for our present purpose to 
notice its existence, and point out some 
of its bad eftects. In order to bring the 
subject the more distinctly to view, we 
will cite the opinions of a few, who may 
serve as the representatives of many. 

We will give the opinions of one from 

each of the nations named above, and in 

their own words ; commencing with the 

Chinese. 

" I felicitate myself that I was born in 
China, and constautly think how very 
different it would be with me, if I had 
been bom beyond the seas, in some 
remote part of the earth, where the 
people, far removed from the converting 
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maiioii of the ancient kings, and igno- nelit, vhicb the eiample of (wr cimiiln 

lant ofthedooieatic relations, areciottied lias produced, and ia likely to prodoec, 

with the leavea of planta, eat wood, dwell on human fTcedom and human hanpiaos. 

in the wilderness, and lire in the holes of And let us endearour to comprehend, is 

the earth ; though born iu this world. In all its magnitude, and to Feel in all lis 

I such a condition, 1 ahould not bare been importance, the part aaaigrned tonsmiiie 

' dilFereat from the beasts of the field, great drama of bunusn ailisita. We tte 

But now, happllv, I hare been bom in placed at the head of the ajstems of re. 

the middle kmgoom : 1 have a house to preseotatire and popular goveramenn. 

live In ; have food aud drink, and elegant If, In our caac, the ayatem uldmatdj 

fumiturcj bare clothing and caps, and fall, popular govemmenta must be jii- 

mlinite blessiogs. Truly, the highest fell- nounced impossible. No combinatioB d 

city is mine." — Teen Xeihei/i. circumstances more favourable to dw 

„ experimentrAnererbeexpecledtOMai. 

.. w , J .Eno"-*nd. The last hopes of mankind, thenftie, 

' a , '^° l 'j '"v" ,"" "V T "» "Ih »• I "'' if it ahould be prth , 

My surcharged with electncil; than claimed, that our oampfc h«i boKimis. ■ 

England IS with moral energy which .J, ,^^ the eaperimeal, the . 

needsbulacondnolortomeoutman, lutn „r popilar liberty woilld be soaadtd ! 

jdren (lireclion. Engl»,d has become Urougb^ftbe earth. •••• Let ss, 

the capital of a new mord wpr d i the „,•„,„„„ . ,„. .piri. of union aisl 

emineooi on which .otelleclual light |„ In pursuing the great objeai, 

atrikes before ilYisits the nations; the ,biei, „'„, conSitlon point. Sut to ik 1 

fcunl.in.head of the nrers that lue going ^ ,„ ,^ jj, ^ ^„ J- ^„,„,^ J „ 

(bnh to water the earth land It IS at be, |,j,i,„^ f,ellng, that theae tweitj-ta 

option to hare wellrahera m eery states are one Muntry. Let our eticep- 

jountry. ■•• The power and iio„i be .nlaiged to the circle of our dii 

the resources of Bntain, pent up at „^ ^^ us mteud our ideaa urer die 

home, will spread themselves as wide aa j , , ^ j^j . ^^ 

the wiml. mi waves can cany then, ^^ ,„ „, ^ „„ „^j^ ^^ ,„ 

and will cause the bmnches of Engl»h ^^ ^j,, „„„^^ .^ „„u^ 

population and literature to spread over ^ ouJ couulrr.-_JW;Vai.lar. 

5 ; ;i, ^'"J,?'"'"? "' ; {= I™- Who i. diere diat doea not knowdiai.ll 

jmd ftr the reception of English u the |,^ „j,^ of the earth are of ca» bhxal, 

sOndjrd of htentimi and the medium „j ^ workmanship nf on. hand It 

by which It may be trjnsmitled or pro- ^^ ^, ^^ ^ the ™rd, thereka., d«, 

motrf, when they feel the superiority of „ ,. taOiren." What diin ought to hi 

*« English brought home to them in all ,j^ ,^,| ^ „„;, ^ji;^ „_^ 

? rt". w . ' f " ™ aooflur ? For die Chineae, and odn 

which their industry coufem upon ever. ,j^,. ^^ ,,,„ j, some shadow of 

species of manuiiicture ; but, above al , „,„„„ r ' ,„„,;„„ 1,k„„ .. iv.-i«.i.-. 

Cand has shot ahead of il other u- fZJl„ E ?£,: I .J.^ETS 

tii,n», and is more rap.dlj earned along )^ ^^^ ^^ j^ -^ ^^ ^.^ ,^ 

hythecarrentof evenu and the mflu- ^| „„dertake to juxify ftoae who koo- 

!?!!.1 ""^ ""^ "r'^ ^V "^""^'Pf;^ and are bouod by th/n.le of the New 

thoMcLanges and tnehorat.onB, of which Testament. "Thoi shalt loye Ihy neigh. 

■ other nations begin to feel the oeceisity ; ^^^^ ihlself ?" 

'. and those improvements in which the; '' 

all acknowledge her to be their precursor ^ 
and model : this priority of progress, and 

the belonging, aa it were, to a more ad- BOTANY.— No. xx. 

vaitced age, will contribute to the eager- MALViCE* 

neea with with all nations will be bjonght Tbis f.mUy, though bearing a humble 

to the study of Eugluh, «i the ke, to denomination; taken liom the W.. v^ 

modern discoveries „d the storehoose „,^ ,, ^■^^^^ „^, „i,„^ 

of those Imih, which are to be beneficial fj^^, ,„j „ eatenaive amy of 

tom.nkiod."-Jo™,B„ajl„, pi and slruhs. ' 

AuEttiCA. In ojr own country we have four or 

" And now, let us indulge an honest fire species of the malva or mallov, of 

exultation in the conviction of the be- which the most remarkable is the musii 
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mallow (malea nuuchaid) denoted by its 
large red flowers and muaky scent. On the 
sea-Bhores, the sea^tree iubIIdw, (lavatera 
arborea) 19 sometimeB met with ; which is, 
in genej-al appearance, so handsome, that 
it occasianaljj finds a place in our gardena, 
A frequent ornament in aalc manhes, is 
the mareh mallow, (alUuxa offidtui&i,) 
known by its stiaisht tomentoua or 
downy stems, and its mrge red Sowers. 

Under this i«nus, (aUhaa,) is now 

nnged the hollyhock, seen almost in 

erety earilen. It has been so long- in a 

state of cultivadoQ with us, that its native 

country a at present anknown. Should 

any one of the examples just glanced at 

be within reach, or the hAitcut rota n- 

meniu, that splendid inmate in some 

flowery enclosures, the inspection of s 

blossom, compared with the following 

outline, will be sufficient to impress upon 

the minds of the attentive a general 

notion of incidenU which constitute e 

^ant or tree a member of this order. 

The calyx is uauaJly accompanied bj 

additional leaTee, which are somelime) 

very numerous, and serve to diatingnisl 

one genua from another. There ii 

nothing remarkable in the form of th< 

petals; but the curious manner in whici 

they are folded up, while budding, wil 

not foil to engage the attention, nfte 

it has been pointed out. The petals ap 

pear, in this state,as if any oneondlakei 

nold of the bud, and given it a Iwiet witi 

the thumb and finger. The manner ii 

which the parts of a flower are applied I 

each other previous to expansion is calle' 

their tcativation, which, id the instanc 

before us, is said to be spiral. The sts 

mens are united into a tube, enclosing th 

pistil, and are seen running side by sidi 

in a spiral direction, like ^A^^trands c 

threads iu a rope. In laevWiMN.'^rm s 

obvious a character, as at ooce to strik 

the eye of the inquirer. Anthers, in moi 

instances, have two cells, and open h 

two chinks, but, in the malvaceOus &mil; 

they have only one cell, and open by 

single tianaverse chink. The last eseei 

tial is not so conspicuous as the rest, bi 

anagnifler, and a tittle patience, will mal 

the matter clear aod intelligible. Tl 

seeds or seed-vessels, as they in all ii 

' stances ought to be called, are rangi 

about a centre, like spokes in a whet 

' which is easily seen by lookipg at tl 

holly or the mallow, after the blosso 

has fallen off. The number and natu 

of these seed-vessels (carpeUa) assist ' 



discriminatii^ the different genera, 
he internal structure of the seed is very 
irious ; for the leafy portions are folded 
id doubled t<^pether ui a most compli- 

If an artist was required to fold two 
lin sheets of paper, cut in a way to re- 
:mble a fire-screen, so that they could 
! Stowed in a case a little bigger than a ' 
alnut, be would find the operation more 
nbarrassing than a Chinese puszle; not \ 
T want of room, but for want of knowing '■ 
ow to double the rnper, so that no room 
light be wasted. But such an operation 

performed in every seed belonging to 
lis hmily. At first the seed is filled 
'ith nutritive matter, (atbajneii) and 
lese leafy portions (cotyledoru) veiy 
mall ; but as the albumen is absorbed, 
tie cotyledons expand, and all the twist- 
igs and turnings which perplex the exa- 
liner, are only efforts which are made 
D adapt themselves to the case that con- 

Jn reference to utility, we may mention, 
hat several species of hibiscus furnish 
nateiiala for cordage, in their tongh 
ibrous bark, which the writer often aaw 
ipplied to that purpose in the islands of 
he South Seas. But to show, by one 
natance, that this order has a claim upon 
IS for its usefulness, we need only ssy, 
hat the gotn/pitna indicum, whose seed* 
ire wrapped in that snowy tomentum, 
>r down, which yields the material spun 
nto cotton, is a member of this family. 



Almighty God, in his merdfal provi- 
dence, sedng both what lacked in the 
church, and how also to remedy the same, 
for the advancement of bis glory, gave the 
understanding of this excellent art or 
sdence of printing, whereby three singu- 
lar advantages at one time came into the 
world : first, the price of all books is di> 
minished; secondly, the speedy help of 
reading more furthered ; and, thirdly, 
the number of all good authors enlarged. 



OLD HWMPHHET ON USING AND NOT 
ABCeiNG THE THINGS OF THE WORLD. 
It sometimes happens Ihal, in reading 
the word of God, Old Humphrey meela 
with a text that seems exactly to suit ll 
case of some neighbour -- '-'- — -' 
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reproves an error, or consoles an afflic- 
tion, that wanted just such correction or 
consolation ; and then Old Humphrey is 
quick to apply it. If the text be a re- 
buke, he takes it up, and applies it to 
others. If it be a cordial, he pours it 
out with a willing hand and heart. This 
is an occurrence that not unfrequently 
takes place. 

It happens, too, at times, and, perhaps, 
as often as the other case, that Old Hum- 
phrey meets with a text that seems written 
on purpose for himself. It comes like a 
sharp arrow, aimed at one of his own faults, 
or, like the voice of a faithful friend and 
counsellor, to (Jirect him in a season of 
difficulty. I have just been reading a 
chapter in Corinthians, wherein are the 
words, '' And they that use this world, 
as not abusing it ; for the fashion of this 
world passeth away." Now, who is he 
that uses the things of this world without 
abusing them ? Whoever he may be, I 
feel at this moment that he is not Old 
Humphrey. The words, therefore, come 
home to me ; and, as it is possible they 
may come home to you likewise, let us 
give them a little consideration. 

We need not trouble our heads about 
the unlawful things of the world, because 
we are not permitted to use them at all 
without disobedience and sin. When we 
meddle with them it is all abuse, when we 
touch, them it is all defilement. The 
lawful things of the world are those which 
we will consider. 

We may venture to lay it down as a 
rule, that when our earthly desires darken 
our heavenly hopes ; whenever the love 
of any created tning lessens our love to 
God and his Son Jesus Christ, that we 
are not merely using, but that we are also 
abusing the things of the world. And 
now, then, to this standard let us bring 
ourselves. 

Dear as our relations and friends may 
bje, they are too dear when they draw our 
hearts from God. How is it with you ? 
do }rou use these good things without 
abusing them ? Is there no wife, no hus- 
bauq, no child, no friend, that has an un- 
due portion of your affection ? Are none 
of these idols that interfere with the su- 
preme, unmiugled devotion of your hearts 
to the King of kings and Lord of lords ? 
This is a home question ; but it shall be 
put as plainly to Old Humphrey as to 
yourselves. 

How is it with you, as to your worldly 
possessions ? Can you commit yourselves 
and all belonging to you, without anxiety, 



to Him whose are '* the silver andthi 
gold, and the cattle on a thoasand hilb?* 
or are you labouring unduly to add shil- 
ling to shilling, pound to pound ; fiddto 
field, and house to house ? Does the lore 
of money, and what money will obtui, 
never enter into your heart, and render 
you, for a season, more desirous to get the 
gold that perishes here, than the tretBOK 
that will endure for erer ? 

Are you quite sure that you are nnii; 
what you possess of this world's weilta, 
and not abusing it ? This question ought 
to be answered honestly and faithfoUj, 
not only by you, but by Old Humphrey. 

To what use are you putting your 
health and strength, your reputation and 
influence in the world ? for these ought 
not to be abused. Are you employing 
them for mean and selfish ends, or devot- 
ing them to high and holy objects ? The 
fashion of this world passeth away, and 
you are passing away, too, and should, 
therefore, while you possess them, pro- 
mote the glory to God in the highest, 
and goodwill among mankind. Is this, 
then, the case ? I ask you, and I also ask 
Old Humphrey. 

It is a much easier thing to ask such 
questions, than to reply to them ; and yet 
the reply is as necessary as the question. 
The sun, the moon, and the stars, that so 
gloriously adorn the heavens ; the moun* 
tains and valleys, the fields andthefuHag^ 
the fruits and flowers, that beautify tae 
earth, are grateful to look upon, and the 
Father of mercies has given us intellect 
to enjoy them, but are we using or abunog 
this intellect? Do we regard these 
created thiugs as the express workman- 
ship of God, and seek, through a know« 
ledge of them, to glorify him more, whose 
goodness and whose mercy endureth for 
ever? or do we merely regard them as 
beautiful objects of the creation, calcu- 
lated to afibrd us pleasure? What is 
your reply, and what is the reply of Old 
Humphrey ? 

How are we using our time ? Not 
our years, our months, our weeks, and 
our days only, but our hours, our minutes, 
and our moments ; for moments are more 
precious than diamonds. How are we 
using our time ? What is called a long 
life soon runs away ; and a short one is 
short indeed. You may not have so 
many grey hairs on your head as Old 
Humphrey, but your lives are uncertdin 
like his. However profitably we may ap- 
pear to be using our time, we are abusing 
it, and spending it unprofitably, if therein 
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We are not preparing for eternity. Let 
the question be repeated, then, till it tin- 
gles in our ears, How do you use your 
time ? 

How do we use the losses and crosses, 
* the trials and afflictions of the world ? for 
these are among the good things that we 
ought not to abuse. Do we cdlow them 
to sour our temper, to make us despond 
and repine ? Do we complain that God 
deals hardly with us ; or do these things 
render us more humble, dependent, 
prayerful, and thankful ? Can we, and do 
we thank God that we have been af- 
flicted ? If we can, we are using, but if 
' vre cannot, we are abusing what ought to 
be a blessing to us. Let us, at least, be 
close and honest in putting the inquiry to 
our hearts. 

If " the fashion of this world passeth 
away," there is the greater need to be 
preparing for another. How are we using 
our sabbaths, and our sabbath sermons ? 
How are we using our hours of reflection, 
and seasons of devotion ? Are we using 
them, as especial mercies, Vouchsafed to 
us for especial purposes? or abusing 
them by a worldly, cold-hearted, and 
selfish participation of the benefits they 
afiTord ? If we could answer this inquiry 
in a satisfactory way, it would be well for 
you, and equally well for Old Humphrey. 
To sum up the whole matter. Is every 
faculty of our bodies and our souls de- 
voted to God ? Is every thing we pos- 
sess considered as His, and not as our 
own ? Do our gains and losses, our 
pleasures and our pains unite us more 
closely to him ? In one word, do we use 
the things of this world, by regarding 
them as helps to heaven, or abuse them 
by allowing them to enchain our hearts 
and affections to the earth ? No questions 
can be put plainer than these have been 
put to you, and they have not been put 
plainer to you than to Old Humphrey's 
own heart. 



LORD AND LADY CHESTERFIELD. 

Lady Chesterfield was born to 
wealth, and allied to a rich and noble 
house, was fitted to make a distin- 
guished figure among the great, and to 
shine at court. Her various accomplish- 
ments attracted general admiration ; and 
she was for many years fascinated with 
the splendour and allurements of high 
life, which seemed to absorb all her 
thoughts, and gratify her utmost wishes. 
But it pleased God to lead her to attend 



the preaching of that man of God, Mr. 
Whitefield, at the Countess of Hunting 
don's house, and to convince her that 
no situation, however high and elevated, 
can secure to its possessor uninterrupted 
felicity, and at the same time exhibited 
to her view the source of true and perma- 
nent happiness. Lady Chesterfield knew 
the world too well not to expect its hatred 
and reproach for a zealous and consistent 
profession of the faith once delivered to 
the saints; but the grace of Jesus ren- 
dered this of small consequence in her 
estimation, enabling her, with all worldly 
pleasures at her command, to cast her 
fortune, her honours, and her talents at 
the foot of his cross. In compliance 
with the wishes of Lord Chesterfield, her 
ladyship sometimes went to court, and 
mixed with the gay and thoughtless ; but 
found no pleasure in the fashionable fol- 
lies of those around her. The last time 
she visited the royal circle, she was dressed 
in a manner so plain as to excite the at- 
tention and ridicule of many of her ga^ 
acquaintances. Her ladyship had a suit 
of clothes on with a brown ground and 
silver flowers, which Lord Chesterfield 
had obtained from the continent at a con- 
siderable expense. His Majesty, who it 
seems was well acquainted with the 
proceedings atLady Huntingdon'8,comin^ 
up to Laoy Chesterfield, first smiled, aiid 
then laughed quite out. Her ladyship 
could not imagine what was the matter. 
At length his Majesty said, " I know 
who chose that gown for you — Mr. 
Whitefield ; and I hear you have attend- 
ed on him this year and half.'* Lady 
Chesterfieldreplied, ** Yes, 1 have, and 
like him very well ; " but after she came 
to her chair, was grieved she had not said 
more, when she had so favourable an op- 
portunity. 

Lady Chesterfield frequently prevailed 




she hcd proved to be the power of God 
to the salvation of her own soul. 

« On Tuesday," says Mr. Whitefield, 
" I preached twice at Lady Huntingdon's 
to several of the nobility. In the morn- 
ing the Earl of Chesterfield was present ; 
in the evening, Lord Bolingbroke. All 
behaved quite well, and were in some 
degree affected. Lord Chesterfield thanked 
me, and said. • Sir, I will not tell you 
what I shall tell others, how I approve 
of you,' or words to this purpose. He 
conversed with me frequently afterwardi. 
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Ixtrd Boliii);broke was much nioTe(I,uiil effectual rapport under natnrildectfad 

de*h«d I wou!d come and wt him the neit pain. No altach of an enemj codM kn 

morning. I did; and hie lordship tie- degtadedhischaiBClersomtichaBtbepd)- 

faaved with great candour Euid TrankDets. tica^on of his " Letters tofais Son ;"«Uii, 

All accept of my BenDons, and seem sur- if thej do not quite deserve the eeroen- 

prised, but pleased." prehension of Dr. Johnson, that Oitj 

It Bppean Lady Huatingdon had at " inculcated the morals of a ttnmpri 

times some bvourable hope* ol' Lord with the manners of a dancing Basts," 

Chesterfield, la a letter to Dr. Dod- certtunly diipla^ a relazatioD of priDo- 

dridge, written at the tame period as the pIe,for which no talents can makeanendi, 

above, she sa^ s : — and which prove him to have been t van 

" I muBtJust tell you that I have had in whoae mmd the applanSe of the world 

two large aMemblies at taj house, of the was the great, and almost the sole, go- 

■xightj, the noble, the wise, and the rich veming prrnciple. His amiable coanten 

to hear the gospel by ' Mr. Wbitefield; rarvived him but a few year*. Sheified 

and 1 have great pleasure in telling f on September 16, 1778, withont isroej 

thev all eipreued a great deal of pl^ure whereby her titles are extinct. — Evange- 

in hearing him. Sometimes 1 do hope Ucal Segitier. 

for even Lord Che8ter6eld, and Lord — • 

Bath,Mr. Stanhopc.andoneofthepiiv; jg^ lote OF god. 

council of Denmark, with a great many „ , ,_, ., ,!, , , , 

ladies and people of fashion, Mwell as of "« ^^ ^ ^« •?<«dible low «f 

quality. Tknow your wa™ heart will P*^,*"?*^ ".T^l" "■'^T' °"^,,*^ 

li^oice at this, and your prayert will help <*1°'V ^"^l >**^ '^ ^ J"?" Chnri, 

with oura for an increase to our blessed which ks suUed to melt the heart froiai ewn 

Lord's kingdom, even among these." ^^ '"^,>"^ to kiadle mto ard^l flames of 

Had th^ preaching of Mi. Whitefield """^ I"'*! f" ^ }°7^, ."^ SiT" °T 

been attended with any lasting effects on f*™^ "^.J ^^.T' ^^' 't" ^^"^ ?^ 

the mind of this votary of flatte^.he might, lowedupbythe tneditauon thereof, dojhnot 

perhaps, have been spared some of tfose <=^ "V^. V ^''^,1 ? °"f '°T •'*^; 

gloomy and hewt^ppalling reflections «~Khed »o less with love to me than with 

which made the doie oUis lays bitter to '^^^?^ D.vme wrath agamst my sua I 

him. Instead oflooking upon his entrance ^ »h=>ll I 8™" "ke™" m wy love to 

uponanotbersuteof^tenceas-aleap ^'«««»^' ^ ^,^,^,^' :f'^, 

inthedark,"LordChesterfieldmighthaM ^' T* '"^.'.i^ ^r.„^^'' ^ 

left the wo Id. which he had so lou| and so D.dsi thou deh«r thyself to be MnnW, 

fidthfullywo^hipped.withahopeVoom. f^ shal' I notg.ve up mjr«df to th^ 

ing an/ full of ^imortality. eidaiming. '"^^yj*^* S." i'8^*'""' '^^ 

"Though I walk through'^he valUyot HV^f^ "'^f "-'rT^I ■ ."."''^ 

the shaSow of death, I wiUfear no evil: ''^- J^"**^ JTT^S^ .T^™ ."t 

for thou art with .Ae; thy rod and thy meditalKas.u displeased with its own luke- 

staff they comfort me." '' O Death^ -annnew ; desmng and wishmg for iiaelf, 

where is thy .ting? O Gravel where i. '^^"' "'^''^, '\i"''Ji^ IT-*""^ ^ 

UZir/Z J'l "^ri 'TJ "^ ^^^y^^ w^th^Clovt^f Chi^^'p.^ 

lite wore a cast ol melancholy, and almost ' an ■ 

of despondency. His excellent sister, =*"• 32-— W"""*- 

Lady Gertrude Hotham, frequently vi- » 

■itea him during this period, and with sARIKit^yx. 

mingled fidelity and lendemesB set t>efore _, . , , , 

him those solemn truths which can alone ^"i*, "• ^ P™c«>u» «™fi .P^^'J \ 

Chase away the gloom of the most de- °f^ '""" '" f'^'^ " *""'. '^^•."' 

jectedmina. and Suit with that joy which ?^''.'?* "Tv,! V"^ ^J?^*^*^ '"^ 

is unspeakable and full of glor/. She ^''"»^ """f^J ^>'^^ '^^ red, lying m cir- 

persevLd in her exertions, till Ee put a l^-f - '^ '"'^"' Hn"*' ^"? °"'y,««e" 

^hibition on ber addressing him on M""! m lUv xx,. 20 ; app^nng w be ihe 

&iose subjects, which seemed to harrow '^f^.^7 of stones on which the heavenly 

up every remaining feeling that he pos- atym Johns vision seemed to tw. 

■esaed. He lived, with increased iufirmi- • ' 

lies, to the 24th of March, 1773; and in JOHM davib, 66 p.i™o«« Ho.. Land«. 

hislast moments exhibited a melancholy •^**™\"^"h,"T,,^c!^™^^ 

IHcture of a mind destitute of the only v. Tiua, Priutu, Boit-oun, n«t-MnM. 
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— FHIENIX DlCTTLIFEmA, 



Of all the I 



which have adorned 



palm stands pre-eminent, 
nanut to • ma^ificeml and multirurm or- 
der or trees, which, though difreTiog- from 
each other in the atractjre of theiT fruc- 
tification, ere grouped together under the 
common appellatioD of paimie, or the 
palms. Nor is the palm more distin- 
^uiahed in history, than conspicuous in 
the forest; for while in the distant land- 
scape the other trees lo«e their perticula- 
litle* in one continuous Buiface of undu- 
lating verdure, the eje linglei out the 



' noble palm," that reais iU loflj tufl 
! the wild waste which ipieads around 



It ii 



1 this 



histoTf , that the palm, with that elegance 
of choice for which the ancients were so 
remarkable, was selected as the appro- 
priate emblem of victory and distinction. 
On the ancient ccnns we often see the 
palm branch, or more properly speaking 
Its leaf displaced, sometimes in the hand 
of a genius, or the allegorical 6gure <A a 
citj, at othen placed in those beautiful 
representations of urns which form the 
highest decoration of aotique roedalliona. 
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In the lalter inetance a patm leaf, iet in an 
urn, denoted some kind of public gamea, 
in whicb the candidates contended I'or the 
masterj. Tbe Roman coins often exhi- 
bit, especially those struck in the time oi 
Hadrian, types or symbolic repreaenu- 
tions of cities and countries, whicb were 
female figures, with a picture of that pro- 
duction for whicb the country was most 
remarkable. As, for eiample, Alexandria 
is represented by * female with some ears 
of corn in her hand, to denote tbe abun- 
dance of choice grain produced in 
neighbourhood. While Judea is 
mated by tbe similitude of a palm tree; 
since it was noted as the region of 
palm trees. And it is not unwoithj the 
attention of the christian reader, that the 
well- understood symbol of Tictoiv- thus 
represents a country whose iDhabilantK 
were Israelites, to whom " pertaineth 
the adoption, and the glory, and tbe co- 
venants, and the givto|r of the law, and 
the service of Giod, and the promises ; 
whose are the fathers, and of whom« 
as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who 
is over all, God blessed for ever. Amcu." 







In the barren tree, the expanded clusters lifcetbegenerationsor men.tbeoldoi 



ol flowers are wrapped up in a 



sheath of leathery texture, which, b; 
bursting on one side, mukes way for the 
emergence of the flower. Tbe CBlyi,i)( 
the leates that compose the flower, tre, 
as usual in the palma, six in number. Tbe 
stamens, or tbe threads, which are un- 
mounted by heads or uithera replete tiiL 
fertilizing dust, are six. In ihe fertile, w 
fruil-beuring flowers, there i 
leaves, formingr the caljz or perianth. 
The fruit, or date, is superior, that if, 
placed above the point at which the caljt 
Euid the stamens grow. Intonsr' " ' 
at the base-ttf the fruit, tbe atame 
■erted; and tbey,in theearljsts^^a.coRi- 
pose a small circle of paliMdea about it 
All the palms bear a fruit which partskn 
more or less of the drupaceous character, 
by which we understand a nnt placed 
within a pulpy or softiah substance. 

In ihe date palm the shell is re- 
markable for its membranous c 
texture ; which may be split ii 
adhering to thefleshy pulp at the top and 
bottom. The fruit is rip«ned in clusten 
of prodigious size, and in various parts of 
the east itformsoneof tbe staple articles 
of diet. It IS gathered with particulsr 
care and ceremony, expressive of that 
dependence which man nas apon it for 
his subsistence. 

The palm is of tardy growth, but in 

Erocess of time it reaches to a great 
eight The trunk is single, as in all 
other palms, with one exception, the 
nma palm of Esvpt, and ie roughened 
by the scars of fallen leaves. 

The natives of the South Sea islanda 
often ascend the cocoa-nut trees by em- 
bracing the stem with th^ hands, while 
the feet advance from ring to ring; bnt 
in the palm, the many eminences upon 
the trunk, in addition to the rings, offer 
natural ladder of veir easy asceot. In 
the illustration at the head of this article, 
these inequalities are strongly repre- 
sented. The apparent ease with which 
the Pilcum islanders climbed the cocoa, 
tree, templed the writer of this paper 
totry tbe experiment i but it proved easier 
'- theory than in practice, and showed 
: superiority of early habit, when im- 
preased upon us by the calls of necessity. 
The tuA of leaves which form the beau- 
tiful and stalely crown of the pairo, exem- 
plifies the unceasing bounty of Heaven i for, 
as ^t a» the outer leaves &I1 off below, 
fresh ones sprout forth at the top, so that we 
' iterrupted pedigree of leaves: 



away, and younger ones grow up t 
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their places. From the bosom of each of the only stream on that side of the island, 

these leaves a sheath protrudes itself^ which nearly all the palms growing there were 

in time bursts and discloses a large cluster found by this party, while the otliers found 

of flower-buds. The pollen-bearing flowers nothing except when any one happened 

disperse their fine powder in that vast re- unthinkingly to approach the stream, 

pository of seminal life, the atmosphere, L. 

for the use of the fertile tree, while the • 

latter, after receiving this necessary help to inconsistency of infidels. 

vivification, ripens its clusters into thickly ^he Rev. Mr. Carlile of Dublin says: 

studded bunches of a wholesome and ^xhere are two objections which are 

agreeable fruit. , m l u sometimes brought against the Scriptures, 

The notion alluded to by Plutarch, that ^ych seem to neutralize one another, 

the palm rises with accelerated force against y^^^^ ^j^g n,inute and affectionate interest 

any weight that can be placed upon it, ^y^j^.^ ^j^g 5^^^ represents the Deity as 

seems to have ansen from observmg that manifesting in tiie afiairs of mankind is to 

while other trees bend their boughs under y^ discountenanced, the world is reduced 

the swelling harvest of yellow autumn, the ^ ^ mere speck in creation, altogether un- 

palm sull contmues to ascend higher and ^^rthy of his particular regard. But if any 

higher, imchecked by tiie cumbrous load ^f ^^^ miracles recorded in tiie Bible are 

of fruit tiiat clusters about its top. ^^ disputed, which imply absolute power 

In Psalm xcu. 12, it is said that "the ^y^^ ^^is our planet and the whole plane- 
nghteous shall flourish like apalmtreey The 4™ system, the world assumes an extra- 
good man is thus likened to a tree, which m ordinary importance; the arresting iu 
smure soars above all tiie inhabitants of rotatory motion, or turning it back into 
tiie forest, IS ever crowned witii leafy ho- ^^^y^^j, direction, or even tiie drying up of 
nours of revivmg green, and surpasses all ^ few fatiioms of water on tiie surface of it, 
otiier trees m i^ue and utility. ^^^^ amounting to one hundred thousandtii 

TTie palm selects tiiose little spots m the p^rt of its dLimeter, are represented as 
sandy waste, which are rendered ferttle by operations on so extensive a scale as to be 
a spnng of virater, so tiiat tiie appearance of aftogetiier incredible, 
a palm tree becomes an mdication to the ^^ ^f these objections are equally in- 
way-worn traveller that some refreshing consistent witii tiie modem principles of 
draughts are at hand, which may be ob- philosophizing. If God be infinite, and 
tamed by diggmg a shoiTdepth below tiie ^^ y^^^i^ ^ tiie universe be finite, ihe 
surface of tiie eartii. This well-known comparative bulk of any part of tiie universe 
fact illustrates what we are told m Exod. can never have any value in any calcula- 
XV. that when tiie children of Israel came tj^n ^ ^hich his power is concerned. A 
to Ehm, they found twelve weUs of water, universe and a point bear the same propor- 
and seventy palm trees ; where, exhausted ti^n to him. It is as easy for him to change 
vntii drought, labour, and impatience, tiiey ^he motion of a world as of a gnat : to dry 
pitched their camps, and expenenced one ^n ocean as to exhale a drop of dew. 
of tiie most pleasing vicissitudes to be rfg is as ultimately acquainted vritii a nest 
found m the sphere of earthly enjoyments, ^f ^^ ^s witii tiie solar system, and takes 
It has grown into a maxim among travel- ^s deep an interest in tiie welfare of each in 
lers, that " where you see a palm tree, propoAon to tiieir respective value. We 
there you will find water, if you take the Save a right, tiierefore, to demand tiiat a 
pains to dig for it. ^ Whw at the island ^^^n who adheres to either of tiiese objec- 
of Bonin, a few days sail from Macao m ti^ns, shall, at tiie same time, abandon all 
Chma, tiie wnter inverted tins rul6 m re- science which is founded on matiiematical 
ference to the cabbage palm. For in quest demonstration, 
of the delicious vegetable, which consists ^ 
of the budding and unexpanded leaves and "^ " 
flowers borne at tiie top of the tree, various ON THE TELESCOPE.— No. I. 
foraging parties were sent by the different It is more than probable that firom the 
messes on board of one of his Majesty's earliest period of human existence, the 
ships, who wandered at large through the magnificent spectacle of the heavens, be- 
woods with little success. The writer met spangled with brilliant orbs, attracted the 
one of these parties who were complaining attention of mankind. The regular vicissi- 
of their ill luck : he advised them to fol- tudes of day and night must early have led 
low a stream of water, and not to diverge him to observe the path of that great lumi- 
fifly yards from its banks. As this was nary, the " ruler of the day," with whose 
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oblique annual course he would soon learn 
to identify the variety and succession of the 
seasons. As population increased, the cul- 
tivators of the soil sought and obtained 
some knowledge of the celestial motions, 
that they might with certainty determine 
both the '' seed time and the harvest.'' In 
pastoral life also, such knowledge would be 
found essential to regulate the migrations 
of the shepherd ; and history informs us 
that the Chaldeans, enio^ing the leisure of 
such a life, with the mcilities of the spa- 
cious and unclouded horizon of their native 
plains, were among the foremost in observ- 
mg and recording the more striking of the 
celestial phenomena. 

It has oeen said, that " an undevout as- 
tronomer is mad." And if our remote an- 
cestors of the earliest ages could find, *' in 
looking through nature up to nature*sGod,'' 
their hearts warmed, and their devotional 
feelings increased with every new accession 
to tlieir knowledge, which must necessarily 
have been acquired vnth unassisted vision, 
what must have been the feelings of asto- 
nished and pious excitement, in him who 
first directed that wondrous instrument, the 
telescope, to the stsirry heavens ! It imparts 
a range of ken more than possessed 
oy eagles' eyes, and exhibits to our finite 
powers a magnificent view of the immensi- 
ty, the beauty, and the harmony of that 
universe, of which the world we inhabit 
forms so insignificant a member. And ex- 
perience teaches us, that the boundary of 
our vision thus extended, lies nowhere out 
in the imperfection of our telescopes ; for 
who can say how far the universe extends, 
or where are the limits of it ? — where the 
Creator stayed " his rapid wheels,*' or 
where he ** fixed his golden compasses ? ** 
That man is little to be envied (be his ac-> 
quirements or possessions what they may) 
who can with a cold indifference view these 
wondrous scenes ; more especially if, un- 
derstanding the nature and constancy of the 
celestial motions, he cannot both feel and 
acknowledge that '^ the heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showetb 
his handy work. "^ 

It is our present object to bring before 
our readers a famitiar account of the 
principles of that instrum^t by which 
our faculty of vision is so much assisted ; 
and after explaining the shape and arrange- 
ment of those glasses which constitute the 
telescope, and in that form produce such 
remarkable efiects, we purpose introducing, 
by way of illustration, a short descdptive 
account of those celestial bodies and ap- 



pearances with which we become 9/> 
quainted by its means. 

The glasses employed for optical pui- 
poses are denominated lenses, and aie 
formed by the process of grindiDg into the 
following figures, 

1 S S 4S678 



Axk 



AWfrrrvT 



QfthekBi. 



Figure 1. Represents a prism as viewed 
endowiae, and is in shape like an equttstoal 
triangle. 

2. A plane glass, which is perfectly fUt 
on both sides, and of equal thickness in all 
its parts. 

8« A spherical lens, or perfect globe, all 
the points on its surfiice being equally dia 
tant from its centre. 

4. A double convex lens, which is a so* 
lid piece of glass, having two convex spht-- 
rical sur^uces, each in sl^pe like the outsida 
of a vratcb-glass. 

5. A pWmo convex lens, which is fiat on 
one side and convex <» the other. 

6. A double ooncaiw lens, which is con- 
cave (or hollowed out bke the inside of a 
watch-glass) oa both sides, and may be 
equally or unequally ccmoave. 

7. A piano concave leas,, which is fiat 
on one side and concave on the other. 

8. A meniscus, which is a lensy one of 
whose surf^es is convex, and the other 
concave. As the convexity exceeds the 
concavity, it may be regarded a& a convex 
lens. 

9. A concavo-convex len^^ which also 
has one of its sur£aices convex and the other 
Qoncavsy but as the concavity exceeds the 
oonvexi^, it may be regarded as a concave 
lens. 

An imaginary line passisig tiiioug>h the 
centres of the curved suriaces^and perpen- 
dicular to the plane surfaces of lenses, is 
called their axis: thus, in the figure below, 
let A B represent a double convex glass, the 
sur^K^es being segments of the two equal 
circles, then a line passing through the two. 
centres c c of the circles would be called the 
axis of the lens ; the same holds Rood of all 
the other lenses„ as shown in our former 
figure. 




The pecuUar propertaes of such of these 
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lenses as are more immediately comiected 
^ith our subject, in the refraction of the 
rays of light, (that is, bending the rays, or 
causing them to change their course,) we 
shall now explain. 

It must be premised that lays of light 
proceed in straight lines, but are diverted 
from their course, or refracted, as it is 
termed, when they pass from one medium 
to another, as shown by the following fami- 
liar instance :^A straight stick wh^i partly 
immersed in water, appears to be bent wp- 
wards, at the surface of the fluid ; whidi is 
an optical deception, and arises from the 
rays of light being bent or changed in the 
direction of their course, as soon as they 
reach the surface of the water, in passing 
out of it. The density of the water being 
so much greater than that of the air, is the 
cause of this great refraction, and produces 
the apparent distortion of the stick. 

Let us now consider the refraction of 
rays by a convex lens, which suppose to be 
A B in the hgure below, whose axis is in 
the direction of the straight line c d, and let 




there be an object at c, which imagine to 
be at a great distance from the lens. This 
object diffusing rays of light in a!l direc- 
tions, some of them will pass through the 
lens AB, as ce, c/, and c^, of which 
c e in the direction of the axis of the lens 
will suffer no refraction, but continue the 
same rectilineal course towards n. The 
other two rays c/and c g (as well as all in- 
termediate rays) in passing through the lens 
nearer the edge, will be so refifacted both 
at entering and departing, that they will 
afterward meet the axis, as at ^ the focus 
of the glass, where they will (if not inter- 
cepted) cross each other's path, and con- 
tinue in the same straight lines bI and a^. 
The rays of light c/ and eg would, if no 
lens had interfered, nave continued onward 
in the direction they first had ; but under- 
going refraction at a b, they are compelled 
to change their directions, and proceed as if 
they had emanated from the point h, where 
an image of the object c would be formed. 
If a piece of ground glass, transparent 
paper, or a plate of gjlass having one sur- 
face covered with a dried film of skimmed 
milk, be held up at A, a person looking at 
it from D a few inches behmd the grass, 



would distinctly see a perfect image of the 
object c formed on the ground glass, and 
by steadily keeping the eye in the same 
position, the ground glass may be removed, 
and the image will appear in the same spot 
suspended in the air. What an astonish- 
ing effect is thus produced by a convex 
lens 1 the object supposed to be very remote 
at c, is suddenly transported as ii were to 
hf from which the eye must undoubtedly 
receive a veiy different impression from 
what it would do if, withdrawing the lens, 
it were to view the object c immediately. 

The focus h, where the image of the distant 
object is formed, has a remarkable property; 
and we shall digress in this place to speak 
of it. Suj^se the sun to be the object at 
c, the rays which Ml on the lens are all 
collected at A, and being endowed with the 
quality of heating, it is natural that the 
concourse of so many rays at one point 
should produce a degree of heat, capable 
of setting on fire any combustible matter 
that might be placed there ; hence a con- 
vex lens is commonly denominated a burn- 
ing glass. The image formed at the focus 
h will be an inverted image of the object 
c, as will readily be understood from tlie 
following figure. 




Suppose the man at a was observed 
through a lens at b, the rays which ^1 
upon the lens will, as before stated, be re- 
fracted, and form an image on the other 
side. We before had occasion to remark, 
that those rays which pass through the 
centre of the lens m the direction of its 
axis, suffer no refraction ; die same is true 
of sJl rays which pass through the centre, 
wh^her they fall upon the surface in the 
direction of the axis or otherwise, because 
the opposite surfeces in the direction of 
such rays are parallel to each other. There- 
fore the image of the man's head must be 
formed in the line a by which is the direc- 
tion of the ray passing from the crown of 
his head through the- centre of the glass, 
and that of his feet in the line c dy forming 
an inverted image of the man. 

The image d h may now be considered a 
new object, and by placins another lens at 
c, an additional image of this image would 
l4 formed at ef, exactly in the same inan- 
ner as if (i 6 vww a real object. But since 
the new image must be inverted with 
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respect to </ 6, it will be an erect image of the 
object or man at a ; so that by using one 
or more lenses, direct or inverted images 
may be obtained at pleasure. 

The reader may now form an idea of the 
metbbd by which opticians cause the tele- 
scopes intended to view terrestial objects, 
to snow them erect or in their natural posi- 
tion. But those constructed for astrono- 
mical purposes show them inverted ; to the 
astronomer this apparent inversion being of 
no consequence, and as fewer glasses are 
placed in his telescopes, the objects appear 
ttrighter, (which is or greater importance to 
him,) the rays having less dense medium 
to pass through ; for in every refraction some 
rays must necessarily be lost. And as the 
brightness of the object depends upon the 
quantity of rays which reach the eye, it is 
evident that the larger the lens, the more 
rays it will receive and transmit; conse- 
quently a telescope of large aperture must 
be the most desirable, especially for astro- 
nomical purposes. 



SCRIPTORE EXPLANATIONS.- No. XXXII. 

" He speaketli with his feet, he teacheth with his 
fingers."— Prov. vi. IS. 

It should be remembered, that when 
people are in their houses, they do not 
wear sandals ; consequently their feet and 
toes are exposed. When guests wish to 
speak with each other, so as not to be ob- 
served by the host, they convey their mean- 
ing by the feet and toes. Does a person 
wish to leave a room in company wiUi 
another, he lifts up one of his feet ; and 
should the other refuse, he also lifts up a 
foot, and then suddenly puti it down on 
the ground. 

" He teacheth with his fingers." When 
merchants wish to make a Wgain in the 
presence of others, without making known 
their terms, they sit on the ground, have 
a piece of cloth thrown over the lap, and 
then put each a hand under, ana thus 
speak with the fingers ! When the brah- 
mins convey religious mysteries to their 
disciples, they teach with their fingers, 
having the hands concealed in the folds of 
their robes. — Roberts, 



BOTANY.— No. XXI. 
OERANIACEJE. 

Wb are just going to take a passing 
view of a family of plants not less fami- 
liar to us than they are deserving of a 
more intimate acquaintance than it is 
CO Jiinonly their lot to obtam among us. 



One of the most frequent ornaments of a 
cottager's window is a ^nuiium, and of 
those flowers which variegate the borden 
of our domestic enclosures, some of the 
brilliant specimens of this sort form ooCtlie 
least considerable portion. Aniooff the or- 
dinary points of resemblance by woich the 
membm of this family are bound together, 
as by the common ties of affinity, we may 
notice, in the first place, the constant 
presence of ten stamens, with half that 
number of petals, that is, of coioored 
parts which are unconnected with each 
other. These stamens are united at their 
base by the mutual junction of the flat 
trned filaments. The style or oentnl pil- 
lar is usually prominent, and is ultimateiy 
Crolonged into a beaked point, like thte 
ill of a bird, or specially tiiat of a cime , 
whence the plants have long since ob- 
tained the name of geramumy or cranes- 
bill. The style terminates in five stig- 
mata or rosy points, which descend down 
along the outside of this central pilbr, 
and, at the base, are each of them 
enlarged into a seed-vessel, containing 
one seed. Hence, at the base, we find a 
circle consisting of five distinct protube- 
rances; these finally separate, and are 
lifted up out of their original situation by 
the descending threads, which we have 
just described, as respectively a conti- 
nuation of the stigmata, or rosy pomts. 
This operation of lifting up the seeds with 
their cases, is performed by the twisting 
of the threads, either in a spiral direc- 
tion, like a screw, or by simply curling up 
like a lady's ringlets. The effect of these 
curious processes, is to place the seed in 
a favourable position for being wafied to 
a distance, by that general medium of 
distribution, the wind. If we look with 
an eye that covets instruction, at the 
flower-stem just below the calyx, we shall 
perceive, in some instances, a spur, and 
in all others, an enlargement on the upper 
side, which is hollow, and is extended 
various lengths down the flower-stem, so 
as to afford an auxiliary mark for specific 
distinction. 

This whole family were once compre- 
hended under one genus, geranium ; but 
of late, it has been found more convenient 
for the purposes of study, to distribute 
the species known at present, into five 
genera, three of which may be distin- 
guished, and exemplified in tne following 
manner. 

Geranium, AH the stamens bearing 
anthers when the bud first o)»ens, with a 
little gland at the base of each of the 
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longer stamens. Seeds lifted by the 
coiling up of their supporters, which, in 
this position, resemble a spring. This 
genus will be exemplitied by looking at 
the jagged cranesbill, (geranium duseo- 
turn,) very common by the road-sides, or 
by reference to the herb robert, (G. ro- 
bertianum,) which is very often seen on 
ditch-banks under hedges. Its general 
resemblance to the geraniums in our pots, 
its pink red flowers, and beaked fruit, 
added to the strong disagreeable smell of 
its foliage, will not fail to denote it to 
the curious eye, while a close examina- 
tion of its peculiarities will afford an 
agreeable lesson of botanical instruction. 

Erodium. In this genus we miss the 
spur or tube in the flower-stalk. Of the 
ten slamens, five bear anthers, and five 
are barren, at the base of which latter 
five, we meet with five glands correspond- 
ing to them in number. But what is 
most likely to engage our attention is, the 
screw or worm-like twisting of the sup- 
porters, to raise the seed from its lodging 
below. 

An example may be sought for in the 
hemlock crauesbill, {erodium cicutarium.) 
This plant may be distinguished by its 
divided wing-like leaf, its red flowers, 
which have the general likeness of the 
geraniums, and its strong smell : it is very 
common by road- sides. There will be 
no difiiculty, either in finding or in re- 
cognising the hemlock-leaved cranesbill, 
since the similitude of the individuals is 
so striking, that to know one, is to know 
all, as far as recognition is concerned. 

Pelargonium, Upper division of the 
calyx, running into a tube, which ap- 
pears upon the flower-stalk, descending 
in a direction between the upper pair of 
petals, which form a pair differing in 
shape from the rest. The fertile stamens 
vary from four leaves to seven, while the 
supporters are beaded on the inner side, 
and twist spirally, to raise the seed from 
its lodging. Examples are to be found 
among all the garden varieties, which are 
originally natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but by the cultivator*8 skill they 
have been improved and multiplied by 
crossing, so that, oftentimes, in our green- 
houses and conservatories, few plants 
make a more beautiful and conspicuous 
figure. 

One of the oldest, and not the least 
attractive and beautiful, is the horse- 
shoe geranium and its varieties, which 
bear the figure of that part of a horse's 



equipment upon the leaf. But as va- 
rieties are every day increasing, it would 
not suit our limits to give an enumera- 
tion. Some shown us the other day, of 
peculiar splendour, bore the names of 
individuals now living, distinguished both 
in military and civil stations. 



THE HUMAN COMPLEXION. 

Bishop Heber observes, *< I thought it 
remarkable, that though most of the male In- 
dian deities are of a deep brown colour, like 
the natives of the country, the females are no 
less red and white than our porcelain beau- 
ties, as exhibited in England. But it is 
evident, from the expressions of most of 
the Indians themselves, from the style of 
their amatory poeury, and other circum- 
stances, that they consider fairness as a part 
of beauty, and a proof of noble blood. 
They do not like to be called black, and 
though the Abyssinians, who are sometimes 
met with in the country, are very little 
darker than th^ are themselves, yet their 
jest-books are full of taunts on their char- 
coal complexion. Much of this has pro- 
bably arisen from their having been so long 
subjected to the Moguls, and other con- 
querors, originally from northern climates. 
India, too, has been always, and long before 
the Europeans came hither, a fevourite 
theatre for adventurers from Persia, Greece, 
Tartary, and Arabia, all white men, and 
all in their turn possessing themselves of 
wealth and power. These circumstances 
must have greatly contributed to make a 
fair complexion fashionable. It is remark- 
able, however, to observe how surely all 
these classes of men, in a few generations, 
even without any intermarrying with the 
Hindoos, assume the deep olive tint, little 
less dark than a negro, which seems natu- 
ral to the climate. The Portuguese natives 
form unions among themselves alone, or, 
if they can^ vrith other Europeans, and yet 
have they, during a 300 years' residence, 
become as black as Caffres. Surely this 
goes far to disprove the assertion, that cli- 
mate alone is insufficient to account for the 
difference between the European and the 
negro. It is true, that in the negro are 
other peculiarities to which the European 
colonists show no approximation, and wnich 
undoubtedly do not appear to follow so na- 
turally from the climate, as that swarthiness 
of complexion which is the sole distinction 
between the Hindoo and the European. 
But if heat produces one change, other pe- 
culiarities of climate may produce other 
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and ixldidonal changa ; and n 
peculiaridca have aOOO or 400t 
operate in, it is nol eaiy to fix i 
to their power. I am inclined, 
to lusp^ that OUT Eimpeui va. 
ui lutiaj in lupposiog that our c 
primitive complciion, which 1 i 
thei suppose was that of the lod 
waj between the Iwo extremes, 
hapi the most igieeabki to ttie e; 
iiutJDct of the majority of the hu 
A colder climate, and a coosta 
clothes, may have blanched thi 
effectually as a burnii^ aun or i 
may have tanned it. Thus, while 
additional expoiure, a greater • 
heat, and other drcumstancea w 
we are unacquainted, may have d« 
the Hindoo into a negro, opposi 
may have changed him into the 
sivety liehler tjati of the Chinese, 
sian, and the European." 



efinds. 

Dii»cript ofthe time. 'The boys < 
ofSir William Cavendish, of Ct 
and the entries are worth notice, 
ing the manners of those days. A 
items, a breast of roast mutton i 
ten-pence; a small chicken, four. 
week's board, five shillings eac 
the wood burned in their chamb 
old woman for sweeping and cl( 
chamber, two-pence ; mending a 
penny ; three candles, nine-pence 
^sop's Fables, four-pence; tw 
shoes, sixleen-pence ; two bunch 
lights, one penny ; the sum tot 
payments, including board, paid ti 
eers of Eton College, living eij 
the two boys and their man, clothi 
washing, &c., amount to twelve 
twelve shillings, and seven-pern 
expose of a scholar at the uni 
1514 was but tive pounds annual! 
ing as much accommodation asw 
cost sixty pounds, though the ace 
ion would be f^ short of that i 



in India where, only A few yeare ago, tU 
most revolting^ barbtr^ies were pracdnd, 
** I was mentioning to biabop HebeT,bow 
forciblj' it had stniek me, duriiw the««N 
vice, in that hall, wheiv, a few jeni 
■gfo, the moat tavagetyrKnt received his 
eiwerable subjects, a christian prelate n> 



hit hand, aitd barst into tear*. ■ 
indftful,' «aid he, ■ is the provii 



Ho* 



of Odd, in the economy of his church! 
Never was any people entrusted with 
soch a power of doin^ aoad as Gnglanit 
now is I What a fetuTuI responsibilit; 
rests on the governmnit and hs minb- 
tera ; on the nation and all its children ; 
and, above all, on odt church and ill 
raleiB I ' Such were the remains made 
in the palace of the deposed Emperor ol 
Candy on thi* memorable moniin^." 



FoRCETFULNESS. — A WTelch thatiscoD> 

demned to die to-morrow cannot Ibrget it, 
and yet poor sinners, that continually are 
uncertain to live an hour, and ccrtiiB 
speedily to see the majesty of the Lord, 
to their inconceivable joy or terror, as sure 
aa they now lire upon earth, can foiget 
these things for which they have their me- ■ 
mory.anii which one would think should 
drown the matters of this world, as the le- 
port of a cannon dolh a whisper, or as die 
sun obscures a poor glow-wonn. Oh won- 
derful stupidity of an unregenerate soul I oh 
wonderful folly and distractedness of dM 
ungodly, tfiat ever men can foi^l — 1 say 
again, that thej can forget eternal joy, eter- 
nal woe, and the eieraal God, and the 
place of their eternal and unchaDgeable 
abode] when they stand even at the door, 
and there is but (he thin veil of flesh be- 
tween fhem and that amating sight, that 
eternal gulf, and they are daily dying and 
stepping in \— Baxter. 



The Believer. — A believer's heel 
may be bruised, but his vital parts ive 
out of reach, Zech. ii. B, 1 John v. 18. — 
Cde. 



Mr. RoGiNsoN remarks, advert 
iad of a confirm aUon being held i 
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BOTANY.— No. ZXII. 



To assist the mind in forming a cooceptioD 
of this fiunily, we have intioduced our brief 
account of it by a ti^re of Ihe tcrophtdaria 
nodoia, or figwort, which is aisumed aa the 
type and representatiTe of the resL The 
figwort ia very commini on the sides of 
ditches, and may, with the assistance of this 
figure, be easily detected by its deep-green 



lea^e 



The 



of knot-like protu- 
berances growing upon it, which, (o an 
imaginative eye, t)eai some reiembLuice to 
the swellings which chaiacteme scrophu- 
lous disordeis; hence ils Latin name scn>- 
phularia. 

In this &mi]y (he flower is o'an irregular 
shape, 6g. a ' - ■ ■ 



lolded as to be likened lo the vingeof mnm 
animal, as we may see in the snap-diagOD, 

oFien found growing wild upon old ganlen 
walls, or in the yellow toad-flax; in both 
of which names there seems to be some 
allusion made to the maoaer in which the 
corolla opens, asfimcy might liken this lo 
the mouth of a toad or a dragon. The sta- 
mens are,forlhe most part, four in number; 
in which case they stand iopaiis of ditier- 
ent lengths. There are occasionally only 
two stamens, as in the veronica of the gai- 
der^ the lady's slipper, and the various 
species of wild speedwell. The seed-ves- i 
sel afibrds another mark of distinction. 
Tliis is always divided into two cells or 
compartments, by a transverse partition, to 
whidi the numerous small seeds are attach- 
ed. If the seed-vessel of the figwott, flg. b. 
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be examined after it has opened at tlie 
top, these two cells will be very obvious. If 
the partition itself be inspected, it will be 
found to resemble a small flattened pillow, 
connecting the edges of valves, or folding 
pieces, which compose the cells. Upon the 
nature of this partition the writer is disposed 
to rely, as {prming an important distinction 
in this order. 

It is by no means necessary that 
the student should begin the study of 
this order by an examination of the scro- 
phularia nodosa ; for the digitalis purpurea, 
or foxglove, which grows in almost every 
garden, will answer his purpose quite as 
well. This flower, whose hardiness and 
beauty have given it so frequent a place in 
our cultivated grounds, is a native of this 
country, not unfrequ^ntly found in woods. 
Its generic peculiarity consists in a bell- 
shaped corolla enlarged below, but the 
stamens are in pairs of two longer and two 
shorter ones, wliile the seed-vessel agrees 
with the general character just given of this 
order, in being two-celled, with a free par- 
tition in the centre. 

A very pretty example for illustration is 
obtained in the antirrhinum linaria, or yel- 
low toad-flax, known by its bright yellow 
flowers, and its narrow ash-green leaves. The 
blossom will be recognised by its resem- 
blance to that of the snap-dragon ; that is, 
in having the mouth of the corolla shut 
close, and resembling the mouth of some 
animal. 

A very pleasing ornament of old walls is 
the antirrhinum c^balaria, or ivy-leaved 
toad-flax, which we mention both for its 
beauty and the likelihood there is that it 
will be at hand when other examples are 
absent. A small violet-coloured flower, 
and a flve-lobed leaf, resembling an ivy 
leaf, will always denote it to the collector. 
But all the species of antirrhinum^ or snap- 
dragon, &c., with which we are acquainted, 
• are remarkable, not only for the curious 
form of the corolla, but also for the general 
beauty of their appearance. 

Many of our country friends are familiar 
with the eyebright, {euphrasia officinalis ) 
which was once esteemed of great ethcacy 
in disorders of the eye; hence the poet 
Milton represents the angel as purging the 
visual organs of Adam with *' euphrasy 
and rue," that is, with eyebright and the 
common garden rue. It has a small white 
flower, marked with purple lines, leaves 
small, pointed, and stiff*, and grows on 
heaths and dry pastures. For fur^er illus- 
tration, we may refer the reader to the 
veronica of our gardens, or to that little 



plant, which is often seen by grassy mi- 
sides, and is remarkable for its blue flower, 
with two stamens and four divisions of the 
corolla. This is the wild germander {vero- 
nica chanusdryt.) The lady's slipper, 
{calceolaria rugosa,) so conspicuous for its 
yellow flowers, which in shape resemble 
the fore part of a shoe, will fiimish a pretty 
example for those to whom cultivated 
flowers are more accessible than the deni- 
zens of the country. Some species of this 
interesting flower are natives of the country 
about Conception in Chili, where they ap- 
pear in company with other plants, (baa^) 
belonging to this family. To form an ima- 
ginary picture of that country, one may 
paint with the pencil of fancy an expanse 
of verdure vieing in freshness with our 
choicest parks, sloping delightfully into 
every variety of hill and dale, and studded 
with clumps of myrtle trees, whose roots 
are garnished with the lady's slipper, and 
other kindred plants, not less curious in 
form, and more pleasing for the elegance 
and delicacy of their colours. 

In the engraving, flg. c is the germen, 
or unripe fruit ; ng. d, seeds, which are 
small and numerous. 



PASCHAXI, THE WALDENSIAN. 

Ma. Blair relates the following parti- 
culars : — Negrino and Paschali exercised 
their ministry in Calabria, in comforting the 
persecuted people among the woods and 
mountains. But when the sufierers were 
so closely hunted, we could hardly expect 
the preachers to escape. At the instance 
of the inquisitor, they were both appre- 
hended. Negrino was starved to death in 
prison at Casueza. At this place Paschali 
was detained in conflnement eight months, 
whence he was sent prisoner to Naples, 
with the view of being conducted to Rome. 
The patience with which he endured the 
cross, appears from the sensible and 
ardent letters which he addressed to 
the persecuted church of Calabria, to his 
afflicted spouse Camilla, and to the church 
of Geneva. In one of these he thus de- 
scribes his journey firom Cosenza to Naples : 
" Two of our companions had been pre 
vailed on to recant, but they were no belter 
treated on that account, and we know not 
what they will suflerat Rome, whither they 
are to be conveyed, as well as Marquet and 
myself. The Spaniard, our conductor, 
wished us to give him money to be relieved 
from the chain by which we were bound to 
one another ; yet, in addition to this, he 
put on me a pair of handcuflfs, so strait 
that they entered into the flesh, and deprived 
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me of all sleep ; and I found that, if at all, 
he would not remove them until he had 
drawn from me all the money I had, 
amounting only to two ducats, which I 
needed for my support. At night the beasts 
were better treatea than we, for their litter 
was spread for them, while we were obliged 
to lie on the hard ground, without any co- 
vering ; and m this condition we remained 
for nme nights. On our arrival at Naples 
we were thrust into a cell, noisome in the 
highest degree, from the damp, and the 
putrid breath of the prisoners." 

He was next sent in bonds to Rome, at 
which place his brother arrived from Coni, 
"with letters of recommendation, to ask his 
liberty. With difficulty this brother ob- 
tained an interview with him, in the presence 
of a judge of the inquisition. He gives the 
following description of this first interview : 
*^ It was hideous to see him, with his bare 
head, and his hands and arms lacerated 
with the small cords with which he was 
bound, like one to be led to the gibbet. On 
advancing to embrace him, I sunk to the 
ground. 

" * My brother I ' said he, * if you are a 
christian, why do you distress yourself thus? 
Do you know that a leaf cannot fall to the 
ground without the will of God ? Comfort 
yourself in Christ Jesus, for the present 
troubles are not to be compared with the 
glory to come.* 

" * No more talk ! ' exclaimed the judge. 

'* When we were about to part, my bro- 
ther begged the judge to remove him to a 
less horrid prison. 

" * There is no other prison for you than 
this.' 

" ' At least show me a little pity in my 
last days, and God will show it to you.' 

** * There is no pity for such obstinate 
and hardened criminals as you.* 

" A Piedmontese doctor, who was pre- 
sent, joined me in entreating the judge to 
grant this fevour ; but he remained inflexi- 
ble. 

" * He will do it for the love of God,' 
said my brother. 

" * All the other prisons are full,* replied 
the judge. 

" * They are not so ftiU but that a small 
corner can be spared for me.* 

" * You would infect all who are near 
you by your smooth speeches.* 

" * I will speak to no one who does not 
speak to me. 

" * Be content, you cannot have another 
place.' 

" * I must then have patience,* replied 
my brotlier/' 



In Paschali we see an instance of the 
power of the gospel supporting the soul in 
the most protracted sufferings. In a letter 
to his former hearers, like another Paul in 
his second epistle from Rome to Timothy, 
and like him, when about " to be offered,*' 
he thus expresses himself: " My state is 
this : I feel my joy increase every day as I 
approach nearer the hour in which I shall 
be offered as sweet- smelling sacrifice to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, my faithful Saviour; 
yea, so inexpressible is my joy, that I seem 
to myself to be free from captivity, and am pre- 
pared to die, not only once, but many thou- 
sand times, for Christ, if it were possible ; 
nevertheless, I persevere in imploring the 
Divine assistance by prayer, for I am con- 
vinced that man is a miserable creature 
when left to himself, and not upheld and 
directed by God." Shortly before his death 
he thus addressed his brother : — 

" 1 give thanks to my God, that, in the 
midst of my long- continued and severe af- 
fliction, there are some who wish me well ; 
and I thank you, my dearest brother, for the 
friendly interest you have taken in my wel- 
fare. But as for me, God has bestowed on 
me that knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which assures me I am iK)t in an 
error, and I know that I must go by the 
narrow way of the cross, and seal my testi- 
mony with my blood. I do not dread death, 
and still less the loss of my earthly goods ; 
for I am certain of eternal life, and a celes- 
tial inheritance, and my heart is united to 
my Lord and Saviour.** When his brother 
urged him to yield in some degree, with a 
view of saving his life and property, he re- 
plied, " Oh ! my brother, the danger in 
which yOu are involved gives me more dis- 
tress than all that I suffer or have the pros- 
pect of suffering ; for I perceive that your 
mind is so addicted to earthly things as to 
be indifferent to heaven.'* 

At last, on the 8th of September, 1560, 
he was led to the conventual church of 
Minerva, to hear his process publicly read ; 
and the next day, the 9th of September, he 
appeared, with the greatest fortitude, in the 
court adjoining the castle of St. Angelo, 
where he was burnt in the presence of the 
pope and a party of cardinals. Pius iv. 
wished to feast his eyes with the punish- 
ment of that man who had maintained the 
pope to be antichrist ; but he and his car- 
dinals could have wished either that they 
had been in another place, or that Paschali 
had been mute, or the people deaf; for the 
martyr expressed many sentiments from the 
word of God against the pope, which 
caused him considerable uneasiness. In tlie 
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midst of the flames, he courageously cen- 
sured his persecutors, summoning them to 
appear before the throne of the Lamb, to 
give an account of their cruelties and bar- 
barities, and of their heresies, superstitions, 
and idolatries, with which they have defiled 
the church. The martyr caused these dig- 
nitaries to gnash their teeth with rage ; he 
deeply affected all the other witnesses^ and 
died fervently calling upon God. 



THE TELESCOPE.— No. II 

Having remarked that the image of 
an immensely distant object will be formed 
by a convex lens in its focus, it is neces- 



sary to show, that for objects situated nev 
to us, the case will be different ; for with 
such objects the place of the image will 
vary with its distance from the lens ; and 
not only so, but what is of great impoii- 
ance, the magnitude of the image will alio 
depend upon the same distance : we will 
endeavour to explain our meaning. 

In the adjoimng figure, suppose a s to 
represent a convex lens, and c an olged 
at an infinite distance, as astar ; thus all 
the rays of light which fall upon the lens 
from such object may be considered ai 
parallel to each other, and wiU, after 
passing through the glass, meet in the fo- 
cus h on the other side; let t be a point 




in front of the lens, at the same distance 
from it as the focus A, this point would be 
the focus, if the object c was transferred 
to the right hand, and placed at c* Now 
if the object c be brought near to the 
glass, as at d, then the image, instead of 
being formed at A, will recede from the 
lens, and be formed about d; if the ob- 
ject c be placed at i, then the image will 
be formed at an infinite distance, as shown 
by the dotted lines ; or, in other words, 
the rays on leaving the glass will move 
on in parallel lines. In short, the dis- 
tance of the object on one side of the 
lens, and that of the image on the other, 
reciprocallv correspond ; that is, if you 
put the object in the place of the image, 
the image will be formed in the place 
of the object. 

The magnitude of the image thus 
formed must next be considered. When 
such a lens represents to us the image of 
the sun, of the moon, or of a star, at a few 
inches distant, it must be evident that 
these images must be incomparably smaller 
than the objects themselves. A star being 
much greater than the whole earth, how 
is it possible that an iniage of such mag- 
nituae should be represented to us at the 
distance of a few inches ? But the star 
appearing to us only as a point, the image, 
represented by the lens, likewise resem- 
bles a point, and, consequently, is infi- 
nitelv smaller than the object itself. 

The nearer the image is to the lens, 
the smaller will it be ; and the more re- 
mote it isy the greater will be its magni- 



tude : thus let a b represent a lens, and 
let the man at c be the object; then if the 




image was formed at d, it would be 
smaJler than if it was formed at b or f ; 
and when the distance of the image is 
equal to that of the object, as at g, then 
both the object and its image are of the 
same magnitude ; this takes place wheu 
the distance of the object c is double that 
of the focus of the lens. Thus, suppose 
the man to be placed at forty feet from 
the glass, and that the focus of the glass 
is twenty feet, then the image of the man 
will be K>rmed fortv feet behind the lens, 
and of the same size as the object itself. 
If this image is looked at from a few 
inches dbtant, it will be seen exceedingly 
distinct, and nearly as well as if the man 
had been suddenly transported from the 
distance of eighty feet to that of a few 
inches, and we should say that the man 
b apparently magnified; for instead of 




appearing under the small angle a b c, 
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whkh he would do with the naked eye, 
his image would, hj means of the lens, 
appear under the much larger angle d c K. 

If the image of the man was formed 
twice fartherfrom the lens than the object, 
it would appear double the size of the 
object ; and in general as many times as 
the image is farther from the lens than 
the object, so many times will it be 
greater. 

In all the above remarks we have sup- 
posed the object to be placed farther 
from the glass than the distance of its 
focus : we must now show what will *be 
the effect if we place the object nearer to 
the lens than its focal distance. 

In doing this we shall explain the prin- 
ciple upon which convex lenses, when 
mounted in frames called spectacles, be- 
come so serviceable to our more aged 
friends. It is well known, that as youth 
gives place to age, the eye which formerly 
was quick at discerning minute objects, 
and reading the smallest print, gradually 
fails; this arises from a change in the 
crystalline humour, of which the eye is 
in part composed. In youth the eye is 
very globular, being full of such humour ; 
but as age advances, the eye flattens by 
its deficiency, when, of course, its refrac- 
tive power is diminished : small objects, 
which are best seen at short distances, 
are no longer discernible ; and to be seen 
at all they must be placed further off, 
(the eye having become longer-sighted,) 
where from their minuteness they will not 
be visible, and therefore the convex lens 
is applied in the form of spectacles to 
produce a distant magnified image of a 
near and small object. This is ac- 
complished by placing the object to 
be viewed, or the paper to be read, at 
a shorter distance from the glass than 
its focal distance. Thus, let a be 
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the object ; and as its distance a c is less 
than the distance of the focus, the rays 
A B and A D, &c., which fall upon the lens 
from the object, diverge too much to be 
parallel to each other, by the refraction 
they undergo in passing through the 
glass; they will; therefore, be still diver- 



gent, as marked by the lines b b and D f, 
though much less so than before ; if these 
lines be produced backward, they will 
meet at i. The ravs b e and d f will, 
afier having passed through the lens, 

K reserve the same direction as if they 
ad come from the point i, though they 
have not actually done so, it being only 
in the lens that they have taken this new 
direction. A person whose eye receives 
these rays, will imagine that tne object of 
its vision is placed at i, where an imagin- 
ary image ot the real object a will appear 
to be formed, and the spectator will re- 
ceive the same impression as if the object 
itself was at i instead of a. The object 
at A will not only appear to be removed 
further off to i, but its apparent magni- 
tude will also be greatly increased by as 
many times as the apparent image is fur- 
ther from the lens than the object is ; as 
shown in our diagram, where the real ob- 
ject at' A is apparentiy magnified to the 
size at i. 

The reader may now easily compre- 
hend the benefit derived from the use 
of spectacles containing convex lenses, 
to persons whose sight is not adapted to 
view near objects, but who can see them 
to more advantage at a distance, or what 
is commonly known by the term long- 
sighted. Such defect of sight usually oc- 
curs in aged people, some of whom re- 
quire spectacles of a very near focus, and 
others more distant; but the foregoing re- 
marks may g^ve a general idea of the use 
of such spectacles. Of the assistance 
required by short-sighted persons, we 
shall speak hereafter, in describing the 
nature and properties of the concave 
lens. 




Suppose AB to represent a concave 
lens, and suppose the parallel rays abc 
to pass througn the glass; in doing which, 
they will be so refracted, that on leaving it, 
they will diverge, taking a new direction, 
as if they had proceeded from the point 
c, the focus of tne lens, which is the cen- 
tre of tiie glasses concavity ; thus the ray 
a will proceed on to rf, taking the direc- 
tion c<f; the ray &, which passes through 
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tbe centre of the lens, and coincides with 
its axis, suffers no refraction, but conti- 
nues onward in the same straight line h e ; 
^nd the ray c takes the direction c/. If 
tnese rays had passed through the elass 
in the opposite direction, namely, from 
deft and converging towards the point c, 
then the interposition of the lens would 
have caused them to move in the parallel 
lines abcy after passing through it. 

We are now prepared to explain how 
a concave glass is serviceable in assist- 
ing the vbion of short-sighted persons. 
Suppose the rays of light abcXo proceed 
from some distant object, (which the eye 
of a short-sighted person placed at e is 
unable, without the aid of spectacles, to 
distinguish ;) then in passmg through 
the concave lens to the eye, they 
become so refracted as to appear to 
emanate from an image of the (dis- 
tant) object formed at c ; thus a short- 
sighted person is enabled, by the use of 
such glasses, to see distant objects as if 
they were close at hand. It is now easy 
to understand how those persons who 
cannot read without bringing the paper 
close to their nose, or walk the streets in 
safety, to observe the approach of car- 
riages, ngiay receive essential service from 
the use of concave spectacles, repre- 
senting the most distant objects as very 
near ; the image being formed within a 
few inches* distance. These images are 
much smaller than the objects themselves, 
as this shaped glass reduces instead of 
magnifies its apparent dimensions; but 
this by no means prevents distinct vision ; 
and a small object near, may appear 
greater than a large object at a distance. 
Persons whose sight is short have occa- 
sion, then, for concave glasses , which re- 
present objects as nearer; and those 
whose sight is long, need convex glasses, 
which represent to them objects as at a 
greater distance. 



THE BOA. 

The latins, as it is said, gave the term 
boa to serpents of extraordinary magnitude, 
because they fancied that they drained the 
udders of the cattle in their pastures ; and 
although this supposition is erroneous, the 
name is still retained by modem naturalists, 
because it is convenient and long esta- 
blished. It was, however, first applied by 
Linnaeus to the huge monsters peculiar to 
the hotter climates of the globe, which ^r 



surpass the longest snakes exiadng in tk 
most southern parts of Europe. 

The largest of these terrific replila, 
known in our quarter <^ the globe, are the 
quartre-raies, {caltAer elapkigf) and tfai 
serpent of Esculapius, {coluber Esculapi) 
The first, vrhkb. is supposed to be the boi 
of Pliny, i$ sometimes found to attain the 
length of eight or ten feet; the otliir, 
which the ancients represented in the 
statues of Esculapius, is nol so long, bat 
thicker than the preceding : they are both 
found in Italy, Hungary, lUyria, and otha 
parts of Europe adjacsent to the £asL 
But what are these to the serpents which 
are produced in the inter-tropical lati* 
tudes '{ We speak not of those vHiose bite 
is ^tal, whose teeth instil a deadly poisGo 
into the smallest puncture which tnejis- 
flict, but of those whose gigantic poncn 
render them formidable to the laigeit 
quadrupeds, and whose name is a bye-wonl 
of terror. 

Fancy cannot paint a more formidable^ 
a more terrific object, than a nKmstioas 
serpent : nothing can she conceive whose 
attack man or other animals can less suc- 
cessfully combat. Imagine yourself, ibr a 
moment, enveloped, as if by magic, m the 
folds of such a monster. l£s sinewj 
form, thirty feet in length, is twined arouad 
you ; his weight bears you to the eartk ; 
the combined energy of thousands of mus- 
cles acting on so many levels, and eveiy 
lever, every point on the strain upon you— 
crushes in your chest, stifles your feeble 
cries, breaks your vainly struggling limbs, 
and reduces you to a bruised djod mangled 
corpse ; and all this takes place so rapidly, 
so suddenly, that hope of succour is as 
vain as are your despairing struggles: 
should your companions hear your moans, 
your death is sealed are they can bring as- 
sistance ; if, indeed, panic has not deprived 
them of their reason. To avoid or to es- 
cape the attack of such a being, requires 
no ordinary presence of mind : nor, indeed, 
armed with any weapons, not excepting 
fire-arms, would it be safe to venture un- 
supported against an enemy of such tre- 
mendous powers. 

These huge snakes act the tiger*s part, 
they take their prey by stratagem ; for what 
animal would go near them, were it aware of 
their presence? Hot steaming morasses, 
the swampy margins of rivers, the borden 
of lakes, the tangled underwood, that skirts 
the dark marshy forest; (places where a 
rank and luxuriant vegetation afibrds them 
adequate concealment,) are their fovourite 
abodes. There they lurk, half floating oo 
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t t)ie water, half stretched upon the land, or 
partly twined around some rugged trunk, 
i to the bark of which their colours assimi- 
; late. Patient to wait, undaunted to attack, 
^ rapid as an arrow or a flash of lightning to 
dart upon their victim, what can escape ? 
They throw their bodies in folds and knots 
around that of their prey so instantane- 
ously, that the eye cannot follow the action ; 
and so great is their strength, that the 
solid bones of the ox snap beneath their 
efforts. Thus fares it with the deer, or 
the antelope, that comes to drink ; crushed 
to an undistinguishable mass, it becomes 
the food of its hideous enemy, who, 
slowly untwining his tortuous length, pro- 
ceeds to lick it with his quivering tongue, 
and besmear it with glutinous saliva, which 
distils abundantly from his ravenous jaws, 
capable of expanding to a most extraor- 
dinary degree : this done, he proceeds to 
suck in the yet warm flesh; and as he 
gorges the mass, sinks gradually into a 
state of lethargic stupor. 

Many of our readers are acquainted with 
the fact, recorded in history, which relates 
to one of these huge serpents, against 
whose enormous force Regulus was obliged 
to employ the most effective military en- 
gines then known. This serpent occupied 
a certain situation on the banks of the 
river Begrada, between Utica and Car- 
thage, and had destroyed many soldiers, 
who had gone to the spot for the purpose 
of procuring water. Darts hurled at him 
made no impression on his scales. The 
machines for throwing huge stones were 
obliged to be brought up, and at length a 
stone of prodigious size struck him on the 
back, and laid him prostrate on the earth. 
Regulus took the skm to Rome ; and it is 
said to have measured one hundred and 
twenty feet; it remains, however, uncer- 
tain what this measure exactly meant. i 
Diodorus Siculus relates, that in Egypt, 
under one of the Ptolemies, an enormous 
serpent, thirty cubits long, was taken alive, 
though not without the greatest difficulty. 
Tlie monster was in the habit of couching 
very much at his ease, on the margin of 
the water, where, folded in a circle, quite 
motionless, with the head just raised, (so 
that he could discern the approach of any 
animal which might come to quench its 
thirst,) he waited in expectation of his 
victim. Stimulated by tne hope of gain, 
some hunters resolved to seize him ^ive, 
and carry him to Alexandria. Two pe- 
rished in the first attack : still the courage 
of the men was unabated, and they planned 
to block up the entrance of the cave to 



which the animal was accustomed to retire, 
and to place near this haunt a net, com- 
posed of cordage, duly proportioned to the 
creature's strength. Into this snare he fell ; 
frightened by the men who presented them- 
selves suddenly in a body, advancing on 
him with their weapons, and making a 
noise with loud clashing instruments. After 
useless efforts to break his bonds, he was 
taken to Alexandria. 

The accounts to which we have alluded, 
though, perhaps, exaggerated in their de- 
tails, serve to show the acquaintance of 
the ancients with these giants of the snake 
tribe; and sufficiently demonstrate the 
terror which their powers had universally 
inspired. Nor are the accounts which 
modem travellers give, at all calculated to 
remove the impression. 

Linnaeus applied the term boa, as we have 
said, to those mighty, but not venomous 
snakes which are met with in the hotter 
climates of the globe. The term boa is 
now, however, restricted to a group pecu- 
liar to the inter-tropical regions of Ame- 
rica : while to those of Africa, India, and 
the Indian islands, the term python is 
given ; because they exhibit characteristics 
of their own, clearly separating between 
them and their American relatives, with 
whom they agree in size, habits, powers, 
and ferocity. 

These preliminary observations we shall 
follow up in our next number, by a short 
account of the celebrated boa constrictor. 



BREAD. 

The substances used for makingp bread, 
it need scarcely be stated, have been 
oats, bftrley, rye, and wheat; although, 
in early times, the latter was prized as a 
luxury, in comparison with its present 
f consumption. The changes in the sub- 
stances of bread it may be important to 
notice, inasmuch as they throw consider- 
able light upon the comforts of everv 
class of the people at the periods of such 
changes. 

The earliest bread was a kind of por- 
ridge or pudding, of flour or meal mixed 
with water, and boiled; and when the 
method of kneading it into dough became 
common, the bread was nothing more 
than a kind of tough unleavened cake. 
The baking of these cakes, instead of 
being left to any particular set of men, as 
a distinct profession, was one of the prin- 
cipal concerns of the matrons ; in those 
simple times, the most dignified ladies 
did not disdain to employ their fair hands 
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lmkneadingtiiedon^;Bndlhemodeni title countries, Hairuon, WTidi^indKKi|i 

ofladjoiiginated inherbeingthc^fttm, of Elizabeth, Mja that hia wife gnol 

or KtreT of bread. In this iirst stage of her mdt at borne upon her qnen, (■ 

the art of baking, the use of ovens waa mill.) — Domrttie Lifa » K^iami. 
unknown; and the cake, wlien properly ^ 

Kneaded, was toasted either upon a warm 

lieartb, or upon a gridiron. Such was DIFFERENCE OF NATIONAL CCBTOU. 
the bread of the Anglo-Saxons; and a With the Chinese, the left takape- I 

literal proof of their baking it before the cedence of the right, as the [dace d( 

fire ii preserved ui the accredited anec- honour; and white inat««d of black i 

dote narrated in nearly every History ol the apuropriate badge of mourmrf. 

England, wherein Alfred is said to have From the peculiar conatruction of tliat 

let the neatherd's loaves burn on the compass, perhaps, which they call ck 

beartb, or on a atone. Indeed, the bake- iiiin dmuy " a chariot pointing towirdi 

stone is among the earliest domestic the loutd," they do not number the (u. 

contrivances: it wasfirstofstone, whence dinal points in our order, but alwajt 

itt name. It waa next made of sow- mention the south before the north, 
metal ; but, nevertheless, was still called a 
bakestone, though the use of atones for 

baking waa atiQ retained. In Wales. HOLIKESa. 

bread is or was lately baked upon an BELiEVEES,a*thejWBre inlbe priniltiK 

iron plate, called a girdle ; wherefore it t"mea holy in theii Uves, so they afofcwd 

waa named girdle-bread. ™^ *^" to be the foundatioa of tbeir hsli- 

A few notices of the use of com in ness— Chriat hath died, Chnat b riiq 

England wiU show the reader how anpe- Christ is in hea»eii; therefore we muK lin 

nor is the security from dearth in the ao and so : and this wa. thdr great pnifei- 

present to former ages. A writer of the '* '*"''"'" "" 

time of Edward lit. states, that when the , , 

new corn bt^an to be sold, no bajgar t™" ■""» <» out <» their profeann of 

would "eatbreadthatinitbeaoeswere," Christ. If Paul were alire, he would show 

but "of cotet, or else dene wheate." the deepest abhorrence of huo that wiU aj 

The latter then lowered extraordinarily ^^ beheveth m Christ, who died and rose 

in price; as in 1317. after an abundant again, and yet lived main. Bom. vi. 1, J, 

harvest, wheat feU from eighty ahillings* 2 Cor. v. 14, IS.— Goorfa*.. 
to six shillings and eightpence per quar- The especial procunng cause of b<»- 

ter. Immediately after the harvest, the '""s** » '''« mediation of Chngt. We are 

people bought their store of corn at a f « ■" ""», ?^ ramcerned in any thing, 

cheap rate of the farmers ; for there were ^' "«" «J' ','?'*"' '''5? Pl^"". """«. >»■ 

no com-dealers in those days; hot the Iinf". <«■, godliness, that halh not a .pe- 

coDsumers becoming improvident, the ^^ f^Ution unto the Ix)rd Chnat and 

supply Cell short before the arrival of the ^ mediation. Evangelical hdmesa is pin- 

following harvest, and prices advanced '^"'^ C"*,"* by Him, according to the 

out of dl proportion. Thus, in a docu- '«■«>'" <« *« everlastu^ covenant ; is pro- 

ment dated Colchester, 1296. we findl mised nolo us on his account, actuaHyim- l 

almost every fcmily provided with a small Pel™Wa* for ^ by lui mtereesaion, and I 

Store of barley and oats, usually about a communicated to us by his Spml. And I 

quarUr or two of each; but wheat and ''™'>y *^ <*" ■"'' ","'? <=¥* ^"^ *« "«>"' 

rye are seldom mentioned. The com J^^"** "^ '''« heathens from havmg iha - 

was usually ground at home in * hand- '^' concernment herem, but all the prm- | 

mill or quern ; although wind and water- <"P'™ ^°- du"e» " persons profming P 

mills were not uncommon. The quem chn^tianity, who are not aclu^lyandiealljr 

was the ancient mill. In Wickliff'a '"PJf^twl ">" C*""" "^ "* "„" "*" 

translaUon of the Bible, in Matt. uiv. "f ^od is made unlo ua sancuficaiion, 

we read. « Two wymmen scfaulen (shall) ' ^or. i. 30, John xv. 5, Luke xxii. 32.- 

by gryndynge in one queroe;" and in the ""^-^ , ^^^^ ^ 
present version of the Bible the word 

" queme" is changed to " mill." Such a " ' ' " 

quem is common to this day in Eastern 'O^" "*""■ "■ >"«<«"»•»" »"• I*"** 

tnu the icirei^ muil have bMn. W. TvLia, Prfnlei. Bolt-oourt. PlMl-Mml 
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THE BOA CONSTRICTOR. 

Tbis gigantic Euake, to which the epithets, 
king, emperor, diviae, as indicaiitig iis 
fancied luperioriiy orec all other reptiles, 
hate been given, is a native of the ma^es, 
and luxuriant mai^s of the riitn and 
fresh-water laliet of inter- tropical America : 
there it reigns, a destroyer of life, the 
terror of tnan and beast. The swifto^ of 
the deer is no nrolection, the ntontty is 
not safe among the branches, nor ifae higet 
fish in the water. To climb, to swim, 
to dait along the ground, are among 
(he endowments of lhi» powerful reptile ; 
and he avails himself of each of them in 
turn. It was from the display of such 
varied powers, combined with a nature ■ 



daring, ferocious, and blood-thirsty, that 
the ancient Mexicans regarded the ba« 
with religious veneration. The supreme 
divini^ of that remarkable nation was re- 
presented with a snake in the right hand, 
or coiled around him and his altars. To 
this image they offered bloody and inhumaa 



" This great power, this bdomiiable 
force, its gigantic tengd), the lustre of iis 
scales, the beauty of its colours, have in 
spired," says M. de Lacipfede, speaking 
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of the boa, ^^ a sort of admiration, mingled 
with affright in most people, but little re- 
moved from a savage condition ; and as all 
that produces terror and admiration, all that 
appears endowed with a great superiority 
over other beings, hardly ikils to create, in 
minds little enlightened, the idea of a 
supernatural agent, it was not without 
religious fear, that the ancient mhabitants 
of Mexico regarded the ' divine serpent/ 
Whether they thought that an enormous 
mass, executing movements so rapid, could 
not be stirred but by a divine inspiration, 
or that they only regarded this serpent as 
a minister of the omnipotence of Heaven, 
it became the object of their worship. 
They gave it t^e title of emperor, in order 
to designate the pre-eminence of its endow- 
ments. The object of their adoration, it 
became that of their particular attention ; 
none of its movements, thus to speak, 
escaped them ; none of its actions oould 
be to tliem a matter of indifference. As 
its protracttid piercing hiss caught their 
ear, they listened with religious tmnbling ; 
for they deemed that these sounds, these 
signs of the various passions or feelings of a 
being, which they regarded as marvellous 
and divine, must be connected with their 
destiny. It has happened, by chance, 
that these hissings nave been much 
stronger, and more frequent, on the ap- 
proach of violent tempests, pestilential 
diseases, cruel wars, or other public cala- 
mities. Indeed, it is frequently the case, 
that great physical calamities are oflen 
preceded by a violent heat, an extreme 
dryness, a particular state of the atmo- 
sphere, a high electrical condition of the 
air, by which the^nakes would be ex- 
cited, and led ta utter hissings more 
strong than usual; and thus did the 
Mexicans regard those of the divine ser- 
pent, as forewarnings of the greatest 
evils; and heard them not without the 
utmost consternation." 

A fearful picture of the blind and im- 

Eious adoration paid to the ferocious 
oa, is finely drawn by Southey, in his 
poem of ** Madoc :" — 

" Forth from the dark recesses of the cave, 
The seipent came ! — the Hoamen at the sight 
Shouted ! and they who held the priest, appaU'd, 
Relax'd their hold. On came the mighty snake, 
And twined in many a wreath round Neolin, 
Darting aright, aleft, his sinuous neck ; 
"With searching eye, and lifted Jaw, and tongue 
Quivering, and hiss, as of a heavy shower 
Upon the summer woods. The Britons stood 
Astounded at the powerful reptile's bulk. 
And that strange sight. His girth was as of man. 
But easily could he have overtopp'd 
Goliath's helmed head, or that huge king 
Of Basan, hugest of the Anakim. 
What, then, was human strength, if once involved 



Within those dreadftil coils ? The moHitadi 
Fell prone, and worshipped." — Southkt. 

Snake worship was not, howerer, 
limited to the Mexicans ; it appean to 
have been practised in various parti of 
the earth, from a very early period ; tnd to 
have been attended with bloody sacrifice!. 
Like the rest of its race, the boa glutted 
with food, becomes torpid and innnimate, 
and is then easily killed. The nati?e i^ 
habitants account its flesh as excellent 
food ; and use its toogh, scaly skin as an 
ornamental vestment. 

In cold and temperate climes the snakes 
become torped, and hybemate doring 
the winter; but, in the torrid re^ons, 
there is no reason for supposing this law 
to be in operation. It. would appear, 
however, that during^ the rainy seasons, 
the ho^ and other snakes are less skit 
and less mischievous than at other |w- 
riods. When the rainy season is over, 
the boa casts its skin, (epidermit,) regaiu 
a new robe, is invest^ with the richest 
colours, appears endowed with renewed 
strength and vigour, and is all eneigy 
and courage : it is then doubly dangerous 
to venture near his retreat. 

The ^ggs which the female deposits 
among the nerbage are said to be remark- 
ably small in proportion to the volume of 
the animal ; their greatest diameter being 
not more than two or three inches. 

The great vitality of the serpent tribe 
is not tne least extraordinary part of their 
history ; and the boa enjoys this oigaoic 
property in a high degree. Thenead, 
separated from the body, will not ooly 
live for a considerable time, but snap, 
with innate ferocity, at any object pre- 
sented, and violently retain hold of what- 
ever it has seized : this we have ourselves 
witnessed in the case of the viper of our 
own country, the only pobonous reptile 
we possess. Happy for us is it, that die 
woods and meadows of otir land neither j 
teem with gigantic boas, nor with the I 
smaller, yet more terrible race of snakes, ! 
whose bite is certain death. Three, or 
at most four, species of snake inhabit 
England. 1. The viper, (of which there 
are suspected by some to be two species, 
but this is very doubtful,} whose oite is 
fatal to small animals, and sometimes 
even to man ; though the constitution of 
man and the dog usually|struggle through: 
2. the blind, or slow worm, a sluggish, 
harmless, little snake, very abundant in 
some places : and, 3. the common, or 
ringed snake ; very active, an inveterate 
enemy to mice, young birds, &c. It 
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sometimes attains to the length of four 
feet. It is quite harmless and may be 
tamed. A Mr. Cristman, of London, 
kept one eleven years, which exhibited 
the utmost attachment to its master. The 
preserved skin, with a testimony to the 
creature's merits, is preserved in the mu- 
seum of the Zoological Society. M. 



B0TAN7.— No. XXIII. 
SOLAN AC££. 

This is one of those interesting fami- 
lies which are brought within the range 
of our domestic acquaintance by the rela- 
tion that some of their component mem- 
bers bear to the purposes of life in 
serving as articles of diet or medicine. 
That well-known and useful vegetable, 
the potato, is the root, {tvber^ or rather 
the subterranean stem of the soUmum tu- 
berosunif which may properly stand as the 
head and representative of all its brethren. 
The calyx is divided into five segments, 
and often permanent, that is, continues to 
accompany the fruit after the other parts 
of the flower have fallen off. The corolla 
is also cleft into five divisions, and bears 
as many stamens from its base. The 
fruit is divided into two cells by a parti- 
tion which is bisected on each side by a 
ridge crowned with the seeds. This po- 
sition of the seeds may be rendered easy 
to the apprehension by cutting one of the 
green capsicums or chilis across, and ob- 
serving how the seeds descend in the 
middle line on each side of the partition. 
If the reader should happen to take a 
pleasure in investigations of this kind, he 
may remove the covering of the seed it- 
self, when he will perceive, by the help 
of a little patience, that the ^mbryo, 
something like a small pale worm, is 
curled round a white substance which is 
called the albumen. The characters we 
have now given are the leading ones, as 
far as the fiructification in its parts are 
concerned; but the appearance of this 
family was long ago considered as pecu- 
iarly indicative of the dangerous qualities 
which many of them possess : as if the 
providential care of God had given us a 
cautionary notice and warning in the 
gloomy aspect and unlovely hues and 
scents of certain plants, that we may not 
proceed at once to taste the fruit, which 
is often attractive, or apply their foliage 
to purposes of diet, till trial and expe- 
riment can vouch for the safety of their 
use. To remind the reader of their poi- 



sonous character, we need mention only 
the atropa belladonna, or deadly night- 
shade, and the kyosicamus mger, or hen- 
bane. It will, therefore, at first sight ap- 
pear a little singular that the potato 
should belong to a family impressed with 
qualities so much to be dreaded ; but to 
explain the discrepancy by reference to 
analogy, we have only to recollect what 
a curious change the process of earthing 
up effects in a stem, as in the celery and 
sea-kale, for example. Take a stem of 
the former, when ripe, and bite off a 
piece that has grown two inches below 
the earth's surface, and then a piece that 
has grown two inches above the earth's 
surface, and then mark what a difference 
in flavour and quality. The potato is a 
free stem propagated by the parent, and 
is ripened for use by lying in the soil 
precisely as in the two instances just cited. 
When a potato is exposed it turnsgreen,as 
a stem in natural course does, and, as an 
eatable, becomes unwholesome and dis- 
agreeable. After having stated thus g 
much in reference to the potat6, which, 
as we may hint by the way, came origin- 
ally from Mexico, we may go on to men- 
tion a few examples for further illustration 
and exercise. The datura straviomuniy 
or thorn-apple, which is a native of this 
country, but frequently finds a place in 
our gardens. The thorny points upon 
the seed-vessel render it a plant of easy 
recognition, though these are not essen- 
tial* to the genus datura, V-ut the four- 
valved capsule and funnel-shaped plaited 
corolla. The gloomy appearance and 
disagreeable smell may easily suggest 
a recollection of the general character 
of the solanaceae. The bitter-sweet 
and the black nightshade are easily 
known by the exact resemblance whicn 
their flowers have to those of the 
potato. Tlie former (solanum dulcamara) 
produces berries of a bright red in our 
hedges, while the latter (^golanum nigruin) 
yields black ones upon compost and 
among rubbish. 

The tea plant, (li/ciumbarbeUum^ which 
forms such a fast-growing covering for 
bowers and walls, belongs to this family. 
It is a native of France and Japan, where 
it is used sometimes as a substitute for 
tea : whence its name. Hence we may 
infer that though its blossom has a melan- 
choly hue, it possesses but little of those 
narcotic properties which are found in 
many others of the same order. We 
may also refer to other examples in the 
mulleins, which it would seem are neither 
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corolla and its bearded nlamenta, c 
hends several species which are oc 
ally seen in ^mens, and are remarkable 
for a long spike of yellow flowers, and 
the downy covering of theii leaves. The 
Itreat broad-leaved poullein (verbatctan 
lAapiiu) a often a solilary but a conspi- 
caouB object by road sides. Its tall, 
■trwgbt stem, bright yellow flowers, and 
pale downy leaves will always point it 
out as the plant in question. 

The winter cherry, (jihviaUi alkeien^,') 
■o remarkable for the enlargement of the 
calyx, claims a space here; the blossom 
very mnch resembles that of the potato, 
while the pulpy seed-vessels, when ripe, 
make an agreeable dessert, especially in 
hot climate;. This example sbowa that 
the gloomy appearance, joined to the 
botanical en anic [eristics may be esteemed 
B salutary caution, and is not an invaria- 
ble prohibition against eating the fiuit of 
these plants. 

The last we shall name is the mcoliana 
tdbacum, or tobacco plant. The narcotic 
properties of this pernicious weed are 
soon felt on the fint trial of the inexpe- 
rienced, while tbey are subsequently at- 
tested by the haggard looks and declining 
appetite of those who yield themselves 
to It* indulgence. 



THE TELESCOPE— No. 111. 

A TKLESCOPB magoiiies as many times 



q)peari tollw 
of hair sd;. 



as H represents o^ects iinda ■■ h^ 
greater than is presented to the BiU 
eye.— (See the cut representing the SL 
ferent angles under which the mas ■ 
viewed, in the 2ad column of page 37!) 
The moon, for example, 
naked eye under an anaX 
gree ; conseauently, t, telescope m „ 
one hundred times, when it reproenti 
the mcjon under an en^le cS fifty degrees, 
which is one hundred dmca greUer tlwi 
half a degree. If it magnified two tun- 
dred times, it would represent the noon 
under an angle of one hundred degiea: 



whole extent is only ok 
hundred and «ghty degrees. It there- 
fore happens, that, in viewing' the moon 
through a telescope of a high magniij- 
ing power, a small portion only of her 
disk is visible at a time ; because tbe 
size of the telescope remuaii the same, 
whilst the apparent sise of the moou \» 
increased : consequently, the telescope 
must be moved about, to view difierent 
parts in succession, in order to examiK 
the whole. Thus a telescope whose ob- 
ject lens (that is, the glass nest tbe oi^Kl, 
or at the further end of the telescope) is 
three Inches diameter, when it is adiDled 
to magnify about forty times, it will shoir 
the whole surface of the moon at onw, 
as shown in figure No. I ; if a power of 
one hundred be applied to the same 
telescope, it will show a. much less por- 
Aoa of the moon at atime. but ^;Ksti\y mig^ 
nilied, as represented in figure. No. 2. 



The principal end of telescopes, then, I telescope m^fnifies twenty, Any^ or a 
Is to increase, or multiply, the angle hundred times, &c 
, under which objects appear to the naked I Before showing theairaogemenl oftiie 
eye. Accordingly, ne gay, that such a \ glasses to form a telescope, we must re- 
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mind the reader of the following general 

particulars, which we have before ex- 

^ plained ; namely, by a convex lens paral- 

' kl rays are rendered convergent, and 

convergent rays parallel ; thus. 




(a, a, paraUel rays ; b, 6, convergent rays.) 

and convergent rays become still more 
so, and the reverse as before ; thus. 




(a, a, convergent rays ; b, ft, more convergent.) 

By a convex lens, parallel rays are ren- 
dered divergent, or if you consider those 
rays marked divergent, as converging to 



a point, then it is clear th it a concave 




(a, a, parallel rays ; b, b, divergent rays.) 

glass renders converging rays parallel, 
and divergent rays become still more di- 
vergent, and the reverse ; thus. 




(a, a, divergent rays ; b, b, still more divergent.) 

The following figure represents the ar- 
rangements of the glasses, forming a te- 
lescope of the simplest kind : — 




(a, a, parallel rays. 



b, b, convergent. 



c, d, parallel.) 



A B is a convex lens, called the object^ 
glass of the telescope, whose focus is at 
the point e, which (as explained at page 
S72) is the point where the image of 
infinitely distant object would be 



an 



formed by the parallel rays which fall 
upon the glass being refracted in passing 
through it, so as to converge to this 
point, c D is a concave lens, called the 
eye-glass, which is placed nearer to the 
object-glass than the point e, by the dis- 
tance of its own focus, so that the point 
E is the focus of both glasses. Now, 
the parallel rays, after passing through 
the object-glass, converge towards the 
focus E ; but it is evident, that before 
they arrive at that point, they must pass 
through the eye-glass c d, which, being 
concave, cause all converging rays to 
become parallel, as before stated ; there- 
fore, the rays on leaving the eye-glass, 
again become parallel to each other, as 
they were when they first reached the 
oUiect-glass. By thus rendering the ravs 



parallel, to enter the eye of a person 
placed at e, more distinct vision will be 
obtained, as objects are, in all cases, 
best distinguished when they are so dis- 
tant that the rays of light from them 
which fall on the eye are parallel to each 
other. 

The magnifying power of such a teles- 
cope as above described, amounts to 
as many times as the focal distance of 
the object-glass a b is greater in length 
than that of the eye-glass c d. TTius, 
supposing the distance of the object- 
glass a B, from its focus e, to be thirty- 
six inches, and that the distance of the 
eye-glass c d from its focus (which is 
the same point e) is one inch; then the 
difference between these two focal distances 
is thirty-five inches, and therefore such a 
telescope would magnify thirty-five times, 
or the object viewed would appear under 
an angle thirty- five times greater than when 
viewed by the naked eye. It hardly need 
be remarked, tliat the glasses are fixed in a 
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tube^ though not so represented in our 
figure. 

When a telescope is directed towards the 
heavens, or to very distant objects on the 
earth, the space discovered appears in the 
figure of a circle, that being the aperture of 
the tube which forms the telescope ; and 
we see those objects only which are in- 
cluded in that space ; so that to examine 
other objects, the position of the instrument 
must be altered: this circular space pre- 
sented to the eye of the spectator is called 
the field of the telescope. It will readily 
be understood, that it is a great advantage 
to have a very large field of view ; for sup- 
pose two telescopes directed to the moon, 
by the one of which we can discover only 
a portion of that luminary, whereas by the 
other we see her whole body, together with 
the neighbouring stars, fsee our cut, Fig. 1, 
and Fig. 2,) the field of the first is, there- 
fore, mudi greater than that of the other : 
and relieves the observer not only from the 
trouble of freauently chanffing the posi- 
tion of the mstrument, out procures 
another very great advantage, that of en- 
abling us to compare several parts of the 
object, one with another, by viewing them 
at the same time. The extent of the 
apparent field of a telescope will, how- 
ever, depend upon the magnifying power 
employed. A much lower power, as before 
explained, will enable us to discover the 
whole illuminated surface of the moon at 
once ; but an increase of power produces 
a correspondent diminution of the apparent 
field, because, while we increase the ap- 
parent size of the object, the diameter of 
the telescope remains the same. It is con- 
sequently aesirable, that a telescope should 
have as large an aperture as possible, by 
which means a higher magnifying power 
may be advantageously employed. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S ADDRESS TO A NEW- 
MARRIED COUPLE. 

I HAVE a message for you, a high and a 
holy message, coming from a high and a 
holy source ; one that concerns your com- 
fort, your enjoyment, and your peace. An 
attention to it will shield you firom many 
sorrows ; a neglect of it will burden you 
with many calamities. Now mind that you 
receive it in a friendly, kind-hearted way. 

The Psalmist cried out, '< Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity T' And if it be 
goodly and pleasant for brethren to do this, 
surely it must be still more so for hus- 
bands and wives. Eeceive, then, the mes- i 



sage with afl^tion, ^* Bearyeoneanotfaer'i 
burdens." 

Did you ever find your hearts fill with 
joy when you beheld a married couple suiw 
rounded with comforts, animated with the 
same hope, journeying on together towards 
the same heaven, affectionately losing and 
highly honouring each other ; and, in ad- 
dition to all this, bearing each other's bur- 
dens ? Oh it is a lovely, a glorious thing in 
this world of affliction, to find hearts knit 
together in sorrow and in joy, sharine widi 
equal willingness the shine and the «iade! 

And have yoa never looked with pain 
upon an ill-matched pair, reminding you of 
dogs chained together, pulling different 
ways ? Have you seen the eye inflamed 
with wrath, whilst the tMigue was venomed 
with bitterness, and discomfort, clamour, 
and confusion reigned a3X)und ? 

Oh it is a bitter and an evil thing finr those 
who are in wedded life to dwell in hatred, 
not in love ; increasing, mstead of bearing 
each other's burdens. 

I know not how it may have been widi 
YOU, but the experience of Old Humphrey 
has taught him that troubles will come 
without being sought after, and that there 
are thorns and briers enough in the world, 
without our gathering them and planting J 
them in each other's bosoms. 

You have just entered on a new life, and 
God of his mercy grant that it may be a 
happy one ; but as it was of olden time, so 
it is now, weeds spring up in the fiadrest 
gardens. Such is the evil of our nature that 
the cockle will grow if^ith the wheat, and the 
thistle with the barley ; and so long as the 
human heart is not wholly sanctified with 
God's grace, so long will its infirmities ever 
and anon get the upper hand, setting at va- 
riance those whose neart-strings should be 
twined together; bear, then, with a few 
remarks from Old Humphrey. 

Perhaps you have known each other fi»m 
the days of youth, and succeeding years 
may have strengthened your affection. You 
were, perhaps, so well acquainted vnth each 
other's dispositions and qualities, that mar- 
riage has not made manifest a single in- 
firmity that you did not know before. If 
so, happy are ye. 

But if, on the contraiy, when you en- 
tered into wedded life, you were but half 
acquainted with each other; if circumstances 
were not favourable to that thorough know- 
ledge which beings eating of the same br^, 
and drinking of the same cup, and sharing 
the sweets and bitters that fidl to the lot of 
humanity, ought to possess, why, Uieny 
make amends for this disadvantage as far 
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as jou can, by bearing each other's bur- 
dens. 

It is an easy thing to love what is lovely 
in each other, to smile when the sun shines, 
and to be kind and good-tempered when 
your partner is kind and good-tempered 
too ; but this is no proof of real afiection. 

Can you put up widi each other's in- 
firmities, bear with each other's wayward- 
ness, and forgive each other's errors ? This 
is proving your affection ; this is, indeed, 
bearing one another's burdens. Old Hum- 
phrey is in the habit of putting some search- 
ing questions ; questions that at times go 
right to his own heart, while he means 
them to go to the hearts of others; he feels 
his infirmities, and smarts under his own 
correction ; so much, as to be half disposed 
to blot out the observations he has made ; 
but he will be faithful in spite of his in- 
firmities; he will speak plain truths, ask 
plain questions, and make plain remarks, 
whoever may be affected by them. 

It is a clear case, that '' two cannot 
walk together unless they are agreed ;" but 
if they are agreed, they get on wonderfully 
well. The one may be stronger or weaker, 
bolder or more timid than the other, but 
that will not signify. The one may be a 
good walker, and the other a very bad one ; 
there may be some lameness or weakness 
in the one, and not in the other ; but still 
they will so accommodate themselves to 
each other's infirmities, that they will go 
forward in comfort and peace ; and if this 
be true of any people in the world, it is 
particularly so of married people. 

The path may be stony, the hill may be 
steep, the hedge thick and thorny, the 
stream strong and deep ; but all will be 
overcome by helping each other along, by 
encouraging each other, and by bearing 
each other*s burdens. 

I trust that you have not built your 
hope of earthly happiness on the mere at- 
tractions of each other's persons. A hand- 
some hce and an agreeable way of beha- 
viour are- but a poor stock of comforts 
to begin housekeeping with. You have 
something better man these, but have a 
care how you begin ; for a good beginning 
is the best preparation for a good ending. 
You are now at ease ; but as the fairest sum- 
mer has its thunder-cloud, so surely will the 
siftoothest life have its cares. Are you ready 
to meet with disappointment and anxiety ? 
Are you ready to Dear each other's burdens? 
Your wants appear to be well supplied. 
In Scripture language your heads appear 
anointed with oil, and your cup runs over ; 
but it may not always be so, tor gold and 



silver make to themselves wings and fly 
away. What if want should take the place 
of plenty ? Will you then look kindly on 
each other? Will you then bear each 
other's burdens ? 

You are in health, but you cannot rea- 
sonably expect to remain so long; the 
tooth-ache, the head-ache, the heart-ache, 
and a hundred other ails are known by 
others, and are likely enough to be felt by 
you, and they may try you sorely ; and tf 
care, want, and sickness, should meet to- 
gether in your habitation, you will have 
need of all your affection, ay, and of Grod's 
grace, to enable you to remain kindly affec- 
tionate one to another, and to b^r one 
another's burdens. 

If you cannot travel together with affec- 
tion, you vnll find hatred and unkindness 
but sorry companions. If helping each other 
will not do, hindering one another will do 
worse. If bearing one another's burdens 
will not enable you to trudge along tolera- 
bly comfortable, you will make but a sad 
business of it, by adding to each other's 
load. Therefore " Bear ye one another's 
burdens." 

If you have made your calculation fbr 
fine weather only, go and bespeak an um- 
brella, for be sure you will have need of it. 
If you think to look at each other always 
with the same fond and affectionate regard 
that you have yet done. Old Humphrey 
tells you, in spite of your fairy dreams of 
unabated love, that if you go through the 
first year of your married life without a 
single heart-burning, you vvrill deserve to 
have your pictures framed and glazed, and 
hung up in the market-hall for universal 
admiration. No I no ! Old Humphrey 
will tell you the truth ; however you try to 
flatter and deceive one another, you are a 
pair of poor, weak, erring, sinful creatures, 
requiring Divine aid every moment of your 
lives, to keep you firom inattention, from 
wanderings of heart, from selfishness, from 
bitterness, and from hatred. 

If you really wish to love one another 
always, you must love God always : for 
none but God can preserve your affection, 
and enable you to bear each other's burdens. 
And, mark me, when the time comes, as 
come it will, when you feel yourselves 
to be overtaken in a fault, when you have 
been angry one with another, be faithful in 
questioning your own hearts. Say to your- 
selves in private, "Am I sure the fault is not 
mine ? Have I not been thoughtless, un- 
reasonable, selfish, hasty, or bitter ? If in 
the wrong, have I made acknowledgment of 
it, and am I anxious to avoid my error 
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in Tuture? And if in the right, am 1 de- thei« few yean tbej i 

ncous to manifest more forbearance to my Statfordahire. Some were of laiEC at 

errii^ partner V Tbeie are questions thai and eommonly hun^ al one end of tl 

mostof us are shy in putting to ourselves, mantelpiece ; others were smaDer, n 

but they are precious medicine, and ii carried in t!ie pocket. The dajrs tat 

taken wiih a dependence on God s bless- denoted by ootcnes, and the other leuxit 

ing, will do us great good. It will ren- by ii^rea, which are too lium 

der us more humble, cautious, and for- describe. One of these Saxon «l 

beanng; il will increase our affection, and mav be teen in St John's College, CtB* 

it will do much towards influencing us briflge. 

to bear each other's burdens. Why cannot iJmanacks, like hooks, were alsovrit- 

we always dwell in aBectioo, and bear each ten on parchment, brilliantly oroameeuit 

other's burdens ? Why should an s^gta- or illuminated with coloura: a laj 

*ating or an angry feeling ever rise in our splendid collection of these, of the foor- 

bosoms ? It is because we have an enemy teenth century, exists in the Brili^ 

in the camp; a deceitful heart in our Museum. 

bosoms, influenci[ig us 10 believe that we After the invention of printing, alms- 
are always right, and thai others are always nacks became «nerally used in Eumpt 
wrong; leaching lu to call things by wrong The earliest English almanacks were 
names, and persuading us Itiat agj^vation printed in Holland, on small sheets ; sid 
is merely thoughtlessness ; selfishness, no- these have occasionally been preseried, 
thing more than prudence ; and bitterness from having been pasted within ' 
of heart, a virtuous indignation. vera of old books. 

In short. Old Humphrey's opinion is The almanacks moat similar 

this, tiial we are all so bad that God alone English are produced in Persia, 

can mend us i and that the only way lo of these, the first page contains a list of 

dwell in continual aflection, bearing each forniaate days, to buy, to sell, to lake 

other's burdens, is to live continually de- mediciue, to marry, to go a journey, &c: 

pendent on God, seeking the influence of their predictions of earthquakes, stonoi, 

the Holy Spirit continually, taking the political changes, &c., being after the 

bleued gospel of his beloved Son our mannerof the well-known More'a Alma* 

Saviour for our guide, and seeking fervently nack. DometHc lAje in England. 

at the throne of mercy for those heavenly 

supplies thai our eartlily infirmities require, ~ — • 

Old Humphrey, had his object beeu to ^oD'S OREAT DEfllON. 

please vou, mieht have spoken more plea- .-, , . . ■ - .. ■. j f 

iml,,ba,be;i.l,i»»dVj^ug«xi,™n 0™' «™,' d««g", « Ita. "elbod ot 

ihough il be ».tai y.u, will. lii noi "'""». ™1« ^'T' "' '? "'".'IT" 

,o.r .ir«ti.»74», 1» " «o.»il»i open. ?""..r" S" T" f." ?™ ■ k ^t 

«™ok ™» .ill b«r A. rc«ki.B of £ b«t th.t «h. ih.ljto.lh .houLd gLo,,o,l, 

mnymn.. Yo. do doI biK loy. one " tte M," J«- "■ 2<, 1 Lo,- l- 31.- 

another, if you wish not lo love each other Halyourloa 
through eternity ; and if you wish lo love 

each other ihrough eternity, you will desire the SAVIOUR. 

through time lo dwell in afiecliOQ, and lo From the intimate conjunction that is 

bear each other's burdens. between Christ and the church, it is just 

^ and equal io the sightof God, according to 

the rules of his eternal righteousness, that 

A ,„ ALMANACKS. _ j^^ |^ j;j j suffered in the dischai^ 

Alkanacks m England are of consi- ^^.^ ^^^^ ^j^^^j^ ^^ esteemed, reAoned, 

derable antiquity Our Saioo ancestors ^ ^^ .^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

were accustomed to cut or carve upon ^^^t" ^j ^ . ^' .^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^j 

«iuare pieces of wood the courses of the ^ ^ame things ourselvta, Isa.liii. 

moon for a whole year, by which ther k c. n • 

could tell when the new moons, full ^' <'"<^''«»- 

moon<, and chaniies would occur; and 

these pieces of wood were called by them 
Almonaughl,(al-moon-hee,d) whence the 
word almanack. Subsequently, these . 
piece« were called clogs, and d!l within ' 
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ttg. a, conlla, cihlbltiiig tli 
Fli. 1, nmun, or futon ir 
ng. e, &a oafi divided Inti 



from some well-known plant, ind bespeak 
the atlentioD of the leader for the reat, by 
pointing out their relationship to thdrpna- 
cipal. But WTetalofthe plants belonging to 
it aie, (Tom their abundance in certain situa- 
tions, Teiy apt to engage the eye of the ID' 
quisilive, ana excite sone question about 
their nature and conformation. In moist 
places, where the water is stagnant for a 
good pan of the year, especially in the 
vox. til. 



neighbourhood of heaths and common pas- 
tures, we find the lousewort (petfioiiirii 
lylxiaaca) in great plenty. It may be 
linowa by its pink red flowers, and its 
leaTCS, which are prettily divided into 
roundish segments* A closer observation 
will show that the lobes of the calyx are 
notched in imitation of the leaves. This 



?lant is very common in many places upon 
lampslead-heath, where the frequency of 
its appearance, and the neatness of its out- 
line, have induced persona but liitle inter- 
ested in the pursuits of botany to aik by 
what name it was called, 
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When we enter the glades of some shelv- 
ing wood, a widely-branching plant, of a 
dismal green, with here and there a few 
yellow flowers, meets our eye. This is 
commonly the meadow cow- wheat {Tmekmi- 
pi/rum pratense.) 

• In the early part of summer, the grass in 
some meadows is diversified by the flowers 
of the yellow rattle, which has a peculiar 
feature in the swollen or puffed nature of 
the calyx. In fact, the enlarged calyx 
forms the leading generic character in the 
rhinanthus, to which the yellow rattle be- 
longs, called rMnanthus crista-galH, 

Should our walk be directed over the 
springing soil of a marsh, or along the 
banks of a river, we shall, in the flrst in- 
stance, meet, under favourable circum- 
stances, a specimen of the genus bartsia, 
which is distinguished as a genus by the 
dyed leaves of its calyx, which sometimes 
surpasses in freshness of colour the corolla, 
contrary to what usually happens in other 
plants, where the calyx contributes but 
little to beautify the flower ; it is therefore 
generally neglected or overlooked by those 
who are chiefly pleased by its external come- 
liness. The red eyebright (^bartsia odontUei) 
is very common in some places. It is 
a plant about a foot high, with many erect 
branches, and numerous small narrow 
leaves of a dull green colour. The flowers 
grow in clusters at the top of each 
branch, and are all turned one way. 
The corolla is of a rosy red, while the 
calyx is violet-coloured. This plant, so 
common under every hedge-row, and in 
almost every pasture in many parts of Suf- 
folk, was among the flrst that puzzled the 
attention of the writer of this article. It 
was by no means satisfactory to tread upon 
a plant in every comer of a field, or in any 
grassy strip of roadside, without being able 
to say with certainty by what name it was 
known among botanists. It was not un- 
pleasing to find, at a subsequent period, 
that the plant had perplexed the minds of 
more experienced students of nature, some 
regarding it as a species of euphrasia, and 
others as belonging to bartsia. 

This general allusion to the red eye- 
bright will point it out to most readers 
with greater fisuiility than a more laboured 
description. Should any of our friends be 
in possession of a few aried specimens of 
the genera here enumerated, or, what is 
better, have the means of procuring the re- 
cent plants, the laying them side by side, for 
the purpose of mutual comparison, will afford 
an interesting and an instructive lesson. 
See the irregular shape of the corolla, which 



is generally so divided as to have the re- 
semblance of an upper and nether lip, of 
which the former is variously shaped, 
and thus imparts a peculiar character to 
the blossom, while the latter is for the 
most part divided into five lobes. The 
stamens are, as in the labiaceae, or plants 
resembling dead-nettle, disposed in pairs 
which differ in length. But the chief point 
of uniformity, and to which a final refer- 
ence is made, is found in the structure of 
the seed-vessel, which is divided into two 
cells by a partition which rises from the 
centre ; or, to speak with more propriety, 
from the middle line of the valves. Upon 
each side of tliis partition the seeds are 
borne. No difficulty will attend the exami- 
nation of the seed-vessel, or in ascertaining 
the mark we have pointed out ; for the seed- 
vessel of the cow-wheat, which may be found 
in every wood, or of any of the rest afore- 
mentioned, will teach the unassisted eye, 
that it is composed of two flattened pieces or 
valves, joined together by a seam at their 
edges. If a horizontal cut be then made 
across, a partition, studded with seeds, con- 
necting the valves by their middle line, will 
be exposed. There is nothing abstruse in the 
detection of this directing character in the 
pedictUareSy which, the reader may be as- 
sured, is as obvious to the eye of inquiry, 
as it is important in distinguishing this 
family. 

For the sake of illustration, we have 
given a figure of the orobanche majors or 
broom- rape, at the head of thi^^article, as it 
affords a specimen, both of a mmilyand of 
a genus, which is singular in growing in a 
parasitic manner upon the roots of otha 
plants. This finds its abode upon the roots 
of the common furze, while another species 
selects a correspondent situation upon the 
clover. The mistletoe has become so familiar 
to our acquaintance, that we cease to feel any 
surprise when we see tufls of it aboilt the 
branches of the oak ; but when we observe 
that such humble productions as the furze, 
the broom, and the clover, are called upon 
to support a little intruder out of their owr 
proper store of nutriment, our surprise it 
awakened, and we feel an unusual anxiety 
to remember the ciicumstance. 

OBJTdlN OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY. 
Prom LeUcBUd's " Life of Hughes." 
The committee meetings of the Religious 
Tract Society took place, for the first four- 
teen years, on the premises of the late 
Joseph Haidcastle, Esq , near London- 
bridge. Mr. Hardcastle was at that period 
the treasurer of the London Missionary So* 
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ciety ; a man of a princely spirit, and de- 
voted to the promotion of religious know- 
ledge. His rooms were gratuitously afforded 
to the committees of both these societies, 
with their morning refreshment, and every 
necessary accommodation. He had the 
grati6cation and honour, while he lived, of 
hearing his counting-house and offices 
adverted to as the birUi-place or nursery of 
some of the noblest institutions that Britain 
or the world contains. This, too, is a heir- 
loom in his family, which cannot but be 
highly appreciated. It will descend with 
the name of Hardcastle to future genera- 
tions. " I scarcely ever pass over London- 
bridge,'* said the Rev. John Townsend, 
" without glancing my eyes towards those 
highly-favoured rooms appertaining to our 
beloved friend's counting-house, at Old 
Swan Stairs, and feeling a glow of pleasure 
at the recollection, that there the London 
Missionary Socieii/, the Tract Societi/, the 
Hiberman Society y &c., formed those plans 
of christian benevolence, on which Divine 
Providence has so signally smiled.*' 

There it was that the Rev. Joseph Hughes, 
the secretaiy of the Tract Society, and his 
colleagues, met together, from time to time, 
to transact the business of that institution ; 
delighted as they must often have been at 
the inereasing patronage it obtained, and, 
as the consequence, at its enlarged capa- 
bilities and prospects of usefulness. There, 
too, it was (at Old Swan Stairs) that the 
British and Foreign Bible Society took it% 
rise. 

Previously to its formation, he could not 
but be aware of the lamentable fact of the 
great scarcity of the Scriptures in these 
realms, notwithstanding the efforts of seve- 
ral societies already in existeivce for their 
dissemination. He had conversed with in- 
dividuals on the subject firom the Princi- 
pality ; he had preached the^ermon before 
the Scottish Society for Promoting Religi- 
ous Knowledge in the Highlands and Is- 
lands, whose published reports told of the 
deplorable condition, in this respect, of the 
mountaineers of that country ; and he was 
in the habit of hearing details from the as- 
sociations belonging to the society, with 
which he was already connected, of the 
most affecting instances of such destitution. 
It was next to impossible that his benevo- 
lent mind should not be led to muse on 
these painful discoveries, and on the de- 
sirableness of some plan to remedy the 
evil. Sach a sentiment, in point of fact, 
appears from his writings, to have been 
long operating in his tlioughts, and waiting 
only for a proper occasion to burst forth 



mto. action. It was a spring under ground, 
accumulating its waters, and continually 
rising near the surface. That which revived 
and enlarged its operations, was the infor- 
mation brought to him, from time to time, 
of the still more deplorable condition, in 
this respect, of the inhabitants of the conti- 
nent, as well in protestant countries as 
in those avowedly catholic. He saw the 
whole of Europe, to say nothing of remoter 
lands, enveloped in shades of ignorance, 
which the sun ol revelation had but faintly 
and partially pierced ; in no place so com- 
pletely as wholly to disperse them ; in some 
not so much as in any perceptible degree 
to abate the gloom. 

Things were in this state, when an inci- 
dent occurred, which can scarcely be looked 
upon in any other light, than as a direct 
interposition of Providence. The Rev. T. 
Charles, a clergyman of the church ot 
England, but frequently ofiiciating among 
the calvinistic methodists in Wales, paid 
a visit to the metropolis. He represented, 
with all the characteristic ardour and pathos 
of his native country, the dearth of Bibles 
in the native language of the Principality. 
He told of a scanty supply which had 
once been obtained from the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge ; but 
which, by its inadequacy, had served rather 
to increase than allay the anxiety of tlie 
inhabitants ; as the thirsty earth but pines> 
and languishes the more for a few big drops 
only from the cloud, which had been ex- 
pected to shower down an abundance of 
moisture. This individual being present as 
a visitor at the committee- meeting of the 
Tract Society, spoke upon the subject of 
a supply of Welsh Bibles, (Mr. Joseph 
Tarn, a member of the committee, having 
previously introduced him,) and urged it 
most earnestly upon the attention of the 
meeting. To supply Bibles was not the 
professed object of the society; yet he 
could hardly have been introduced to a 
circle of individuals in the whole world, 
more disposed to listen to his representa- 
tions, to sympathize with his feelings, and 
to respond to his calls. The whole meet- 
ing instantly felt the desirableness of the 
object; but the mind of the secretary was 
warmed with the subject, his previous train 
of reflections was recalled and quickened 
into motion, and wrought, it may well be 
believed, into a high degree of energy. His 
views, probably, in connexion with those 
of the members present, went much further 
than the specific object pEO[»osed to then — 
the supply of the Welslj. The preciselan- 
guage in which he expressed his views it 
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Is now difficult, if not impossible to ascer- 
tain ; and we must, therefore, be contented 
with the feet. Some, indeed, of the indi- 
Tiduals ])resent at that meeting who sur- 
vive, recollect nothing particular: others 
retain a sense of his distinct and emphatic 
utterance of this remark : " Why not Bibles 
for the whole country — for the whole world ?" 
The minutes of that meeting, which were 
revised by himself and Mr. Tarn, under a 
concern to leave a perfectly accurate account 
of what had transpired, recoitl that such an 
object, "at the suggestion of the se- 
cretary,'' was deemed worthy of attention, 
was suitable for the notice of that body, 
and should be placed on record for their 
consideration at their next meeting. This 
fact he himself, though careful of not having 
too much attributed to him, always ad- 
mitted. It appeared in several printed ac- | 
counts while most of the members of that 
committee were living, and all had access 
to the minutes as well as himself. A va- 
riety of particulars in his correspondence, 
as well before as after this period, emd the 
part immediately and thenceforward as- 
signed to him in all ulterior proceedings, 
confirm the idea. It may, therefore, be 
safely concluded, that the elements of the 
new institution were first of all deliberately 
conceived in his mind ; that there its origi- 
nal seed was planted by the hand of^ts 
Almighty Author. The facts above related 
occurred in the memorable morning of 
December the 7th, 1802. The views and 
feelings of all present accorded with the 
suggestion or suggestions, made to that 
effect, above noticed. 

Mr. Hughes was requested by the chair- 
man, in the name of the rest, to embody 
the sentiments then delivered, in a written 
address, to be read to them at a future 
meeting convened for the purpose. He 
readily complied, and after several meetings 
of the same kind, the address, with some 
few emendations, was ordered to be printed, 
with a view to its immediate circulation. 

*The publication of Mr. Hughes's Essay 
took place early in 1803, and for sometliing 
more than a year the project was repeat- 
edly contemplated with serious and, it may 
be believed, with much prayerful thought, 
by the pious and benevolent men of various 
christian denominations, who then formed 
the committee of the Tract Society, with the 
assistance of a few others of a kindred 
spirit. At length its first general public 
meeting was called on March 7th, 1804, 
Granville Sharp^ Esq., in the chair. 



TELESCOPE.— No. lY. 

Wb last g^ve an account of wbit i 
called the Galilean telescope, which p» 
sesses a concave eye-glass ; we Dowpnt- 
ceed to explain what is more commoolj 
termed an astronomical telescope, vhich, 
like the former, consists of only two 
glasses the eye-glass being convex iDited 
of concave. 




The object-glass a b is the same as in 
the Galilean telescope, convex, whose 
focus is in f, where the image of a celes- 
tial object would be formed ; then on the 
axis of the object-glass eg, we fit a small 
eye-glass c d, of much greater convexity 
than the object-glass a b, and so placed 
that its focus shall also be in the point e; 
then (as explained at pa^e 381) the rays 
from the image at p, which strike apoo 
the eye-glass, will become parallel, on 
leaving it and entering the eye ; distinct 
vision will thus be obtained; and the 
magnifying power will be, as in the former 
case, a many times as the focal distance 
of the object-glass exceeds that of the 
eye-glass. 

When the telescope first came into 
use, and for a long time after, it was 
usual to make them of a very great 
length, to obtain a high magnifying pow- 
er, as the focal distance of the object- 
glass could thus be made very moch 
greater than that of the eye-glass ; but the 
modem great improvements in optical 
science have quite supplanted those pon- 
derous and cumbersome instruments, by 
placing at our command more portable 
and efficient ones, (the principle of the 
instrument remaining the same.) We are 
now enabled, with a telescope of five or 
six feet length, to do more service to the 
science of astronomy, than our ancestors 
could do with their unmanageable tele- 
scopes of one hundred feet. Hugens 
constructed an instrument, which he called 
an aeriel telescope, of one hundred and 
twenty-tnree feet focal length, in which 
he dispensed with the tube altogether^ 
thinking that, by such an arrangement, it 
would be more manageable; this telescope 
was presented by him to the Royal So- 
ciety, and was used by Dr. Pound^ and 
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his nephew. Dr. Bradlej, preTious to his 
becoming: out astronomer rajral. 

We have noir explained the general 
principle of the lefiacting telescope, (aa 
applied to astronomical purposes,) nhicb, 
&om its superior portability, has almost 
entirely sup^seded the use of the reflecting 
telescope, nhich nas originally superior in 
that respect 10 the refractor ; and as they 
ate rapidly groning into disuse, we shall 
not enter upon an explaT;ation of the prin- 
dples of their construction, but proceed to 
lay before our readers some of those mag- 
nificenl spectacles exhibited to our Tiew 
by the fine instrument just described. 






' When (he eartli is situated exactly be- 
tween the sun and the moon, so that the 
former shall be setting in the west, when 
the latter is appearing in the east, then the 
moon is said to be fiill, because at that 
time the sun shining directly upon her 
dFsk, a full round orb is presenter! tp our 
view. The unassisted eye can distinguish 
a numtier of irregular spots on her face, 
(or disk, as it is teimed,) by th^r dark 
colour, from the brighter or more glaring 
parts ; but by the aid of the telescope, the 
large dark shades are resolved mto a 
number and variety of spots and lines, 
varying in form, lustre, and colour. The 
full moon, although a pleasing object to 
examine, fells far short m interest of the 
appearances of the same luminary qihen on 
the increase or decrease.- 

The annexed engraving represents the 
telescopic appearance of ute full a. 



10 that of our eatth as to consist 
lains, &c.! This we vrill endeavo 
plain, recommending all who are 
of a telescope, capable of magnifying a 
least for^ times, to examine attentively the ' 
gradual increase of the illuminated portion 
of the mocm's disk, for a few nights during 
the first or second quarter, and they wilt 
soon discover that there are real iaeqiiaU 
ities on her surface, which can be no other 
than mountains and valleys; for they will 
soon identify the shadows cast by the 
mountains to be in the exact ptoportion, an 
to length, which they ought to have ac- 
cording to the position of the sun with 
respect to the earth and the moon, from 
oight to night '. for instance, figure 1 of 
the cut below represents a small portkm 
of the inoon's disk viith seveial of the 

Fig. I 




mountains as they appear on a certain 
night, when the moon is m her first 
quarter, as seen through a telescope of 
high magnilying power; and figure 3 
shows the s 



The varieliea bod) of the (oraos and 
lustre of these afipeaiances, are occauonej 
by the diversity and chataclerof the moun- 
tains, the pits, anJd the seas or plains, whici: 
constitute the appearances themselves. Ii 
may be asked, How is it known that th» 
cur&ce of the moon is formed so analogou: night ; the moon, in the mean time, having 
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advanced lowaidi ihe full, ii gelling 
nearly oppoiite to die sun, and of o 
the shadows are diminuhed. Al the full 
DO ahadow* whatever are fomied, and the 
mouotaiiu appear like very bright apecks ; 
but after ^e lull, the ihadowg will i^aiii 
present themselves to view, but on oppo- 
site sides ; that is, Ihey will be thrown to 
the left, iiutead d' being on the right, as 
shoivn in our cuts. The same objects are 
represwled in our cut below, and marked 
a, b, c, denoting their position on the 

The prodigioui inequalitiei on the sur- 
face of the moMi ate thus clearly made out, 
by losing at her through a telescope at 
any other tine than whm she is full ; for 
then there is no regular bounding line be- 
tween the dark and Illuminated pans, 
which, if the moon was a perfectly smooth 
sphere, would be a well-defined concave 
oval line; but, on the coatnu^, itisalwaya 
observed to be extremely ragged, and in- 
dented with deep recesses, and prominent 
points. The mountains near this edge first 
appear as small points, or islands of light, 
beyond the extreme edge of the enlightMed 
pait, which are their lops catching the sun- 
beams belbre the intermediate plain, and 
which, as the light advances, at length con- 
nect themselves with it, and appear as pro- 
jecting from the general edge, casting long 
black shadows, as they should evidently do, 
when we consider that the sun is in the act 
of rising or setting to the parts of the moon 
so circumstanced, and (as before remaiked) 
when Ihe sun gains altitude, or what is the 



some tiling, the moon a|)proachcs the full i 



then the light lalls upon the moon froni be- 
hind us, or in our line of a^ht, and tbe 
shadows shorten and disappear, and alte 
the full they appear in an opposite direcliai. 
The foregoing cut repiesents the mooD as 
shown in a telescope magDifying about sixty 
times when not far from the quadrature. 

The spots in the moon, of which Ibae 
are many thousands, generally assume a 
circular orcup-shaped form, enoom passing 
cavities, inlowbichtheirshadows are throHDj 
but the larger of them have, for the moit 
paTt,f]al bottoms within, from which risescen- 
trally a small steep conical hill. Now the 
only simiiarappearancescm the surface of the 
earth are our mountains of volcanic chaiac- 
ler, as in the crater of Vesuvius ; it is not 
too much, therefore, to 'conclude, that tbe 
luDar mountains may be of a volcanic nature. 
Besides, bright spots, supposed to be vol- 
canoes, have been seen in the dork poniou i 
of the moou, emitting a light af such in- 
tensity as to illuminate the surrounding 
parts ; and if the volcanic matter be ibromi 
to nearly an equal distance around the cra- 
ter, the circular form of the summiU of the 
mountains may be accounted for. Neat the 
edges of the moon, the spots assume an oval 
form, but this arises from their being ftm- 
shonened in appearance, being projected 
upon a sphere ; the height of some of the 
mountains in question has been estimated 
al about two miles perpendicular. 

The moon turns upon her axis in the 
same lime that she performs bet revolution 
round the earth ; coosequently the same &ce 
is always pi«sented lo out view, with aveiy 
tciHing exception, which arises from what is 
termed her libration. If there be inhabit- 
ants in the.moon, the earth must present la 
them the {extraordinary appeaiance of a 
moon two degrees in diameter, or about 
four times the size the moon appears to us ; 
and for the above reason, the earth can only 
be visible to the inhabitants of one half Of 
the moon, b^ing for ever veiled from the 
other. What would be said of a traveller 
who, reluming from the southnn hemi- 
sphere, was to tell us of ihe existence of 
--'' a moon illuminating the nighls of the 
ns he had visited ; and that we, in 
aider to witness it, must travel half round 
Ihe world ? But such must be the case wiih 
the inhabitants of one half of the lunai 
globe. 



althoiigb they have scarcely been used in 
Uiijjiand sixty years. Among the Uieeks 
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the umbrella was a mark of elevated rank, 
and one is seen on the Hamilton vases, in 
the hands of a princess. We find it 
figured upon the ruins of Persepolis, the 
age of which is lost in antiquity. The 
Romans used it, especially at the theatre, 
to keep off the sun ; for their playhouses 
had no roofs, and the performances were 
in the day-time. Notwithstanding this 
antiquity, Coryate, the old traveller, de- 
scribes the umbrellas of Italy as rarities — 
'* made of leather, something answerable 
to the form of a little canopy, and hooped 
in the inside wkh divers little wooden 
hoops, that extend the umbrella in a 
pretty large compass. They are used 
especially by horsemen, who carry them 
in their hands when they ride, fastening 
the end of the handle upon their thighs." 
These and other umbrellas only are de- 
scribed for keeping off the sun, a circum- 
stance which may be explained by the 
comparative scarcity of rain in the coun- 
tries wherein they were used. It might, 
however, have been expected that the 
frequency of rain in our island would 
have rendered the umbr^a a very accept- 
able introduction from the continent. 
The reverse happened; and, a century 
and a half subsequent to Coryate's time, 
or about 1 768, wnen umbrellas were first 
used in England, they were violently ri- 
diculed by the vulgar. The first man who 
carried an umbrella in the streets of Lon- 
don was hooted for his folly; and few 
but the macaronis of the day, as the 
dandies were then called, would venture 
to display an umbrella, which was univer- 
sally considered as a mark of effeminacy. 
About the same time coffee-houses were 
first established in the metropolis,* and 
one of their earliest accommodations was, 
to keep a single umbrella, to be lent, as a 
coach or chair, in a heavy shower. 

The " Female Tatler" advertises — 
" The young gentlemen, belonging to 
the Custom House, who, in fear of rain, 
borrowed the umbrella from Wilks's cof- 
fee-house, shall the next time be welcome 
to the maid's pattens." 

As late as in 1778, one John Macdo- 
naid, a footman, who has written his own 
life, informs us that when *'he used a 
fine silk umbrella, which he had brought 
from Spain, the people called out, 
* Frenchman I why don't you get a 
coach T At this time, there were no um- 
brellas worn in London, except in noble- 
men's and gentlemen's houses, where 
there was a large one hung in the hall, to 
bold over a lady or gentleman if it rained. 



between the door and their carriage." 
Much of this clamour was raised by the 
hackney-coachmen and chairmen, who 
profited by an ill wind and rain, and 
who feared the umbrella would supersede 
the coach or chair; but the coachmen 
had been similarly assailed by the water- 
men, upon the introduction of hackney- 
coaches ; so manifold are the obstacles of 
self-interest to every step of public con- 
venience. This footman, however, ac- 
cording to his own report, was a sensible 
man ; for he adds, that he persisted in 
carrying his umbrella for three months, 
till the people took no further notice of 
the novelty. Foreigners began to use 
their umbrellas; then the English; and 
the making of umbrellas soon became a 
great trade in London. Their use has 
much increased of late years, and materi- 
ally benefited our silk market : and we 
doubt whether a Frenchman carries his 
parapluie with greater regularity "than an 
Englishman does his umbrella. The im- 
proved manufacture of umbrellas has had 
some share in this change ; for those of 
the last century were short, unsightly 
things, and did not combine the advan- 
tages of shelter and a walking-stick.—- 
Domestic Life in England. 

The above is the account generally given 
as to the introduction of umbrellas, and 
Jonas Hanway is said to have been the 
first who commonly used one; but in 
Gray's poem," called " Trivia, or the Art of 
Walking the Streets," we find the follow- 
ing lines in the description of the effects of 
a shower of rain . — 

"The tuck'd up sempstress treads with hasty 
strides, 
While streams run down her oil'd umbrella's 
sides." 



THE SEPARATE EXISTENCE OF THE 
MIND. 

The strongest of all human arguments, 
both for the separate existence of the 
mind, and for its surviving the body, is 
drawn from the strictest induction of facts. 
The body is constantly undergoing change 
in all its parts. Probably no person at 
the age of twenty has one single parti- 
cle in any part of his body which he had 
at the age of ten ; and still less does any 
portion of the body he was born with 
continue to exist in or with him. All 
that he before had has now entered into 
new combinations, forming parts of other 
men, or of animals, or of vegetable or mi- 
neral substances. Yet the mind con- 
tinues one and the same. None of its 
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TO OtTOBKB, 1 



Lord."—! 

To lit, is with ui aa moric of lef pert, but 
rather of familiarity. Our rererance ia 
minifeated bj standing or kneeling. Bnl 
Niebuhr, in hit Travel*, fumishet lu with a 
fact which ii thought to illuatiale this pas- 
sage, and which ia probably oonectly ap- 
plied. He says> that " in the presence of 
a mpeiior an Arab lilt, with hit two knee* 
touching each odier, and with the weight of 
hit body retting upon hit heels." So, 
perhaps, David sat, on the occauoa here 
referred to. The humility he manifested 
on this occuion, reads a lesson to all 
the aons of pride, and especially to those 
who were once in- humble circumstaoces, 
but on wfaow way Proridence has smiled, 
by railing " the poor fyom the dust, and 
the needy from the dunghill." 

What christian, incleed, on reviewing all 

VOL. III. 



the diipensatioos of Piovidenee, has not 
reason to say, " Who am I, Lord God, 
and what U mine boose, that thou hast 
broughtme hitheno?" J. C. 



If the tettH J by itself / be not the 
lalleit letter in the alphabet, sura I am that 
no letter lifts its head above ib It occu^ 
pies the least space, I will admit, of all 
capita] letters ; but l^e it tor its fair pn>> 
portions, enlarged significations, and great 
preienrioiu altogether, and you will find 
it to be by far the most imp(»^ant of the 
whole six and twen^. 

There is hardly any o^er single httei 
thiU ia clothed with the dignity of a word. 
We sometimes exclaim 01 either wh«Ti io 
pain, or aCfbcted with sudden sur(Mise{ 
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but what are the poyerty-stricken signifi- 
cations of the letter O, even w)ien inflated 
into a wotd, when compared to those of I 
by itself If 

When it is considered how universally 
mankind allow this letter to take the lead 
of all others, both in writing and speaking, 
one almost wonders why it was not made a 
little bigger than the rest. It is unques- 
tionably the proudest letter of tlie alphabet, 
and no marvel that it should be so, while 
we all treat the coxcomb with such defer- 
ence and respect. 

When an author takes up his pen, his 
dear darling, J by itself J, is directly in- 
troduced to the reader. '< I have long 
thought such a work wanted : '' '* J felt 
determined to supply the deficiency : '' 
'* / trust tliat J have done my part in in- 
troducing this volume to the public.'* 
And when a speaker rises to address an 
assembly, it is very often I by itself /, 
from b^g^nning to end. '' I did thus : *' 
'* / agreed to that, and J felt resolved to 
pre«<^ the other? 

It is not in the alphabet only, and 
printed bo<dU| and public and private 
speeches, that J by itself J is to be 
found. No, it is to be seen living and 
moving in all ranks and stations of life, 
from the monarch to die ipountebank. 

It is an every day error, when speaking 
or thinking of vanity and pride, for us to 
look towards the great folks of the earth, as 
though pride and vanity had taken up their 
abode with them alone, while, in £au:t, they 
dwell with the low as well as with the 
high, and sometimes puff up the heart of 
a cobbler as much as that of a king. 

A writer, I have said, is almost always an 
/ by itself /. He plumes himself on giving 
information to bis readers, and imagines that 
he has outdone those who have written on the 
same subject. Then when his book comes 
out, with what vanity does he regard it I 
He persuades himself that it will be very 
popular, and that hundreds, and perhaps 
thousands, will admire the taste and the 
talent that the author has displayed. 

Oftentimes, too, the reader is as much 
an J by itself J, as the writer, for he sits 
in judgment on the book, points out its 
manifold defects, suggests numberless im- 
provements, and thinks how much better 
the work would have been executed, had 
he taken the pen in hand, or benefited the 
writer with his valuable observations. 

It was but yesterday, that I stopped to 
exchange a word with some bricklayers 
who were building a wall near some large 
JiCHAses. In a short time a good-looking. 



broad-shouldered nmn, whose bones wen 
well covered with fles^h, and whose flesh 
was well covered with a good suit of 
clothes, came up, and gave directions to 
the workmen. There was an elevadon of 
the ejre, and a consciousness of power, 
visibly stereotyped in his features. He 
pointed with his cane as he spoke, and 
raised his voice as one having authority; 
as one whose word was law, and wIiok 
law was no more to be disputed than that 
of the Medes and Persians. Old Hum- 
phrey saw at a glance, that he was an / by 
Itself J, and found, on inquiry, that he 
was the wealthy landlord of all the houses 
around. 

It was not more than half an hour after, 
that I met a thin stripling of a young fellow, 
whom I knew to be a draper's apprentke^he 
had a ring on his fing^, a chain across his 
breast, and a sparkling pm stuck in his 
bosom. The way in which he walked, 
with his hat a little cm one side, amused 
me ; for the springing up of his heel, and 
the lifting up of bus elbow, told me tfatt, 
whatever he might be in the opinion of 
others, he was an / by itself J in his own. 

There is a neighbour of mine who is the 
leader of a concert, and I am told that 
when he presides, he has an air of as much 
importance as though the wel&re of the 
four quarters of the world depended solely 
on the sounds that he produces firom his 
fiddle- strings. Next door to him lives one 
skUIed in the mathematics, who utterly 
despises the musician, and laments that a 
man having a head on his shoulders should 
be content with fiddling his way through 
the world. Nothing like mathematical 
knowledge in his estimation. I ovarheard 
him the other day say to a friend of his, 
''Some people take our neighbour Old 
Humphrey to be a wise man ; but, poor crea- 
ture, he knows no more of mathematics 
than I do of astrology .'' The musician 
undervalues the mathematician in his turn, 
and says, ^' If there be a proof of a man*s 
being a simpleton, it is when he has no ear 
for music ; but when he bothers his brains 
in useless calculations, there is no hope for 
him.*' Each of these is an J by itself J. 

Vanity assumes strange shapes aixl wears 
strange disguises, but is pretty sure to ma- 
nifest itself at last. It is bad enough to 
see any man in any place influenced by it; 
but there is one place where the shadow <tf 
it should never appear. An / by itself I 
in the pulpit is terrible. When a ministsr 
forgets God and remembers himself; when 
he indulges in exhibitions of his own talents, 
playing his brilliant parts befoie their eyes. 
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whose souls are hungering for the bread of 
life, it is sad indeed. Oh, the blessing of a 
simple-minded, faithful, and affectionate 
minister of the gospel 1 one who considers 
himself a round O, rather than an J by it- 
self I ; one who is mainly anxious to 
watch over and gain the souls of men, and 
willing to be nothing, that his heavenly 
Master may be all in all. 

In looking abroad, I sometimes fancy 
that there are many more / by itself J's 
than there are other letters among mankind, 
for vanity, more or less, at particular sea- 
sons, seems to lift up every head, and to 
puff up every heart. Some are vain al- 
ways, some generally, and others only oc- 
casionally ; but to find one person perfectly 
free from vanity and selfishness would be 
a hard day's work. 

If you wish to see an J by itself I in 
common life, you may soon have your de- 
sire. A girl is an / by itself I when her 
first waxen doll is given her ; a boy, when 
first put into buttoned clothes; an apprentice, 
the day he is out of his time ; a servant- 
girl, in her new bonnet and blue ribands ; 
and a churchwarden^ the first time he 
enters his great pew. 

I might give you a score more illustra- 
tions ; but, to tell you an honest truth, I 
hardly know a more confirmed I by itself 
J, than Old Humphrey. Oh, what pride 
and vanity, at times, gather round an old 
man's heart ! He is shrewd enough in ob- 
serving others' failings, but it costs him 
much to keep under his own ; he values 
himself on the very wisdom he has gained 
from others, and feels proud even of his 
humility, when acknowledging his own in- 
firmities. Surely it becomes him, if it be- 
comes any man on earth, to exercise charity 
and forbearance ! 

To gaze with pity on the throng 

To failings somewhat blind ; 
To praise the right, forgive the wrong. 

And feel for all mankind. 



CONTENTMENT. 

Every one must perceive, that an almost 
universal discontent with their condition 
pervades mankind. Every one is anxious to 
change his own state for another, in which 
he imagines he shall be more happy. Reli- 
gion reverses this disorder of the miiid, which 
springs from the corruption of our nature : 
it shows us our unworthiness on account of 
sin ; and while it produces content with the 
place we are in, it makes us dissatisfied 
with ourselves ; so that the state and exter- 
nal condition in which we are found, will 



have very little influence upon the mind. 
The man of the world is reconciled to hif 
sins, and not to his state. The man of 
piety is in. hostility to his sins, and recon- 
ciled to his state. The men of the world 
are always changing their state, and ima- 
gining a happiness which continually flies 
from them. It is the same in every period 
of life. In youth, the objects of the world 
not being tried, diey think themselves at 
liberty to take excursions af^er happiness, 
and place it in the gratification ol their 
passions. Weary of these, they become 
men, and affect a grave and dignified 
course : tliey then pursue riches, and as- 
pire after grandeur and consequence, but 
soon find Uiat these have their cares and 
anxieties. When they become old, they 
look with equal contempt upon both pe- 
riods ; for both appear to them like a con- 
fused dream, that leaves nothing but a 
succession of images which have lost their 
charms. But piety will produce satis&o- 
tion with our condition, and prevent the 
indulgence of the passions. In ^ct, in 
every way and at all periods, it will pre- 
serve them ; in youth, m manhood, and in 
advanced age. It will teach men Uiat they 
have one solid good to obtain, and that 
time is short for obtaining it. Dejecdon 
and gloom can have no place in that man 
who, having spent his life in servhsg God, 
looks forward ''to glory ,honour, and immor- 
tality;" for he "runs without being weary, 
and walks without being faint.'' He has 
exchanged the vigour of youth for the full 
growth of the christian, and is ready to say 
with the apostle, " I have fought a ffood 
fight, I have finished my course, I nave 
kept the faith : henceforth there is laid up 
for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me in 
that day."— iJoiCT-/ HaU, 



THE DOCTRINE OP ATONEMENT. 

If the doctrine of atonement by the cross 
of Christ be a divine truth, it constitutes die 
very substance of the gospel, and conse- 
quenUy is essential to it. The doctrine of 
the cross Is represented in the New Te3ta.- 
ment as the grand peculiarity and the prin* 
cipal glory of Christianity. It occupies a 
large proportion among the doctrines of 
scripture, and is expressed in a vast va- 
riety of language. Christ " was delivered 
for our offences, wounded for our transgres- 
sions, bnused for our iniquities ;" ** He 
died fear our sins," &c. In fine, the 
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i llQctriiie of the cross is the central point in 
ivhich all the Imes of evangelical truOi meet, 
and are united. What the sun is to the 
system of nature, that the doctrine of the 
cross is to the system of the gospel ; it is the 
life of it. The revolving planets might as 
well exist and keep their course without 
the attracting influence of the one, as a 
gospel be exhibited worthy of the name that 
should leave out the other. — Fuller. 



THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 

If you were standing on the margin of 
a great river, and saw a multitude of per^ 
sons, in a vessel over which they had no 
management, floatmg rapidly down the 
stream, towards a cataract, so near that 
they were already within sight and hearing 
of persons before them, trembling, fainting, 
shrieking, when they were brought to the 
brink, and then sinking and disappearing 
amidst the foam and roar of the waters ; if 
you saw, that notwithstanding the appalling 
condition, they bad given themselves up to 
amusement, and merriment, and indul- 
gence ; or that they were intent in making 
observations on the objects that were 
swiftly passing in review before them in 
their course; or that they were engaged in 
contentions and competitions about pre- 
cedence and distinction, or about the pos- 
session of rich dresses, or conspicuous 
places in the vessel, while the rapid tide 
was sweeping them along to the dark 
yawning gulf already in their view ; what 
could you say of them, but that they were 
mad or intoxicated ? If, indeed, there was 
no possibility of escape for them, you 
might suppose that, in their desperation, 
they were merely endeavouring to divert 
their thoughts from a fate which they saw 
to be inevitable. But if you saw some 
reasonable prospect of deliverance held out 
to them, men from the shore offering to as- 
sist them, boats launched, ropes conveyed 
to them, and yet that diey disregarded 
every signal, every viraming, every cry of 
entreaty, and continued. intent on their re- 
velry, or their vain pursuits, till they came 
to the brink, — when they, too, immediately 
began to tremble and &int, and shriek, and 
bewail their folly, like those that had gone 
before them, and then plunged into the 
abyss, and disappeared for ever ; you could 
not account for so strange an exhibition of 
human nature, but by supposing they were 
under the power of some awful infatuation 
^some diabolical witchery— some species 
of insanity that deprived them of the com- 



mon nnderstandmg asd the commoo ki- 
ings of men. Now suc^ is the exfaibiiioi 
which the great mass of mankind, who art 
rapidly carried in succession down tiw 
stream of time, towards a dark unknomi 
eternity, present to those whose eyes sr 
opened to discover things as they are; aid 
such precisely is the cause to which Ae 
scripture ascribes their portentous, fbi^ 
boding insensibility : it declares that tb^ 
are under the influence of strong deluskn; 
that a fatal in&tuation has been thnmi 
over their understandings by a malignaBt 
spirit; that 'Mhe god of this world hn 
blinded their minds, lest the glorious gospd 
of Christ, who is the image of God^ sbooM 
shine unto them.'' — CarBe, 



BOTANY.— No. XXV. 
GRAMINEJE, THE GRASSES. 

The gnimines, or grasses, compose one 
of the most natural smd useful tribe or 6- 
mily that is to be found Within the compisi 
of file vegetable creation ; since the wifeat, 
which yields the *< stafTof life,'' the oats, that 
furnish the most suitable provender fbr the 
horse, and the barley, which bj the pro- 
cesses of art affords at once the roost agree- 
able and substantial beverage, all belo^ to 
the natural order of the grasses. Also the 
various sorts of grass which flourish in our 
meadows,yielding the most wholesmne pas- 
turage for our cattle in summer, and a 
goodly super-abundance for a store in win- 
ter. We will not, however, insist any fur- 
ther upon the utility of objects so exten- 
sively applied and understood, but proceed 
to adduce some of those peculiar circum- 
stances which distinguish this family from 
all the rest. We may begin with the stem, 
which is hollow, but divided by knots, 
conspicuous on the outside, and is hence, 
for distinction sake, called a culm. Whilst 
the stems of other plants are variously 
branched, we find the culm single, till, in 
some instances, it parts to produce a clus- 
ter of flowers. In the leaves, we find a 
singularity in the length of them, when 
compared with their breadth ; and we are 
so accustomed to look for a narrow leaf, 
that were we shown a strange plants which 
in flowers coincided with the grasses, but 
producing leaves not more thui twice as 
long as they were broad, we should be in- 
clined to look upon it as a great deviation 
from the general rule. The flowers^ we 
observe, are composed of concave valves, 
applied one over the other. When four of 
these valves appertain to a single seed, die 
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lower pair are called the calyx, and the 
upper the corolla. 

In some grasses, every particular seed is 
accompanied by a calyx and corolla, a», for 
example, the canary grass, distinguished by 
the prettiness of its compact head of flowers, 
or in Timothy grass, {phleuniy) remarkable 
for its long spike of flowers, which may be 
likened to the tail of a cat. The latter is fre- 
quent upon the grassy wastes, which form an 
edging to some of our roads. The round 
long tapering flower will indicate it, where- 
ever, during the sultry months of summer, 
k may be seen. 

As another example of a grass in which 
each several seed is accompanied by four 
minute leaves or valves, we may next refer 
to the cock*s-foot grass, which may be 
found in almost every place where grass 
grows. The form of the flower was thought 
by our forefathers to bear some resemblance 
to the foot of the cock, and by this similar- 
ity it may be distinguished from the rest. 
If, therefore, one of our friends should find 
a grass which imagination likens to the foot 
of some animal, while the separate parts 
resemble the balls upon the foot of the dog 
or a cat, he need entertain very little doubt 
about its identity with the dactyht glome^ 
rata, or rough cock's-foot. The essential 
character of dactylis consists in one of the 
outer pair of leaves, or calyx belonging to 
each seed, being larger than the other. 

Another example under this head is ex- 
tremely common, which is the common 
bent, {agrosHs vulgaris;) the flowers of 
which, from their dark impurpled colour in 
some places, communicate the name of 
black bent (flower) to this grass. It is very 
abundant in every pasture, and may most 
frequently be seen shooting its clusters at 
the top of a stem, about ten inches or a 
foot long, by the sides of ditches, especially 
in places where the cattle are prevented 
from cropping it ofi; The short descrip- 
tions which we have given will assist the 
inquirer in detecting and distinguishing 
it from the others. The interest which 
every one feels in the soft verdure of a 
grassy plot of ground, or knoll, might 
fairly stimulate the most indifferent to a 
desire of knowing somethinff more than 
that certain plants are called grasses, 
without being in the least degree aware 
of those instructive characters, which the 
Creator has thought fit to impress upon 
each one of them. There is something 
delightfully refreshing in the appearance 
of a grassy champaign : some of the most 
sublime scenes the writer was ever privi- 
leged to behold,8eeiiled to want something, 



because the eye, afler turning from one 
developeraeut of beauty and grandeor to 
another, sought at last to rest itself jopoa 
some grassy plot of ground, but sought in 
vain. 

We have now referred to an example 
or two, in which each seed b accompanied 
by two pairs of minute leaves, called the 
calyx and the corolla; we may next refer 
to an instance which, in each of the lower 
pair, called the caljrx, contains two of the 
pairs which bear one seed in each } hence 
if we call the latter pairs with the parts 
they contain the florets, each calyx wiU 
in this case contain two florets. When 
we enter the opening glades of some 
wood, the eye is often attracted by lai^ge 
tufts of grass, which give rise to a bundle 
of tall flowering stems, that are remarkable 
for the purple colour and the extreme 
fineness of the branches by which the 
silken flowers are borne. So conspicuous 
an object does this grass offer in some of 
our sheltering woods, that we can scarcely 
imagine a person to pass it without sav- 
ing, '* I wonder what this grass is called f** 
This is the turfy hair grass, (aim ccetpp' 
tota,^ and a handful fresh gathered ot it 
would be no uncomely ornament for a 
cottager*s mantel-piece after she had put 
the floor and the furniture in a cleanly 
preparation for the sabbath rest In low 
meadows and in verdant nooks, where the 
water stagnates during the greater part of 
the year, we generally find tufts of a deep 
green and rank growing grass, with tall 
stems, bearing large clusters of delicate 
flowers : this is known by the name of the 
water hair-grass (aira aquatica.) The 
leaves are thick and curiously plaited 
lengthwise, and by their length and nuiiH 
ber, in a single tuft, will not fail to inter- 
est the attention of one who occasionally 
enlivens a walk of duty or exercise by 
casting his eyes along the sides of the 
pathway. 

In the last of those three divisions into 
which botanists, for the convenience of 
the student, usually distribute the grasses, 
a single pair of calyx leaves contains se- 
veral florets. A very pretty example of 
this kind may be found in all the months 
of summer, on the margin of every stream 
of water. This is the floating sweet-grass, 
the leaves of which are borne upon the 
surface of the running stream in its down* 
ward course. Connected with these float- 
ing leaves are many stems, which bear 
several small tapering spikes, or ears. 
The leaves of the calyx and corolla are 
neatly marked with tines. But the 
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prettiest object ii the delicate branching 
of down (the stigmas) which crown the 
seed. Thej form a proper subject for 
microscopic entertainment, and have this 
advantage, that the grass may be met with 
by the sides of every piece of water, great 
or small, for three or four months of the 
year. 

The very first grass which makes its ap- 
pearance upon a bare plot of earth b an- 
other example of a pair of calyx leaves, 
containing several florets. It is the annual 
meadow-grass, (/xMi annua,) of which the 
stems or bents are in flower for nearly 
half a year. It grows at the foot of every 
wall, and augments the labour of keeping 
a pavement clean, by springing up with a 
pertinacious growth between its stones 
and pebbles. 

Or this division the wheat, (triticum,) 
the o^t, (avena,) and the barley, (hoT' 
deum,) afford examples. Those small yel- 
low points which beautify an ear of wheat, 
when in " flower,'* are the anthers, or the 
tops of the stamens, of which there are 
three, with a uniformity of occurrence 
that has very few exceptions. Nor is this 
instance of uniformity more complete than 
another, which consists in the unvarying 
existence of two threads at the top of 
every seed : these, called the styles, 
are pretty objects when viewed with an 
assisted eye, and sometimes of peculiar 
elegance, as in the floating sweet-grass 
mentioned above. 

By way of sweetening the dryness of 
botanical detail, we will conclude by citing 
two examples, which are not less conspi- 
cuous for their beauty, than for the grate- 
ful food which they yield.^ The first of 
these is the sugar-cane*, (saccharum,) 
which, under favourable circumstances, 
rises to more than twenty feet in height. 
The top of this loftv stem is surmounted 
by a large bunch of'^ deep purple flowers, 
while each seed is surrounded by a circlet 
of silky down, which is beautifully con- 
trasted with the impuipled exterior. But 
we hope to find anotner opportunity of 
illustrating the history of this important 
grass. The other is the rice, (oryza,) 
which holds the same rank among the 
necessaries of life in Hindoostan and 
China that wheat does in England. The 
habits of these precious vegetables are 
very different; a dry summer is generally 
followed by a harvest abundant in the 
quality and quantity of wheat, whereas a 
dry season destroys the crops of rice, 
nnce it grows in enclosures covered with 
water, which is confined by causeways or 



tdrraces of rused earth, for purposesof i 
copious irrigation. Hence tne methods of 
the farm^r'of wheat and the cultivator of 
rice are of an opposite character; the 
former, when the land is moist, takes cae 
to guide the deep-dug drain to some con* 
venient dyke or ditch, to drjr the humid 
soil; the latter is not less solicitous to stop 
the career of the running stream, and to 
turn its fertilizing waters upon the riee 
crop. The writer, when in Loo-choc, of 
the coast of Chba, saw fields tilled in thii 
manner, which, from the neatness of tiie 
surrounding terraces, presented a voj 
beautiful appearance. 



COALS. 

Mr. Brande has made some interesting 
observations on this sulyject, which are re- 
plete with good sense. He says, ^ When, 
indeed, we reflect upon the vast importanoe 
of this species of fuel in a country depend- 
ent, not merely for its prosperity, but ereo 
for its very existence,upon its manufisictures, 
and consequent commerce; when we re- 
member its enormous and increasing oon- 
sumption ; when we consider that the me> 
tropolis alone swallows up annually con- 
siderably more than a million of chaldrons, 
exclusively from the Tyne and Wear dis- 
tricts, it might appear that the apprehen- 
sions of some worthy persons upon this 
score were not altogether without founda- 
tion. It is, however, admitted on the other 
hand, that the Newcastle mines only are 
capable of continuing their supply for 
another thousand years ; and, if this refleo* 
tion be insufficient, they may console tbon- 
selves with the knowledge, that there are 
many other districts which have only been, 
as it were, begun upon, and probably nu- 
merous deposits of which we are as yet 
ignorant, but which will be searched for 
and found when wanted. Besides which, 
it may, I think, be calculated, that, of eveiy 
chaldron of coals consumed in our ordinary 
fires, about one-eighth part is lost in the 
character of soot, smoke, and other unburat 
matters ; that in London only, upwards of 
one hundred thousand chaldrons of coals 
are thus dissipated and unprofitably applied, 
to the contamination of our atmosphere, 
which smoke, by improved methods of 
combustion, or burning, might be turned to 
profitable account.'^* . The waste of coals 
at the pit*s mouth may also be stated at 
one-sixth of the quantity sold, and that 
left in the mines at one-third. 

• OtttlinM of GtoLoof, 1829« 
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CIRCUMSTANCES ATTENBING THE DEATH 

OF CHRIST. 

There was a remarkable fulfilment of 
the prophecies and types in our Sa- 
viour's death, and the very individual 
circumstances that attended it; and all 
to confirm our faith, that this was indeed 
the Messiah, and that he was thus deli- 
vered over to death by the most certain 
and predeterminate counsel of God. 
The time of his death, so exactly pre- 
dicted by Daniel, chap. ix. 25, 26 : the 
parallel circumstances with the paschal 
lamb, in the nature of him, a Lamb with- 
out spot, Exod. xii. 5 ; Isa. liii. 7 : in the 
time of his delivery over to death, at 
the feast of the passover, and the very 
evening wherein the passover was to be 
eaten ; and in the manner of his oblation, 
not a bone to be broken, Exod. xii. 46. 
Again, the manner of his death, by 
piercing his hands and his feet, Psa. 
xxii. 16 : the very words used by him, 
Psa. xxii. 1, Matt, xxvii. 46 : the words 
used of him. Psalm xxii. 8, Matthew 
xxvii. 43 : the crucifying of him be- 
tween malefactors, Isaian liii. 12 : the 
whippings, Isaiah liii. 5 : the dividing of 
his garments, and casting lots upon his 
vesture, Psa. xxii. 18: the thirst of 
our Saviour upon the cross, and the 
giving him vinegar and gall, Psa. Ixix. 
21. A strange and miraculous concus- 
sion of nature, giving testimony to the 
wonderful and unheard of dissolution of 
our Saviour's body and soul; darkness 
from the sixth hour until the ninth hour. 
It is observable, that in the night wherein 
he was born, by a miraculous light, the 
night became as day, Luke ii. 9 ; but at 
his death, a miraculous darkness turned 
the day into night, for three hours. 
Matt, xxvii. 45. At his birth a new star 
was created to be the lamp and guide 
unto the place of his birth. Matt. ii. 9 ; 
but at his death the sun in the firmament 
was masked with darkness, and yielded 
not his light while the Lord of Life was 
passing into the vale of death. 

Again, another prodigy that accom- 
panied the death of Christ, was an earth- 
quake, that rent the rocks, and opened 
the graves, and struck amazement and 
conviction into the centurion that was 
watching him, Matthew xxvii. 51 — 54. 
When our Saviour was entering into 
the earth by death, the earth trembled, 
and so it did when he was coming out 
of it by his resurrection, Matt, xxviii. 2. 
Again, the graves were opened, and the 



dead bodies of the saints arose. Matt, xxvii,. 
52. As the touch of the bones of Elisha 
caused a kind of resurrection, 2 Kings xiii. 
2 1 , so our Saviour's body, new fallen to the 
earth, did give a kind of particular resur- 
rection to the saints' bodies, to testify 
that by his death he had healed the 
deadliness of the grave, and that the sa- 
tisfaction of sin was accomplished, when 
death, the wages of sin, was thus con- 
quered.— 5<r Sf, Hale, 



VICISSITUDES. 

Those vicissitudes which are brought 
about by God's providence are undoubt- 
edly real blessings; thus St. Paul could 
say, " I have learned, in whatsoever state 
I am, therewith to be content. I know 
both how to be abased, and I know how to 
abound ; every where and in all things I 
am instructed both to be full and to be 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer n^.'' 
But this happy frame of mind, cannot be 
possessed by tliose whose greediness of 
worldly gain, or unsettled dispositions, 
plunge tliem into continual difficulties. 

William Elliot, a common b^gar, aged 
ninety-seven, died in a garret in Old-street, 
London. In the early part of his life he 
was an eminent distiller, but having &iled| 
he went to sea and was taken by pirates, 
from whom he escaped to an uninhabited 
bland, where he lived solitary, for the 
space of five years, depending for subsistence 
on the fowls he found there. He then, 
after a series of adventures, got back to his 
native countiy, and became a strolling 
player. Too unsetded to remain in any 
one calling long, he afterwards kept a lot* 
tery-office, and thcaa entered on the profes- 
sion of a quack-dbctor. A sober turn of 
mind would have been more valuable to 
him than all his contrivances to get a living. 
He became a horse-dealer, and acquired 
ten thousand pounds in the lottery; but 
money is of little value to those who are 
given to dissipation; he became extrava- 
g|antly addicted to the vice of gaming, aod 
reduced himself to such extreme mdigence, 
that being arrested for debt, he was thrown 
into the Fleet prison, and remained there 
many years. The time that is spent in 
captivity, under any circumstances, must 
hang heavy enough, but the burden of self- 
reproach adds greatly to the load. Libe- 
rated from prison by the Insolvent Act, he 
worked as a porter for his living, until his 
strength failed him, when he commenced 
the ^ling of a conunon beggar, and in 
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thBt^tuatioR,*ccatdiiigtohi«oini account, having reached the limit of Ua ■radm 

rl the happiest period of hi* ermiful journey, [uiued backward on hii mubI 

Had thii man, abundantly supplied inth. The icorjuou ma the terrible W 

u he wai with the meaog of uMfulneu, btoger of the buraiuif aad priicDOM 

ItTed a lober, righteous, and godly life, luw irinda ; and the balance marked tbe u- 

nuny trials might he hare spared hi« own nual equinox, when the daj and night 

heart, and how much happinen might he are of an equal length, retembfipa' the 



have communicated lo the hearts of others, 
SUPERSTITION Or AKCIEMT AJaASIANS. 

Tub pfwan Arabs were ^ossl^ idola- 
trous. Tnmigh HESuiniog a Tariety of 
forms, the eMential basis ol their religion 
was sabaism, or itar-wonhip, — the pri- 
mitive ■upeistition of most oriental na- 
tions. Tne number and beauty of the 
heavenlr luminaries, — the silent regu- 
larity of their morions, — the sun rejoicing 
to run his Tace,~and the moon nalking 
in brightness, — were alt calculated to im- 
press the vulgar mind with the idea of a 
superintending and eternal Power. From 



equilibrium of that iustrument. 

the nrigm and the coiruption of stdhi 

It was the belief that the stars wm 
the dispensers of weather, which led ts 
the idea of their being inhabited by aogel^ 
or intelligences of an intermediate ii- 
tnre between man and the Sapreme Bong; 
hence the Arab* paid them Divine ho> 
nours, because of the allied benefits 
they procured throu^ tbeir intercesaioa. 
— Aiulrew CriekUm. 



lievring them as the visible types of _ 
Divinity, man, in the simple iutancy of "^ 
his reason, believed them to be endowed """^ ' ."" 
revelations. 



CHRIST, THS SUH OF XPB SCRIPTDRn 
The knowledge of Jesua Clirijt is the 

"mo 



and konel of bU ilw sc , 
and centre of all Diviat 
with instincts like hu own; animated re^law""*: The ceienioiuni law is M of 
with hi. understanding, and subject to his ^hnit, and aU the go^l « fiiU of Christ! 
passions ™ bfessed Imes of both Testaments msct 

But when to this childish error was >^}'^' .""d how they both harmoniu 
added the general persuawon of tbeir real '^ "T^"? eoncoMt m Jeans Christ, is 
or imaginsry influence over the produc- ^^ ''^ '"'I* "^ 4"' «<*'^'" eP"*"" •» 
tions cf the earth and the fortune of its ^, Hebrews, to discover ; for we wj 
inhabitanU, the transition from curiosity <«" ^^ «P;*^« ^ harmony ot both T^ 
■ • ■ IS natural and easy. WhM *>"°^''- ^h^ ^» the unspeakable 
I 'I ■• ' eicelleDcy of this doctnoe; the knowledge 

whereof must needs, Iherefore, he a k^ 
lo unlock ttie greatest part of tW sacred 
scriptures. ¥m it is iu the ur>denlanding 
of scripture, much as it it in the know- 
ledge men ha?e in logic and philosophy : i. 
scholar once come to understand the 



the husbandman observed the growth of 
feeds and plants to mainlun a constant 
and invariable sympathy with the pheno- 
mena of the heavens, and vegetation flou- 
rishing or disappearing with the rising 
and setting of certain pTanet*, or the same 
gronp of stars; and when the sbepberd 
remarked the increase ,'■-'-•' ' 

the genial moisture that enriched his pas- 
tures, barmonizing with the periodical re- 
turn of the celestial bodies, they learfied, 
as it were mechanically, tu associate in 
their minds the operations of the one 
with the constant recurrence of the other; 
and even applied to the heavenly hosts 
the very names of the terrestrial ol^ects 
to which th^y seemed linked hy some 
mysterious affinity. The bull and the ox 
were the stars that indicated the sea- 
son for ploughing and preparing the soil. 



of hb flockl and foundation rainciple, upon which, as upon 
; enriched his pas- '« hinge, the ccmlroversy turns, the iru* 
knowledge of that principle will cany 
him through tha whole ccatrovosy, an4 
fiimish him witli a solution to eveiy argu- 
ment. Even so th« ri^t knowledge o{ 
Jesus Christ, like a clue, leads tbrou^ tha 
whole labyiinih of the scnpture*. — FUnieL 



ij the' lamb, and'lbe goa^ were the ^^ 

signs under which these valuable animals 

brought forth their young. The lion and jobn dav]& 
the dog were venerated for the same 
iSause ; the group of the crab measured 
the boundary of the tropic, when the sun. 



TatiE Khowlepce. — Hble knowlec^ 
fMched in by prayer, and watered w^ 
ith meditation, niake* the mind humble 
— Berridge. 
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Vebv few of our cmrotc; rEaden are unac- 
quainted with aotne of die segi vUch in | 



copious abundance fringe the banks and 
sSalluw edges of our streams. These plants 
select the same situations as the rush, nnd 
are often fbimd growing in company with 
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the bulrush, but, from the number and 
variety of species, by far more abundantly ; 
there being scarcely a ditch or pool, if the 
surrounding soil has not been disturbed 
for some years, which does not furnish an 
example of the seg {carex,) They resem- 
ble the grasses in their appearance, as they 
have long grassy leaves, though the stem is 
more frequently three-cornered instead of 
being round. The flowers consist of seve- 
ral small spikes at the top of the stem. 
These spikes are generally of a brownish 
colour, and present a dry and parched ap- 
pearance. A tuft of some kind of seg is 
often seen by the humid sides of a shady 
road, and may be recognised by its exter- 
nal resemblance to the grasses, but is ge- 
nerally of a stouter texture, in respect to 
the leaves, and with a stem that is flat- 
tened into three comers, instead of a well- 
turned roundness, as in that family. The 
larger kinds of seg used to be braided into 
collars for horses, to supply the place of 
those prepared with more cost and care by 
the harness-maker. Besides, a collar of 
seg was formerly no uncommon assistant 
for youthful novices in the art of swim- 
ming, though now superseded by the bark 
of the cork tree. The student would do 
well to compare the flowers of any species 
of seg with those of some grass. In the 
grasses we find each seed in tlie centre of 
a distinct flower, which is composed of at 
least two minute leaflets, in many instances 
with^four, and may be separated from the 
rest, with its stamens, styles, and seed, as a 
little whole. But in the segs, each seed or 
seed-vessel is accompanied byk single scale, 
bearing three stamens in its bosom, fig. a. 
These scales have, as before noticed, a dry 
and parched appearance ; but as they are 
ranged upon the spike sometimes in a man- 
ner peculiarly neat and elegant, they are 
not destitute of their appropriate beauty. 
The comparatively less complete uature of 
their conformation, however, induces the 
classifier of vegetable objects to place this 
family at a point lower in the scale of per- 
fection than that assigned to the grasses. 
It is necessary to remark in this place, that 
in the segs, the flowers in one spike often pro- 
duce seeds without stamens, while the flowers 
in another spike produce stamens without 
seeds ; they are, for this reason, divided 
into fertile and barren. In some instances 
the barren and fertile flowers are borne 
upon different parts of the same spike. 
These variations, in respect of the flowers, 
afford help in discriminating the species, 
which amount in tliis country to upwards 
of fifty, and which; from their mutual re- 



semblance, are not easily distingaisJKd 
from one another, even by the expenenoed 
botanist : we referred for examples of tkit 
family to the segs, because they^are em; 
where to be met with. We may next allude 
to the bulrush, whicb, if it is less ooo- 
mon, since it is confined to marshy groaodi, 
is much more ^miliar in story, as our em 
are no strangers to its report, though oareya 
may be with its outward form and bor- 
ing. The stem, unlike many of its leii- I 
tives, is round, and bears at its top a tnii 
of small oval spikes. The essential cfat- 
racter of the buhrush consists in the scaks 
being placed all round the spike, like the 
tiles upon the roof of a building. We may 
take this occasion of guarding the reader 
against a mistake which the writers of 
Scripture botany sometimes fall into, vbo 
treat the rush and the bulrush as if they 
belonged to the same genus. If, however, 
the flowers of the buJrush (scirpus locus- 
iris) be compared with those of the com- 
mon hard rush, (Juncus conglomeraUul) 
which the country women cut ip in mea- 
dows for brooms, a very obvious difier- 
ence will present itself, even to one unini- 
tiated in these studies. The land of Jadea 
is so lamentably defaced and altered since 
the reign of Ilezekiah, that it would not 
be easy to say with certainty what plant is 
referred to in Isaiah Iviii. 5, or in Job viii. 
1 1 ; but of no plant could the question be 
asked with more propriety, *' Can the rush 
grow up without mire ?" than of our common 
bulrush ; since it is confined to those spots 
where the particles of the soil are reduced 
and mingled with water in the highest state 
of disintegration. 

Another specimen of this family is the 
cotton-grass, of which the figure at the 
beginning of this article is a representation. 

The white silky flakes which follow tiie 
flowers constitute so curious and remarkable 
an object, upon morassy heaths and swampy 
soils, that their appearance must at some 
time or other have interested the eye of 
every one that is in the habit of noting 
any remarkable botanical object he may see. 
While the flower is young, these silky 
threads form a ruff round the base of the 
seed, fig. c, and thus constitute the essential 
and distinguishing featureof the eriophorum. 
These silky fibres, so pleasing to the eye, 
are available to no useful purpose ; but, 
by adhering to moving objects, serve to 
convey the seeds to distant places, like the 
down of thistles, and thus subserve the in- 
terest of propagation. This family {ctfpc^ 
roidea) takes its name from cyperus, or 
rush-grass, which is rendered a matter of 
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interest to us, by embracing the papyrus, 
Cci/pems papyruSy) of which the Egyptians 
constructed their skiffs or small vessels, 
and from the pulp of which their paper 
was manufactured. Some ancient manu- 
scripts written upon this are still preserved. 
Some species of this are natives of this 
country, and may be recognised by the 
passing neatness of the spikes, which are 
flattened, and have a single row of nicely- 
finished scales on each side. Some species 
of this genus are singular, in having roots 
which bear little protuberances, that have 
an aromatic flavour, and are very sto- 
machic. A species that grows in the 
Sandwich isles produces a root which is 
powerfully odoriferous. A cloth scented 
virith this root, which a native servant gave 
to the writer of this article, yielded a scent 
so oppressive, that he could not sleep in 
the same room with it. This tribe, which 
so nearly resembles the grasses, bears not 
the slightest proportion to them in useful- I 
iiess. There does not appear the slightest 
shade of comparison. The fact seems to 
set forth the sovereignty of God, who is 
not bound, by human reasonings about^ 
analogy, to bestow or withhold good, but 
dispenses it in the kingdom of nature, as 
well as in the kingdom of grace, after the 
counsel of his own will. Fig. 6, in the en- 
graving, style with three stigmas. 

RAGLAND CASTLE. 

An interesting picture of the magnificent 
hospitalities of the seventeenth century, is 
preserved in "A List of the Household 
Method of Living at Ragland Castle, by 
the Earl of Worcester, in the reign of 
Charles i., 1641.'* From this document 
we learn, that at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon the casde gates were shut, and the 
tables laid ; two in the dining-room, three 
in the hall, one for the chaplains, and two 
in the housekeeper's room, for the ladies' 
women. 

The earl entered the dining-room, at- 
tended by his gentlemen. As soon as he 
was seated, the steward of the house retired. 
The comptroller attended with his staff, as 
did the sewer,* the daily waiters, and many 
gentlemen's sons, with estates from two 
hundred to seven hundred pounds a year, 
who were bred up in the castle, and my 
lady's gentlemen of the chamber. 

♦ The sewer was an officer who, at a feast, set on 
and removed dishes, which the inferior servants 
brought in. It was the business also of the sewer 
to bring water for the hands of guests: hence 
he carried a towel, as a mark of his office. In our 
time, the sewer's office is superseded by the use of 
finger-glasses. 



At the first table sat the noble family, 
and such of the nobility as came there. 

At the second table, in the dining-room, 
sat knights and honourable gentlemen, 
attended by footmen. 

In the hall, at the first table, sat the 
steward, the comptroller, the secretary, 
the master of the horse, the master of the 
fish-ponds, my Lord Herbert's preceptor, 
with such gentlemen as came there under 
the degree of a knight, attended by footmen, 
and plentifully served with wine. 

At the second table in the hall, (served 
from my lord's table, and with other hot 
meats,) sat the sewer, with the gentlemen 
waiters and pages, to the number of twenty- 
four. 

At the third table in the hall, sat the 
clerk of the kitchen, with the yeomen offi- 
cers of the house, two grooms of the cham- 
ber, &c. 

The other officers of the household were, 
chief auditor, clerk of the accounts, pur- 
veyor of the castle, ushers of the hall, clo- 
set keeper, gentlemen of the chapel, keeper 
of the records, masters of the wardrobe, and 
the armoury, master grooms of the stable 
for the war horses, twelve ; master of the 
hounds; master falconer; porter, and his 
man ; two butchers, two keepers of the 
home park, two keepers of the red deer park; 
footmen, grooms, and other under-ser- 
vants, to the number of one hundred and 
fifty ; some of the footmen being brewers 
and bakers. 

Tlie out-officers of this princely estab- 
lishment were, the steward of Ragland ; 
the governor of Chepstow Castle, (in the 
vicinity;) the housekeeper of Worcester 
House, in London ; thirteen bailiffs ; two 
counsel for the bailiffs, and a solicitor. 



, INSECTS.— No. XLI. 
VISION. 

The eyes of insects include, as Kirby 
says, "a world of wonders." Unlike 
those of vertebrate animals, they are inca- 
pable of motion. And hence so various a 
provision is discoverable to prevent injury 
or inconvenience from this arrangement. 

Some are simple eyes. They vary as to 
number, from two to sixteen. Their colour 
in the many is black and shining, but in 
the bird-louse of the goose, they are quite 
white and transparent. In spiders they 
are often of a sapphorine colour, and clear* 
as crystal. In some instances they appear 
to consist of iris and pupil, which gives 
ihem a fierce glare, the centre of the eye 
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beinp; dark, and the circumference paler. 
In die celebrsited tarantula*, the pupil is 
transparent, and red ai a ruby; and the 
iris more opaque, paler, and nearly the 
colour of amber. When there are more 
than two, they vary in magnitude. In the 
enormous bira«ipider, (mi/gale avicularifn,) 
the four external eyes are larger than the 
four internal; but in other cases, the two or 
four internal are the largest. They vary 
also in shape ; not only as to the eyes of 
different insects, but as to the eyes of the 
same insect. In one spider, (mfgak oaU 
peiam,) for instance, the two smallest are 
round, and the rest oval ; and in the trap- 
door or mason spider, {mygale cementaiiay) 
the four small internal ones are round, and 
the large external ones oval ; while those 
that are circumscribed posteriorly with an 
impressed semicircle, are shaped like the 
moon when gibbous. 

The situation and arrangement of simple 
eyes are also various. In many they are 
imbedded, as usual, in the head ; but in a 
little scarlet mite, they stand on a small 
footostalk— apd why? Because otherwise 
the hairiness of this creature might have 
impeded its sight. In the phalangidae, 
the frontal eyes of the scorpion cease, and 
only a pair of dorsal ones are inserted 
vertically in the sides of a horn or tubercle, 
often itself standing upon an elevation, 
vrhich emerges from the back of the animal. 
And here is another admirable provision ; 
for if the eyes of these insects were not in 
a vertical and elevated position, their sight 
would be very limited ; but by means of 
this structure, they get a considerable range 
of surrounding objects, as well as of those 
above them. Sometimes the eyes are 
placed nearly in the segment of a circle ; 
sometimes in two straight lines ; at others 
in three lines, and at others in four. Again, 
in some instances they form a cross, or two 
triangles; in others, two squares ; in others, 
a smaller square included in a large one ; 
in others, a posterior square, and two anterior 
triangles; sometimes a square and two lines. 
Though generally separate from each other, 
in several cases two of the eyes touch ; and, 
in one instance, three coalesce into a tri- 
angle. But it would be endless to mention 
all the variations, as to arrangement, in the 
eyes of spiders. 

Conglomerate eyes, instead- of being dis«: 
persed, are collected into a body, so as, at 
first sight, to exhibit the appearance of a 
compound eye ; they are, however, not 
hexagonal, and are generally convex. In 
the common millepede (»Wt» ierrestm)1ke!re 
re twenty-eight eyes, placed in seven rows. 



and forming a triangle; the lowest ro^ eon- 
taining seven lenset, the next six, andio 
on, gradually losing one, till the lak teni 
nates in unity. 

Compound eyet are the moit Qanunan 
in hexapod insects, when arrived at thn 
perfect state ; in their larva ttate their c^ 
are usually simple. When seen under a 
microscope, they appear to oonsist of n 
infinite number of convex hexagooal pieoo. 
If the eye of any fly be examined with i 
good glass, it will be found traversed by 
numberless parallel lines, with othen equal- 
ly numerous cutting them at right anldest 
so as to form, apparently, myriads of little 
squares, with each a lens set in it. The 
same structure, though not so easily no^ 
obtains in the eyes of other insect/. Wbei 
the eye is separated and made clein, tbe 
hexagons are as clear as crystal. Reauvur 
fitted one eye to a lens, and could m 
through it well, but objects were greatly 
multiplied. The number of lenses in ao 
eye varies in different insects. Ilooke com- 
puted those in the eye of a bor9e-ftyto 
amount to nearly 7000; Leeuwenhoedi 
found more than 12,000 in that of adit- 
gon-fly ; and 17,325 have been counted in 
that of a butterfly. But, of all insecti, 
they seem to be the most numerous in the 
case of some beetles. The pictures of ob- 
jects, therefore, that are delineated on these 
lenses, must be millions of times less than 
those found on ^e human eye. Many 
insects still smaller have eyes, doubtless 
contrived to see objects thousands of times 
less than themselves; for such the small 
particles on which they feed must certainly 
be. 

When a facetted eye, such as that of a 
butterfly, is examined a little closely, it 
will be found to h^ve the appearance of a 
multiplying glass, the sides, or facettes, 
resembling a briiliant cut diamond. Puget 
adapted the eye of a flea (pulex ort- 
tans) in such a position, as to see objects 
through it; ^d nothing could exceed 
the singularity of the exhibition. " A 
soldier, who was seen thrpugh it, ap- 
peared like an army of pigmies; for 
while it multtplied, it also diminished the 
object; the arch of a bridge exhibited a 
spectacle more magQificent than human 
skill could perform ; and the flame of a 
candle seemed the illumination of thou- 
sands of lamps." Leeuwenhoeck, in the 
same manner, looked through the eye of a 
dragon-fly, (fibeUi^,) and viewed the stee- 
ple of a church, which was 290 feet high, 
and 7^0 feet from the place where be 
. stood. He could plainly see the rtMple» 
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though not apparently laiiger than the point 
of a fine needle. He also viewed a house 
in the same manner, and could discern the 
front, distinguish the doors and windows, 
and perceive whether they were open or 
shut. 

Swammerdam has given us so beautiful 
an account of the eye of the hive^-hee, (apit 
mellifica,) that our pages will be enriched 
by abstracting it. The outer coat {cornea) 
of abee's eye is sti£f,hard, flexible, and trans* 
parent, similar to a^ery thin plate of horn. 
It is not smooth, as in men and otheranimals, 
but has various and manifold divisions, 
which resemble globules or little spheres ; 
and hence Dr. Hooke and others supposed 
that the insect's eye was a congeries of 
innumerable little eyes, each agreeing in 
structure with the eyes of the larger ani- 
mals; but Swammerdam was unable to 
verify this. The divisions in the eye of the 
bee, indeed, are by no means globular, but 
rather six-sided, exactly like the closed 
cells of the comb, rising into a convex and 
globular sur&ce, as if it were vaulted. 
The woven cells of a hornet's nest still 
more accurately resemble the facetta^ of a 
bee's eye, having six sides, and being very 
beautifully surmounted by an arched web. 
The eye of the bee, and most other perfect 
insects, considered in this light, is really 
like a little net. Some curious persons, to 
whom Swammerdam showed these six- 
sided faeettes, were of opinion that, in the 
structures of the eyes, reasons might be 
found why bees make their comb-cells six- 
sided, because they exercise the sense of 
vision with six-sided eyes, " Behold,'' he 
exclaims, "how far we are led away by 
fictions, when, being ignorant of the found- 
ations of things, we follow our vain fancy 
as a guide ; for it would be as natural to 
say, we should build only round houses, 
because the pupil of our eyes is of that 
figure V^ 

The eyes of the bee, Swammerdam far- 
ther describes as very thickly covered with 
hair, serving, as he supposes, instead of 
eye-brows, or eye-lashes. In structure 
these hairs resemble bristles, being round, 
and tapering from the root to a fine point. 
They are very firmly fixed, piercing through 
the outer coat of the eye, as hairs do 
through the human skin. Their number is 
very considerable, and though less than the 
number of the fecettes, they appear so 
closely set as to constitute a thick forest of 
bristles, like so many fir-trees planted 
upon the eye. They are probably fixed to 
guard the eye against any thing falling oq 
or striking against it, to k^^p ^W the du^t; 



and, in case any of these annoyances should 
slip in, to assist the bees to throw it off, or 
brush it away the more easily, by a friction 
which bees perform with their feathered legs. 
Similar hairs are found in the facetted eyes 
of many other insects. 

Behind the Quter coat (cornea) of the 
bee's eye, there is an opaque substance 
like what is called the pamt {uvea) in the 
eyes of quadrupeds and man. In bees this 
is of a deep purple colour ; in other insects 
it is green ; in some, blue ; in some, black ; 
and, in others, it has a very beautiful mix- 
ture of various colours. 



SUNSET IN INDIA. 

Bishop Hbber, in his journal, says: — 
This evening we had a most beautiful 
sunset, the most remarkable recollected 
by any of the officers or passengers, and, 
I think, the most magnificent spectacle I 
ever saw. Besides the usual beautiful 
tints of crimson, flame-colour, &c., all 
whlich the clouds displayed, and which 
were strongly contrasted with the deep 
blue of the sea, and the lighter but 
equally beautiful blue of the sky, there 
were in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the sinking sun, and for some time afler his 
disk had disappeared, large tracts of a pale 
translucent green, such as I had never 
seen before, except in a prism, and sur- 
passing every effect of pamt, or glass, or 
gem. Every body on board was touched 
and awed by the glory of the scene ; and 
many observed that such a spectacle 
alone was worth the whole voyage from 
England. One circumstance in the scene 
struck me as different from all which 
I had been led to expect in a tropical 
sunset; I mean that its progress from 
light to darkness was much more gradual 
than most travellers and philosopherg 
have stated. The dip of the sun did not 
seem more rapid, nor did the duration of 
the tints on the horizon appear materially 
less than on similar occasions in Eng- 
land. Neither did I perceive any strik- 
ing difference in the continuance of the 
twilight. I pointed out the fact to Major 
Sackville, who replied, he had been con- 
vinced that the supposed rapidity of sun- 
rise and sunset in India had been exag- 
.^erated; that he had always found a 
good hour between dawn and sunrise, 
and little less between sunset and total 
darkness. — Sept. 19th. I wakened before 
dawn this morning, and had therefore 
an opportunity of verifving, to a certain 
(Extents Major Sackville's observations 
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on a tropical snnriie. I had no watch, 
but to my perceptions bu account was 
accurate. 



RELIGION EVERY HAH S FIKSI 
CONCEKN. 
It is a. fact which shocks us, and which 
shows the degraiJetJ stale of man, thai 
not a few superior minds look down upon 
religion as a subject lieneath their investi- 
gation. Though allied with all knowledge, 
and especially with that of human nature and 
human duty, it is by too many wrongly re- 
garded as a separate and an inferior study, 
particularly lined to the gloom of aconvent, 
and the seclusion of a minster. Keli- 
gion is still confounded, in many gifted 
minds, with the jargon of monks and the 
subtleties and strifes of theolc^iann. It is 
thought amy stery , which , far fro m coalescing, 
wars with our other knowledge. It is sel- 
dom ranked with the sciences which expand 
and adorn the mind. It is regarded as a 
method of escaping future ruin, not as a 
vivifying truth, ihrough which tlie intellect 
and heart are alike to he enlai^d. lis 
bearing on the grent objects of thought and 
the great interests of life is hardly suspected. 
This degradation of religion into a technical 
study, this disjunction of it from morals — 
from philosophy, from the various objects 
of liberal research, has done it infinite in- 
jury, has checked its progress, has perpe- 
tuated errors which gathered round it in 
times of barbarism and ignorance, has made 
it a mark for the sophistry and ridicule of 
the licentious, and has infused a lurking 
ioepticism into many powerful understand- 
mgs. Nor has religion suffered alone. The 
whole mind is darkened by the obscuration 
of the central light. Its reasonings and 
judgments become unstable through want 
of this foundation to rest upon. Religion 
is to the whofe sphere of truth, what God is 
to the universe; and in dettironing.it, or 
confining it to a narrow range, we commit 
very much such an injury on the soul, as 
the universe would suffer, were the Infinite 
Being to abandon it, or to conliaci his 
energy to a small province of his creation. 



Wren I was only a child, 1 was fond 
of a church-yard. The broad flat stone 
on which I sat ; the monument with 
the coat of arms on it, surrounded with 
iron palinidea, inside of which the net- 
tlc» grew abDndantlf ; the mouldeiing 



old tablet agiuiist tlie wall, from wluck 
time bad peeled awaj the inscriptin 
in strips, just as a bar would ped u 
orange; and the old tumble'dwra 
bead-etone, with a. death's-head aoJ 
cross-bones at the top, and part of i 
verse yet readable at the bottom ;— all 
these had eicited my interest; ud 
even the green hillock, in the shady 
corner, that had no tombstone, and 
nothing but weeds around it, was viutd 
by me with a strange Itiud of pleasore; 
and some of the quaint old sayings, and 
striking texta of Scripture that I used to 
read there, have never been effaced fioo 
my memory to this day. 

As I grew older, this interest in t 
'church-yard rather increased than dimi- 
nished. 1 have stood gazing on the 
tablet erected against the eait end ofthe 
church, to the memory of my grand. 
fiither, till my tears have blinded me. He 
feared God, and charged his chtlibei 
and his children's chiTdren before hii 
death, to meet him at the throne of 
Christ in a better world. That charge 
has sunk deep into the heart and soidof 
Old Humphrey. 

And now that I am an old man, my 
inclination to visit a church-yard a 
stronger than ever. O, there is a keep- 
ing, a sort of harmony betvreen the long 
grass, the mouldering stone, the decayed 
monument, and an old man I They tell 
strange tales of the nothingness nf the 
world ; tales that we know to be true when 
we think of them, and that we feel to be 
true when we sit reflecting in a church- 
yard. 

In our morning and evening prajen, is 
reading the word of God, in our daily 
meditations, we are aware that " life ii 
even a vapour, that appeareth for a little 
time, and then vanlsheth away ;" but m 
a church-yard, with the memorials of 
mortality around us, the knowledge comes 
more home to our hearts ; we are made 
sensible not only that we must all die, 
but also that "the time is abort;" that "as 
the Lord livetb, and as our souls live, 
there is but a step between us and death." 

I have sat on a tombstone in the grey 
of the morning, ere yet the rising sun 
had gilded the weathercock on the spiie : 
I have mused on the shadowy side of 
the chancel in mid-day : I have peeped 
at the marble knights on the old monu- 
ments in the church, through the win- 
dows, when the glittering glass seemed on 
fire with the beams of the setting sun; 
and I have Bilently patel aioog uiie nai- 
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row path from the little white g-ate to- J 
wards the belfry, at the midnight hour, * 
"when my footfall was the only sound 
that met my ear ; and in all these seasons 
have felt an awful interest, a strange de- 
light. I know not whether I make my- 
self intelligible ; that which yields plea- 
sure to one, often gives pain to another; 
but if you are fond of a church-yard, you 
will understand me. The grave is an 
awful thing to us all, especially when we 
cannot look beyond it ; but when we can, 
its gloom is soon lighted up with glory. 

The inscriptions that are scattered 
about on the different tombstones, appear 
to be clothed with more meaning and 
power than in other places ; we read the 
same text with unconcern in the Scrip- 
tures, i\vat strikes our hearts with sudden 
emotion when pondering on it over the 
grave. Never shall I forget once in a 
church-yard coming up to an old grave- 
stone, at a time when my heart was 
almost fainting within me, about an un- 
dertaking I had in hand. The words 
that were written there seemed as if 
they had been just graven by the hand 
of the High and Holy One, and sent 
down from heaven to catch the eye, and 
strengthen the heart of Old Humphrey. 
They were from the first chapter of the 
book of Joshua, and acted as a cordial 
to my mind. " Have not I commanded 
thee ? Be strong, and of a good courage : 
be not afraid, neither be thou dismayed : 
for the Lord thy God is with thee whi- 
thersoever thou goest." 

I love to read the epitaphs of older 
and better men than myself, who have 
passed before me, along the thorny path- 
ways of this world's pilgrimage, who have 
finished their course with joy, and found 
the end to be eternal life; for often in such 
seasons I find, before I am aware, that rtiy 
tongue has begun to speak the desires of 
my heart : — " Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like Ms.'' 
Have you never sat under the hollow 
yew-tree in a churchyard ; nor stood lean- 
ing against the old timer worn sun-dial; 
nor mused on the new brier- bound grave ? 
If you have never done these things, I am 
afraid that my words will pass by you like 
** the idle wind that you regard not." 

Sometimes the dead are sadly bespat- 
tered with praise, and this is to be regret- 
ted ; for if God in his mercy has taught us 
any thing of our own hearts, we know that 
our sinful nature has nothing to boast of; 
and if He has taught us in addition any 
tiling of his grace^ we «haU be ready 



to say, " Not unto us, O I^rd, not unto us, 
but unto thy name be the glory." 

It seems out of character to vmte words 
of flattery over the resting-place of sinful 
dust and ashes ; but let us not be severe, 
let us make allowances; sorrow has more 
affection than judgment, and we all set 
a high value on the friends we have lost. 

Many a beautiful epitaph have I read, 
as well as many an absurd one, both 
in verse and in prose; but it has ever 
appeared to me that texts from the Scrip- 
tures are the most suitable inscriptions for 
the monuments of the dead. If there be 
any thing in the character of a fellow-sin- 
ner, whose dust has been laid in the grave, 
likely to do good by way of example, it 
may be well to record it in a simple man 
ner ; but I like to see a text on a tomb- 
stone, and though I have read inscribed there 
a hundred times over, "Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord," yet the words 
affect my mind more profitably, and send 
me away with a deeper and more abiding 
sense of the realities of ai^ eternal world, 
than the finest inscription on the finest mo- 
nument in Westminster Abbey. 

I once read, on a tablet, raised over the 
remains of a faithful minister of the gospel, 
a glorious epitaph. It described the man 
to tlie life, and the sanctified effect of his 
labours, in the following words, taken from 
the eleventh chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles : — " He was a good man, and fuU 
of the Holy Ghost, and of faith: and 
much people was added unto the Lord." 

Old Humphrey has now said enough 
about epitaphs; for perhaps you may not 
be so fond of church-yards and tombstones 
as he is ; however this may be, we shall 
each of us do well to put up the prayer, 
" Lord, make me to know mine end, and 
the measure of my days, what it is ; that I 
may know how frail I am; Behold, thou 
hast made my days as a handbreadth, 
and mine age is as nothing before thee : 
verily every man at his best state is alto- 
gether vanity," Psa. xxxix. 4, 5. 



THE RENDING OF THE VEIL. 

When our Lord died, the veil of the 
temple was rent in twain from the top to 
the bottom, Matt, xxvii. 51. The veil was 
that which divided the most holy place 
from the rest of the tabernacle, Exod. xxvi. 
33 ; and in that most holy place were con- 
tained the mysterious types, the ark of the 
covenant and the mercy-seat; and within 
this veil only the high- priest entered once 
a year, when he made an atonement for the 
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peopk and for the tabnrnacle, Lev. xvi. 
33 ; Ileb. ix. 7. And now at our Saviour's 
death this veil was rent from the top to the 
bottom ; and it imported divers very great 
mysteries. 1. That now our great High- 
priest was entering into the most holy, with 
his own blo6d, having thereby made the 
atonement for us ; '' By his own blood he 
entered in once into the holypiace) hav- 
ing obtained eternal redemption ibr us/' 
Heb. ix. 12. 2. That the means whereby 
he entered into the most holy place was by 
lending of his humanity, his soul horn his 
body, typified b^ the rending of that veil ; 
and therefore his flesh, that is, his whole 
human nature, was the veil; ** Consecrated 
through the veil, that is, his flesh,'' Heb. 
X. 20. 3. That now by the death of Christ 
all those dark mysteries concealed formerly 
in the most holy, the ark of the covenant 
and the mercy-seat, are rendered open, and 
their meaning unfolded. Christ, the Medi- 
ator of the covenant, and the seat of mercy 
and acceptation unto all believers, who are 
fotmded and seated upon him, is now clearly 
revealed; life and immortality are now 
brought to light through the gospel, 2 Tim. 
i. 10, and the veil being rent in twain, the 
meaning of the mysteries and types under 
the law is discovered. 4. That now the 
use of the ceremonial law is at an end. The 
greatest and most sacred mystery of the 
tabernacle, and indeed of the whole cere- 
monial law, was this that was within the 
veil, flie most holy place, wherein were the 
most holy and reverend mysteries, the ark 
and the mercy-seat; but now the veil is 
rent, the use abolished, the covenant of the 
people is given, the body of Christ, typi- 
fied by the temple, separated ; and so the 
use of the other temple, tabernacle, and 
the holy places, vessels, instruments there- 
of, ceased. 5. That now the kingdom of 
heaven, the most holy place, is open unto 
all believere. Christ, our High-priest, is 
entered in with his own blood, and has not 
closed the veil after him, but rent it in 
sunder, and made and left a passage for all 
believers to follow him, with our prayers 
and access to the glorious God, and here- 
after in our person: "Having, therefore, 
boldness to enter into the holiest by the 
blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through 
the veil, tliat is to say, his flesh, let us 
draw near with a true heart," Heb. x. 
19, 20.— ^ir M. Hale, 

# ^ 

CURIOUS EXPERIMENT. 

A GENTLEMAN in Northamptonshire has 



tried the experiment of growing an acom 
in a hyacinth glass ; it was suspended in 
the end of November, and the germ made 
its appearance in January. In aututnn the 
stem was about nine inches in length, and 
covered witli leaves: the root was not 
the least curious part of the plant, and 
proved very long and abundant. The water, 
which had formerly retained its clearness, 
had in autumn become of a bright brown 
colour. It forms a cuHotts, and at the 
same time a beautiful ornament. 



THANKSGIVING. 

Our whole life should speak forth ov 
thankfulness; every condition and place we 
are in should be a witness of our thaiddiil- 
ness : this will make the time and places we . 
live in the better for us. When we ourselves 
are monuments of God*s metiy, it is fit we 
should be patterns of his praises, and leave 
monuments to others. We should think 
life is given to us to do smnething better 
than to live in i we live not to live ; ow 
life is not the end of itself, but the jnaise of 
the Giver. God hath joined his glory and our 
happiness together: it is fit that we should 
refer all that is good to his glory, who hath 
joined his glory^o our best good in being 
glorified in our salvation, Ps. 1.14; cxvi. 1 7. 
Praise is a just and due tribute for all God*s 
blessings ; for what else do the best favour 
of God especially call for at our hands? 
How do all creatures praise God but by our 
mouths ? It is a debt always owing, and 
always paying; and the more we pay, the 
more we shall owe : upon the due discharge 
of this debt, the soul will find much peace. 
A thankful heart to God for his blessings is 
the greatest blessing of all. Weie it not for 
a few gracious souls, what honour would 
God have of the rest of the imthankfiil 
world ? which should stir us up the more to 
be trumpets of God's praises in the midst 
of his enemies; because this, in some sort, 
hath a prerogative above our praising God 
in heaven : for there God hath no enemies 
to dishonour him, Ps. otlv. 10— -12; 
cxlviii; c\,-^Si6bi. 



Divine love makes the soul better at 
obeying than disputing. - 
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BOTANY.— No. XXV II. 
ORCHIDBS THB OHCIllSES. 

Thbbs i* aometluu^ peculiarly interest- 
ing in the very outward BppeEirance of 
the orchises, which commends tbeon to 
ihe attention of the curious. The figure 
at the head of this article is a fair repre- 
sentation of a pretty sample of this g'loup, 
a» far a> outline and proportions are con- 
cerned, but it is impossible in a wood- 
cut to exhibit the t^tnre and colour of 
tills plant ; for the tender and delicate 
nature of tiie substance, aa well as the 
shades with which it ia enlightened, are 



vtTj remarkable. They are in genen^ 
solitarv plants, even in those places where 
they occur in the greatest frequency. In 
the sultry climates of the eatin, tnany de- 
lightful specimens of the oichis tribe ate 
to be met growing paiasitically upon trees, 
and presenting the loveliest hues in place* 
where the sun never penetrates the um- 
brageous foliage of tne woods. While 
collecting plants and other natural pro- 
ductions in the island of Aimeo, a few 
hours' sail from Tahiti or Otaheite, the 
writer of this paper was greatly amused 
and instructed by the specimens found by 
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bim in that island ; for the singularity of 
their contour or outline naturally leads the 
mind to desire a more intimate acquaint^ 
ance. Nor did a minuter examination of 
their parts afford less pleasure to him than 
he had felt in roaming amidst the loneli- 
ness of the solitary waste. There is lit- 
tle in a life chequered with much suffering 
and human infirmity which would tempt 
him to wish to live anv of its scenes over 
again ; yet his mind often reverts to these 
lovely spectacles of nature's benevolence, 
while the imagination paints him as once 
more straying through the distant forest, 
toiling up the laborious height of some 
well-wooded mountain, or threading his 
gloomy way as he follows the bubbling 
stream which tumbles from ledge to ledge 
down the shelving steeps in some seques- 
tered valley. 

Those curious vegetables, the epiden- 
drums, belong to this family : in the hot- 
houses we see them growing from a bun- 
dle of moss suspended from the roof, and 
owing nothing to the cradle in which they 
are thus made to rest, except support ; 
for the air, which is always very moist 
there, supplies them with an abundance 
of watery nutriment. It gives an admira- 
ble notion of what we may call the che- 
mistry of nature, when we see such a va- 
riety of texture, hue, and property, which 
there exists in almost every plant, emerg- 
ing from a bundle of moss, and deriving 
all its plastic powers from the simple va- 
pour that floats around it. How won- 
derful must be the operation that can rear 
such laboured edifices out of such simple 
materials ! 

For a very common sample of this 
order, we might refer the young collector 
to the orchis viasculay or common field 
orchis, which in early spring is seen in 
almost every piece of green pasture. The 
leaves are broad, grow in a knot, and 
are remarkable for being spotted with 
large deep purple stains. The flowers 
are borne upon a single stem, and range 
themselves in a spike or raceme. These 
are of a purple colour, and make a con- 
spicuous figure amid the surrounding ver- 
dure. The orchis mascula has various 
names in different parts of the country ; 
in Suffolk it is called the cuckoo-flower, 
but it would not be easy to guess by what 
name it is known in the neighbourhood 
of any particular individual who may 
glance at these pages. 

It should be remarked, that there is a 
great similarity between the members of 
this family ; so that a person acquainted 



with one or two would always be able to 
tell, by the inspection of a plant, whetlw 
it did or did not belong to it. Thefint 
singularity which strikes us, is the sbtpe 
of the lower part of the blossom, windi 
always presents certain tokens of ahigU|f 
finished workmanship, in company lilk 
the greatest variety of form. In the eoi* 
mon orchis, just referred to, it termiutai 
in a spur behind. It has been cnstonaif 
since the time of Linnaeus to call tbepvt 
in question a nectary, because it is fomd 
in some cases to secrete a certain portioi 
of honey or sweet juice. In the bee 
orchis, at the head of this article, its 
form is convex or round, and of sachu 
outline and colour as to resemble the bodj 
of some kinds of bumblebee. The next 
object of curiosity is the mode in which 
the anthers g^ow ; not, as in other flowen, 
upon filaments or threads, which are dis- 
tinct from the rest of the flower; but 
they either adhere to, or grow upon the 
style, which is generally a large pillar 
(fig. a) in the middle of the flower. la 
our figure, this large style or pillar is 
represented with a small body borne upon 
a stalk protruding from a little cell be- 
hind it. This little body (flg. 6) is a mass 
of pollen, which in this order is often 
of a waxy consistence. The fine powder, 
with which we see the bristles upon the 
thighs of a bee loaded, is destined for the 
composition of the wax ; but in the or- 
chises it is generally in the solid state of 
wax, when obtained from the recent 
flower. To speak in simple terms, we 
might say, that instead of finding several 
little dusty heads, as in other flowers, we 
mostly find in the orchis tribe a small lid 
upon the top of a central column, under 
which lid a mass of pollen is found. And 
this mass, be it remembered, is unlike 
pollen in appearance. This difference in 
aspect is very apt to puzzle the beginner, 
if he has not been previously advertised 
of it. He is informed that the stamens 
grow upon the style, which in terms is 
intelligible enough ; but when he gets a 
living specimen, he often looks in vain for 
the stamens. This central pillar, which 
is so notable an object in the blossom, 
seems to be formed by the g^-owing toge- 
ther of the filaments and style. Of this 
'* coalition " among vegetable bodies, the 
writer has seen examples in some species 
of fig-tree in Mexico. There it is no 
unusual thing to see two trunks, if they 
happen to grow near enough to touch, 
embracing each other, and becoming one. 
The natives characterize this circum- 
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■tance, by calling the trees thus united, lu the vanilla aromatica this aroma ie 

' " Brothers." And without question they to be founti in perreclicin. It is a native 

exhibit a lively image of the social com- of South America, and very much in re- 
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iepantto lots, and produced 11,000/. The 
marble staircase was purchased by the earl 
of Chesterfield, for his house in May Fair ; 
the fine columns were bought for Wanstead 
House, (since taken down;) and the 
equestrian statue of George i., one of the 
numerous sculptures that adorned the 
grounds, is now the ornament of Leicester- 
square. And, as the poet has said, ^* Laugh- 
ing Ceres re-assumes the land ;'* or, in plain 
English, the site of the mansion and gar- 
dens became cultivated fields. One of the 
principal lots of materials ¥Pas bought by a 
cabinet-maker, who with them built a 
handsome villa; and the two porters' 
lodges, which were not taken down, sub- 
9equently became the residences of two 
baronets. 

Yet the magnificence of Canons would 
scarcely have borne comparison with Font- 
hill Abbey, the wonder of the present 
century, the building of which cost upwards 
of 400,000/., or nearly half a million ; but 
the purchase-money of the whole estate, in 
1823, was but 330,000/., although its cost 
had been upwards of a million. Here 
also a considerable part of the fabric is 
level with the dust. "Surely every one 
walketh in a vain show!*' Psa. xxxix. 6. 
" Vanity of vanities ; all is vanity,*' Eccles. 
i. 2. 

SCENE IN EGYPT. 

Mr. Carne writes . — " Evening now 
drew on, and the labour of the day being 
finished, we seated ourselves at an humble 
repast at the door of the place of tombs. 
The solitude that spread around was vast, 
and the stillness unbroken : the Arabs 
had all retired to their homes in the dis- 
tant villages ; the Santon, who lived in a 
lofty tomb by, was the only tenant of the 
desert save ourselves, and his orisons 
were always silent : in such a situation, 
one hour of life leaves recollections which 
no change or distance can impair or 
efiace. 

The next morning I ascended the 
great pyramid. The outside is formed 
of rough stones, of a light yellow colour, 
which form unequal steps all round from 
the bottom to the summit : these stones 
or steps are two, three, or four feet high, 
and the ascent is ratlier laborious, but 
perfectly free from danger, or any serious 
difficulty. What a boundless and extra- 
ordinary prospect opened from the sum- 
mit ! On one side a fearful and melan- 
choly desert, either level or broken into 
wild and fantaattc hills of aand and rocks; 
on the other, scenes of the utmost fwii- ' 



lit^ and beauty marked the course of the 
Nile, that wound its waj as far as ihe 
eye could reach into Upper Eg^pt ; be- 
neath, amidst the overflow of waten, 
appeared the -numerous hamlets and 
fiproves, encircled like sq many beaatifiil 
islets ; and far in the distance was teen 
the smoke of Cairo, and its lofty nusa- 
rets, with the dreary Mount Mokattam 
rising above. Who but would linger 
over such a scene; and, however wide he 
roamed, who would not feel hopelesi of 
ever seeing it equalled ! 

PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 

Hast thou, O Lord, firom eternity had 
thoughts of glorifying me, a poor miserable 
man, who am less than nothing ? and shall j 
not I again always carry thee in my eyes 
and in my bosom ? shall not I be delighted 
in meditating on thee ? shall not I cry out, 
*^ How precious are thy thoughts abo unto 
me, O God I how great is the sum of 
them ! '' Psalm cxxxix. 17. Shall I not 
be affected with most sincere repentance of 
that time wherein so many hours, dayi, 
weeks, months, and years have passed me, 
wherein I never had a holy, pleasuit 
thought of thee ? Hast thou, out of mere 
love, chosen me to salvation, and shall not 
I again choose thee for my Lord, my Kinjr, 
my Spouse, the peculiar one of my soul, 
my chief, or rather my only delight? 

Hast thou chosen me out of so many 
others, who, being left to themselves, 
eternal destruction abides them ; and shall 
I not with my utmost power endeavour to 
shine before others in love, in thy worship, 
and in all duties of holiness ? Hast thou 
predestinated me to holiness, so lovely in 
itself, so necessary to me, as that without 
it tliere is no salvation ; and shall not I 
valk therein ? Shall I presume to sophis- 
ticate with thee, O ihou brightest Teacher 
of truth, that, separating the end firom the 
means, I shall promise to myself the end, 
as being predestinated thereto, in a neglect 
of the means, to which I am no less pre- 
destinated? Is thy purpose concerning my 
salvation fixed and immoveable; and shall 
I every hour be changed, now for thee, 
now again giving up my service to Satan ? 
Shall not I raOier with so firm purpose 
adhere to thee, that I should mther suffer 
a thousand deaths than perfidiously depait 
from thee? Shall not I be stedfast, un- 
moveable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, knowing that my labour is not 
in vain in the Lord ? 1 Cor. xv, 58. Wilt 
thou make me assured of thy love, which 
passeth all understanding; and shall not I 
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again lore thee niih all my baart, wilh all 
ray mind, with all ray itrengthl Wilt 
thou auure me of mynlratioQ; and shall 
cot I, having this bope, purify mytelf, even 
as thou ait pure? 1 John iii, 3. 

Who, underatiuiding these things, will 
deny that the doctrioe of eleclioa supplies 
lo the pious soul plenty of matter foi such 
meditations T and who will deny that in 
the practice of auch meditations lies the 
very kentd of all holiness and godliness ? 
IThew-i. 4,5;lPet.i,15, iG.— Wiitiiu. 



TBI TKLESCOFIC APPEAAAKCE OF THE 



In piga 369 we a^ve some account ot 
(he moon, M seen through a telescope of 
CODsiderablanagnifyingpoiver, and stated 
it to be OUT iatention to give a similar 
description of the pheoomena presented 
to our view by the other heavenly bodies, 
when subjected to the like examination. 
At page 60 of the Weekly VUitor for 
1833, we have given some particulars 
(accompanied with an illustralion) of the 
solar appearances ; and in addition to 
what we have stated, we add the follow- 
ing:— 

The dark spots on the surface of the 
sun are of various ma^itudes; and as 
the smallest circular spoi which it is pos- 
Bible for us to distinguish as a visible 
area (subtendine^ an angle of one se- 
cond m diameter} corresponds on the 
lun'g disk lo about 220,000 square miles, 
it is highly probable that there are 
multitudes of similar but smaller spots, 
which altogether elude detection ; whilst, 
on the other hand, spots have been ob- 
served whose diameter has been so great, 
(hatthey have occupied a space immensely 
greater In extent tlian the surface of the 
whole earth. The duration of these spots 
is as various as their magnitudes, but 
>hey seldom last longer than six weeks ; 
tind when observed from day to day, they 
appear frequeiftly to alter their dimen- 
sions, by enlarging or contracting their 
diameters; they sometimes appear to 
change their form In a few seconds, and 
the writer has seen one, about four yearn 
ago, of great dimensions, in a very short 
space of time break up Intu several 
smaller spots, which continued to be 
visible throughout the following day : 
clouds prevented further observation ; 
and when the sun was again seen, the 
spots were entirely gone. Their disap- 
pearance is gradual, and takes place at 
then* outer edge in the b«t iutance, and 



BO contracts itself to a mere dark point 
before its total disappearance. 

Sir John Henchell has remarked, that 
a spot of 45,000 miles in diameter (of 
which there are frequent instances^ to 
close up, in the maimer we have descrioed, 
in six weelu, would require that its bor- 
ders must approach at the rate of lOQO 
miles a day. The anneied cut repre- 
sents such a spot, surrounded, as usual, 
with a kind of mottled border, less dark 
than the central parts, and which il 
usually designated the penumbra. 



The whole of the phenomena attending 
these solar spots are similar to what would 
take place among fluids ,' indicating such 
violent agitation as would lead to the in- 
ference that the solar disk Is a gaseous 
state of mutter. As a confirmation of this 
view of the subject, it may be remarked 
that the whole disk of the sun at all limes, 
when examined through a powerful teles- 
cope, is by no means of a uniform bright- 
ness, but presents the appearance of very 
fine reticulation, as if covered mth net- 
work, and these in a constant state of agi- 
tation and change. On the nature of 
these spots, we shill ouote the language 
of Sir John Herschell himself: — " Many 
fiuiciful notions have been broached on 
this subject, but only one seems to have 
any degree of physical probability .namely, 
that they are the dark, or at least compa- 
ratively dark, solid body of the sun itself, 
laid bare to our view by those immense 
fluctuations in the luminous regions of id 
atmosphere, to which it appears to b« 
subject. Kespecting the manner in which 
this disclosure takes place, different ideas 
have been advocated." 

Lalande, the French astronomer, sug- 
gests, that eminences, in Ibe nature of 
mountains, are actually laid bare, and 
project above the luminous ocesD, appear- 
ing black above it, while their sboalinjr 
declivities produce the penumbra, where 
the luminous fluid is less drpp. 

A fetal objection to this theory, is the per- 
fectly uniform shade of the penumbra, and 
its sharp lenninadon, bolli inwards, where 
it joins the spot, and outwards, where it 
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borders nn the bright surface. A more 

Erobable view has been taken by Sir Wii- 
am Herschell, nho conjidered the lumi- 
nous strata of the atmosphere to be sus- 
tained foi abore the level of the solid body 
of the lUD, by a transparent elastic me- 
dlnm, carrying on its upper surfoce a 
cloudy stiatum, which, Debg strougly 



illuminated fiom above, reflects a comids- 
able portion of ihe liijht to our eyes, 
forma a penumbra, while the solid bi 
shaded by the clouds, reflects none, tic 
temporary removal of both the strata, br 
more of the upper than the lower, he np 
poses, effected by powerful upward-eii> 
rents of the atmosphere, arising peifaapi 



from spiracles in the body or from local 
agitation, fora the spots of which we are 
speaking. The above engraving will illug- 
tiate our meaning. 

A spectator on the earth at £, nhen 
viewing the sun under the circumstances 
represented,above, would see a dark spot 
occupying the space between the lines b 
and c, being a portion of the solid body of 
the sun, whilst the spaces between a a and 
c D would form the penumbra occasioned 
by the greater removal of the upper (and lu- 
minous) strata, than of the lower or more 

The quantity of light received from the 
sun, has been estimated to be equal to 
that of 5363 wax candles, of moderate 
size, if they could be placed at the dis- 
tance of one foot from an observer ; whilst 
that of the moon has been considered as 
only equal to the light of one candle, 
placed at the distance of twelve feet. 
Consequently, the light of the sun is more 
than three hundred thousand times greater 
than that of the moon. 



Mercurt is a small star, emitting a 
very bright it^ile light; though, by reason 
of his always keeping near the sun, he is 
s,eldom to be seen ; and when he does 
make his appearance, his motions are so 
i^iid, that he can only be discerned for a 
very ^rt period. He usually rises nearly at 
lite nine time with the sun, and sets soon 



afterhim. Thephases,astheyaretermed,i]f 
this planet are shown in the dii^iam be- 
low; in which it appears, that when nead;f 
the whole of his enlightened side is turned 
towards the earth, his diameter seems to be 
only half as great as when se«i in the (arm 
of a half-moon ; and that when he assutnes 




the crescent form, his apparent diarneler It 
increased threefold. These apparent dil- 
ferences in his magnitude arise from the 
different distances at which he is seen from 
Ihe earth ; that is, when he presents a full 
round orb to our view, he it on the further 
side of the sun, and consequently is at his 
greatest distance from us ; and when be 
presents the crescent form, he is betoeen 
the sun and us, consequently, near hii 
least distance from us, and therefore ap- 
pears so much larger ; and when he pi«- 
sents to our view the form of a half-moon, 
he is at an intermediate distance. 

The shortness of the penods in vrhich 
this planet can be seen, and the unlavour' 
ableness of his situation for observation, 
has rendered the attempts of astronomers 
to discover spots on his sut&c^ by which 
the period of rotation m hii axii could be 
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determinedy and other matters connected 
'with his physical constitution, mere sub- 
jects of conjecture ; indeed, but very little 
is known of its nature. From his nearness 
to the sun, the proportion of light and heat 
he receives is about seven times greater 
than that received on the earth's surface; 
the mean heat, arising only from the in- 
tensity of the sun's rays, must be above 
that of boiling quicksilver; and water 
would boil even at his poles. 



INSECTS.—No. XLII. 
{Fition continued.) 

It is doubtless surprising, that a spider, 
with eight eyes, a centipede with twenty, 
and a butterfly with thirty-five thousand 
facettes in its two eyes, can perceive only 
one object; yet the difficulty resembles 
that which arises from our own vision. 
Whatever solution be admitted, it is evi- 
dent that many creatures can see an object, 
by using one eye only, sometimes better 
than when both are employed. The cele- 
brated painter, Leonardo da Vinci, recom- 
mended his pupils always to look at dis- 
tant objects with one eye only. And birds, 
particularly those that feed on insects, in 
looking out for their prey, most commonly 
turn their head on one side, so as to bring 
only one eye to bear on the object. The 
poet Rogers supposes that bees are near- 
sighted : 

'< Hark ! the bee winds her small but mellow horn, 
Blithe to salute the sunny smile of mom. 
O'er thymy downs she bends her busy course, 
And many a stream allures her to its source. 
'Tis noon, 'tis night. That eye, so finely wrought 
Beyond the search of sense, the soar of thought. 
Nor vainly asks the scenes she left behind ; 
Its orb so full, its vision so confined ! 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
Who bids her soul with conscious triumph swell? 
With conscious truth retrace the mazy clue 
Of various scents that charm'd her as she flew ? 
Hail ! Memory, hail ! thy universal reign 
Guards the least link of being's glorious chain." 

Authors, indeed, are by no means agreed 
respecting the nature and extent of vision, 
as is most strikingly the case in the in- 
stance of bees. "How great," exclaims 
the elder Huber, "is their perfection of 
sight! as if to compensate the defects of 
their hearing. The bee, from this cause, 
recognises its habitation amidst an apiary of 
numerous others resembling it, and returns 
in a straight line with great velocity : we 
must suppose that it is distinguished by 
marks escaping our notice. The bee de- 
parts, and flies straight to the most flowery 
tield ; and having ascertained its course, it 
is seen traversing it as directly as the flight 



of a cannon or musket ball. When it has 
made its collection, it rises aloft in the air 
to reconnoitre its hive, and returns with 
the rapidity of lightning." 

Wildman, on the other hand, tells us 
that he has observed them go up and 
down, seeking the door of the hive, and be 
obliged, after alighting, to rise again, in 
order to find it. He considers that they 
see better when flying than when alighted ; 
not, however, as Dr. Bevan remarks, be- 
cause their vision is improved by the art of 
flying, but from objec's being placed at a 
greater distance, and better adapted to the 
focus of their eyes. The observations 
of Dr. Evans corroborate those of Wild- 
man. " We frequently observe bees," he 
says, " flying straight homeward through 
the trackless air, as if in full view of the 
hive ; then running their heads agsdnst it, 
and seeming to feel their way to the door, 
with their antennae, as if totally blind." 
The experiments of Sir L. S. Mackenzie 
support the same doctrine ; for he remarked 
the imperfect vision of bees, and how 
much they are sometimes puzzled to find 
their way, if the hives were removed two 
or three yards from the place where they 
usually stood ; and he found that, for the 
first day or so, they did not venture to fly 
to a distance, till they had visited and 
recognised neighbouring objects. 

Some have gone so far as to imagine 
that spiders have no eyes ; but this notion 
has been well refuted by Swammerdam, 
Speaking of one of the hunting spiders, 
{saltictis scenicus,) he says : " These seize 
their prey by a sudden leap, and therefore 
nature has provided them, as well as other 
spiders, with eight eyes, and a most acute 
sight. It is more difficult to judge of this 
sight in spiders that make webs ; for so far 
from taking any notice of a finger put 
close to their eyes, they neither express 
any concern at it, nor attempt to run 
away ; whereas, let the most minute animal 
fall into their nets, they immediately per- 
ceive and lay hold of it. This apparent 
insensibility on the one hand, and readiness 
of perception on the other, has made some 
philosophers think the web-spiders had no 
eyes, but received information concerning 
their prey only by the tremulous motion of 
their web. When these gentlemen furthei 
consider, that what look like eyes in 
spiders never appear, when viewed with 
the microscope, of a reticular form, as 
is the case in the scorpion, they more 
roundly deny that they have any eyes. 
But it by no means follows, from the web- 
spider's never leaping upon its prey, or 
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from its never running to it, unless when 
taken in its net, that it has no eyes ; and 
this conclusion must appear yet weaker, 
on considering that eyes are as distinctly 
perceivable in this kind as in the jumping- 
spider, (salticus scerdcus,) and withal are 
disposed in the same manner. As to the 
argument drawn from the parts which look 
like eyes in web-spiders not being formed 
in the netted manner as in other insects, it 
is equally unsatisfectory ; for what dif- 
flsrence is there between its eyes being 
placed singly in different parts of the sur- 
face of the body, as in the jumping-spider, 
and^their being gathered into one net^ as 
in other insects? Besides, the eyes of 
spiders thus scattered, are much larger 
than those which form the netted eyes in 
other insects; so that, every thing duly 
considered, there is reason to affirm, that 
spiders have a more perfect sight than the 
generality of other insects, except the 
dragon-fly, (Ubellula,) which appears to 
havei very large and very numerous com- 
plex eyes. Thus has nature displayed her 
wonders, even to those little animals, 
which at first sight appear to many be- 
neath their notice/' 

The vision of compound eyes must be 
imperfect and indistinct, but, at the same 
time, no doubt, it is amply sufficient for 
the wants of insects, &c. The quantity of 
light which enters into the interior of the 
eye is also very small ; but the optic nerve 
is probably so constituted as to perceive 
the faintest differences in the intensity of 
light and colours. Of the whole light 
emitted or reflected by exterior objects, we 
ourselves receive into the eye only that 
portion which the pupil is capable of ad- 
mitting ; and yet, when the pupil is at its 
minimum of dilatation, as at the time of 
our looking at very near or brightly-illu- 
mined objects, or when we are in con- 
siderable darkness, with the pupil dilated, 
perhaps, to its maximum, the smallest 
quantity of light will be sufficient to enable 
us to distinguish the general forms of 
bodies. A light of moderate intensity, with 
a mean degree of dilatation of the pupil, 
seems best suited to the degree of percep- 
tibility of our sense of vision ; for, when 
the pupil is widely dilated, as by means of 
bella-donna, objects at other times mode- 
rately bright then become dazzling. As 
soon as tlie general sensation of light exists, 
the local diversities of clear, dark, and 
coloured parts in bodies will likewise be 
perceived, provided only those conditions 
are present which are required for the 



proper insulation of the difibtent kinds of 
rays. 

It would be wrong to dismiss the sub- 
ject of insect- vision without glancing at a 
kind of auxiliary eyes, with which a large 
portion of them are gif^ ; we mean those 
pellucid spots often to be found on tiie 
posterior part of the front of these animals, 
or upon the vertex, frequently arranged in 
a triangle. These, Linnaeus, from regard- 
ing them as a kind of coronet, called stem- 
mata. Swammerdam and Reaumur were 
aware that they were real eyes. The for- 
mer found that there are nerves wbic*! 
diverge to them, though they are not easily 
traced, and that they have a oomea; and 
the latter has supposed ^at the cim ij po uu d 
eyes and these simple ones haye, wooe 
the power of magnifying objects inticfa, fte 
other but little ; so that the fbrkner are hi 
surveying things that are distant, and the 
latter those that are near. The sauile au- 
thor relates some experiments that be taei 
with the common hive-bee, by wlii^ he 
ascertained, that the stemmata, as well as 
the compound eyes, are the organs of 
vision. He first smeared the latter over 
with paint, and the animals, instead of 
making for their hive, rose in. tne air till he 
lost sight of them. He next did the same 
with the former, and placing the bees 
whose stemmata he had painted within a few 
paces of their hive, they flew about on all 
sides among the neighbouring plants, but 
never far: he did not observe that these 
ever rose in the air like ^ others. From 
this experiment it seems as if the com- 
pound eyes were for horizontal sight, and 
the stemmata for vertical. 

Here then let us pause, admiring and 
adoring the goodness of the beneficent 
Creator, who, though he has not given to 
insects moveable eyes, has compensated it 
to them by the variety and complex struc- 
ture of their organs of vision, where we 
have only two points of sight, they have 
more than as many myriads. 



SIN AND ORACE. 

As it is dangerous to make fiilse defini* 
tions of sin, so it is hazardous to make 
false definitions of gFace.-^^rooAv. 
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THE MAMERTINE PRISON. 
Ahovg the ancient atructufes of Rome, 
the Mameltine prison claims particular 
notice, it being considered the oldest build- 
ing in the city. Tliis prison derives its 
name from Ancus IMartius,* the fourth 
king of Home. Servius TulUus, the sixth 
king or Rome, added a lower cell, which 
nas called the TuUtanum. Sir William 
Cell, however, is at issue with the modem 
autiquaiies of Rome, and is of opinion that 
it was not conslructed by TuUius. This 
unquestionable monument of ancient Rome 
.ia situated behind the arch of Septimius 
Sererus, and on the decliiitj of the Capi- 
loline-hill, not fiir ftom the church of 8, 
Nicola, in Cajcere. By the aid of torches, 
the visitor desc«)ds under the little church 
of S. Guiseppe de Falegnami, (built in 
1539,) by some modern steps, to the up- 
per compartment, which is now formed 
■ Mameri, in the OHcan languA^r Is Man ; u 
UarMus.— fiuigeu'a Antlqultln at Borne, toI. 1. 



inio an 'oratory. Il is constructed of large 
masses of peperine stone, probably so called 
from the town of Piperao, the ancient Pri- 
Ternura, where it is found in great abun- 
dance, or from the black spots on it re- 
sembling pepper. These stones ate put 
logether without cement. The upper cell 
is about twenty-seven feel by nineteen feel 
and a half, and nearly fourteen feet in 
heiijht, and has evidently been hewn out of 
the solid rock. Descending by a few steps 
more, we arrive at the lower cell, whidi is 
only about six feet and a half in height, 
and nineteen feet by nine. Sir William 
Gell considers it to be the more ancient, 
because itsupportsthesuperslriicture. Ilis 
forroed, he stales, by three courses of ap. 
proachmg stones laid horizontally, and not on 
theprindpleofanarch. "Tbeyarestrangely 
united by cramps of iriM ; so that they are 
together as one flat stone, lightened by a 
'■ ' ■. curvature below, and, perhaps, in a 
measure depending for support on the 
weight of the walls of the upper structure.' 
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ThrougJi the circular aperture, communi- 
cating wiih the upper chamber, it appears 
that prisoners who were condemned to be 
fctrangled or to die of hunger, were thrust 
down into this lower cell. Here, to omit 
the names of other prisoners of note, Ju- 
gurtha was suffered to die of hunger. 

Numbers of devotees are continually 
kneeling before the lower prison, where 
tradition states that the aposUes Peter and 
Paul were confined by order of Nero ; and 
where the fountain or well of water mira- 
culously appeared for Peter to baptize his 
jailer, Processus, and Martinianus, and 
forty-seven companions. Nay, the very 
pillar, to which the apostle Peter is said to 
nave been bound, is now shown to the 
credulous multitude. Saint Paul's first 
confinement at Rome is alluded to in Acts 
xxviii. 16 ; his second epistle to Timothy 
has several references to his second impri- 
sonment in that city, where ecclesiastical 
Instory attests that both these apostles suf- 
fered martyrdom, a. d. 65. Numerous 
excavations have of late years been made 
throughout Rome, which are still in pro- 
gress; the results have been the bringing 
to light of many important remains of 
ancient art. The population of the modem 
city has varied considerably at different 
times; in 1832 it contained 151,000 per- 
sons. The population is kept up by the 
influx of strangers ; for the deaths exceed 
the births, in the proportion of 5100 to 
4725 per annum. The paupers vary in 
number from 15,000 to 30,000. — Fr&m 
FinderCs " Landscape Illustrations,^^* 



PAPAL EDIFICES. 

Mr. Foster eloquently observes re- 
specting the buildings erected by the 
romanists : — 

Think of the incalculable cost of eccle- 
siastical structures, the temples of idola- 
try, as in truth they may be adjudged to 
have been. One of the most striking 
situations for a religious and reflective 
protestant is, that of passing some soli- 
tary hour under the lofly vault, among 
the superb arches and columns, of one of 
the most splendid of these edifices remain- 
ing at this day in our own country. If 
he has sensibility and taste, the magnifi- 
cence, the graceful union, of so many 
diverse inventions of art, the whole 
mighty creation of genius that so many 

♦ Dr Burton's Description of the Antiquaries of 
Rome, vol. i. pp. 28—33, 35. Burgess's Topography 
and Antiquaries of Rome, vol. i. pp. 342—345. Sir 
W. GeU's Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, 
vol. ii. pp. 407—413. ^ 



centuries since quitted the world witlioot 
leaving even a name, will come with 
magical impression on his mind, ^ihiJe it 
is contemplatively darkening into the awe 
of antiauity. But he will be recalled. 
The sculptures, the inscriptions, the saoo* 
tuaries enclosed off for the special benefit, 
after death, of persons who had very de- 
ferent concerns during life from thatof tlM 
care of their salvation, and various other in- 
signia of the original character of the place, 
wUl help to recal him to the thought, that 
these proud piles were, in fact, raised to 
celebrate the conquest, and prolong the 
dominion, of the power of darkness oyer 
the souls of the people. They were as 
triumphal arches, erected in memorial of 
the ertermination of that truth which 
was given to be the life of men. 

As he looks round, and looks npwud, 
on the prodigy of design, and skill, and 
perseverance, and tributary wealth, he 
may imagine to himsdf the mulfitiides 
that, durug successive ages, freooeBted 
this fane, in the assured belief that the 
idle ceremonies and impious supeistitions 
which they there performed or witnessed, 
were a service acceptaUeto Hettvo^ and 
to be repaid in blessings' to tte ofeers. 
He may say to himself. Here, on this 
very floor, under that debated and de- 
corated vault, in a <* dim religious light,** 
like this, but with the dariuiess of the 
shadow of death in their souls,- they pros- 
trated themselves to their saints, or thdr 
"queen of heaven;" nay, to painted 
images, and toys of wood or wax, to some 
ounce or two of bread and wine, to (rag- 
ments of old bones, and rags of cast-off 
vestments. Hither they came, when con- 
science, in looking either back or for- 
ward, dismayed them, to purchase remis- 
sion with money or atoning penances, or 
to acquire the privilege of sinning in a 
certain manner, or for a certain time, 
with impunity; and they went out at 
yonder door in the perfect confidence 
that the priest had secured, in the one 
case, the suspension, in the other, the 
satisfaction of the Divine law. Here 
they solemnly believed, as they were 
taught, that, by donatives to the church, 
thev delivered the souls of their deported 
sinful relatives from the state of paiiiab- 
ment ; and they went out at that door, 
resolved to bequeath some portion of 
their possessions, to operate in the same 
manner for themselves another day, in 
the highly probable case of need. Here 
they were convened to listen in reverence 
to some representative emissary of the 
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nia^ sin, ^nth Dew dictates of blas- 
phemy or iniqaity promulgated in the 
name of the Almighty; or to witness the 
trickery of some detestable farce, devised 
to cheat or fright them out of whatever 
remainder the former impositions might 
have left them of sense, conscience, or 
property. . Here, in fine, there was never 
presented to their understanding, from 
their childhood to their death, a compre- 
hekisive, honest declaration of the laws of 
duty, and the pure doctrines of salvation. 
To think that they should have mistaken 
for the house of God, and the very gate 
of heaven, a place where the power of 
darkness had so short a way to come 
from his appropriate dominions, and his 
agents and purchased slaves so short a 
way to go thither 1 If we could imagine 
a momentary visit from Him who once 
entered a fabric of sacred denomination 
with a scourge, because it was made the 
resort of a common traffic, with what 
aspect and voice, with what infliction, 
but the " rebuke with flames of fire," 
would he have entered this mart of ini- 
quity, assuming the name of his sanctuary, 
where the traffic was in delusions, crimes, 
and the souls of men ? It was even as if, 
to use the prophet's language, the very 
"stone cried out in the wall, and the 
beam out of the timber answered it," in 
denunciation ; for a portion of the means 
of building, in the case of some of these 
edifices, was obtained as the price of dis- 
pensations and pardons. 

In all this, and in the whole constitu- 
tion of the grand apostacy, involving in- 
numerable forms of abuse and abomina- 
tion, to which our object does not require 
any allusion, how sad a spectacle is held 
forth of the people destroyed for lack of 
knowledge I If, as one of their plagues, 
an inferior one in itself, they were plun- 
dered, as we have seen, of their worldly 
goods, it was that the spoil might sub- 
serve to a still greater wrong. What 
was lost to the accommodation of the 
body was to be made to contribute to the 
depravation of the spirit. It supplied 
means for multiplying the powers of the 
CTand ecclesiasticid machinery, and con- 
firming the ecclesiastical despotism of the 
absolute authorities in religion. Those 
authorities enforced on the people, on 
pain of final perdition, an acquiescence in 
principles and ordinances, which, in efl^ect, 
precluded their direct access to the Al- 
mighty, and the Saviour of the world ; 
interposing between them and the Divine 



Majesty a very extensive, compl'cated, 
and heathenisn mediation, which, in a 
great measure, substituted itself for the 
real and exclusive mediation of Christ, 
obscured by its vast creation of intercept- 
ing vanities the glory of the Etenial 
Being, and thus almost extinguished the 
true worship. But how calamitous was 
such a condition I to be thus intercepted 
from direct intercourse with the Supreme 
Spirit, and to have the solemn and ele- 
vating sentiment of devotion flung down- 
ward, on objects and phantoms which 
even the most superstitious could not pay 
homage to, without some indistinct sense 
of degradation ! 



THE TELESCOPIC APPEARANCES OF THE 
PLANETS.— No. II. 

THE PLANET VENUS. 





The above engraving represents the 
phases, as they are termed, of the planet 
venus, and as described at page 414 
(when noticing the planet mercury,) the 
apparent diameter varies with the absolute 
distance from the earth. 

This planet offiers no great peculiari- 
ties of appearance, even when viewed 
through good telescopes. The spots 
which have been observed upon her sur- 
face, from their rare appearance and want 
of permanence, are supposed to be only 
clouds in her atmosphere ; which, if such 
be the fact, must be extremely dense, 
and it is no ways improbable that such 
dense clouds exist in the atmosphere of 
mercury and venus, which, frequently in- 
tercepting the solar rays, protect their 
inhabitants from the otherwise inten»o 
glare of their sunshine. Venus exhibits 
in succession all the phases of the moon, 
and occasionally she assumes the curious 
appearance represented in our right-hand 
figure, where a small portion of her south- 
em extremity appears detached from the 
rest of the planet ; this separation is sup- 
posed to be caused by the shadows of a 
succession of lofly mountains. 

As viewed from the earth, venus is 
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the most brilliant of all the planets, and 
may sometimes be seen with the naked 
eye at noon-day. She is known and re- 
cognised as the morning and evening star, 
and never recedes far from the sun. The 
proportion of light and heat which she 
receives from the sun, is nearly twice as 
great as that received on the surface of 
the earth. 

THE PLANET MARS. 





Mars, being a superior planet, is never 
seen in the form of a crescent, but he 
sometimes assumes the gibbons form, as 
shown in our second figure. The spots on 
this planet present various appearances, 
which, assuming a more permanent figure 
than those on some of tne other planets, 
the time of rotation on its axis is deter- 
mined, by observing the intervals between 
the successive reappearances and disap- 
pearances of the several spots. 

Sir John Herschell considers that the 
outline of what may be continents and 
seas can be discerned with perfect dis- 
tinctness. The red and fiery colour, by 
which this planet is so easily distinguished 
in the heavens, is supposed to arise from 
the colour of the soil, and may be analo- 
gous to our red sandstone districts, which 
may possibly reflect a red light to the in- 
habitants of the other planetary bodies. 
On the contrary, those parts which are 
considered seas, appear of a greenish tint. 
Being so much inclined to the ecliptic, 
both the poles of mars come into sight in 
the course of a revolution. When either 
pole, comes first into view, it is observed 
to be remarkably brighter than the rest of 
the disk. This brfghtness gradually di- 
minishes, and is generally altogether gone, 
before this pole goes out of sight, by the 
change of the planet's position. The 
other pole now comes into view, and ex- 
hibits similar appearances. 

It is conjectured that these brilliant 
spots consist of masses of ice and snow, 
collected at those points. These spots, 
when exposed for a considerable time to 
the influence of the sun, during that pla- 
net's summer, sensibly decrease in magni- 
tude ; while the spot at the opposite pole, 



being deprived of the sun's rays, increasM 
in a similar proportion, and they are al- 
ways greatest when first seen to be enoeig- 
ing from tlie long night of their polar 
winter. This appearance of mars greatly 
resembles what our own globe would ex- 
hibit to a spectator placed on venus or 
mercury. The snows in the colder climate 
diminish during the summer, and are re- 
newed in the ensuing winter. 

It appears evident that mars is sur- 
rounded with a very dense atmosphere ; for 
when it approaches a fixed star, the star 
becomes discoloured before it touches the 
limb of the planet, owing to the densityof 
the medium through which it is seen. The 
analogy between mars and the earth is, 
perhaps, by (kr the greatest in the whole 
solar system. Their diurnal motion is 
nearly the same; the obliquity of their 
respective ecliptics not very dififeient Of 
all the superior planets, the distance of 
mars from the «un is by far the nearest 
alike to that of the earth; nor will the 
length of the years of mars appear veiy 
different from what we enjoy, when com- 
pared to the surprising duration of the 
years of Jupiter, satum, and geoigium 
sidus. If we then find that the globe we 
inhabit has its polar region frozen, and 
covered with mountains of snow and ice, 
that only altemately melt when exposed to 
the sun, we may well be permitted to 
surmise that the same causes may have 
the same effect upon the globe of mars; 
that the bright spots shown in our two 
first figures, are owing to the vivid reflec- 
tion of light from the frozen regions ; and 
that Uie reduction of the magnitude of 
those spots is to be ascribed to their 
being exposed to the sun. The proportion 
of light and heat which this planet receives 
from the sun is not quite one half of that 
received on the earth's surface. Water 
would become solid on any part of mars, 
and even in its temperate zone, spirits of 
wine and quicksilver would freeze. 

The planets ceres, pallas, juno, and 
vesta, are so small, that they present to 
telescopic vision no other appearance than 
that of very small stars. 



A CLEAR CONSCIENCE. 
It. is most certainly true, that the very 
sting and venom of all crosses and troubles 
is sin, and a consciousness of the guilt of 
it. "This is that which gives troubles, and 
crosses, and calamities their vigour, force, 
and sharpness ; it is the very life of them. 
When a man shall be under extreme out- 
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ward calamities, loss of goods, loss of 
liberty, loss of country, all outward hopes 
failing, and still greater billows, and waves, 
and storms, and fears in prospect ; and 
within, an angry, unquiet, avenging con- 
science, then, indeed, troubles have their 
perfection of malignity. But if a man, in 
the midst of all these black and stormy 
appearances, hath a conscience full of 
peace, and integrity, and comfortable at- 
testation, this gives a calm in the midst of 
all these storms. And the reason is appa- 
rent ; for it is not the tempestuousness or 
tranquillity of externals that creates the 
trouble or the quietness of the man, but it 
is the mind, and that state of composure 
or discomposure which the mind is put into 
occasionally from them. And since there 
is nothing in the world that conduceth 
more to the composure and tranquillity of 
the mind than the serenity and clearness of 
the conscience, keep but that safe and 
untainted, the mind will enjoy a calm and 
tranquillity in the midst of all the storms 
of the world. And although the waves 
beat, and the sea works, and the wind 
blows, the mind that hath a quiet and 
clear conscience within will be as stable, 
as safe from perturbation, as a rock in the 
midst of a tempestuous sea, and will be a 
Goshen to and within itself, when the rest of 
the world witliout and round about a man is 
like an Egypt for plague and darkness. 
If, therefore, either before the access or 
eruption of troubles, or under their pres- 
sure, any thing or person in the world 
solicit thee to ease or deliver thyself by a 
breach or wound of thy conscience, know 
they are about to cheat thee of thy best 
security, under God, against the power 
and malignity of troubles ; they are about 
to clip off that lock, wherein, next under 
God, thy strength lieth. Whatever, there- 
fore, thou dost hazard or lose, keep the 
integrity of thy conscience both before the 
access of troubles and under them. It is a 
jewel that will make thee rich in the midst 
of poverty ; a sun that will give thee light 
in the midst of darkness; a fortress that 
will keep thee safe in the greatest danger, 
and that is never to be taken unless thou 
thyself betray it and deliver it up. — Sir M, 
Hale. ^ 

BOTANY.— No. XXVIII. 
BORAGINEJE. — BORAGE, COMFREY, HOUNDS- 
TONGUE, HELIOTROPE, &C. 

This well-defined and interesting family 
receives its name from the garden borage, 
to which its several members are related 



by many obvious and pleasing ties of 
affinity. The borage makes its appear- 
ance in many gardens, and why it should 
not iind a place in all, would be hard to 
say, except Uiat it may have been thought 
to demean itself^ by condescending to 
elope occasionally from the neat enclosure, 
ana grow upon a dunghill ; for a more 
lovely colour is not to be found within the 
whole range of vegetable tints, than the 
dye of its blossom, nor a piece of woik- 
manship which exhibits a greater neatness 
of finish, than the flower of the borago 
officinalis, or common borage. 

The peculiar features of this family may 
be ascertained by simply inspecting the 
borage, viper's bugloss, dyer's weed, or 
the heliotrope, and forget-me-not, (wiyo- 
sotis.) They consist in a foliage which is 
rough and harsh, sometimes varied with 
inequalities, and often beset with hairs. 
The colour of the blossom is, with one or 
two exceptions, of a lively blue, and 
usually presents the curious phenomenon 
of undej^going a change from a bright red 
to that vivid hue, while its parts are un- 
folding themselves to the influence of the 
sun. If we look at tlie flower-buds of 
the forget-me-not, which, during summer, 
may be seen in every stream of running 
water, we shall perceive, that at first they 
are of a brilliant red, which, as the flower 
opens, passes into die blue, which forms 
such a oeautiful characteristic of this order. 
This curious change is supposed to be. 
brought about by the loss of some acid 
principle. But whatever may be the 
cause, the fact cannot fail to engage the 
attention of any inquisitive person, as soon 
as it is pointed out to him, as it needs not 
the aid of botanical phraseology to make 
the eye comprehend it. The corolla, or 
coloured, part is remarkably regular ; that 
is, has its divisions, which are usually five, 
exactly of the same size ; this is a prin- 
cipal cause of that idea of symmetry 
which a view of the flower impresses upon 
the mind. Corresponding with the divisions 
of the corolla are five stamens, which 
grow out of it, and in tlie forget-me-not, 
dyer's weed, and several others, they are 
concealed by little valves, or folding pieces, 
that are seated about the mouth or opening 
of the tube, like a rim or collar. These 
folding pieces are a pretty object for the 
microscope. If we remove the corolla, we 
find, in general, four apparently naked 
seeds^ very similar in aspect to those of the 
white nettle, sage, or savory. The base 
formed by Uiis fourfold base, or * 'quater- 
nion,'' (Acts xii. 4,) of seeds is sur- 
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rounded by the style, or central column, 
which terminates at the top in a simple, 
divided, or furrowed stigma. 

The above is a familiar outline of this 
highly interesting family of plants, which 
were termed by Ray, and Linnaeus who 
came after him, atperifoUeBy or rough- 
leaved plants ; and, perhaps, a more ap- 
propriate designation could not be invented. 
We cannot forbear remarking, on this 
occasion, how greatly the patriotism of an 
English botanist is flattered at the recol- 
lection of Ray ; for with him the idea of 
distributing the vegetable creation into 
families first originated. The soundness 
and justly applauded excellence of the 
practice have been attested by all the bo- 
tanists of reputation in the present age, 
who, with very few exceptions, have uni- 
formly followed in his footsteps. It is 
also pleasing to remember, that if Ray laid 
the first stone of the fiatural system, some 
of the noblest parts of the superstructure 
have been reared by Mr. Robert Brown, 
who, by universal consent, holds the first 
place in botanical eminence. 

We have already intimated that the 
heliotrope, or turnsole, (Jieliotropium euro- 
peeum,) is a member of this family : its 
most striking character consists in the 
spikes of blue flowers which are bent back 
in a spiral manner ; which, as the ancients 
imagined, always turned to meet the sun. 
We may offer a hint here, which we have 
sometimes given to nurserymen, that a light 
sandy soil is most suitable for the helio- 
trope. The writer has often met with a 
Bpecies of this genus growing upon the 
most hungry soils, where no friendly shade 
was at hand to prevent the escape of all 
its moisture. On those narrow rings of 
limestone, called the low islands, in the 
Southern Pacific, it grows in company 
with the toumefortia, a tree belonging to 
this family, which in the colour and dis- 
position of the flowers resembles the helio- 
trope ; in fact, they seem to be those of 
that plant upon a larger scale. 

The viper's bugloss is found on heaths 
and by road-sides, and may be always 
known by its bright blue flowers, red sta- 
mens, rough foliage, and spotted stem. 
Its beauty would fairly entitle it to a nook 
in our gardens, but we are too apt, not 
on)y in reference to flowers, but in other 
matters of greater importance, to overlook 
the advantages whicn a kind Providence 
has thrown in our way, and to covet those 
that are placed beyond our reach. 

One of the most curious, perhaps, of 
the whole family is the gromwell, {Utho' 



I tpermumy officinale,) the seeds of wfaicb 
have a beautiful polish and a pearly ^ite- 
ness, and are nearly as hard as a piece of 
marble. Many are struck with the fruit of 
the egg-plant, but the seeds of the groio- 
well are still more unlike anything of a vege- 
table origin. It would maike us think that 
we had travelled into some fairy land, were 
we to find a plant bearing p>earls ; or if a 
traveller were to assert that he had seen a 
plant producing pearls, and had not takra 
the opportunity to bring some away with 
him. It would be thought that he was de- 
ceiving us ; yet in many places of our 
own country we find a plant which may 
be said to bear pearls that are whiter than 
some brought by speculators firom the 
South Seas. It was from the appearanoa 
of these seeds, that collectors of simples, 
before science had brought men to reason 
better, conjectured that this plant had vir- 
tues to remove calcareous concretions, or 
stones from the human body. The 
plants of this family agree in being of a 
demulcent or softening character, and in 
possessing qualities of an inactive nature. 
Though, in a medical point of view, thejr 
are of little acceptation, yet in the arts 
they assume importance, as many of ihem 
produce roots which yield a red dye ; par- 
ticularly the anckiua tmctoria, or alkanet, 
thelUhospermumtinctoriumy echtumrubrum, 
and the onosma echhides of this fiunily 
3rield a colouring matter which is identkal 
with that of Sie alkanet. Such is ihe 
diffusive goodness of the Creator, if a 
group of plants do hot serve us in one 
capacity, they will in another ; if they fail 
as food or medicine, they may still yield us 
a dye, or some other useful substance in 
the arts. The borage, for example, was 
once thought to have virtues of a singu- 
larly cheering and stomachic nature, so 
that it was thought worthy of the following 
rhyme, ** Borage brings courage." And 
although experience does not authorize us 
to think very highly of the virtues of this 
femily, we find a useful dye, which seems 
calculated to teach the chemist a new 
lesson, and to enlarge his catalogue of sim- 
ple substances ; for the French and German 
experimenters have been led to regard it as 
something unlike any element they were 
previously acquainted with. 

We may just mention a use to which it 
seems likely they will be applied ; which 
is as a fodder for cattle. The comfrey has 
been cultivated in Scotland, and is very 
readily eaten by cattle ; it has the advantage 
of yielding an abundant crop. 
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OLD HUMPHREY ON THANKFULNESS. 

Wb sometimes think that we are 
thankful, when we have very little cause 
to take credit on this account ; for when 
our minds are at ease, our bodies in 
healthy and our property seemingly se- 
cure, when every want is well supplied, 
and every reasonable wish g^tified, what 
cause can w^e have for unthankfulness ? 
It is one thing to be thankful for a well- 
spread table, and another to be thankful 
for the table crumbs. It is one thing to 
be thankful when we have all we want, 
and another to be thankful for whatever 
God bestows. 

So long as God's dealings fall in with 
our inclinations and add to our pros- 
perity, we may not repine ; but when the 
tryer of the heart and reins puts forth his 
band and touches us ; when he abridges 
our comforts, afflicts our bodies, and 
burdens our minds with care, matters are 
sadly changed: too often impatience and 
unthankfulness take possession of our 
hearts. 

It is an old remark, that we bear no 
affliction so patiently as the afflictions of 
others. Oh, there is much truth in this. 
We think ourselves wondrously patient, 
and contented, and thankful, when we 
hear others complain, without considering 
that we are not smarting under the 
scalding drops of affliction that agonize 
their hearts. 

Now the degree of thankfulness that a 
christian should try to attain, I take to 
be this : To have such a sense of God*s 
wisdom and goodness in all his dealius^s 
as to rest fully satisfied that what He 
does, must be for the best ; so that come 
what will, we can be thankful. God made 
the sun to eild the earth and skies with 
glory, and he made the clouds also to 
shroud his beams. God made the rose to 
burst forth in frap^rance and beauty, and 
the same stem that it grows on, ne has 
set with prickly thorns.^ His are the sun 
and flowers. His also are the shadows 
and the thorns. Never do we err more 
than when we make our desires the test 
of God's mercies ; we would have flower- 
ets and sunbeams for ever, and thorns 
and shadows make us unthankful. 

Thankfulness is a hard lesson to learn, 
unless the Father of mercies is our in- 
structor. Th.t is the right sort of thank- 
fulness which is thankful for all things; be- 
lieving that " all things work together for 
good to them that love God.^' Thankful 
for much and for little: thankful when 
comforts are lessened that they are not 



all gone ; thankful when thejr are all 
gone, that the Father of mercies is able 
to provide more : thankful when afflicted 
with gravel, that it is not the stone: 
thankuil with a broken arm, that it is not 
a broken leg : thankful whether high or 
low, rich or poor ; in health and in sick- 
ness ; in life and in death; being fully per- 
suaded that, neither "death, nor life, nor 
angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor 
thinss present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord." 

RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 

This corruptible part of ours shall 
put on incorruption ; our natural bodies 
shall be made glorious bodies, though 
we have lain a long time in the grave 
and bosom of the earth, mouldering and 
consuming away. 

We all know that every night is the 
day's funeral ; and what is the morning, 
but the day's resurrection again ; or like 
the setting of the sun at evening, which 
the next morning shall rise again ? And 
we all know, that when we set or put 
a root into the ground, that it must 
lie all the winter, and appear as dead ; 
but, in the spring-time, we hope to see it 
revive, and show itself by virtue of the 
sun. Just so will it be with us at the 
day of our resurrection ; for it is a most 
certain argument, that he that can do 
the greater work, can also do the lesser ; 
for God, who did make the world and 
also man at first of nothing, can, at the 
day of our resurrection, make us perfect 
bodies again of something. Therefore 
O Lord, I beseech thee, prepare me for 
the day of my death; and whether it 
shall be by the messengers of death, or 
by the trumpet of thy judgmenfs, that at 
the last day, when I shall rise again, I 
may behold thy glorious majesty, with 
all the royal army of holy martyrs and 
blessed angels ; that I may not be found 
with a distracted and guUty conscience, 
nor with the reprobates, call to the hills 
to cover me, nor unto the rocks to fall 
upon me ; but that I may taste of thy 
endless mercy, and so be received into 
thy heavenly mansion. — JFVom Samuel 
Smith's Great Assize. 



CHRISTIANITY AND INFIDELITY. 

Where but in the gospel wilt you find 
relief under the innumerable ills of the 
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THE ZEBRA. 
Ob the species of the (ienus eqiaa, two 
vnly are dtHnestic^ted, and in subjection to 
inEUi : ikcseare, tlie a»s, {equui a4mn$,) and 
the hone, (egmw cahaiius.) With regard 
Ut the first, ii is still found wild m Tailary, 
where it dwells in vast herds, which roam 
ihe deserts of ^t immense extent of almost 
Unkoown counliy. 

As it respects the borse, it cannot be 
■aid to be knonn in its aboriginal condi- 
tion. True it is, that the plains of Tartary, 
wbicb border the Urge rivers, are tenanted 
by troops of hortes, which are born and 
live in a Ktate of unsubdued freedom ; but 
such is also the case in South Anerica, 
-where a wild race, the descendants of those 
introduced by the Spaniards, on their inV. 
colonization of the countiy, are largely 
spread over the uninhabited prairie l^s. 
The wild horse of Tartaiy and of South 
Americaappean to be in the same predica- 
ment ; boiK alike evidendng in the varieties 
ejustinff among thenif a3 tJ> form jij"^ co* 



tourio);, that they are not to be considered 
in the light of aboriginals. Not, by the bye, 
that any (kk suspects the South American 
race to be oltierwise than what it really is; 
while we are apt to loolc upon the Tartar 
breed as a genuiue wild stock, the paieat 
of the test. Of this, however, diere is no 
substantial proof. 

If, then, we except the horse, of which 
we do n(H linow the aboriginal race, and 
the ass, which is siitl wild in the deserts of 
Asia, the rest of the spedes of the genus 
eqiaa are all unreclaimed. 

None are natives originally of the Ame* 
rican continent,— 4II belong to the old 
world, — three being peculiar to Asia, and 
three to A&ica. The Asiatic spedes are 
the horse, the ass, and the dziggeiai (e^ur 
keJHioam,) of which we have given a sketch 

The African species are all ^lore or less 
striped with beautiful bands of brown or 
black, on a white ground; a point in which 
they differ from their Atiati; ccmgeners, of 
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which two only have a double stripe, and 
one (the ass) a transverse bar down the 
shoulders. 

The three African species are, 1. The 
mountain zebra, or " wild " paarde of the 
Cape colonists, (equus zehruy Linn. ; equus 
montanut, Burchell.) It is also called 
dauw* by the Hottentots. 2. The plain 
zebra, or Burchelfs zebra, {equus Burchelli, 
Gray ;) ^ and, 3. The quagga, (equus 
quagga,) 

The mountain zebra is by far the most 
beautiful of the three; being regularly striped 
over every part, even down to the hoofis, 
with black. It is never seen, like the other 
two species, on the plains, but inhabits the 
bold ranges of craggy rocks in Southern 
Africa; it is found in the Kamhanni 
mountains, &c., but it is by no means 
common or easily obtained. 

The plain zebra, or Burchell's zebra, is 
much more abundant; being spread in 
troops over the wide plains of Southern 
Africa, where it enjoys a free range of pas- 
turage. It may be distinguished at once 
from its mountain relative, by the absence 
of stripes on the legs and under surface ; 
and by the colour of the stripes being brown. 
Mr. Burchell observes, that it is often seen 
(as is also the qu^ga) in company with 
the ostrich, a bird frequenting a wide and 
level country. On one occasion ^ he noticed 
two ostriches, of the largest size, feeding in 
company with a herd of about ten zebras. 
Speaking of these zebras, he adds, '^ I 
stopped to examine them with my pocket 
telescope ; they were the most beautifully 
marked animals I had ever seen; their 
clean sleek limbs glittered in the sun, and 
the brightness and regularity of their striped 
coat presented a picture of extraordinary 
beauty, in which, probably, they were not 
surpassed by any quadruped with which 
we are at present acquainted. It is, in- 
deed, equalled in this particular by the 
dauw, whose stripes are more defined and 
regular, but which do not offer to the eye 
so lively a colouring." 

The quagga, like the preceding species, 
is a native of the plain, but is far inferior 
in beauty; its ground-colour being of a dull 
greyish white, clouded and striped with 
brown, especially on the neck and withers ; 
the legs and under parts are white. In its 
habits and manners, the quagga very closely 
resembles the zebra of the prairies {equus 
BurchelUii) but the troops of the two 
species do not mingle together ; nor, close 
as is their specific affinity, are they known 
to produce a mixed progeny. 

• Pronounced dow. 



These three beautiful animals 'aie eageriy 
hunted by the Hottentots and other negro 
tribes, for the sake of their flesh, which is 
held in high estimation, though Mr. Bur- 
chell thought it disagreeable, and could never 
entirely surmount his repugnance to what he 
considered as '^ horseflesh. '' Instead of 
hunting these zebras, as is the invariable 
practice, it would be much better were 
they to be tamed, and used for the benefit 
of man ; much as has been said respecting 
the difficulty of such an undertaking, there 
is little doubt of its being accomplished. 
In our own country, where they are brought 
as curiosities, we know of several instances 
in which they have been rendered per- 
fectly tractable and obedient ; a proof of 
its entire practicability. M. 

EFFECTS OF PAPAL SUPERSTITION. 

We have often mused, and felt a gloom 
of dreariness spreading over the mind 
while we have mused, on descriptions of 
the aspect of a country after a pestilence 
has left it in desolation, or of a region 
where the people are perishing by famine. 
It has seemed a mournful thing to behold, 
in contemplation, the multitude of lifeless 
forms, occupying in silence the same 
abodes in which they had lived, or scat- 
tered upon the gardens, fields, and roads; 
and then to see the countenances of the 
beings, yet languishing in life, lookmg 
despair, and impressed with the signs of 
approaching death. We have even some- 
times had the vivid and horrid picture 
offered to our imagination of a number 
of human creatures shut up by their fel- 
low-mortals in some strong-hold, under 
an entire privation of sustenance; and 
presenting each day their imploring, or 
infiiriated, or grimly sullen, or more 
calmly woeful, countenances, at the iron 
and impregnable grates ; each succeeding 
day more haggard, more perfect in the 
image of despair ; and after a while appear- 
ing each day one fewer, till at last all are 
gone ! Now, shall we feel it a relief to 
turn in thought from the inhabitants of a 
country, or from those of such an accursed 
prison-house, thus pining away, to behold 
the different spectacle of numerous na- 
tional tribes, or any small selection of 
persons, on whose minds are displayed 
the full effects of knowledge denied ; who 
are under the process, of whatever de- 
struction it is, that spirits can suffer from 
a want of the vital aliment to the intelli- 
gent nature, especially from *' a famine of 
the words of the Lord?" 
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To bring the two to a close compari- 
son—Suppose the case, that some of the 
persons thus doomed to perish in the 
tower were in possession of the genuine 
light and consolations of Christianity, — 
perhaps even had been adjudged to this 
fate (no extravagant supposition,) for 
zealously and persistingly endeavouring 
the restoration of the purity of that reli- 
gion to the deluded community. Let it 
be supposed that numbers uf that commu- 
nity, having conspired to obtain this 
adjudgment, frequented the precincts of the 
fortress, to see their victims gradually 
perishing. It would be perfectly in the 
spirit of the popish superstition, that they 
should believe themselves to have done 
God service, and be accordingly pleased 
at the sight of the more death-like aspect 
of the emaciated countenances, the 
while they might be themselves in the 
enjoyment of " fulness of bread." We 
can imagine Ahem making convivial ap- 
pointments, within sight of the prison- 
grates, and going from the spectacle to 
meet at the banquet; or they might 
delay the festivity, in order 'to have the 
additional luxury of knowing that the 
tragedy was consummated; as Bishop 
Gardiner would not dine till the martyrs 
were burned. Look at these two con- 
temporary situations; that of the persons, 
with truth and immortal hope in their 
minds, enduring this slow and painful 
reduction of their bodies' dissolution, and 
that of those who, while their bodies 
fared sumptuously, were thus miserably 
perishing in soul, through ignorance sur- 
rendering it to the curse of a delusion 
which envenoms it with such a deadly 
malignity; and say which was the more 
calamitous predicament. 

If we have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing, let U3 consider whether we have 
been ever grateful enough to God for the 
dashing in pieces, so long since, in this 
land, of a system which maintains to this 
hour much of its stability over the greater 
part of Christendom. If we regret that 
certain fragments of it are still held in 
veneration here, and that so tedious a 
length of ages should be required to work 
out a complete mental rescue from the in- 
fatuation which. possessed our ancestors, 
let us at the same time look at the various 
states of Europe, small and great, where 
this superstition continues to hold the 
minds of the people in its odious grasp; 
and verify to ourselves what we have to 
be thankful for, by thinking how our 



minds are offered subsistence on their 
mummeries, masses, absolutions, legends, 
relics, mediation of saints, and corrup- 
tions, even to a complete reversal of the 
evangelical doctrines. — Foster on Popular 
Ignorance. 

OUR RELIGION. 

The mysteries of our religion, which 
were kept secret since the world began, are 
now made manifest by the scriptures of 
the New Testament in Christ, and accord- 
ing to the commandment of the everlasting 
God, are to be made known to all nations 
for the obedience of faith, Rom. xvi. 25, 
26. From hence the Divinity of Chris- 
tianity openly appears. What wisdom of 
men or angels could have been able to 
conceive of such hidden, such sublime 
things, and at so great a distance from the 
understanding of all creatures ! What ador- 
able wisdom of God, what righteousness, 
holiness, truth, goodness, and love of man- 
kind, doth here open itself, in finding out, 
in giving, in perfecting, this means of our 
salvation ! How pleasingly doth con- 
science, pressed with the burden of its 
sins, acquiesce in such a Surety, in such 
an engagement ; here at length observing 
a manner of our reconciliation, worthy of 
God, and secure to man ! Who, contem- 
plating these things in the light of the 
Holy Spirit, would not burst forth into the 
praise of Him who is most holy, most 
just, and most true. O the depth of 
the riches 'of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! O mysteries which the angels desire 
to look into I Glory to the Father, who 
hath raised up, admitted, and given to us 
such a Surety I Glory to the Son, who, 
clothing himself with our flesh, hath so 
willingly, so patiently, so constantly, gone 
through such an engagement for us! Glory 
to the Holy Spirit, the revealer, witness, 
and pledge of so great a happiness to us 1 
All hail ! O Christ Jesus, thou true and 
eternal God, true and holy Man, both 
at once ; the properties of both natures 
preserved in the unity of thy person I Thee 
we acknowledge, Thee we worship, to Thee 
we betake ourselves, at thy feet we throw 
ourselves, from thy hand alone we expect 
salvation! Thou the only Saviour; we 
would be thy peculiar ones, and are so by 
thy grace, and for ever shall remain so. 
Let the whole world of thine elect know 
thee, acknowledge thee, and with us adore 
thee, and be saved by thee ! This is the 
sum of our faith, our hope, and our prayer. 
Amen. — Witaus. 
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FOOTMEN. 

FoonrEV were anciently kept id great 
numben ; and a long train of them used 
to nalk behind their masterg roany centu- 
rict since. Walking behind the master 
to chjrch with the prajer-book ii of con- 
siderable antiquity. The footman's uQ' 
dress jacket of linen at home was com- 
mon among the old Romans. In an 
old work, we find a gentleman recom- 
mending his footman to another, as follows : 
— " He will come when you call him, go 
when you bid bim, and shut the door after 
him ; he is a great enemy to all dogs, if 
they bark at him in his run ; for I have 
iseen him confront a huge mastiS', and 
knock him down. When you go a country 

{'oumey, or have him running with you a 
lunling, you must spirit him with liquor. 
Sec. I would not i»rt with him, were I 
not to go post to the north. 1 send him 
you but (or trial ; if he be not for your 
turn, turn him over to me again when I 

Of running footmen, the reader may 
probably but have heard mention, but not 
De awaie of their usefulness in times when 
opportunities of communication were but 
rare, and before the establishment of posts. 
In the thirteenth century, tunning (botmen 
were styled trotters ; and in some records, 
dale lai8, it is stud, " Let every one be 
content with a horse and a trotter." Foot- 
men then certainly had a particular trot, or 
pace. The Irish were especially noted for 
speed in running; and Froissar^ the chro- 
nicler, say*, " no man at arms, however 
well mounted, could overtake them."t — 
Domettic L^e m En^and. 



Jupiter is by &r the largest planet in 
the solar system. His diameter is about 
eleven times, and his bulk 1281 times 
greater than that of the earth. His dis- 
tance from the sun is such, that that lu- 
minary will appear to his inhabitants 
twenty-seven times smaller than when 
seen from oui earth ; consequently, the 
light and beat which jupiter receives Irom 
the sun, will be only tne twenty-seventh 
* HowglU FunQiu Lettcn, d*>e less, 
t An extnoT^tnmiy story li told of the speed of 
wi Iilililbolniuiafllit Berkeley ftmll;, wbg, upon 
bis Mft ilekneo, curled ■ letiei bom CollovdeD, 
In Wurlckiblie, to a ptiytlciAn In Laadon. and re- 
turned with B gtial bottle In bli hud, compauiided 
liT the doUor, ■ Jsuniej' oT qob taundnd and fotty- 
eigbtniUH, in let! than forty-tno boon, notwilh- 
•tandingbla itiyoTone nlebl at Ih* ptajildaii't and 



part of what is received on out globe. The 
disc of the planet jupiter is alwayi «(> 
served to be crossed in a certain ditecWB 
by dark bands or belts, as represeUcd ii 




this sketch. The number of these bdb 
is very variable ; sometimes only <Hie ii 
visible, and at others live or six : they i1h 
vary in breadth and situation, but pnscne 
always the same general direction, and an 
generally parallel to each other; dieyhm 
sometimes been seen to caver tbe whtrit 
disc of the planet, but this pheimmetKm a 
of very rare occurrence. Their appeHimce 
occasionally continues unchanged for many 
weeks, and at other times new bdts heie 
been formed in a fen hours. In some of 
the belts Isxge spots have appeared, whidi 
moved swiftly over the disc Irom eett Id 
west, and returned in a short space of liine 
to the same place ; and Aom these, atUD- 
llvely watched, it is concluded dut this 
planet revolves in the sarprlsingly short 
period of. nine hours and fimr-sii minute% 
(HI an a:iis perpendicular to the direction rf 
the bells. "The parallelism of the belB 
to the equator of jupiter, their occasktml 
variations, and the appearances of spots 
seen upon tbem, renders it extremely pro- 
bable that they subsist in the atmospbm 
of the planel, forming tracts of compua- 
lively clear sky, determined by cnrrenli . 
analogous to our trade-winds, bat of s 
much more steady and decided cbuaclv, 
as might indeed be expected from the im- 
mense velocity of its rotation. That i( ii 
the comparatively dark body of the jdlDet 
which appears in the belts, is evident Iroii 
this — that they do not come! up to iheii 
strength to the edge of the disc, but fade 
away gradually betore they reach iL" 

On observing jupiter through the Ide- 
scope, he is seen accompanied by but 
little stars, which oscillate on both sides rf 
him, and follow him in his orbit, as'tht 
moim follows the tarth : on tbu account 
they are called sttellitee iv attendant!. 
They were first discowed by Galileo^ 
soon after the invention of the teleMopc ; 
and it was sooo perceived that they te- 
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▼Dived around jupiier in (M*bits whose 
planes deriate but little from that of the 
equator of the planet, vrhich is the direc- 
tion of his belts. The annexed diagram 
represents the planet and bis four moons. 




o 



They are distinguished from one another 
by the denomination of first, second, third, 
and fourth, according to their relative dis- 
tances from the planet. From the nature 
and arrangement of the motions of these 
bodies, it is evident that they must fre^ 
. quently pass through the shadow of the 
planet; in which case they experience an 
eclipse, precisely similar to an eclipse of 
our moon. By the aid of a good telescope, 
these eclipses of Jupiter's moons are visible 
to the inhabitaniB of our earth ; and astro- 
nomers have made observations of them 
available to the determination of Icmgitude. 
It of course must be necessary to know 
when such phenomena take place, in 
order to be prepared to make the observa- 
tions. This important information is given 
for each month in the Christian Almanack, 
published by the Religious Tract Society ; 
so that a person possessing a good tele- 
scope, (such as is capable of magnifying 
at least forty times,) by looking at the 
proper time, may view the interesting phe- 
nomena of an eclipse of any of the four 
moons of this splendid planet. 

THE PLANET SATUBN. 




Saturn, the remotest of the planets 
known to the ancient astronomers, pre- 
sents to our view one of the most curious 
phenomena of the heavens ; being sur- 
rounded with a luminous double ring. 
This curious appendage was first noticed 
by Galileo. The rings are extremelv thin, 
concentric with the planet and witn each 
other, and are separated by a very narrow 
interval throughout their whole circum- 
ference ; the interval between the inner 
ring and the planet is much wider. The 
various dimensioiis are um toilows i*^ 



Milei. 

Diameter of the planet 79,000 

Outside diameter of exterior ring 176,418 

Interior ditto 155,273 

Outside diameter of interior ring .... 151,690 

Interior ditto 117,339 

Interval between the two rings 1,791 

Interval between the planet and interior 

ring 19,090 

Thickness of the rings not exceeding . . 100 

Our figure represents saturn sur- 
rounded by his rings, and having his body 
striped with dark belts, somewhat similar, 
but broader and less strongly marked than 
those of Jupiter, and owing doubtless to 
a similar cause. That the ring is a solid 
opaque substance, is shown by its throw- 
ing its shadow on the body of the planet 
on the side nearest the sun, and on the 
other side receiving that of the body. 
From the parallelism of the belts with the 
plane of the ring, it may be conjectured 
that the axis of rotation of the planet is 
perpendicular to that plane ; and this 
conjecture is confirmed by the occasional 
appearance of extensive dusky spots on 
his surface, which, when watched, like the 
spots of mars and jupiter, indicate a rota- 
tion in ten hours and a half. 

In observing the ring with very power- 
ful telescopes, some astronomers have re- 
marked, not only one, but several dark 
concentric lines on its surface, which di- 
vide it into as many distinct circumfer- 
ences. In common telescopes these, 
however, are not perceptible. By the laws 
of mechanics it is impossible that this 
ring can retain its position by the adhe- 
sion of its particles alone, it must neces- 
sarily revolve with a velocity that will 
generate a centrifugal force sufficient to 
balance the attraction of saturn. Observ- 
ation confirms the truth of this principle; 
for by means of some spots observed on 
the surface of the ring, Herschell found 
that it revolves in its own plane in about 
ten hours and thirty-two minutes. This 
circumstance furnishes a physical explana- 
tion of the reason why tne ring is able to 
maintain itself about the planet without 
touching it; the centrifugal force resulting 
from its rotation, and the attraction of 
the planet, suffice to maintain its equili- 
brium. 

In the beginning of October, 1832, 
this planet was so situated, with regard to 
the earth, that if the plane of the rings 
had been infinitely extended, it would have 
passed through the centre of the earth ; 
in that position they were only visible with 
very superior instruments, and appeared 
like a fine line across the disk of saturn. 

About the middle of December, in the 
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same year, the rings became again invisi- 
ble with ordinary instruments, on account 
of their plane passing through the sun. 
In April, 1838, the rings vanished a se- 
cond time, and re-appeared in June of 
that year. 

Saturn is accompanied by seven satel- 
lites, or moons, similar to those accom- 
panying the planet jupiter. 

The proportion of light and heat which 
it receives from the sun is only one-hun- 
dredth part that received on the surface 
of the earth. 



GEORGIUM SIDUS. 

The immense distance of this planet 
limits our view of him to a small, round, 
uniformly illuminated disk, without rings, 
belts, or discernible spots ; it is attended 
by six satellites. The proportion of light 
and heat which it receives from the sun 
is only one three-thousandths of that re- 
ceived on the surface of the earth. 



THE AFFECTIONS. 

No man can set his affections on things 
here below who hath any regard to the 
pattern of Christ, or is in any measure 
influenced by the power and efficacy of 
his cross. " My Love is crucified," said a 
martyr of old. He whom his soul loved 
was so, and in Him his love to all things 
here below. Do you therefore find your 
affections ready to be engaged unto or too 
much entangled with the things of this 
world ; are your desires of increasing them, 
your hopes of keeping them, your fears of 
losing them, your love unto them, your 
delight in them, operative in your minds, 
possessing your thoughts, and influencing 
your conversation? Turn aside a little, 
and by faith contemplate the life and 
death of the Son of God : a blessed glass 
will it be, where you may see what con- 
temptible things they are which you per- 
plex yourselves^ about. O that any of us 
should love or esteem the things of the 
world, the power, riches, goods, or reputa- 
tion of it, who have had a spiritual view of 
them in the cross of Christ! Gal. v. 24; 
vi. 14 ; Col, iii. 1. — Owen, 



BOTANY.— No. XXIX. 

aboideie. cookoo pint, bur-reed, 

cat's-tail, etc. 

There are few of our country readers, 
who were not accustomed, in their youth- 
fid days, to gather the « lords and ladies" 



which grew beneath the shelter, or* un- 
der the lee," as seamen say, of some 
good-natured fence, which adSTorded just 
protection enough to defend them from 
the bleak winds of March. The beauty 
of the delicate spike, shrouded within its 
warm case, did not fail to charm the in- 
experienced eye, at a time when every 
object wore the grace of novelty, and a 
multitude had not tired the sight, nor 
variety perplexed and confounded the 
judgment. As we advance in years, and 
the sphere of our observation extends, 
objects that once delighted begin to lose 
their freshness, inasmuch as they seem no 
longer able to offer any thing new, or 
yield us another idea for mental improve- 
ment. But when '* fair science " has 
performed the office of whetstone, and 
has sharpened the eye with all the per* 
ceptive faculties of the mind, so many 
hitherto unseen parts are brought to 
light, that the oldest ob^fects are trans- 
formed into .new ones, and the aged 
man passes into a second youth ; not by 
coveting childish pleasure, but by a keen 
and lively fruition of those sweet and in- 
structive lessons presented by the still 
advancing views of harmonious nature. 

If the eye, thus quickened by know- 
ledge, be bent upon the fruit-bearin£ 
spike of the wake-robin, or " lords and 
ladies," we shall perceive that the lower 
part, or tiers of it, are germens or fruH k 
an incipient state, the middle is occupied 
by anthers or little heads, replete with yel- 
low dust, and the upper part by several 
courses of minute bodies, which are an- 
thers in an unfinished state of develop- 
ment. What we wish to impress upon 
the mind by this observation is, that the 
productive and unproductive flowers aie 
borne upon the same spike, and in poo- 
tions one above the other. This is a 
very natural feature, and has the advan- 
tage of being easily read and understood 
by the observer of nature. 

If we keep this character in our me- 
mories, and turn our attention to die 
cat's-tail, that curious kind of reed wbick 
grows very commonly in fens and naarshy 
places, we shall recognise a similarity 
in this respect. The stem is smooth, 
straight, and without a joint, and is clothed 
at the top with a countless number of 
minute hairs, which are so thickly set, 
that they present an unbroken surface to 
the eye. The singular appearance of 
this stem may be likened to a kitdM 
poker : and the writer, when a boy, w« 
for a long time acquainted with no othei 
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name for it. If we pay a little attention 
to. this head in the early parts of the 
^ear, we shall see that the hairs below 
inclose seed-vessels in their unri|)e con- 
dition, while those above cherish anthers, 
which grow in threes, from a single point. 

We have the same character, therefore, 
noticed in the wake-robin ; namely, the 
barren and fertile flowers grow upon the 
same spike or stem, at a distance from 
each other. In the catVtail, those two 
kinds of flowers are separated by a bare 
neck or isthmus. 

In the bur-reed, we find the productive 
and unproductive flowers in distinct heads 
and knots, seated upon a common stalk, 
which is sometimes branched. This plant 
may be known by its broad grass-like 
leaves, and the yellow heads of flowers, 
which in shape and size resemble the 
flowers of the common bur, or cockle, as 
it is sometimes called. In the early part 
of the summer, it may be seen in every 
stream and pool of water, where the 
bottom is not too far from the surface. 

The last we shall mention is the grass- 
wrack, so common among the matters 
thrown upon our sea-shores. In this, as 
in the rest, the fertile and barren flowers 
are distinct, and grow upon the same 
point or stem. 

In point of utility, the aroideae have a 
very high claim to our attention; the 
colocasia or Egyptian bean is of the same 
genus as the wake-robin, and has been 
cultivated from time immemorial for the 
sake of the root, which is boiled and 
eaten in Egypt, and in company with 
the roots of a water lily {nympluBa lotus) 
supplies the place of potatoes. 

In the islands of the South Seas, ano- 
ther species {arum or caladium esculentum) 
is of the highest importance as an article 
of diet. In the Sandwich Islands, where 
it is called taro, it is cultivated on a very 
-large scale, and forms the staple means of 
nutriment ; just as the bread-fruit does in 
the Society Islands. 

All the plants belonging to this family 
are fond of moisture ; even the wake-robin 
(arun^wflsculatum) delights in situations 
where it is abundant. To accommodate 
this natural disposition, the Sandwich 
islander selects a valley, which is inun- 
dated by the waters descending from the 
mountains; this he intersects with a num- 
ber of raised terraces of earth, which 
cross each other at right angles. We 
may, for illustration, compare these ter- 
races to the frame-work of a window, 
and the ^* taro patches " to the glass 



panes within it. From a neighbouring 
hill, a watery level, thus diversified by art 
and cultivation, has an appearance that is 
singularly picturesque and striking. 

In planting the taro, it is customary to 
cut off the root and the leaves, and to set 
the stem, thus deprived of its useful parts 
below and its ornamental above, in a 
watery bed prepared for its reception. 
In a short time the stem sends forth a 
tufl of very large shining leaves at the 
top, while the other end enlarges into a 
root, which, in some varieties, resembles a 
turnip in shape, and in others, a parsnip. 
Internally it is of a bluish colour, con- 
tains a large proportion of nutriment, and 
when boiled or roasted, is very grateful 
to the palate. It is generally most ac- 
ceptable to Europeans after it has been 
first boiled, and afterwards cut into slices 
and roasted. The natives prepare it for 
use by roasting the entire root, till it is of 
the requisite softness, they then beat it 
into a paste, by adding water and gra- 
dually increasing the quantity, till the 
whole is reduced to a fluid; when it is 
put into calabashes or gourds, and allowed 
to stand, till, by fermentation, it has ac- 
quired sufficient acidity to give a smart- 
ness to the flavour. Time and some 
perseverance is always necessary to re- 
concile a stranger to its taste ; but when 
once a relish has been acquired, no other 
kind of food is found to be in all points 
so well suited to sustain and replenish 
the eihausted powers of nature, without 
fatiguing them with a laborious digestion, 
or clogging their efforts with a wasteful 
superfluity. The leaves of the taro, when 
fresh, are acrid and poisonous ; but when 
dressed, they constitute the most agree- 
able and wholesome kind of pot-herbs. 
Several other species of this genus are 
eaten by the natives of the diffierent 
countries where they grow. It seems 
that the roots of our wake-robin, which 
are peculiarly acrid and poisonous, when 
fresh, might be eaten with safety when 
roasted, as all the poisonous matters are 
entirely dissipated^ and what remains is 
nutritious. 

The roots of the cat's-tail (fypha laii- 
folia and angustifolia) grow in knots, and 
are eaten by the Calmucks, while those 
of the bur-reed (spargnniuni) are said to 
be astringent, and useful in promoting 
perspiration. A curious story is hinted 
by the name of the bur- reed; for it de- 
notes something used as " swaddling 
clothes," and seems, in very remote 
times, to have composed the first suit of 
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clolbei with which the little stranger wai 
made acquainteil, upon his amval into 
thif world of caiM and Borrow. It cer- 
luuly (rag a tety impresaive method of 
initiating him in the rudimeoti of peril 
uid hardihip, which it might he hia lot to 
undergo, when growth should have given 
dimensiona, and time firmness to his 

The grass-wrack is useM in scrofula 
and dJBordera of the lymphatic ajatem. 
A species of this genus (zotlera mediier- 
ranea) is applied to a Kreat number of 
purposes in toe north of Europe. It is 
used to stop up the seams of houses built 
of wood, to form the roofs of others ; is 
wrought into boats, employed for pack' 
iiig, or burnt into ashes by glasa-m^ers. 
Here, therefore, we are buuud to thank 
God for two reasons; because he has 
given good things to man, and has withal 
pven him " discretion " to turn them to 
advantage. 

UNSUCCtBSFUL STRATAGEM TO GAIN A 



Artifice and deceit do, at times, obtain 
their end ; but an upright, straight-forward 
line of conduct la not only commendable 
in ilseir, but in most cases more successful 
than fraud. In the History of Poland, aa 
given in Dr. Lardner's " Cyclopadia," oc- 
curs the following uoauccessful stratagem to 
obtain a throne. 

" A horse-race was decreed, in which 
the crown was to be the prize of victory. 
One of the ■candidates had recourse to ar- 
tifice ; the course, which lay along a vast 
plain on the baiika of the Pradnik, he 
planted nith sharp iron pomts, and covered 
them with aand. In the centre, however, 
he left a space over which he might pass 
without danger; hut lest he sliould acciden- 
tally diverge from it, he caused hia horse to 
be shod with iron plates, against which the 
points would be harmless. Every thiiig 
seemed to promise success to his roguish 
ingenuity, when the secret was discovered 
by two young men, as they were one day 
amusing themselves on the destined course. 
One of them was silent through fear, the 
other through sagacity. On the appointed 
day the candidates arrived, the race vras 
opened, and the innumerable spectators 
waited the result with intense anKiety. 
The inventor of the stratagem left all the 
rest far behind him, except the youth last 
mentioned, who kept close to his horse's 
heels, and who, Just as the victor was about 
to claim the prize, exposed the unworthy 
trick to the multitude. ' The fonner ww 



immediately sacriRced to their farj; md 
the latter, as the reward of his caodod, 
notwithstanding the meanness of his birth, 
was invested with tbe eiuigiit of u>- 
vereigTi^-" 

PRAyER. 

The richest saint must be, and is, i 
humble b^gar at grace's door all his dap ; 
and Christ is the Lord of the house, and the 
dispenseroflhealms: and as tbe alms u too 
good not to be patiently waited fw, so ibe 
Lord is loo good and loo great to be quar- 
relled with ; and never did a believer get iD;r 
good by complaining of him. Complain to 
him, and piay and ask laigely, but still "ift 
^th and patience. Knock at his dfor, but 
stay; and bless him that evet hegavejou 
any crumbs of his grace : mix your prayers 
for new wanted grace with praises for his oM 
dispensed grace. Christlovethyou,andhiUi 
proved it. Believe it, and bless him liirit, 
and wait for his renewbg his love to you ; 
and in due time you will find that he will 
not only answer, but out-do your denies (o 
him, ajid all your expectations from him, 
Geo. xlix. 18; Ps. ixvii. 14 ; Isa. il. 31 ; 
xlix. 2Z.~Tram. 



DEATH-BED SATIHG. 

Ma. Edward Deerino, on his death- 
bed, in 1576, said, " There is but ooe sun 
that giveth %ht unto the world, there ii 

but one righteousness, there is but coe 
communion of sainU. If I were the mot 
excellent creature in the world, if X weie is 
righteous as Abiaham,) Isaac, and Ja^ob, 
(for they were excellent men in the woiU,) 
yet we must all confess tbal we are gieu 
sinners, and that there is no salvation bul 
in the righteousness of Jesus Chiist, and 
we have all need of the grace of Go<i. 
And for my part, as concerning death, I 
feel such joy of spirit, that, if I shouU 
have the sentence of life on one side, and 
the sentence of death on the other side, I 
had rather choose a thousand times (seeing 
God lialh appointed the separatum) liK 
sentence of death than the sentence of liCe,' 
PhU, i. 23. _ 

TdUE FAITH shall grow stronger and 
stronger ; for Christ is the finishsr U 
well as the author of faidi. 



Prlu U. Hcti. or in Uouthl; Paiu. caDtilniiu fin 

jfomtwn Id > Covir, Sil 

W. TiUB, ranter, BoltHwnn, rVuMfm^ 
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DOT A NY. —No 



This numerous aod imporlant Tamily h 
distingvishrd by the number and position 
of the stamens, which are generally more 
than twenty, and are seated upon the 
calyx. An allusion was made to this 
feature of the tosaceous plants, when we 
were treating of the ranunculaceous kinds, 
to which we might refer the student for 
the means of discriminating two families 
to widely separated by their wholesome 
and uQwhotesome qualities. The numWr 



of the stamens is easily seen to eiceed 
twenty, and their situation upon the calyx 
may be ascertained by lirst removing tbe 
petals, and then the calyx, when it will be 
seeu that the stamens were, bv this ope- 
ration, removedincompanywithit. Arose, 
the blossom of the apple, or the haw- 
thorn " May," will serve equally for thi» 
purpose. The petals are uniformly Btb 
when present : tlieir excess abo»e this 
number in the rose, and other cultivated 
plants of this family, has b«eo occasioned 
by the transformation of stamens into 
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petals. * Many of the choicest and most 
useful fruits belong to this family ; such as 
the peach, the strawberry, and the apple : 
while those that do not yield an edible 
fruit, as, for example, the burnet and the 
cinquefoil, afford a very excellent fodder 
for cattle. 

Those examples which are most within 
the reach of observation may with greater 
convenience be- divided into six tribes, 
"which may be severally, represented by 
well-known examples. 

1. Drupaceous trees, or such as pro- 
duce a drupe or plum, which contains a 
nut within a pulp or fleshy covering. Of 
this, the following are examples : — 

The almond, or amygdaluSy the drupe 
or fruit of which is composed of a juice- 
less fibrous bark, and a nut pierced with 
many holes. The bitter and sweet almonds 
are varieties of the same species, the 
amygdalae communis. 

The peach (persica) distinguished by 
having in the centre of a large fleshy 
drupe, a nut roughened with furrows and 
wrinkles, in a remarkable manner. Of 
this there are two species; Persica vulgaris, 
the peach; and the persica Usvis, the 
nectarine. 

The apricot (armenyica vulgaris^ has 
its drupe large and fleshy, covered with a 
velvet down, like the peach, but the nut is 
blunt on one side and acute on the other, 
and smooth, with the exception of a single 
furrow. The oil of marmots is prepared 
by pressing the nuts or seeds of a species 
of apricot, (^annemaca brigantiaca,) which 
is a native of Dauphiny, in France. 

Prunusy a genus embracing the dam- 
sons, and various kinds of plum, with the 
sloe, (prunus spinosa,) the bifllace, (P. m- 
stitia,) and the bird's cherry (P. padus) 
of our hedges. The drupe of this genus 
IS very smooth, and covered with a fine 
powder ; the nut is flattened and sharp at 
each end. 

The cherry, (^cerasusi) the drupe of 
which is round, destitute of powder, and 
with a smooth roundish nut or stone. 

2 This tribe embraces the few genera 
which are allied to spircea, the dropwort, 
meadow-sweet, &c. It is marked by the 
fruit, which consists of 'numerous lesser 
ones gathered in a circle round an ima- 
ginary axis. This character may be seen 
in the spiraea cultivated in our gardens, 
or in the meadow- sweet, (5. ulmaria^) 
known by a profusion of small white 
blossoms, and a sweet scent Very com- 
mon by ditches in the early part of 
summer. 



3. Shrubs and plants allied to the 
strawberry, blackberry, &c. In these the 
fruit is composed of numerous lesser ones 
collected into ahead, that is more or less 
round. In some instances the fruit be- 
comes pulpy, as in the raspberry, where 
it should be observed that each of the 
small grains is an entire fruit or berry. 
Hence we might call these many-grained 
fruits compound berries. 

Among the pulpy kinds we have as na* 
tives of this country the strawberry, (Jra- 
garia vesca,) the dewberry bush, (rubia 
c(Esius,) the bramble, (rubus fruticosuSj) 
and the raspberry (i?. idcsus.) In other 
instances, tne fruit is merely a composi- 
tion of many smaller seed-vessels. This 
is seen in the cinquefoil, (^potentilla rep- 
tans^ and in the tormentil, of which we 
have given a figure that will serve to con- 
vey to the reader an idea of the rest. 
The figure represents lormentUla offid- 
nalis: it bears a pretty little yellow 
flower, and is very common among fiirze 
and other bushes on heaths, &c. The 
dark lump or knob, to the left of the 
figure, represents an enlargement of the 
stem, just below the surface of the 
ground. 

The avens (geum urbanum) is veiy 
common by the side of hedges ; its flowers 
are yellow, but it may be known veiy 
easily by the hooks into which its pistils 
are changed when the fruit is ripe: bj 
these hooks it lays hold of our clothes, 
and thus offers itself to our notice. 

Few have crossed a heath, or a piece of 
dry pasturage, without seeing the agri- 
mony, which rises in a single stem, tliat 
terminates in a long spike of flowers. The 
bright yellow blossoms are succeeded by 
little conical (shaped like a sugar-loaf) 
fruit, which, by means of hooks, clings to 
the stockings of the passenger. When 
fresh, these points are clammy of glan- 
dular, and will stick to the hands, la 
this genus the numerous little fruits observ- 
able in others are diminished to a single 
pair, which are closely united into one. 

4. Plants akin to the burnet, {pote- 
rium sanguisorba^ which is occasionally 
seen growing by road-sides, and has been 
of late a subject of cultivation with the 
farmer. In this the fruit is composed oT 
only one or two lesser firuits. The floweFS 
are not always perfect, that is, they have 
not stamens ana pistils in every one of 
them. Biit little inconvenience would re- 
sult from considering the two precediirg 
tribes as one, for they are closely allied by 
the nature of their fruit, as well as their foliage. 
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5. Roses. One of the principal marks 
is to be found in the " rose-bud/' where 
^e perceive that the parts are folded over 
each other in a spiral direction. The nu- 
merous little fruits (carpelia) seen in 
others, are here grown into one, which in 
familiar English we call the " hep." This 
tribe comprises, at present, only one genus, 
(rosa,) which contains nearly one hundred 
and fifty species, distributed over most 
regions of the earth. 

6. Pomaceous, or apple-bearing trees 
and shrubs. This tribe is distinguished by 
its firuit, which comes under the definition 
of a pomum or apple ; that is, a fruit 
the texture of which is granular, and has 
its seeds within cells tliat are lined with a 
peculiar material, differing from the rest of 
its substance. Of this, the hawthorn 
(cratcegtu oxyacanthd) is a specimen, 
which has its seeds of a bony hardness. 

PifTUi commums, the pear, and pi/rus 
malus, are examples of the genus pyrus, 
and of the usefulness of this order. 

The mountain ash, one of the prettiest 
ornaments of our groves in the latter end 
of summer; if the fruit be examined, it 
will be found to be an apple in miniature ; 
its botanical name, at present, is pr/riis 
ancuparia. 

An elegant ornament of walls, in au- 
tumn, is the cotoneaster vulgaris, of which 
the numerous red beiries are beautifully 
contrasted with the deep green of the leaves. 

The medlar, (mesptlus germamca^) dis- 
tinguished by its pitclier-shaped fruity and 
the bony covering of the seed. 

The last we shall mention is the quince, 
(jcydonia vulgaris^ which differs from the 
apple in having several seeds in each cell, 
instead of one, as in the latter. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of a 
great and important order, which evinces 
the special kindness of God, who has not 
only provided for the sustenance of man, 
in affording com, the bread-fruit, and the 
countless assortment of nutritious roots, but 
has withal garnished his board with a va- 
ried choice of delicious and wholesome fruits. 
When a naturalist unfolds the curiosities 
and fair proportions of creation, all listen 
with interest ; but if he points out their ten- 
dency to illustrate the special goodness of 
God, too many give " him audience unto 
this word," and then lock up their at- 
tention. 



THE INTIMACY OF A MAN S THOUGHTS. 

There is much profound and important 
wisdom in that proverb of Solomon, 



where it is sdd, *' The heart knoweth its 
own bitterness." It forms part of a truth 
still more comprehensive, that every man 
knoweth his own peculiar feelings, and 
difficulties, and trials, far better than he 
can get any of his neighbours to perceive 
them. It is natural to us all, that we 
should desire to engross to the uttermost 
the sympathy of others with what is most 
painful to the sensibilities of our own bp- 
som, and with what is most aggravating 
in the hardships of our own situation. 
But, labour as we may, we cannot, with 
every power of expression, make an ade- 
quate conveyance of all our sensations 
and of all our circumstances into another 
understanding. 

There is something in the intimacy of 
a man's own experience, which he cannot 
make to pass entire into the heart and 
mind, even of his most familiar compa- 
nion ; and thus it is, that he is so often de- 
feated in his attempts to obtain a full and 
cordial possession of his sympathy. He 
is mortified, and he wonders at the ob- 
tuseness of the people around him, that 
he cannot get them to enter into the just- 
ness of his complainings, nor to feel the 
point upon which turn the truth and the 
reason of his remonstrances, nor to give 
their interested attention to the case of 
his peculiarities, and of his wrongs, nor 
to kindle in generous resentment along 
with him when he starts the topic of his 
indignation. 

He does not reflect all the while, that 
with every human being he addresses, 
there is an inner man, which forms a 
theatre of passions and of interests, as 
busy, as crowded, and as fitted as his own 
to engross the anxious and the exercised 
feelings of a heart which can alone under- 
stand its own bitterness, and lay a correct 
estimate on the burden of its own visita- 
tions. Every man we meet carries about 
with him, in the unperceived solitude of 
his bosom, a little world of his own; 
and we are just as blind, and as insensi- 
ble, and as dull, both of perception and of 
sympathy, about his engrossing objects 
as he is about ours ; and, did we suffer 
this observation to have all its weight 
upon us, it might serve to make us more 
candid and more considerate of others. 
It might serve to abate the monopolizing 
spirit of our nature. It might serve to 
soflen down all the malignity which comes 
out of those curious contemplations that 
we are apt to cast on the fancied ease and 
prosperity which are around us. It might 
serve to reconcile every man to his own lot. 
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and dispose him to bear with thankfulness 
bis own harden ; and sure I am, if this 
train of sentiment were prosecuted with 
firmness, and calmness, and impartiality, 
it would lead to the conclusion that each 
profession in life has its own peculiar 
pains and its own besetting inconve- 
niences ; that, from the bottom of society 
up to the golden pinnacle which blazons 
upon its summit, there is much in the 
shape of care and of suffering to be found; 
that, throughout all the conceivable va- 
rieties of human condition, there are trials, 
which can neither be adequately told on 
the one side, nor fully understood on the 
other ; that the ways of God to man are 
equal, in this, as in every department of 
his administration ; and that, go to what- 
ever quarter of human experience we 
may, we shall find how he has provided 
enough to exercise the patience, and to 
accomplish the purposes of a wise and a 
salutaiy discipline upon all his children. 
^^Ur, Chalmers. 



THE TELESCOPIC APPEARANCES OP THE 
PLANETS, ETC.— No. IV. 

THE FIXED STARS AND NEBULiE. 

Besides the bodies we have already de- 
scribed, forming the solar system, the hea- 
vens present us with an innumerable muU 
titude of other objects, called stars and 
nebulae. Although only about two thousand 
stars are visible to the naked eye, yet 
when we view the heavens with a telescope, 
their number seems limited only by the 
imperfection of our instrument. Sir Wil- 
liam Herschell estimated that, in one hour, 
50,000 stars passed across the field of his 
telescope; this, however, was considered 
an instance of great crowding : but, on an 
average, it is estimated that the whole ex- 
panse of the heavens must exhibit about a 
hundred million of fixed stars, within the 
reach of telescopic vision. 

Nothing is known of the nature, the 
distances, or magnitude of the fixed stars. 
Of their nature, they are supposed to be 
suns, each the centre of a planetary system 
like our own. Of their distances, nothing 
can be determmed ; see Weekly Visitor, No. 
CXL.; the like may be said of their abso- 
lute magnitude, for the cause of their differ- 
ing so much in apparent magnitude and 
splendour, is the difference of their dis- 
tances fi'om our earth. 

The stars are scattered very irregularly 
over the firmament. In some places they 
are crowded together, in others thinly dis- 
persed ; some of the groups of stars form 



very beautiful objects even to the naked 
eye, but the greater portion of clusters of 
stars appear to the unassisted vision like 
thin white clouds or vapours : such is the 
milky way, whvcli, as Sir William Hers- 
chell has proved, derives its brightness 
from the diffused light of the myriads of 
stars that form it. Multitudes of similar 
detached cloudy spots, called nebulx, are 
to be seen on the clear vault of heaven; 
they have not the sparkling brilliancy that 
distinguishes the stars, but have a sensible 
diameter, and determinate shape. Most 
of the nebuls have a star in or near the 
middle, siurounded with a pale light, which 
is brightest in the middle, and grows more 
faint towards the 'circumference. They are 
of various colours ; white, yellow, rose-co^ 
loured, &c. Dr. Herschell, in several vo> 
lumes of the " Philosophical Transac- 
tions,'' has given the places of a vast 
number of nebulx, with curious descrip- 
tions of their pecidiar appearances, ana a 
series of most ingenious and interesting r^ 
flections on their nature and constitutioD :— 
** When we reflect that these singular ob- 
jects are not, like the fixed stars, brilliant 
points, which become smaller when seen 
through more powerful telescopes, but ha?e 
a sensible and measurable diameter, 
sometimes exceeding two minutes of a de- 
gree, and when we also recollect that a ball 
of 200 millions of miles in diameter (which 
would fill the whole orbit of the earth 
round the sun) would not form an angle of 
two seconds when measured firom the near- 
est fixed star, what must we think of these 
nebulx ? One of them is certainly some 
thousands of times bigger tlian the earth's 
orbit." Although our finest telescopes 
cannot separate this nebulx into distinct 
stars, it is still probable that it is a dus- 
ter. It is not unreasonable to think, with 
Dr. Herschell, that this object, which re- 
quires a telescope to find it out, would 
appear to a spectator placed m its centre, 
much the same as the visible heavens do 
to us; and that this our starry heaven, 
which to us appears so magnificent, would 
bf> but a nebulous star to a spectator, 
placed in that nebulx. 

The human mind is almost overpowered 
by such a thought. When the soul is 
filled with such conceptions of the extent 
of created nature, we can scarcely avoid 
exclaiming, '' Lord, what is man, tliat thou 
art mindful of him ? and the son of man, 
that thou visitest him?" Psalm viii. 4. 
Under such impressions David shrunk 
into nothing, and feared that he should be 
forgotten amongst so many great objects of 
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Divine attention. His comfort and ground 
of relief from this dejecting thought are re- 
markable : '* For thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him 
with glory and honour." David corrected 
himself by calling to mind how high he 
stood in the scale of God's works. He 
recognised his own Divine original, and his 
alliance to the Author of all ; and then, 
cheered and delighted, he cries out, " O 
Lord our Lord, how excellent is thy name 
in all the earth!" Psa. viii. 9. 



OLD HUMPHREY ON RELIGIOUS AND 
BENEVOLENT PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

I NEVER remember an instance of a 
number of bad men meeting together with 
a bad intention, without their trying to do 
some mischief, and should as soon expect 
to see a red-hot iron thrust into a heap of 
gunpowder without an explosion, as for such 
a thing to take place. If you sow thistle- 
seed, thistles will spring up ; if you plant 
thorns, thorns will grow; and evil intentions, 
just in the same way, will produce evil 
deeds. 

But if this be true, and true it certainly 
is, then this reasoning may be applied to 
good as well as to evil. I never remember 
a number of godly men meeting together 
with a godly intention without some good 
effect following, and should as soon expect 
that a fruitful vine would bear poison- 
berries, as that christian men would lay 
their heads together, willingly to dishonour 
God, or to afflict mankind. 

It is a glorious thing for those who 
desire to make the world better, and hap- 
pier, and holier than it is, by spreading 
wider the kingdom of the Redeemer, to 
refresh themselves with each other's pre- 
sence, opening their hearts freely, and 
kindling a brighter flame on the altar of 
devotion than might otherwise bum there. 

But do not suppose, by what has been 
said, that I am a speaker in public assem- 
blies. No : Old Humphrey never mounts 
the platform, but glides into a back seat 
on such occasions, the fittest place for 
him ; he cannot make his eye be " felt from 
afar," flashing with the energy of his soul ; 
he cannot eloquently pour forth his warm 
wishes for the welfare of a sinful world. 
No; all that he can do is, to take up that 
stump of a pen, with which he is now 
noting down his poor thoughts, and, after 
supplication at the throne of grace, that 
his many infirmities may be so far sub- 
dued, as to be kept from dishonouring 
God^ or wounding a fellow-sinner without 



cause, to set forth, in the best way he is 
able, all things that in his opinion are true, 
and honest, and just, and pure, and lovely, 
and of good report. He highly values the 
public meetings of christian people, and 
therefore it is that he speaks in their 
praise. 

But do not imagine that Old Hum- 
phrey, after living so long in the world, 
knows so little of the human heart, as to 
be blind to its errors on these occasions. 
O, no ! there's too much room in the heart 
of a public speaker, full as it may seem to 
be of heavenly and holy things, for earthly 
infirmities to dwell there. There is danger 
of an eloquent man being too sensibly 
alive to the approbation of his fellow-mor- 
tals ; he may have too keen an appetite 
for human praise ; and there is a danger of 
the assembled multitude forgetting that the 
object of their meeting is to praise God 
rather than man. These are dangers that 
speakers and hearers would do well to 
avoid ; but Old Humphrey ought not to be 
very severe on this point, for he loves to 
honour good men for their work's sake, 
and has often found himself thumping the 
floor with his cane, by way of commenda- 
tion, when he might have been better em- 
ployed in putting up a prayer, that moth 
speakers and hearers might be blessed ot 
the Most High. 

It sometimes happens, that in meetings 
of a more than ordmary serious character, 
when high and holy things are entered 
into, and when the heart ought to be more 
solemnized than at other times — it some- 
times happens, I say, that the speaker 
makes a droll remark, very droll, but 
sadly out of place, so that, instead of the 
spirit of the hearer being absorbed with 
sacred reverence for the Most High, it is 
dancing with light-hearted gaiety and tur- 
bulent mirth. This is not as it should 
be. Old Humphrey has before now met 
with something of this kind in a place 
of Divine worship, when the preacher, 
and a christian-hearted, godly, deeply-im- 
pressed preacher too, in a moment of in- 
firmity, has scattered abroad the solemn 
thoughts, that he had for an hour been 
labouring to produce, by one unexpected, 
ill-timed, comical observation. The preacher 
has smiled, the hearers have laughed, and 
Old Humphrey among them, though he 
has reflected upon it afterwards with regrtt 
and shame. 

Nor must it be denied that public speak- 
ers, especially such as are young, now and 
then aim their remarks above the heads, 
rather than at the hearts Of the people they 
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address, and use such lengthy words, 
and such high-flown illustrations, that a 
plain man wonders what they are after, 
and in what it will all end. I once heard a 
worthy young minister address a country 
congregation from the words, " And they 
all with one consent began to make ex- 
cuse." One would not have thought that 
these plain words of Scripture could be 
made plainer, but the minister seemed to 
think differently ; for he told us that *' with 
one. consent" meant "unanimously." Now, 
if the plain countrymen present could not 
comprenend the words of Scripture, it was 
not very likely they could comprehend the 
explanation of the preacher. The great 
object in addressing an assembly is to 
iQft)rm the understanding, to convince the 
judgment, and to affect the heart; but 
sometimes this is forgotten. 

With all these disadvantages, public 
meetings are of great value ; and Old 
Humphrey's heart has wanned within him, 
over and over again, while some zealous 
servant of the Redeemer, with a heart full 
of love, and a tongue touched with holy 
fire, has declared the mighty acts of the 
King of kings, and Lord of lords. 

Oh, it does one good to see and to hear 
men more gifted than ourselves devote their 
time and their talents to God's glory and 
man's benefit ; and if we feel a little hum- 
bled that we are not able to do as much as 
they do, we feel at the same time anxious 
to do more than we have done. Men's 
hearts are, in such seasons, just like the 
wood laid ready on the altar for a burnt 
sacrifice, and the hallowed zeal of the 
christian-hearted speaker kindles the holy 
flame. 

It is a pleasant thing to read the re- 
cord, printed on paper or written with 
the pen of a ready wnter, of what is going 
forward in the christian world ; but how 
much more delightful is it to listen to the 
account poured forth by one whose eye 
sparkles with joy, whose heart runs over 
with gratitude to the Father of mercies, 
and whose tongue richly abounds with 
words fitly spoken ; such as are, in Scrip- 
ture language, likened to " apples of gold 
in pictures of silver." 

There are hundreds, yea thousands, who 
return home from piiblic meetings doubly 
interested to what they were before, in the 
spread of religion, and the increase of 
works of mercy ; and though worldly cares 
or worldly pleasures may afterwards abate 
their zeal, yet are they, on the whole, 
more friendly to the christian cause, and 
more abounding in deeds of charity. 



Old Humphrey would not willingly say 
ill-natured things ; but he verily believes, 
that if it were not for public meetings, one 
half of the supporters of religious and bene- 
volent institutions would go to sleep with 
the Bible in their hands. He judges by 
his own heart, which, in sacred and chari- 
table things, is often more like a lump of 
ice than a ball of fire. Let us, then, as 
far as we can, secure the advantages of 
public meetings, by encouraging in our 
ovm hearts humility, zeal, and christian 
affection ; and avoid their evils, by waging 
war with vanity, selfishness, and a worldly 
spirit. 

"BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GODI"* 

This was the voice of John the Baptist 
to the people of Judea, when he saw Jesus 
of Nazareth passing by, John i. 36. Whatdid 
he mean by it ? Doubtless it was to direct 
their attention to the distinguishing features 
of our Lord's character, and to the great 
end and design of his manifestation in tbe 
flesh. In tlie holy Scriptures, as perhaps 
in every known language of mankind, the 
lamb has been selected as the popular 
symbol of innocence and of patience. Now, 
these were qualities which in an especial 
manner distinguished our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. He was a perfect pat- 
tern of innocence. He did no sin, neither 
was guile found in his mouth. He was 
holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners ; and this purity of his nature 
eminently qualified him for the all- im- 
portant office of " High Priest" of his 
church, such a one as is needed by us guilty 
rebels. And then his patience was as 
conspicuous as his innocence. Speaking 
of the ends of his mission into our world, 
he declares, that " the Son of Man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many." 
He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, 
and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 
" When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again, but committed himself to Him 
that judgeth righteously :" and when 
taken, and by wicked hands crucified 
and slain, he died, praying for his mur- 
derers — " Father, forgive Oiem, for they 
know not what they do 1" But when 
the Baptist directed the attention of the 
Jews to Jesus of Nazareth, he doubtless 
had a distinct reference to the end and 
design of his manifestation in the flesh. 
He pointed him out to them as the Lamb 
destined in the eternal councils of Hea- 
ven, and fore-orddined before the founda- 
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tion of the world— provided by God, and 
accepted by him, to be the sacrifice for 
our sins. "Behold the Lamb of God," 
said John the Baptist, "which taketh 
away ihe sin of the world !" This marks 
the Redeemer's sacrificial character — 
points him out as the sin-atoning Lamb, 
prefigured by all the legal offerings — and 
particularly as the Antitype of the paschal 
lamb, which was Divinely appointed to 
commemorate the wonderful deliverance 
which God granted the Israelites, when he 
brought them out of Egypt : see Exodus, 
chap. xii. On that eventful night, in which 
the angel of the Lord slew all the first-bom 
in the land of Egypt, he was ordered to 
spare the families of Israel, whose blood of 
the paschal lamb had been sprinkled on 
the posts of the doors of their houses ; and 
this was a sign or type of the redemption 
of mankind by Jesus Christ. The de- 
stroying angel recognised the sacred token, 
and passed over the house thus marked, 
without smitirig any member of the family. 
Now, tliat all this was typical of the salva- 
tion which is by Christ Jesus, is evident 
from the application which the apostle 
Paul makes of it when he says, " Christ 
our passover is sacrificed for us." And is 
not the very same doctrine taught us by 
the Saviour himself when he instituted the 
Lord's Supper? Does he not teach us to 
consider the bread and the wine as symbols 
of his broken body and shed blood ? 

Reader, did you ever consider the ana- 
logy that subsists between the paschal 
sacrifice under the law, and " the l^mb of 
God," taking away the sin of the world?" 
The former, you know, was designed to 
commemorate a great deliverance, namely, 
the deliverance of the Israelites from the 
captivity and slavery of Egypt ; but Christ 
died for the sins of his people, and by that 
means ransoms them from the captivity 
of Satan, the slavery of sin, the curse of 
a violated law, and brings them into the 
glorious liberty of the children of God. 
The passover was God's appointed means 
of safety to the Israelites, and had they 
neglected it, their ruin had been inevitable ! 
Look now at what the gospel says of 
Christ : " Ilim hath God set forth as a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood." " We 
are redeemed — not with silver and gold, 
but vnth the precious blood of Christ, as 
of a lamb without blemish." 

Once more : the paschal lamb was to be 
prepared for food, but by no other means 
than fire. It was to be roasted with fire, 
and then the flesh was to be eaten with 



bitter herbs. Now, what could more strik- 
ingly prefigure the dreadful sufTerings of 
the Lafmb of God ? those agonies and that 
bloody sweat which he underwent in the 
garden of Gethsemane and on Calvary, 
when his holy soul was exceeding sorrow- 
ful, even unto death ; when the billows of 
the Divine indignation against sin over- 
whelmed him, and his heart melted in the 
midst of his bowels? Well might it be 
said of him in ancient prophecy, " Be- 
hold and see, was ever sorrow like unto 
his sorrow, wherewith God afflicted him 
in the days of his fierce anger ?" 

Reader, did you ever consider what it 
was that rendered the sorrows and suffer- 
ings of the holy, harmless Child of God, 
necessary ? Think seriously upon it, and 
examine what the Scriptures say on this 
most interesting subject. J. 



AN ORATORY. 

Coming to an oratory by the road-side, 
I stopped to copy the following inscrip- 
tion : — " The Archbishop of Chambery 
grants forty days of indulgence to those who 
devoutly repeat one paternoster and one 
ave, accompanied by an act of contrition. " 
Who would grudge purchasing such a 
period of indulgence at so very cheap a 
rate ? That such conditions should be 
gladly accepted need excite little wonder ; 
but that they should be offered is indeed 
matter for astonishment. Were it not 
a positive fact, it would appear incredible 
that any, except the most ignorant idol- 
aters, should imagine that any superior 
efficacy can attend prayers because offered 
up on a particular spot. What is this 
but to render religion ridiculous in the 
eyes of thinking men, and at the same 
time to mislead those who blindly rely 
upon such truly irrational forms ? Scrip- 
ture teaches us that we ought to worship 
God " in spirit and in truth ;" diligently 
to examine our own hearts, and to seek, 
by the aid of Divine grace, to overcome its 
sinfulness : but the romish church takes 
quite a different view of this important 
matter, and lays the greatest stress upon 
outward formalities, the tendency of which 
i^, not to spiritualize our affections, but 
rather to debase the human intellect, by 
filling the mind with grovelling and con- 
temptible ideas of the Supreme Being. It 
may be said, that enlightened roman catho- 
lics perceive and deplore such gross errors 
quite as much as protestants : the ques- 
on then is. Why are they countenanced 
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and upheld by their ecclesiastics and 
prelates ? or is it too much to expect 
that an archbishop should be an enlight- 
ened catholic ? — hae WiUon, 



THE JEWISH CHOIR. 

The Psalms are all of them lyric poems, 
that is, intended to be accompanied with 
music, and the peculiarity in their structure 
which has been noticed, probably arose 
from the Jewish mode of alternate singing. 
The temple choir, we know, was divided 
into twenty-four courses ; and each band of 
singers took up the strain in its turn, and 
thus answered alternately to one another. 
For instance : when one party began the 
psalm thus, '^ Sing unto the Lord a new 
song;'* the corresponding versicle was 
taken up by the chorus or semi-chorus, 
** Sing unto the Lord, all the earth : " the 
one band proceeded, '^ Sing unto the Lord, 
and bless his name ; '' the other replied, 
'* Show forth his salvation from day to day.'' 
The musical poetry of the Jews became 
thus divided into a succession of strophes 
and antistrophes correspondent to each 
other — a method of composition which, be- 
coming familiar, insensibly spread from 
their hymns to their other poetical writings. 
But the psalms were not only accompanied 
with vocal music; instrumental music, 
which has been employed in the religious 
services of all nations, which was introduced 
into the sacred ceremonials of the Greeks, 
was cultivate by the Jews for the same 
purpose, at the earliest period of their his- 
tory. The song of Moses and Miriam, 
after the deliverance of the children of Israel 
from Egypt, was accompanied with the 
timbrel ; tne silver trumpets were ordered 
to be sounded, on the solemn days, over the 
bumt-oflTerings, and many other instru- 
ments were added by David to the Jewish 
ritual. In his time there were three mas- 
ters who presided over the band of music ; 
and at their head one chief musician, or 
master of the whole choir. That females 
were admitted into the temple choir, is stre- 
nuously denied by the Jewish writers ; but 
the case of the three daughters of Heman, 
who were " for song in the house of tllfe 
Lord with cymbals," 1 Chron. xxv. 5, 6, 
some think makes it evident that wo- 
men were thus employed. This part of 
their devotional service the Jews usually 
performed in a standing posture ; " the 
Levites stood with the instruments of 
David ; ** a practice which has been fol- 
lowed in most christian congregations. The 



choir-service was suited to the genius of 
Judaism, a religion fiill of splendid external 
rites ; and it must have been an imposing 
and overpowering spectacle, when '' the 
trumpeters and singers, were as one, to make 
one sound in tlianking and praising the 
Lord," the glorious cloud filled the house, 
a sight only inferior to the *^ hundred and 
forty and four thousand," " on mount Sion/' 
" harping, with their harps." — From Mi- 
ners Life ofDr, Watts. 



NEEDLEWORK. 

Needlework has been from the earliest 
times an important branch of English female 
education. The Anglo-Saxon women were 
famous for their needlework ; and the En- 
glish work was celebrated abroad for its 
excellence. An Anglo-Saxon lady had a 
curtain, on which were worked the actioos 
of her husband. The kind, relating to em- 
broidery and figures, was most in fasiiion 
The various kinds practised would astonish 
the most industrious modem female : many 
curious books of patterns were publislied, 
and t is supposed that such books were 
generally cut to pieces, and used by women 
to work upon, or transfer to their samplers. 
Maids used to work with their mistresses. 
Needlework was also practised by men. 
The working of flowers was particularly 
specified ; and we find one kind said to be 
practised in the manner of a vineyard. — 
Domestic lAfe in England. 



REDEMPTION. 

If the goodness of God is so admirably 
seen in the works of nature and the favours 
of providence, with what a noble superi- 
ority does it even triumph in the myste^ 
of redemption 1 Redemption is the bright- 
est noirror in which to contemplate this 
most lovely attribute of the Deity. Other 
gifts are only as mites from the Divine 
treasury; but redemption opens, I had 
almost said, exhausts all the stores of his 
glorious grace. Herein God coromendeth 
his love ; not only manifests, but renders it 
perfectly marvellous ; manifests it in so 
stupendous a manner, that it is beyond 
parallel, beyond thought, and above all 
blessing and praise, Ps.cvii. 2 ; cxi. 9; cxiii. 
7, 8 ; cxxxix. 17 ; Ilom. v. 8 ; Eph, iii. 19. 
— Hervey. 
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THE NOKWAY LEUMIHO. 
(JfiH Lrmniu, TAaa, Gtcrgchut Norvagtctu.) 
That the smaller, and apparently most in- 
s^i<icant of animals, are those fiom whose 
ilestrucliTe propensities the interests of man 
sufier more in the ^^egale than from the 
inroads of the large or ferocious, is an ob- 
servaiion which we have often had occasion 
to make, and which will be borne out by 
an alteniive observation of the data which 
the naturalist has accumulated. The nu- 
merical ratio of animals, and their tendency 
to increase, bear an average ratio to their 
wze, and numbers couaterbalance physical 
inferiority. 

Tbe laws of nature, as established by 
unerring wisdom, do indeed provide ex- 
pressly for a destruction of these little pests 
in a due proponiou to their natural aug- 
mentation ; and hence, in general, man suf- 
fers less ihar be might otherwise anticipate. 
But, after all, a chtck, not a total stop, is 
' put upon their power. The lionand the tiger 



ate terrible, but the increase of these tetik 
ble creatures is small ; and, after all, what 
has man sufiered Irom their incursions, 
compared to what he has suffered from 
hosts of beings of far inferior size and indi- 
vidual consequence ? Besides, it is easy to 
oppose, and successfully oppose, the one 
[aiiy, while the other either elude observ- 
ation till the mischief is done, or baffle at- 
tempts to repress them by their concealed 
and subtle habits, and by the unlimited 
extent of their reproduction, which makes 
up for man's unassisted means of destruc- 
tion. We say nothing of the locust, befora 
the armies of which the hopes and proE- 
peiily of nations have been annihilated, but 
we would bring examples &om among iha 
mammalia to substantiate our staiement. 
What does not the fermet suffir ^at least 
in many places) liomthehaies and rabbits 
which multiply upMi his land ? Were these 
animals allowed lo increase ad SbUvm, no 
band of tigers introduced into our island . 
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would bring half such dire calamity. Rats 
and mice are annoying and destructive : 
scarcely a ship leaves port to traverse the 
ocean, but it carries within it the insidious 
agents threatening its loss; and who can 
say how many of those ships, the fate 
• of which has never reached our shores, 
liave foundered, in consequence of the in- 
juries done by such agents to the timbers of 
the hulk ! 

The hamster and the Cape-jerboa we 
have previously introduced to the notice 
of our readers, (see our Numbers cxxxvi. 
and clxv. ;) and now we bring forward an- 
other little animal of the same order, whose 
name, in the countries it inhabits, is 
a watchword of terror and distress. Like 
the locust, the lemming pours out in my- 
riads, which devastate the earth in their 
passage ; but happily, as with the locust, 
m this respect also, these visitations are 
at distant and uncertain intervals, and 
of the hosts which desolate the country, 
none return to the regions where they 
began their migratory career. Destroying 
as they proceed, they proceed to their 
own extermination, they march to tiieir 
fate. It is this that renders their ap- 
pearance uncertain ; for it is the multi- 
plied progeny of those that remained stati- 
onary in their native fastnesses, (the desert, 
and mountainous regions near the polar 
sea,) which, forced by necessity, (like the 
Goths and Vandals of old,) will make the 
next irruption; but, for such an increase, 
time of more or less duration, according to 
circumstances, is necessarily requisite. 

The lemming is a native of Norway and 
liapLmd, and were it not for its formidable 
incursions from its mountain-seats, over 
the cultivated plains and fields, would 
scarcely have been noticed. In length it 
is about five inches ; the tail is short, the 
ears small, the eyes black and diminutive, 
the limbs short, the fur close and fine. 
The toes are armed with nails, specially 
formed for burrowing; on the fore-paws, 
(divided into five toes,) the thumb, or toe 
analogous to it, consists of a thick stout 
nail, flat and pointed. The general colour 
of the upper surface is reddish yellow, 
dashed irregularly with black; the forehead, 
neck, and shoulders being of the latter co- 
lour ; the under parts are yellowish white. 

The first notice given to the world of 
this remarkable little animal, was by Olaus 
Magnus, (see his Hist. Gent. sept. lib. 
xviii. cap xx.) whose description served as 
the text for several succeeding writers on 
the subject. Wormius, however, subse- 



quently gave a more exact account, dntwn 
from his own researches. Other writen 
have added but little to our knowledge. 

As its feet indicate, the lemming is a 
burrowing animal, and it lives in cbsunbtrs 
of its own excavation. Its food consists ' 
of lichen, roots, &c. Though small and 
thickly-set, it is active and vigorous, uor 
does it want resolution and boldness: if 
attacked or struck, it defends itself with 
obstinacy, and will adhere pertinaciously 
with its strong teeth to whatever it seizes, 
when thus irritated. We have stated the 
incursion of the lemming in myriads over 
the cultivated districts to be irregular as to 
periods ; it is not a yearly visit, but occun 
at uncertain intervals. Their migration 
once begun, the ssf/my marches straight 
forward — the country is covered, fields and 
gardens are laid waste, and the harvest is 
destroyed : in the mean time, tlieir natural 
enemies, foxes, sables, hawks, &c , are 
busy in aiding man to diminish the scourge; 
nor are they themselves less the promoters 
of their own destruction. Their ferocity 
leads them, when their natural food be- 
comes scarce, when famine approaches, to 
attack and devour each other. Against 
man, dogs, or other animals, they defend 
themselves, springing up and seizing their 
aggressor with great fury, and uttering at 
the same time a bark, like that of a whelp. 
They do not enter houses in their course, 
but proceed in array over the open countiy, 
crossing streams and rivers, in which mul- 
titudes often perish. Thinned day by day, 
and week by week, their numbers gradually 
dwindle, till at length the host becomes 
utterly extirpated ; it is long, however, 
before the country recovers from the devas- 
tation they have made. 

The sudden appearance of myriads of 
these animals never fails to create alarm 
and confusion among the peasantry, who 
cannot account for the phenomenon other- 
wise than by supposing that they were 
brought by the winds, or rained upon the 
earth from the clouds : nor was this idea 
formerly confined to the ignorant ; Olaus 
Magnus considered them as either brought 
by violent winds from remote islands, a 
poured down, the production of feculent 
clouds, {an ex remotioribtis itisuUs, et venio 
delaUSf an ex nvMbiu fieculentis natts ;) he 
also adds, that, " falling like locusts, in 
prodigious multitudes, they destroy eveiy 
green thing ; and the herbage but touched 
by their teeth, perishes from the virulenee 
of the bite ; yet they die the moment they 
touch the renewed verdure. They crom 
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tocreiher in flocks, like swallows about to 
take .tlieir departuie ; but, in a given time, 
they either die in heaps with the poison of 
the land, (whence, as they putrify, the air 
becomes pestilent, producing among the 
people Tertigo and jaundice,) or they fall 
the prey of those animals called lekat or 
hermelin, {enrnnef) which get fat upon 
them/' 

The death of the lemming from the eat- 
ing of herbage newly sprung, is, if true, a 
singular circumstance. Sheffer, in his 
*' History of Lapland,'* also asserts it ; we 
would not, however, lay much stress upon 
it. - Of the habits and manners of the 
lemming, in its native territories, its moun- 
tain homestead, we have little information. 
To such regions the naturalist seldom pe- 
netrates; nor, perhaps, are the legitimate 
domains of this animal much disturbed by 
the presence of any human beings; the 
mountains which border the frozen ocean 
hold out but few inducements to man : 
but diere the lemming recruits its numbers, 
and thence pours out its destroying armies, 
— ^armies which return no more. 

Besides the present celebrated species, 
the genus includes several others; two 
are natives of Siberia and Tartary ; and 
Dr. Richardson describes four (the tawny 
lemming, Back's lemming, the Hudson's 
Bay lemming, and the Greenland lem- 
ming,) as natives of the high northern 
latitudes of the American coutiuent. 

M. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S SKETCHES. 

There are many things in the world 
that appear too bad to keep, and too 
^ood to throw away. You must know, 
that I am very fond, in a leisure moment, 
of sketching with my pen on paper, any 
thing that comes into my heaa. At one 
time it is a man; at another a house; 
sometimes it is a tree, and sometimes a 
tiger. It amuses me, it relieves my mind, 
it is like unstringing the bow, and thereby 
rendering it the more serviceable when 
strung again. Now, these sketches, or 
etchings, or whatever they may be called, 
are often of the character just spoken of 
—too bad to set any value on them, and 
too good to destroy. I have therefore 
set up what I call a trumpery-bag, and 
into this bag I put such things as 1 have 
described. 

You may smile at the thought of Old 
Humphrey being employed in so trifling 
an occupation as that of scrawling and 
scratching with his pen on paper; but. 



remember, this is only done in bis sea- 
sons of leisure, when he is weary with 
more impoi'tant pursuits, and needs a 
change of employment. There are worse 
occupations in idle hours than sketching 
with a pen. 

It is astonishing how much a little, 
added to a little, for a length of time, 
will amount to. The bag at one time 
contained but very little, but it is now 
full; so full, that there is a difficulty 
of putting any more into it. 1'here are 
rude sketches of heads, flowers, ships, 
and wild beasts; old houses, prisons, 
birds, coaches, and outlines of such odd, 
singular characters as I may have met in 
the course of the day ; with pillars of 
different orders of architecture, house- 
hold furniture, and a hundred nonde- 
script kinds of things, so that the bag 
is now a very pleasant source of amuse- 
ment to those who are fond of such 
things. 

But it is not on account of what 
the bag contains, nor of the amusement 
it may sup])ly, that I speak of it. No; 
it is to set in a clear light a lesson that I 
want to impress on your minds. 

The lesson is this —that if by adding little 
to little, in course of time, such a great 
heap of trumpery has been obtained, by 
adding little to little of better things, a 
great deal of what is valuable may be 
obtained. Now, if you will act upon 
this principle, depend upon it, you will 
be a great gainer. There is but little to 
be got in heaping up waste paper, but 
much may be got iu heaping up treasures 
worth preserving. 

Where was it that I read of two little 
girls in South America, who went out one 
morning, each with a little basket on her 
arm ? The one amused herself with 
picking up pretty little stones, but the 
other was more particular ; she put into 
her basket nothing but diamonds, and of 
course had but few. When they returned 
home, the one had a full basket, but then 
it was only a basket full of trum))ery, not 
worth a tenth part so much as the smallest 
diamond the Other had obtained. Grown- 
up people may learn something from these 
children. If Old Humphrey had acted like 
the prudent little South American, he 
would now have something in his bag 
worth looking at, instead of a heap of 
things that he could put behind the flre» 
without grieving after them. 

You may not be fond of sketching with 
your "pen, but that does not matter; 
whatever you do, do it well, and then it 
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will not be trampery. You may never 
live in South America ; never mind that, 
for there are diamonds to be had here as 
well as there. 

Some people add to the number of 
their books, by little and little, until the 
heap is a great one; but if you give your- 
self the trouble to examine them, they 
are of a bad quality, they are good for 
little or nothing. Now, a good book is a 
diamond; get a good book then when 
you can, whether you are seven years old 
or seventy, for its contents may be very 
valuable to you, when diamonds shall be 
as dust in your estimation. 

Try also to lay up good principles in 
your heart, as well as good books on 
your shelves ; principles that will preserve 
you through time, and prepare you for 
eternity. What is all the trumpery in 
the world to be compared to them ? 

Lastly, add to your wisdom ; for laying 
up folly will be laying up trumpery in- 
deed. Get a knowledge of your own 
hearts, and learn to know Him, whom to 
know is eternal life. " The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; a good 
understanding have all they that do his 
commandments. Wisdom is the prin- 
cipal thing, therefore get wisdom; and 
with all thy getting, get understanding." 

Now, I cannot but hope that you 
have learned a little from the trumpery- 
bag of Old Humphrey. 

It may not be very wise in me to let 
you know any of my weaknesses, and 
perhaps it might have been as well to 
nave kept this affair of the trumpery- 
bag all to myself, but it cannot be helped 
now ; and, after all, now I think of it, it 
will.be better that Old Humphrey should 
be laughed at for his whimsicalities, than 
that you should lose the benefit of a 
lesson of instruction. At any time that 
you may be passing his way, he will 
vtillingly show you his trumpery-bag, on 
condition that you will g^ve over laying 
up trumpery yourselves. 



BOTANY.— No. XXXI. 
COMPOSITJE.— COMPOUND FLOWERS. 

This is a widely extended and highly 
diversified family of plants ; during the 
months in which nature is in her vigour 
and freshness, we can scarcely turn our 
eyes in any direction, without meeting 
with numerous examples. If we. look 
abroad in the opening of the spring, we 



behold the green meadows pied with 
daisies: if we cast our eyes along the 
pathway side in summer, we find the 
dandelion, and cat's-ear, or the hawkV 
beard, upon the nearest hedge-bank ; or 
if we take a peep into a cottager's gar- 
den, we see the marigold and the sun- 
flower. The dahlia and the African 
marigold are special objects of the gar- 
dener's solicitude ; the housewife collects 
the flowers of the feverfew, or lays up 
the strong-scented wormwood to drive 
away the moth ; the farmer roots up the 
thistle and the may-weed, and the chil- 
dren of the village adorn their clothes 
with the southern-wood and the lavender- 
cotten, upon the sabbath. All these, 
and many others, equally familiar to our 
recollection, are members of this highly 
interesting and populous family. 

The eye of the most uninstructed dis- 
covers some affinity or mutual relation- 
ship in the structure of their flowers, 
though the foliage and the habit may be 
very dissimilar. The herbage of the 
marigold and the thistle are very unlike 
each other, not only in point of ofFen- 
siveness, but in their form and texture. 
At first sight, perhaps, the blossom of 
the marigold, and the rosy head of the 
thistle, might not strike tne superficial 
observer as in any way related to each 
other, their colour and outline being very 
different. But if the blossom of the for- 
mer be examined with a little attention, 
we shall perceive that it is compounded 
of a multitude of little flowers or florets, 
as it is usual to call them, the whole en- 
circled by a common calyx, consisting of 
numerous leaves, or segments. 

And if, after dividing the head of a 
thistle by a cut downwards, we proceed 
to disengage its component parts, we 
shall find that there are numerous florets 
inclosed within a common calyx, whose 
thorny points are only the terminations 
of the several leaves which compose it. 

In both cases, therefore, we have a 
collection of florets bound together by 
the empalement of a common or general 
calyx. 

If we next examine the dandelion, we 
shall meet with many florets surmounted 
in like manner by a leafy calyx, which 
contains them within a common circle. 
When we call these little flowers by the 
diminutive term of floret, it must be under- 
stood only in reference to their size, for 
in point of structure, they have all the 
essentials of the largest and most perfect 
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flower. Ill %. a of No. 1, v/hich repre- 
sents the tioret of the dandelion, ^e huve 

No. 1. 





(at the base) the germen or incipient 
fruit, that is crowned at the top with a 

No. 2. 




ruff of fine threads, or down, which is the 
calyx, in this curious state of transforma- 
tion. The corolla is very conspicuous in 
the shape of a strap or ribbon ; in No. 2, 
and fig. a of No. 3, its form is regular, 

No. 3. 



a 





and its border is divided into five teeth 
or segments. At the top of a No. 1, is 
a little horned process, which is the style 
and stigma, embraced a short distance 



from the fork, where the style divides 
into two horns by the anthers. The 
floret in No. 2, and the floret a in No. 3, 
have likewise all the parts in perfection, 
though differing from a No. 1, consider- 
ably, in respect of their outline. 

We have already shown that the cir- 
cumstance of many florets within a com- 
mon calyx, is an obvious and remark- 
able feature; but, in this particular, it 
agrees with dipsaceee, or the teasle and 
scabious of Botany, N0.XIII., p. 802. We 
must therefore look for some other cha- 
racteristic, which is peculiar to the family 
under consideration. And this we find in 
the anthers, which are united together 
by their sides or edges, so as to form a 
tube or pipe, through which the pistil or 
central thread passes. This peculiarity 
is exhibited in fig. c of No. 1, where the 
bent threads at the lower end of the tube 
represent the filaments, which are free 
and disengaged from each other, where 
they grow out of the tube of the corolla. 
Fig. c of No. 3, this union of the an- 
thers is again shown, where the lines are 
drawn with greater prominence than they 
are seen in nature, to bring this curious 
and distinguishing peculiarity under the 
eye of the student. This union of the 
anthers is indicated in the modem lan- 
guage of botanists, by calling^ this family 
s^najitkerce, or the order of comprising 
plants with united anthers. The term 
composure was applied to them, because 
one large flower is composed of many 
lesser ones. 

For the sake of easier reference and 
contemplation, we may consider this or- 
der as distributed into three principal 
sections. The first (^cichoracece) com- 
prehends all those compound flowers, 
which resemble the succory or the dan- 
delion. They are distinguished by having 
all their florets like figs, a and b of No. 
1 , which are lengthened out on one side 
into a strap or ribbon, while the five 
segments seen in No. 2, are dwindled 
into five little teeth at the upper end. 

Fig. b, No. 1, represents a similar 
floret taken from the cat's-ear (Jiypochoe^ 
rU vadicata^) which resembles the dande- 
lion, and, like that, is seen on every piece 
of grassy sod during the summer. The 
minute speckled leaf below it is called 
the chaff, because of its thin and chaffy 
nature. The presence of this chaff is a 
generic mark of the hypochoeris. These 
little specks seem to be unnatural ex- 
crescences, though the writer of these re- 
I marks has never seen a flower of the 
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cot's-nur without them. In fitct, thef an example; wliMc llie milk-lljisile, Lnoon 

Turm a ptelty object, as their brown by its magiiilic^t leaves, variegated Kiih 

colour is coritragted with the yellow spots of a milky nhitenes?, will illusuau 

ground on which they grow. the latter. 

On dry graisy bwks, which are ei- The woolly ihislle {onopordon acint- 
posed to the sun, we often meet with Ihiuni) U aaoiher curious example, some- 
the mouse-ear hawkweed, forming a times seen growing amorg rubbish, or on 
large patch which, for a considerable old banks of gardens and small enclosures, 
space of ground, CKcludeti all other plants. It happens, in this instance, that the name 
The leaves are small, hairy, and of a pale " woolly thistle," for the purpose of know- 
ash beneath, so that they have a Kmcirul ing the plant, is equivalent to a long 
rciemblance to the ear of a mouse, description. 

whence its name. The fiowers which Among the useful members of this diii- 
here and there liae upon a solitary stem, sion is the artichoke, {cynara tcotifmia,) 
out of this leafy sheet, are of a bright whose calyx leaves swell into such a re- 
yellow, and have a sweetieh smell. markable size, that the head forms a orin- 

Among the useful plants belonging to cipal dainty in the list of culinary vrge- 

this division, we may reckon the garden tables. 

lettuce {lactaca saliva,) and the endive. The third division contains such as \am 

(cichorium intybus,) the Utility of which is two kinds of floret in the same flower, the 

too well known to render it necessary to strap-shaped ot ladial, fig. a. No. 3, and 

be iosiated upon in this place, tt>e regular, fig. i. The central oiies are 

The plants of this division are often generally perfect, or haiy stamens, a^ well 

milkv ; of thi« we find examples in the as a pistil ; the radial have only tlie pistil, 

dandelion, (^ieonlodon,) and sow-tliislle, and are in some instances even desliluleof 

iiimcAta oleraccut,) not excepting the thai, as in the sun-flower. Our fipire 

ull-grown plant of the lettuce, which represents llie florets of the fleibsnr, 

exudes a whitish liquor when broken. (inula tft/senUrka,) a yellow-flowered, 

A few years ago, the dried leaves of strong-siufllinjr plant, often found bj 

the coltsfoot (fiun^o/or^ra) were used road-sides. Of (his division, the miri- 

as a substitute for tobacco, and esteemed Eold, daisy, feverfew, and the aslet and 

as good for the stomach. chrysani hem urn, with a multitude of olhen, 

The second division (cynaTocepkala) may serve as examples. Among the usefal 

embraces the various kmds of thistle, may be reckoned, the chamomile, (nnlAmit 

and is distinguished by having the florets ttobOa^ and the groundsel (tenectB t*i- 

all regular and perfect, as represented go'i',) tJie erlgeron of the ancients. Ilie 

in flg. No. 2. It is the floret of the latter, when allowed to remain some time 

common burdock, a large and sturdy in hot water, forms an excellent wash Im 

Slant, bearing numerous " burs," which, the hands, when chapped by cold, 
y means of their hooked calyx leaves, _ 

lay hold- on the clothes of the unwary *~ 

SBssenger, and thus transport themselves manners in former TIMES, 

ir propagation, far off from Ibe pa- t , .- - 

rent.*^ 1& are half a dozen varieties of ^ ^ft ^"T^'- ^" ^"1"^™' 'T''^^ 

this plant, which diflfer from each other S?" ''''*.^' ^Z?" mlerestmg pariicula« rf 

in the stnlcture of the burs; in some they ^is pertod wh.ch are pr^erved .n ttie AA- 

are very handsome. Among the quac( T^ ^"%'"P' ^ O"'*'^- "« "3^ 

■--"■•- " « -^^'el -cklefand i^ said l^tM'^L^'rTT'^r^jr "^ 



to possess extraordinary virtues; the writer ""?'" ^ TaI-J"""'^'^ 

was^ured, a few days before writing ™d young women had their educal»n, art 

this, that fo? some disorders, " no bS " Ift'^^-'T.' =« ■>"". 1 678, but at nuane- 

thing existed in the world, than a wash V"''- "^""^ '*'"J' '^J need ework, «»• 

made of its leaves, when young." The '^.^°"^. ''"'«?'?> V^p":.. (apotherana 

ihisUes a&rd exam'ples ever at hand, and ="!> s^-B?™* .bemg at th at Unae very rar^ 

should ^udied, Z consisting of two ge- .'^''"^i' ^™.'""«. ^'^j Old Jacquar, KW 

neraor kinds. The one (cmc^) as havE^ l7"K.h^''ften»eenfromh,shousethen.m> 

down, which, when held betw4n theeyf °IJ': ^^'1"'^?,' '" ^'"^■■'";^ 

and the light, resembles a feather; the ^"h "■«■ the Nymph Hay w>th their rods 

other as havmg the down smooth (airduta.) • n would appear from ihl. note Uat Bitixj 

Of the former, the common large road-side f™ ""tn known for the great number otiiuthooii 

thistle (nriciK laMxolaim) may serve as ^^|™ ™i'f^"™'"i' "f '""'BBm.iaiim.autD 
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and iwheels to spin, sometimes to the num- 
ber of threescore and ten ; all whom were 
not nuns, but young girls sent there for 
education/' Again, " The gentry and citi- 
zens had little learning of any kind, and 
their way of breeding up children was suit- 
able to the rest. They were as severe to 
their children as their sclioolmasters, and 
their schoolmasters as the masters of the 
house of correction : the child perfectly 
loathed the sight of his parents, as tlie slave 
his torture. Gentlemen of tliirty and forty 
years old were made to stand like mutes 
and fools, bareheaded before their parents ; 
and the daughters (grown women) were to 
stand at the cupboard-side, during the whole 
time of her proud mother's visit, unless (as 
the ^hion was) leave was desired, forsooth, 
that a cushion should be given them to 
kneel upon, brought them by the serving 
man, after they had done sufficient penance 
by standing. The boys had their foreheads 
turned iip, and slifft-'ncd with spittle.'' 

THE MISERABLE INFIDEL. 
Taken from the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine. 
A HAN who possessed reason and sa- 
gacity above the common proportion, and 
about the age of thirty, fell into such a 
state of debility as rendered him incapable 
of much attention to business. Before 
this he had discovered an inordinate at- 
tachment to property, and omitted neither 
diligence, nor art, nor parsimony, to obtain 
it. His state was called hypochondriac by 
his neighbours ; for a certain recluscness 
of temper prevented his communicating 
to them the distracting feelings of his 
mind. When he was in this state, I acci- 
dentally passed a day in his company. 
After a short conversation, I discovered 
marks of a wounded conscience, and told 
him my suspicion, that his whole disorder 
proceeded from anxiety on spiritual ac- 
counts. Finding I had detected his feel- 
ings — he made a frank acknowledgment, 
it was the case ; but solicited that it might 
remain a secret with me. He told me 
of sundry times, in his past life, when, for 
short seasons, his conscience had conti- 
nually accused him. He had seen him- 
self to be a sinner, if there were any truth 
in the Scriptures ; and he dreaded an ap- 
pearance before God, as the most awml 
of all events ; still he could not bear to 
think of another kind of life, and of part- 
ing with those worldly designs which had 
governed his past conduct. He said he 
had been many months in this situation ; 
and something continually sounded in his 



ears that he was a sinner, that he must 
die and come to judgment, and without 
another state of heart, must be miserable ; 
" but," added he, " I cannot part with 
my worldly schemes. I must again be a 
man of business ; I have just laid a foun- 
dation for success ; and if 1 g^ive way to 
these apprehensions, there is an end of 
my prospects. This 1 own to be the cause 
of all my gloom, and if I coUld put an- 
other world, and my own preparation 
for it, out of sight, I should agam be a 
happy man." 

1 immediately perceived, tliat although 
he felt some conviction of the truth, he 
was contending against it. I set be- 
,fore him the danger of resisting such 
impressions; the folly of preferring an 
avaricious life of gain to the immortal 
interest of his soul ; and the superior 
wisdom of subordinating all our worldly 
labours, views, and hopes to our eternal 
well-being. I endeavoured to show him 
his true state, his need of another heart, 
the danger of his being left to a most 
ruinous blindness, and to eternal misery. 
Alter much solemn conversation, we 
parted. 

Nearly a year from this time, we had 
another opportunity for free discourse. It 
was sought by himself, \(ith an evident 
design to confront and reproach me for 
the exhortation I had given him with the 
most friendly intention. I instantly saw 
that his seriousness had departed, and that 
his conscience was seared. By his own ac- 
count, he continued several months longer 
in that state of apprehension and resistance 
to the truth, which has been described; 
when he came to the rash opinion, that 
the whole of his past feelings were but 
an hypochondriac gloom, and supported 
himself by the following argument:— 
" You know that hypochondriacism is a 
false imagination of the mind ; and within 
one week after I detected my folly in 
being so anxious for another world, I be- 
came well and happy, and have so con- 
tinued." He further added, ** I now think 
that all the notions that I have had con- 
cerning the holiness of God, and the re- 
wards of another world, are false. As to 
sin, it is evident there can be no such 
thing; nor shall I any more exist after 
this bodv dies, than thoseftrees be- 
fore us will exist hereafter, and be happv 
or miserable." " But," replied I, ** is it 
not a gloomy thought, that your exist- 
ence will cease when your body dies ? " 
" As for that," he answered, ** I cannot 
I help it ; and we must make the most of 
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what we have.*' I perceived that he was 
detennined not to think, lest it should 
make him unhappy ; and on my solici- 
tously urging him to review the momentous 
subject, he became peevish, and said I was 
trying to give m;jrself importance in the 
world, by all I said concerning religion. 
His life, for several years after this, 
was such as might be expected from his 
principles. Riches were his idol. His 
parsimony preserved him from licentious 
excess. Honest men detested the pnnci- 
pies by which they saw him to be go- 
verned. His unprincipled associates were 
afraid of falling under his power. There 
was something in his countenance inde- 
scribable, that marked him for another 
Cain : and while many, through necessity, 
resorted to him for assistanpe, there was 
not a man on earth that loved him. 

Passing over several parts of his conduct, 
which evidently proceeded from an en- 
deavour to erase from his mind a sense 
of moral obligation, of sin, and a state 
where impenitent sinners shall receive a 
reward according to their deeds, I shall 
now come to his death-bed. A just Pro- 
vidence forbade him a long state of lin- 
gering illness, as a season of admonition 
and preparation for eternity. An awful 
accidentin a moment placed him in a hope- 
less state, and within two da} s of his exit 
from this world. This accident, though 
fatal, did not immediately affect his head, 
and the powers of reason were in full 
strength. 

Now, behold the man who exploded 
moral obligation, denied the existence of 
sin, determined there was no future life, 
and consequently there was no punish- 
ment for him ; and all this for the sake of 
gaining and enjoying this world, without 
the molestations of his own conscience. 
True it is, that, in this awful moment, he 
was left to a great degree of judicial 
blindness concerning another world, the 
nature of hopeful preparation for death, 
and the just and eternal reward of sin ; 
but misery and dismay rose upon him 
from a quarter he did not expect. His 
beloved scheme of ceasing to exist at 
death, became his terror. '* And have I 
now," said he, " done with existence r 
Shall I presently cease to think, to see, to 
feel ? Am I to exist but a few moments 
filled with pain, and then lie down to be 
nothing for ever ? I am pained for the 
fruits of my labour; I have laboured for 
nothing; I cannot bid farewell to the 
earnings of so many years." 

On being told, by one who had not 



known his previous opinions, that he cer- 
tainly should exist; and that the future 
being of men was indicated by nature, and 
made sure by scriptural evidence, an aspect 
of still greater horror settled on his counte- 
nance ; and, after a pause of a minute, he 
replied, '* If those Scriptures are true, 
eternity will be more dreadful to me than 
the loss of being. I will not believe them ; 
yet, how dreadful the idea of sinking into 
eternal, thoughdess night ! " This struggle 
of feeling lasted but a few minutes before 
this miserable man sunk, not into the eter- 
nal sleep which he dreaded, but to open 
his eyes in an eternity to him more dread- 
ful! 

Such are the dying comforts of impiety 
and infidelity. Thus, at last, will the ex- 
cuses and pleas of irreligion torment those 
who adopt them in their lives to quiet an 
accusing conscience, and resist the warnings 
of the Holy Spirit. 



A CHRISTIAN SPIRIT IN A SLAVE. 

It b related in an American paper that 
a poor christian negro, being in toe con- 
fidence of his master, accompanied him 
to the purchase of twenty able-bodied 
slaves. On entering the market, he fixed 
on one poor, old, decrepit slave, and told 
his master he must be one. So useless 
was the first object of his choice, that the 
slave-dealer gave him into the bai^gain 
with the twenty. The care which the 
confidential slave bestowed on the old 
n^o, feedin? him at his own table, lay- 
ing him on his bed, and lavishing upon 
him every kindness, excited the curiosity 
of his master, who concluded he must be 
his father, or brother, and inquired to that 
effect. He replied, ^ No ! massa, he not 
my broder, he mine enemy ! He sold me 
to the slave-dealer ; but Bible says, * If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him ! * " This 
man knew what it was to forgive the 
trespasses of another. 



BLESSEDNESS. 

The promises of eternal blessedness 
are not giveu to the streng^ of faith, 
but to the truth of faith ; not to the de- 
grees of faith, but to its reality. 

JOHN DAVIS, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 

Price ^. each, or in Monthly Parts, containing Fit* 
Numbers in a Ck)ver, StaL 

W. Ttubb, Printer, Bolt-court, Fleet-«treet. 
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OKI HAlTmRT. 



This order, as 'us name implies, is d\s- 
tiogULshed by the long and often twiuiag 
nature of the stem. But, in this respect, 
(here is gteat vaiiatiou, for tlie stem of tlie 
com bindweed is not only thin and slender, 



but extremely deiicale. Another apeciec, 
which is found upon the Bea-abotes m tit>- 
pical cLimates, is shrubby, and stretches 
along the ground to an amazLng len^^ ; 
while a third, found by the writer b the 
pronnce of San Bias, Mexico, puts on the 
goodly port- of a large tree, whose long 
pendent branches are thickly o — ' 
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with large white flowers. The seed-vessel 
forms a note-worthy character in thb fa- 
mily, which is of great assistance in ascer- 
taining whether a plant belongs to it or 
not ; for it is partitioned off into from two to 
four c^s, by walls, which run from the 
centre, and meet the sides of the seed- 
vessel, without being united to it. When 
the fruit is ripe, this circumstance is very 
evident, for it is seen opening at the junc- 
tion of the valves, to allow the escape of 
the seeds, while the portions are observed 
to point to the middle of each valve, with- 
out being united to them. 

In England we have three species of 
convolvulus, which have the capsule only 
two-celled, surmounted by a style that is 
ultimately divided into two round stigmas, 
corresponding in number to the cells. 
C. arvensis, small bindweed, entwines the 
culms of com, and produces leaves which 
are shaped like an arrow ; C. sejnum, 
great bindweed, common in hedges; its 
leaves appear as if a piece had been cut 
off behind ; C soldaneUa, sea bindweed, 
found on the sea-shore; the leaves are 
kidney-shaped, and they lie flat on the 
ground, and show a disposition to twine. 
The flowers are large and rose-coloured, 
with yellow plaits. The dodder belongs 
to this family, and is externally related to 
it by the twining nature of the stems. Of 
one species of this curious parasitic, we 
have given a figure, which will give an 
idea of its form to those who do not hap- 

fen to have met with it in its living state, 
t derives its support from the plant upon 
which it grows: whether it borrows any 
of its sap might be questioned, since many 
plants run, vegetate, and flourish, merely 
by the nutriment tliey obtain from the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. We should hardly, 
at first sight, persuade ourselves that this 
pale and almost formless stem belonged to 
a plant, did we not see blossoms upon it, 
which, in respect of size and perfection, are 
in no wise related to the meagre stem 
which produces them. In tropical climates 
it is no uncommon thing to see the plants 
and shrubs beset with a species of dodder, 
but in tliis country the sight is not com- 
mon, except in some particular places. 

As abounding with useful plants, this 
family is entitled to a special notice. Their 
roots contain a resin that is purgative ; of 
this we have examples in the jalap and 
scammony, of which the former is a native 
of Xalapa, a province of Mexico, while 
the latter is brought from the Levant. It 
should be remarked here, in reference to 
the words Xalapa and jalapa^ that though 



they are differently written, the pronuncia- 
tion is the same ; for among the Spaniards, 
the j and x have the sound of our b in 
horse, so that jalapa and Xalapa are both 
pronounced .halapa. The roots attain a 
prodigious size, so as to weigh, in some 
instances, fifty pounds ; but those which 
are brought to this country seldom weigh 
more tlian six or eight ounces, for the 
smaller roots contain more of the specific 
properties of the drug. Not only the con- 
volvulus jalapa and C scarmnoneay just 
mentioned, are known and used in medi- 
cine ; but in most countries where any of 
thespecies areindigenous,they are employed 
by the natives. The writer found that 
the convolvulus braziliensis was in some 
places called a jalapa, and used for the 
same purposes as the jalapa itself. This 
is a veiy handsome plant, with broad 
leaves, and large purple flowers, and wth 
a long shrubby stem, which lies among 
the white sand of the sun-dried beach, in 
many of the tropical regions. 

All the three natives of this country 
contain properties of the same nature as 
the jalapa; the sea bindweed for a long 
time was scarcely used, from a belief that 
a dose prepared from the root would be too 
powerful to be administered with safety. 
The greater bindweed, which seems to have 
been the smilax of Dioscorides, and the 
easione of Theophrastus, has sometimes 
been called the scammony of Europe, and 
prescribed as a substitute for that drug. 
It might seem singular that we should 
send to Asia Minor for a medicine, while 
one of the same efiicacy is growing in the 
next hedge, not three yards, perhaps, from 
our doors, did we not know that it is cha- 
racteristic of man to overlook the advan- 
tages that lie near him, and to seek after 
those things that are far from his reach. 
The intelligent reader knows that there is a 
^hion, not only in the style of dress or 
costume, but also in the opinions of man- 
kind. It is not surprising, then, that drugs 
have not been exempted from its influence; 
a medicine which in one age makes a figure 
in almost every prescription, in the next, 
may be scarcely thought worthy of mention. 
This observation is exemplified by fhe 
jalapa, as not one-tenth of the quantity 
which was a few years ago brought to 
Europe, is now imported. But such is 
the profusion in which salutary herbs are 
sown upon the face of the earth, that the 
physician may select either that he prefers, 
without affecting the safety of the patient. 

After speaking of the root as containing 
a powerful medicine, which, if taken in 
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large quantities, would prove very perni- 
cious, it will appear like reversing the 
matter, amounting almost to a contradic- 
tion, to say, that the "roots," or tubers, 
form a very pleasant and nutritious diet ; 
but the convolvulus batatas has been 
known as yielding an edible root ever 
since the discovery of America, and, in 
fact, lent its name to our potatoe, which 
was first brought from the same continent. 
The sweet potatoe, as it is called, resembles 
our common sort in appearance, and in 
size generally equals our largest kinds; 
when boiled, it is sweet and bland, and 
may, with the addition of a little vinegar, 
be treated as apple-sauce, which will, per- 
haps, give the reader a better idea of its 
savour than any other description. These 
tubers are not, properly speaking, the roots, 
but^nlarged stems growing in the ground, 
which, in this situation, are often the de- 
positories of fecula, or starch, or nutritious 
matter. 

ROMISH MIRACLES AT NAPLES. 
Every school-boy has read of the lique- 
faction of St. Januarius, or San Genar, as 
he is here called, which takes place an- 
nually, on his festival, the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and the 6th of May, to the great 
satisfaction of the faithful ; nor can there 
be any doubts that the same miracle may 
be repeated every day throughout the year, 
and each hour in the day. On these oc- 
. casions, the sacred vial is taken from its 
repository, and the officiating priest holds 
it up to the people, and shakes it, until 
the substance it contains begins to melt; 
which, of course, many chemical prepara- 
tions will do, if enclosed in a bottl^ that 
is rubbed in the warm hands, and well 
agitated. As to the substance itself, and 
the degree of liquefaction produced, that 
must, of course, be taken entirely upon 
trust, — ^at any rate by the majority of spec- 
tators; because, how is it possible that 
any one, even a few feet off, should be 
able clearly to distinguish what is contained 
in the vial, or whether it stirs ? Even the 
motion of the vial itself would prevent the 
eye ascertaining whether the substance was 
solid or liquid, the whole time. As an 
ocular deception, it is by no means so in- 
grenious as many of those performed by 
mountebanks who devour fire, and pull 
yards of ribands out of their mouths, or as 
many of the feats performed by a clown in 
a pantomine. However, it would not be 
sife to make such remarks' at Naples: 
ilie substance is firmly believed to be hu- 
man I'lood, and the blood of no other than 



San Januarius ; still less is it there to be 
disputed but that the prayers, which form 
part of the ceremony, must have a great 
deal to do with the liquefaction; for no 
one will there admit that they are only 
intended to render the whole of this notable 
piece of make-believe moref plausible. 

When the blood, or whatever it is, does 
not liquefy, the populace have sometimes, 
it is said, exhibited their zeal and devotion 
in behalf of the miracle, without any con- 
sideration for the poor saint himself, by 
foully abusing him, bestowing on him the 
appellations of scoundrel, briccone, and va- 
rious other Billingsgate names. One would 
imagine that such revolting and blasphem- 
ous scenes would be instantly put a stop to 
by the priests themselves. However, they, 
it seems, endure all that the others dare : 
and, indeed, it might be a matter of some 
peril to interfere ; for if a refractory saint 
is obliged to stand the pelting of these 
wretches* tongues, refractory priests could 
expect no less than to be torn piecemeal. 
In his account of these proceedings, Webb 
notices as " especially execrable," the con- 
duct of one ecclesiastic of conspicuous 
rank, " wlio palpably manifested, by a 
display of derision, his utter disbelief and 
high scorn of the whole farce ! " That it 
should excite scorn, even in catholics 
themselves of the least understanding, is 
not surprising ; why then, in the name of 
common sense and common decency, are 
such abominable exhibitions and buffoon- 
eries any longer tolerated ? 

Let me not be told that some respect is 
due even to the superstitions of an ignorant 
people : let the common people themselves 
be ever so besotted and imbruted in worse 
than pagan idolatry, their priests can have 
no such excuse,unless we suppose them one 
and all, the highest as well as the lowest, 
to be equally ignorant, and not culpable, 
only because labouring under the grossest 
delusions. If mummeries of this kind are 
not essential to, but the mere excrescences 
of roman catholicism-^the impurities it 
had contracted in times of universal igno- 
rance and superstition, wherefore are they 
not now abandoned ? Why have not all 
jugglery and mountebankism of this sort 
been discountenanced by the church itself, 
and suffered gradually to fall into desue- 
tude ? By being now kept up, they 
furnish protestants with feir aiguments 
against it ; although it must be admitted, 
that the greatest wonder that romanism 
can produce, is, that it should even now 
be able to maintain its ground at all, in 
spite ut Ui8 [Kilpable absurdities with vhich 
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it is on every side beset ; but such is hu- 
man nature! Neither can it be alleged 
that such practices may be safely tolerated 
as harmless, as serving to amuse a people 
not sufficiently enligntened to 1^ con- 
vinced of matters of faith by reasoning 
and argument, and incapable of rational 
devotion. Systematic deception is not 
laudable: no casuistry can justify such 
wretched expediency as that of fostering 
slavish superstition, merely because it is 
agreeable to the people themselves, because 
they are well satisfied, and the more rea- 
dily attached to the system it is intended 
to promote. Away with such base, worldly, 
and cowardly policy, so opposed to the 
very principles of Christianity ! the re- 
ligion of the gospel rejects it with con- 
tempt; and if the filth and cobwebs of 
corruptions, that are now disgracing the 
temple of popery, cannot be swept away 
without endangering the fabric itself, it must 
be deplorably rotten, unsound, and unsafe. 
Similar policy and craftiness, and worldly 
authority on the part of its priesthood, 
upheld paganism for a time; and equal 
pleas might be still urged for main- 
taining the latter. In fact, it may be said 
still to exist here— in this part of Italy at 
least ; for it has done little more than put 
on a new dress, and assumed new names, 
with very little if any internal change. 
Saints, both male and female, have been 
substituted for the divinities of the heathen 
pantheon; and it is to these that the people 
are taught to address themselves, and in 
them to confide. The madonna is the 
great goddess of their devotion — ^the deity 
of the roman catholic Olympus. Could any 
^ing be urged in favour of this system on 
the score of its salutary influence upon 
morals, we might admit that even so de- 
graded a religion was preferable to none ; 
but, unfortunately, roman catholic devotion 
has veiy little, if any thing, tq do with con- 
duct. Assassins, prostitutes, and utter re- 
probates may be. very good roman catholics : 
even Cardinal '' Ruffo*s cut-throats would 
never mount a horse without crossing them- 
selves, and muttering a prayer 1 *' As for the 
domestic virtues, it is mockery, when 
speaking of Naples, to mention them; 
such imiversal dissoluteness prevails here, 
that even the "hypocrisies of decency'' 
are disregarded as peifectly useless ; and mar- 
riage seems to be kept up for no other pur- 
pose than as yielding the additional luxury 
of-— adultery. To be sure this renders the 
crime less disgraceful, or rather takes away 
all disgrace whatever from its individuals ; 
but thai it is only to heap it, upon thfi 



whole community. In the most whole- 
some societies there will be blotches ; and 
hr am I from claiming for England un- 
spotted purity of manners ; but still, foul 
as they are in themselves, these leper spots 
are partial ; they do not extend over the 
whole of our social body — they have not 
thoroughly corrupted its entire mass.— i'hmi 
Roe Wilson, 

INSECTS.— No. XXXIV. 
(f^egetable Food,) 

The range of insects in search of food is 
very extensive. The vegetable kingdom 
presents to them a vast field, while the 
larger animals are limited to a comparatively 
small portion. Separate the grasses, and a 
few herbs and shrubs, and of the thousands 
of plants which cover the face of the earth, 
the rest are disgusting to them, or abso- 
lutely poisonous. Yet how plenteous is 
the feast to which the insect tribes are 
invited. From the gigantic banyan, which 
covers acres with its shade, to the tiny 
fungus which the eye can scarcely perceive, 
there is one immense banquet, of which 
they may partake. It is probable that not 
a single plant exists, even of those which 
to others are most nauseous and poisonous, 
that does not yield to some insect or other 
delicious food. 

Indeed, a considerable proportion of ve- 
getables must have been expressly designed 
for their entertainment and support To ' 
naankind, and to the larger animals, for 
instance, the common nettle appears to be 
of little use, but it provides food for at 
least thirty distinct species of insects. Nor 
is this all. The larger herbaceous animals 
are confined to a foliaceous or farinaceous 
diet ; they can subsist on no other part of 
the plant than its leaves and seeds, either 
in a recent or dried state, with the addition 
sometimes of the tender twigs or bark; but 
to difl^rent tribes of the insect race, evey 
part supplies appropriate food. Some 
attack its roots; others select the trunk 
and branches ; a third class fieed upon the 
leaves; a fourth, vrith yet more delicate 
appetite,' prefer the^flowers ; aiui a fifU), the 
fruit or s^s. Even still further selectioQ 
takes place. Of those which feed upon 
the roots, stem, and branches of vegetaUes, 
some larva eat only the bark, others the. 
alburnum, others the exuding resinous or 
other excretions ; a fourth ckiss the pith, 
and a fifth penetrates into the heart of the 
solid wood. Of those which prefer the 
leaves, some taste nothing but the sap 
which fills their veins; others eat the 
parenchyma, never toudiing the cutide; 
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others, only the lower surface of the leaf; 
while a fourth descriptiondevour the whole 
substance of the leaf. Of the flower-feed- 
ers, some eat the petals; others, in their 
perfect state, select the pollen which swells 
the anthers; and a still larger class of these, 
the honey secreted in the nectaries. 

Appropriate instruments are furnished to 
insects, according to their habits. The 
innumerable trib^ of moths and butterflies 
eat only the hoi&ey, which is frequently 
situated at the bottom of a tube of great 
length. They have, therefore, an organ 
exquisitely fitted for its office — a slender 
tabular tongue, more or less long, some- 
times not shorter than three inches, but 
spirally convoluted when at rest, like the 
main-spring of a watch, into a convenient 
compass. This tongue, which they can 
instantly unrol, they dart into the bottom 
of a flower, and, as through a syphon, draw 
up a supply of its delicious nectar, on 
ifmich they feed. This organ is of a car- 
tilaginous substance, and apparently com- 
posed of a series of innumerable rings, 
which, to be capable of such rapid convolu- 
tion, must be moved by an equal number 
of distinct muscles. Though seemingly 
limple, the tongue is composed, in fact, of 
three distinct tubes ; the two lateral ones, 
cylindrical and entire, intended, as Keau- 
mur thinks, for the reception of the air; 
and the intermediate one, through which 
alone the honey is conveyed, nearly square, 
formed of two separate grooves, projecting 
from the lateral tubes ; which grooves, by 
means of a most curious apparatus of 
hooks, like those in the laminae of a fea- 
ther, &sten into each other, and can be 
either united into an air-tight canal, or be 
instantly separated at the pleasure of the 
insect. 

The sucker of the brown aphis of the oak 
(tiphis querent) is much larger than the 
body, and, when unemployed, is carried 
between the legs close to the belly, extend- 
ing behind the insect, like a tail, slightly 
curved upward. The instrument consists 
of a transparent tube, terminating in a hole 
10 minute, that Reaumur could not dis- 
cover it with his most powerful micro- 
•copes, but he proved its existence, by 
pressing out from it a drop of fluid. By 
means of pressure, also, he could render 
more obvious two instruments of a brownish 
colour contained in the sucker, and which 
he conjectured to act like the piston of a 
pump ; though, from their minuteness, this 
oould not be fully established. 

No wonder that, with sudi an inatm- 
ment, the aphides make great ravages in^ 



the vegetable wofld. Latterly, another of 
these pests (aphu lamgera) has been 
very destructive to our apple-trees. It is 
thus described by Mr. Knapp : " In the 
spring of the year,'' says he, " a slight 
hoariness is observed upon the branches of 
certain species of our orchard fruit. As the 
season advances, this hoariness increases ; 
it becomes cottony, and toward the middle 
or end of summer, the under-sides of some 
of the branches are invested with a thick 
downy substance, so long, as at times to 
be sensibly agitated by the air. Upon ex- 
amining this substance, we find that it con- 
ceals a multitude of small wingless crea- 
tures, which are busily employed in preying 
upon the limb of the tree beneath. This 
they are well enabled to do, by means of a 
beak terminating in a fine bristle, which, 
being insinuated through the bark and the 
sappy part of the wood, enables the crea- 
ture to extract, as with a syringe, the sweet 
vital liquor that circulates in the plant. 
The sap-wort, (o/frurimm,) being thus 
wounded, rises up in excrescences and 
nodes all over the branch, and deforms it ; 
the limb, deprived of its nutriment, grows 
sickly; the leaves turn yellow, and the 
part perishes. Branch after branch is thus 
assailed, until they all become leafless, and 
the tree dies. 

'^Aphides attack the young and soflter 
parts of plants; but this insect seems 
easily to wound the harder bark of the 
apple, and by no means makes choice of 
the most tender parts of the branch. They 
give a preference to certain sorts, but not 
always the most rich fruits; as cider- 
apples and wildings are greatly infested by 
them, and, from some unknown cause, 
other varieties seem to be exempted from 
their depredations. The Wheeler's-russet 
and Crof^on-pippin, I have never observed 
injured by them. This insect is viviparous, 
or produces its young alive, forming a 
cradle for them, by discharging from the 
extremities of its body a quantity of long 
cottony matter, which, becoming inter- 
woven and entangled, prevents the yoimg 
from frdling to the earth, and completely 
envelopes Uie parent and the offspring. 
In this cottony substance, we observe, as 
soon as the creature becomes animated in 
spring, and as long as it remains in vigour, 
many round pellucid bodies, which, at 
first sight, look like eggs, only that they 
are larger than we might suppose to be 
ejected by the animal. They consist of a 
sweet glutinous fluid, and are probably the 
dischsu^s of the aphis, and the first CmxI 
of its young. That it is thus consumed^ I 
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conjecture from its diminution, and its by 
no means increasing so &st as faecal matter 
would do, from such perpetually feeding 
creatures. I have not, in any instance, 
observed the young to proceed from these 
globular bodies, though they are found of 
various ages, at all times during the sea- 
son. This lanigerous vestiture seems to 
serve likewise as a vehicle for dispersing 
the animal ; for though most of our species 
of aphides are furnished with wings, 1 have 
never seen any individual of this American 
blight so provided ; but the winds, wafting 
about the small tufts of this downy matter, 
convey the creature with it, from tree to 
tree, throughout the whole orchard. In 
the autumn, when this substance is gene- 
rally long, the winds and rains of the 
season effectually disperse these insects, 
and we observe them endeavouring to se- 
crete themselves in the crannies of any 
neighbouring substance. Should the savoy 
cabbage be near the trees whence they 
have been dislodged, the cavities of the 
under-sides of its leaves are commonly 
favourite asylums for them. Multitudes 

Eerish by these rough removals, but num- 
ers yet remain, and we may find them in 
the nodes and crevices, on the other sides 
of the branches, at any period of the year, 
the long cottony vesture being removed ; 
but still they are enveloped in a fine, 
short, downy clothing, to be seen by a 
magnifier, proceeding, apparently, from 
every suture, or pore, of their bodies, and 
protecting them, in their domestic state, 
from the moisture and frosts of our climate. 
This aphis, in a natural state, usually 
awakens and commences its labours very 
early in the month of March ; and the 
boariness on its body may be observed in- 
creasing daily ; but if an infected branch 
be cut in winter, and kept in a warm 
room, these aphides will awaken speedily, 
spin their cottony nests, and feed as they 
are accustomed to do in tlie genial season.'* 
Insects, it should be observed, are not 
confined to^ vegetables in their recent or 
unmanufactured state. A beam of oak, 
after supporting the roof of a castle for five 
hundred years, is as much to the taste of 
some, as the same tree was in its growing 
state to that of others. Another class QineeB, 
termites) appears, as to whom it may be said 
that a dish of tea would appear like a 
" river or a sea." These little creatures 
would prefer some old musty volumes, to 
the freshest rind of the flax-plant, or to 
the most costly and beautiful modem vo- 
lume. 



THE DANGER FELT IN THE CIIllISTlAX 
WARFARE. 

" But I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing rae into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members. O wretched 
man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ? I thank 
God, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
So then with the mind I myself serve the 
law of God, but with thi flesh the law of 
sin," Rom. vii. 23—25. 

Brethren, you see the conflict. You 
behold the scales of victory inclining in 
favour of the law of sin. The case is one 
of real danger. The inward man is 
yielding; your soul, which had tasted 
that the Lord is gracious, is returning to 
folly; some fleshly lust is revived; some 
sinful temper is again indulged; and, 
although God's promises are true, faith- 
ful, immutable, yet, in that position of 
things, your interest in them is obscured: 
your soul is, to all human appearances, 
becoming once again the soul in danger. 
If I could tell you that there is then no 
danger, I should be unfaithful to your 
soul. No danger, when a believer is 
returning to sin ! It was not thus that 
Nathan comforted David. This was not 
the meaning of Christ looking upon 
Peter. Such was not the language of 
God by Ezekiel : " When a righteous 
man turneth away from his righteousness, 
and committeth iniquity, and dieth in 
them ; for his iniquity that he hath done 
shall he die," Ezek. xviii. 26. No danger 
in backsliding from God! Oh, whence 
do men get this autinomian notion? 
Not surely from our text. Hear the 
anxious cry for deliverance : *' O wretched 
man that I am ! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death ?" I hardly 
know a more sorrowful cry than that 
The Saviour's cry seems, indeed, more 
sorrowful : " My God, my God, why hast 
thou forsaken me ?" Matt, xx vii. 46. And 
yet I hardly know. •* My God, my God," 
expresses some sense of sonship, some 
confidence of filial love, even in tnat hour 
of darkness and desertion. But the 
apostle's words seem all sorrow; the lan- 
guage of a heart quite full of lamentation, 
and mourning, and woe. Only hear them 
again, and judge : " O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?" This last expres- 
sion is most remarkable. The allusion 
is almost too painful for explanation. 
Yet, if its explanation may lead us to 
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loathe and abhor sin, we mtist not yield 
to a false delicacy. It is said that ancient 
tyrants, in their inhuman cruelty, some- 
times condemned offenders to have a dead 
body tied to them, and to carry this 
loathsome object about with them. C$n 
any thing; more horrible be imagined? 
Yet such is sin working in our members ! 
It is a vile and disgusting thing to us ; if 
we are believers, it has received its death- 
blow : ** knowing this, that our old man 
is crucified with Christ, that the body of 
sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin," Rom. vi. 6. 
Thus the body of sin, mortified by the 
Spirit of God and the cross of Christ, is 
henceforth a body of death, vile, loath- 
somCy abominable ; and yet it cleaves to 
us, hangs about us, impedes our progress, 
mars our comfort, torments, harasses, and 
gprieves. Again and again we are forced 
to cry out, ** O wretched man that 1 am I 
who shall deliver me from the body of 
this death ?" 

Yes; who indeed shall deliver us? we 
cannot deliver ourselves ; for the enemy 
is part and portion of ourselves. Anselm, 
one of the fathers of the church, frames 
this excellent petition on this very text : 
•* Lord, deliver me from this wretched 
man, myself!" Neither can our fellow- 
men deliver us ; the ungodly are all serv- 
ing the law of sin, the very foe with 
whom we have to fight. Every one of 
the faithful has a similar body of death, 
wherewith to struggle for himself. He 
must first be the physician to heal himself. 

But, ray fellow-soldiers in this warfare, 
you must find a deliverer, or perish. Your 
former believing will not serve, unless 
you still have one to believe in, whose 
power and love are equal to this emer- 
gency. Your former victories are lost, if 
you are vanquished now. That body of 
sin will revive to strength, and will rise 
and slay you, unless a deliverer can be 
found for you. Oh ! is there one ? who 
and where is he ? who shall deliver me ? 
It is the cry of one panting for breath, 
in the midst of conflict, almost overcome, 
looking this way and that for a deliverer. 
Christ is the deliverer to every one that 
believes. — Hambleton, 



MIS APPREl lENSION. 

Perhaps as many angry altercations 
among human beings take place from 
misapprehension as from ill-nature. The 
greater part of those would be prevented 
by the exercise of a little consideration. 



It is very desirable that we should pass 
through the world in peace with ono 
another ; let us, therefore, be considerate 
in our words and our deeds. 

The following illustration of these 
remarks may be found useful. Let us 
suppose, that at a cofiee-house near Lon- 
don-bridge, a stranger, just arrived from 
Jamaica, sits sipping his tea in one of 
the side boxes ; his feet are buried in a 
pair of brown slippers, and every now 
and then, in a musing fit, he balances his 
tea-spoon on the edge of his tea-cup. 

In a short time a conversation is begun 
between him and a gentleman in an ad- 
joining box : — 

" A fine river this Thames of yours ; 
and a noble city, though I have seen but 
little of it at present." 

*' You are a stranger, then, sir?" 

" Yes, I have not been ashore above 
an hour, and am tight glad to set my 
foot again on land.'^ 

" From America, perhaps, or from the 
East Indies ?" 

" No, from the West : I left Kingston, 
in Jamaica, just as the hurricane was 
over." 

" I have not heard of it ; has it done 
much mischief?" 

** Very much, both in houses and ship- 
ping; some of the plantations are nearly 
destroyed. The number of lives that 
have been lost must be considerable." 

Away goes the gentleman to commu- 
nicate the unwelcome intelligence to a 
friend of his, residing across the street, 
who has considerable interest in a cane 
plantation at Jamaica. During his ab- 
sence, the West Indian leaves the coffee- 
room, and another stranger, who has just 
entered the house, seats himself, and or- 
ders tea. While partaking of this re- 
freshing beverage, he is joined by the one 
who has a share in the Jamaica plant- 
ation, anxious to ascertain further parti- 
culars. 

" You are from Kingston, sir, I under- 
stand ?" 

*' 1 am, sir." 

" And lately arrived ?" 

" Just come ashore, never had a finer 
run. Do you know Kingston, sir ?" 

" No, but a friend of mine resides 
there ; sad news about this hurricane." 

" Hurricane ! where ? I have not heard 
of it." 

** Not heard of it ! I understood you 
got on board directly after the hurricane, 
and that very great damage had been 
done." 
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** A hurricane at Kingston ! not a bit 
of it» no more than there has been in 
London. I have lired there all my days, 
and never heard of such a thing as a 
hurricane of any account at Kingston." 

Just as these last words were pro- 
nounced, the West Indian, in hb brown 
slippers, makes his appearance, and hear- 
ing the circumstance of the hurricane 
called in question, steps up and spades. 

'< Excuse me, sur, but I am direct from 
Kingston, and a more tremendous hurri- 
cane than that which took place just 
before I left, has not occurred in the 
memory of man* Not less than a score 
plantations must have been half de- 
stroyed." 

" Why, sir, you may as well try to 
persuade me that I am standing on my 
nead instead of my heels. I say that no 
hurricane has taken place at Kingston 
at all. I have lived tnere, man and boy, 
above forty years, and know every inha- 
bitant of the place, and every planta- 
tion in the neighbourhood. Twenty planta- 
tions half destroyed ! I do not know to 
whom they could belong. Neither mine 
nor those of my neighbours have felt any 
thing of a hurricane. Perhaps you may 
be indulging a joke, to make the good 
folks here gape and stare; but whether 
you are or not, there has been nothing 
like a hurricane at Kingston.'^ 

" Sir, if I were joking, I would choose 
a more fit subject than a calamity that 
has been destructive of human life, and 
much property. Once for all, I again* 
repeat, that a most fearful hurricane has 
taken place at Kingston, and that he 
who denies it is not speaking the truth.'' 

'< And I say that he, let him be who 
he may, who says there has been any 
thing of the sort there, tells as big a 
bouncer as was ever told in the world." 

Symptoms of excited temper are now 
on the increase, and how the afiair would 
end, it is difficult to say, if some cool- 
headed gentleman did not put the matter 
right, by asking the West Indian when 
he left; Kingston ? 

This produces the reply, ** On the 
first of last month, by the Isabel West- 
Indiaman.*' 

On the same question being put to his 
opponent, the reply is, " I left Kingston 
in a wherry as the clock struck three 
this very day, and at Twickenham got 
on board the Diana steam-packet." 

Here a hearty laugh is indulged in 
t^r all i for the cause of the mistake is 
niade- clear: the one baa come iiom 



Kingston in Jamaica ; the other, fron 
Kingston- on-Thames. 



A STRANGE INCONSISTENCY. 

The persons who determine to shnt 
their eyes on the day of judgment, are pre- 
cisely those whom we should think the ieait 
likely of all mankind to do so. The ambi- 
tious man, for example, is necessarily id- 
dieted to reflection, he feels that he cannot 
succeed unless he lays his schemes on a ve^ 
general survey. He habituates himself to 
see things before they come to pass, and to 
anticipate the effect of principles in their r&* 
motest consequences. Oh, how strange 
that such a person should not always have 
his mind running, in spite of him^f, into 
the thought of the day when all which is 
mortal will come to its great result, when 
all schemes besides those which have^been 
adopted for saving the soul will be de- 
stroyed, and when there can benogbiy 
besides that of being owned by God. The 
covetous man has his mind occupied with 
schemes for avoiding poverty and amassing 
wealth ; might it not be supposed that w 
all men such persons would have their 
minds carried to the day of Christ ? Then 
the impenitent sinner will lose all, none of 
his possessions will remain to screen him 
from the most abject poverty; and the 
saint of Grod in an instant acquires a crown, 
a throne, a house not made with hands, t 
kingdom which cannot be moved. The 
man who loves pleasure, and shrinks at the 
slightest iatigue or the snciallest pain, oh, 
how is he not terrified at the prospect of 
eternal fire, nor allured by the rest which 
remains for the people of God 1 How can 
he be so cruel to himself, as to leave ft 
mind which is so susceptible, to the anguish 
of eternal death I — jS^. Young, 



CHRISTIANITY THE RELIGION OF THE 

HEART. 

Let us see that our knowledge of Christ 
is not a powerless, barroiy nnpTaetical 
knowledge. Oh that, in its passage from 
our understanding to our lips, it might 
powerfully melt, sweeten, and delight our 
hearts 1 Remember, a holy calling nevtf 
saved any man, without a holy heart : if 
our tongues only be sanctified, our whole 
man must be condemned. — FlaveL 
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not iiere dwell upon ihem. Active and 
vigorous, they Kve for the most part 
among- tbe branches of the Forest, where 
the; build Ibelr nesXa, and find a refu^ 
from their foes. One group, however, 
pre-eminently gurpaases the rest in the 
distinguishing qualities of the race, i^ 
more eiciusiveljrarboreal, more quick and 
■nle, more graceful and attractive, — we 
ulude to the genui termed pleromj/t. 



nhich includes tlie fljing squirrels. Of 
alt the mammalia, the baU are the onjjr 
tribe which truly possess poners of flight 
which emulate the bird, add, upborne on 
" leathern wing," skira through the do- 
minions of the air ; Btill, in other families, 
we find an ajiproxiinatiou to these powers, 
a modification of these means of flying 
in the air. Among the lemurs, for 
example, we meet the genus gateopUkecta, 
characterized b; a membranous expan- 
sion, not only connecting the fore and 
hind limbs together, but, as in- the bat* 
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generally, enclosing the tail ; so that the 
whole body is surrounded by this extent 
of skin. Were the muscles arranged to 
move this membrane, the flying lemur 
((t. variegatus) might strictly deserve its 
name ; as it is, it serves as a parachute, 
enabling the animal to sweep from tree 
to tree. Again, among the opossums of 
New Holland we find in the genus pe- 
taurus a similar membranous expansion 
passing along the sides, from limb to 
limb, and by the action of these limbs ca- 
pable of being stretched out so as to form 
an admirable parachute, by mean^ of 
which the animals are enabled to take 
long leaps, and even to modify, while in 
the air, the direction of their course. 

Lastly, the family of squirrels presents 
us, as we have' already stated, with the 
genus pteromys, the various species of 
which, like the flying opossums, (petau- 
rus,) have an extensive lateral membrane, 
which assists them to skim, bird-like, from 
branch to branch, to precipitate themselves 
from the top of a tree to the ground, or 
to sweep from one tree to another. So 
lively, quick, and sudden are these ele- 
gant creatures in their movements, that 
they almost defy the eye to follow them ; 
they are here, and gone, before the ob- 
server has time to mark them. 

The geographical distribution of this 
remarkable group is very extensive; 
Its members being respectively spread 
through the north-eastern portions of 
Europe, the north of Asia, the north of 
America, and the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago ; situations offering the widest 
contrast with respect to temperature. If 
we turn to Europe, we shall find the 
common flying squirrel (PL SUnricus) 
among the dense and gloomy pine woods 
of Poland, Russia, and Siberia, where it 
leads a solitary life, its food consisting of 
uds and various roots, nuts, &c. This 
species is not, however, restricted to 
Europe ; it follows in its habitat the range 
of the pine forests through the high lati- 
tudes of Asia, and has, till lately, been 
confounded with a nearly allied species 
fro m the northern regions of the American 
continent. In the new world, however, 
its place is abundantly supplied by three 
well-known species; first, the assepan^ 
Qe polatouche of BufFon) pteromi/s volu- 
ceUciy which is common in the United 
States and Canada, where it lives in small 
troops in the woods; secondly, the Severn 
river, or greater flying squirrel, {Pt. sabrv' 
nuSy Shaw;) and thirdly, the rocky mountain 



flymg squirrel, (P/, aljnnus, Richardson,) 
together with several varieties, which may 
hereafter prove to be distinct. 

In their habits these animals are to a 
great degree nocturnal ; during the middle 
of the day they pass the hours in a state of 
repose, and rouse up to take food and 
gambol as the dusk approaches. 

The islands of the Indian Archipelago 
produce four or five species ; of these we 
may particularize the arrow flying squirrel, 
pteromi/s sagUta, a little creature which in- 
habits the woods of Java, where one or two 
allied species (the PL genibarbis said lepiduSy 
Horsfield) are also dwellers; and those 
large species, the taguan and splendid fly- 
ing squirrels {PL petaurista and PL niti- 
dtu.) Of all the flying squirrels, the two 
latter are the finest : in size they far exceed 
a cat. The specimen before us of the 
taguan, of which we give a figure, measures 
four feet one inch in total length, the tail 
being two feet three inches ; the breadth, 
from point to point of the extended mem- 
brane, one foot nine inches. Of the habits 
of these species we have but litde informa- 
tion ; they are said to be nocturnal, and 
destructive to fruit trees. 

Thus have we given a sketch of the spe- 
cies composing this singular and interesung 
group; creatures respecting which there is 
much information as yet to be desired. Ooe 
thing, however, they manifest in their struc- 
ture and adapted powers — the wisdom and 
resources of Him who, for some wise reason 
which we cannot fathom, has given to them 
intermediate organs, natural parachutes, 
enabling them, not indeed to fly, but to 
sweep sJong in a manner, and to an extent, 
which their less gifted relatives cannot as- 
pire to imitate. M. 



A CRISIS— AND THE DANGER OF MISTAKE 

Brethren, I know of no human phi- 
losophy, which can give effectual aid at 
such a crisis, as is described by the 
apostle : " For I delight in the law of 
God, after the inward man : but I see 
another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin, which 
is in my members. O wretched man that 
I am! who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death ? I thank God, throogh 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with 
the mind I myself serve the law of God; 
but with the flesh the law of sin," Rom. 
vii. 22 — 25. Philosophers never under- 
stood this conflict. They talk, indeed, of 
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a strife and opposition within the breast 
of man. A heathen poet could say, " I 
see and approve of what is better, I fol- 
low what is worse." And many have 
confounded this with the christian con- 
flict But it is not the same. The in- 
ward opposition, which the unregenerate 
feel, is between worldly prudence and 
appetite, between one lust and another, 
between ambition and sensuality, between 
the judgment and the inclination. Hence 
even Herod felt a struggle between his 
fear of men bidding him observe his rash 
oath and behead John, and his natural 
sense of justice bidding him forbear the 
murderous deed. Hence Pilate had a 
struggle between his wish to release 
Jesus, and his cowardice prompting him 
to give him up to the Jews. Hence 
Felix trembled, and yet delayed repent- 
ance. All this is not the Christianas 
conflict. It wants this important mark — 
in the believer, the conflict is between 
g^race and sin, between the regenerate 
and the unregenerate nature, between 
he new and the old man : in him the 
inward man sides with God and holiness. 
In the unregenerate, the inward man 
sides with the old man, and the conflict 
is between diflerent natural principles 
which jar and quarrel with each other 
just as bad men, living in the same house 
or neighbourhood, all a^ree in hating 
God and persecuting righteousness, and 
yet continually fall out and flght with 
each other. The regenerate, in short, 
fears above all things to return to sin : 
the unregenerate secretly means it, and 
soon contrives it. 

This distinction, is most important. 
The unconverted often abuse tnis sub- 
ject, and mistake the compunctions which 
they feel in the morning, on account 
of the follies, I mean the sins, of the 
last night, for the conflict which St. 
Paul describes between the flesh and 
the spirit But the apostle meant no 
such thing. St. Paul would have 
plainly told them, in his faithful way, 
"You are all flesh, altogether carnal, 
quite destitute of the Spirit. * The works 
of the flesh are manifest,' Gal. v. 19; 
and those are your works. Your con- 
flict, at best, is only between natural con- 
science and sensual appetite. You are 
sorry, but not with a godly sorrow. You 
are afraid of the world knowing it, or of 
its ruining your health, character, pro- 
perty : you do not loathe your sin as a 
vile thing before God, nor yourself for 



having committed it. You, the drunkard, 
will be at your cups before night You, 
the unclean person, will return again to 
your old practices. You, the slanderer, 
will set out again on your old round with 
some new tale of malice. You, the bad 
child, so very sorry when detected, and 
so full of promises of never doin^^ so 
again, have no real intention of becoming 
the dutiful, obedient, good child. None 
among you, all ye unregenerate people, 

really desire to be delivered from your 

'ft 

But thou, truly wretched man, thou 
believer, with thy soul in conflict, thy 
contest is between that new heart which 
loves God, and that old nature which 
would have thee return to sin ; between 
indwelling grace and indwelling corrup- 
tion. Thou hast seen the abominable 
nature of sin, and therefore thou loathest 
it. And to And it still with thee, work- 
ing to regain dominion, — this makes 
thee cry with a bitter, piercing, sorrowful 
cry, " O wretched man that I am ! who 
shall deliver me from the body of thb 
death ?" 

But see, a Deliverer appears ! — 
" Wretched man," he cries, •* I bring 
thee good tidings." Tempted believer, 
thy own heart will recognize his voice. " I 
thank God," cries the apostle, *' through 
' Jesus Christ our Lord." — Hamhleton. 



INSECTS. No. XLV. 
(Food. — Contin ued.) 

Mr-Smeathman says, " The tree termUeiy 
when they get within a box, often make 
a nest there, and, being once in possession, 
destroy it at their leisure. They did so to 
the pyramidal box which contained my com- 
pound microscope. It was of mahogany^ 
and I left it in the store of governor Camp- 
bell, of Tobago, for a few months, while 1 
made the tour of the Leward Islands. On 
my return, I found these insects had done 
much damage in the store, and, among 
other things, had taken possession of the 
microscope, and eaten every thing about it, 
except the glass, or metal, and the board 
on which the pedestal is fixed, with the 
drawers under it, and the things inclosed. 
Their cells were built all round the pedestal 
and the tube, and attached to it on every 
side. All the glasses which were covered 
with the wooden substance of their nests, 
retained a cloud of a gummy nature upon 
them, that was not easily got off, and the 
laquer or burnish with which the brass 
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work was covered was totally spoilt. An- 
other party had taken a liking to the staves 
of a madeira cask, and had let out almost 
the whole of a pipe of fine old wine. If 
the larjjfe species of Africa {teraatet bel- 
Mcod) had been as long in the possession of 
such a store, they would not have left 
twenty pounds weight of wood remaining 
of the whole building, and all that it con- 
tained. 

<* These insects are not less expeditious 
in destroying the shelves, wainscoting, and 
other fixtures of ahouse, than the house itself. 
They are for ever piercing and boring in 
all directions, and sometimes go out of the 
broadside of one post into that of another 
joining to it ; but they prefer, and always 
destroy the softer substances first, and are 
particularly fond of pine and fir boards, 
which they excavate and carry with won- 
derful despatch and astonishing cunning : 
for, except a shelf has something standing 
upon it, as a book, or any thing else which 
may tempt them, they will not perforate the 
surface, but artfully preserve it quite whole, 
and eat away all the inside, except a few 
fibres, which barely keep the two sides 
connected together, so that a piece of an 
inch board which appears solid to the eye, 
will not weigh much more than two sheets 
of pasteboard of equal dimensions, after 
these animals had been a little while in 
possession of it. In short, the termites are 
so insidious in their attacks, that we cannot 
be too much on our guard against them : 
they will sometimes begin and raise their 
works, especially in new houses, through 
the floor. If you destroy the works so 
begun, and make a fire upon the spot, the 
next night they will attempt to rise through 
another part ; and if tliey happen to emerge 
under a chest or trunk, early in the night 
they will pierce the bottom, and destroy or 
spoil every thmg in it before the morning.'' 
Not content with the dominions they 
have acquired, and the cities they have laid 
low on terra firma, encour^ed by success, 
the white ants have also aimed at the sove- 
reignty of the ocean, and once had the 
hardihood to attack even a British ship of 
the line, (the Albion ;) and in spite of the 
efforts of her commander and his valiant 
crew, having boarded, they got possession 
of her, and handled her so roughly, that 
when brought into port, being no longer fit 
for service, she was obliged to be broken 
up. She was indeed in such a condition 
from the attack of insects, supposed to be 
white ants, that had not the ship been 
firmly lashed together, it was thought she 
would have foundered in her voyage home. 



As the species, however, does not in the 
preceding case appear to have been cor- 
rectly ascertained, it is not improbable that 
it may have been an insect of another family, 
one species of which, according to Kirby 
and Spence, in point of rapidity of execu- 
tion, seems to surpass all its European 
brethren, and in many cases may be pro- 
ductive of more serious injury than any of 
them, since it attacks the wood-work of 
piers and jetties constructed in salt water, 
and so effectually, as to threaten the rapid 
destruction of those in which it has esta- 
blished itself. In December, 1815, says 
one of these authors, I was ^voured by 
Charles Lutwidge, Esq., of Hull, with spe- 
cimens of wood from the piers at Bridling- 
ton quay, which woefully confirm the fears 
entertained of their total ruin by the hosts 
of these pigmy assailants, that have within 
a few years made good a lodgment in them, 
and which, though not so big as a grain of 
rice, ply their masticating. organs with such 
assiduity, as to have already reduced great 
part of the wood- work into a state resem- 
bling honey-comb. One specimen was a 
portion of a three-inch fir plank nailed to 
the north pier about three years since, which 
is now crumbled away to less than an inch 
in thickness : in fact, deducting the space 
occupied by the cells, which cover both 
surfaces as closely as possible^ barely half 
an inch of solid wood is left ; and though 
its progress is slower in oak, that wood is 
equally liable to be attacked by it. If this 
insect were easily introduced to new sta- 
tions, it might soon prove as destructive to 
our jetties as the Teredo navalis to those of 
Holland, and induce the necessity of sub- 
stituting stone for wood universally, what- 
ever the expense; but happily it seems 
endowed with very limited powers of migra- 
tion ; for though it has spread along both 
the north and south piers of Bridlington 
harbour, it has not yet, as Mr. Lutwidge 
informs me reached the Dolphin, nor an 
insulated jetty within the harbour. 

''The inhabitants of Bridlington may 
believe that this insect was left there a few 
years ago by an American vessel, with 
what foundation I know not ; but that it is 
an important insect, and, like the Teredo 
navalis, not originally a European animal, 
seems very probable from the fact, that I 
can find no description of any species of 
oniscus at all resembling it, prior to that of 
Dr. Leach, who seems first to have given 
it a name ; and it appears highly impro- 
bable, that if it had been a European 
species, it should not long since have at- 
tracted attention, and been described. No 
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other remedy against its attacks is known, 
than that of keeping the wood free from 
salt ¥rater for three or four days, in which 
case it dies ; but this method, it is obvious, 
can be rarely applicable. In order to as- 
certain how far pure sea- water is essential 
to this insect, and consequently what danger 
exists of its being introduced into the wood- 
work of our docks and piers communicate 
ing with our salt-water rivers, as at Hull, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Ipswich, &cc., where it 
might be far more injurious than even on 
the coast, I have, since December 15th, 
1815, when Mr. Lutwidge was so kind as 
to furnish me with a piece of oak full of 
insects in a living state, poured a not very 
strong solution of common salt over the 
wood every other day, so as to keep the in- 
sects constantly wet. On examining it this 
day, (February 5th, 1816,) I found them 
alive ; and what seems to prove them in as 
good health as in their natural habitat, num- 
bers have established themselves in a piece 
of fir- wood which I nailed to the oak, and 
have, in this short interval, and in winter 
too, bored many cells in it.'' 



OLD HUMPHREY ON VISITORS. 

Some time ago I gave an account of an 
unexpected visit paid by me,* and I think 
that I made it plainly appear that my 
worthy hostess, in some respects, was in 
fault, not in manifesting a want of due atten- 
tion or of friendly feeling, but only a defi- 
ciency in those attentions that add to the 
comfort of a visitor. Perhaps the observ- 
ations that I made about the matter bore 
rather hard on the good lady, and I am 
led to believe that this may have been the 
case, because I have heard that several wor- 
thy ladies have alluded to the circumstance. 
They seem to think that Old Humphrey 
might either have given notice of his visit, 
or, at least, have provided himself with a 
night-cap ; and that, in neglecting to do 
both the one and the other, he brought the 
punishment down on his own head. 

A respected friend of mine some time 
ago slept at the habitation of an acquaint- 
ance. And going up stairs to bed, he 
heard the mistress of the house calling after 
him, " Old Humphrey I Old Humphrey ! 
you will find a night-cap on the pillow." 
T*he good lady would have it that my friend 
either was the writer, or an acquaintance 
of Old Humphrey; and if so, she was de- 
termined that he should find no want of 
good housewifery in her habitation. 
• See page 175. 



In another hospitable abode where I 
now and then stop the night, Mary, the 
housemaid, who had heard her mistress 
read my observations on housewifery, asked 
with great seriousness if it could possibly 
be there that any visitor met with so little at> 
tention. " O, you know best, Mary," re- 
plied her mistress, " whether you have been 
negligent or not.'' Now there never was a 
more attentive servant than Mary, nor a 
kinder and better housewife to me than her 
mistress ; but these things prove that my 
observations have made a little stir. 

It oflen happens, that in attending to 
one thing, we are neglectful of another, and 
in the case alluded to, I certainly ought to 
have pointed out the errors of visitors, as 
well as of housewives: not having done 
it then, I will do that now, which I con- 
fess I ought to have done long ago. 

It is a great error to go on a visit without 
giving due notice ; at least, if we have the 
opportunity of doing so. An additional 
inmate oftentimes renders a change in 
various household arrangements necessary, 
and we have no right to disturb a whole 
family for our own accommodation. 

It is an error not to ascertain and fail in 
with the regulations of the family ; inatten- 
tion in this respect makes a visitor burden- 
some : he may be borne with, but his 
company will not be desired. Many visit- 
ors are faulty in this particular. They 
rise too late to attend the family devotions ; 
they are negligent of meal hours ; and they 
sit up late, keeping the family and servants 
from their accustomed repose. 

It is a sad error to give unnecessary 
trouble, and yet this is a very common fault. 
Hospitable people will be sure to put them- 
selves to some pains in pleasing their visit- 
ors, and they ought not to be trespassed 
upon, neither ought the time of servants to 
be trifled with. 

It is an error to consume the time of those 
we visit, when it is either unpleasant or in 
convenient to them. A little tact is neces- 
sary when this is the case, but good feeling 
and consideration will generally succeed in 
ascertaining it. 

It is an error not to be kind and consi- 
derate where there are children in a family, 
or to lose any opportunity of doing them 
good. It is another to make your visit too 
long, as Soloman says, " Withdraw thy 
foot from thy neighbour's house ; lest he be 
weary of thee, and so hate thee," Prov. 
XXV. 17. 

In a word, you will do well when you 
visit to bear in mind, among others, the 
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following rules :— To give proper notice of 
your intended visit-r-To conform to the re- 
gulations of the family — To occasion as 
little trouble as possible — ^To be careful in 
consuming the time of your host and 
hostess — ^Tobe kind and considerate where 
there are children. — ^To confine your visit 
to proper limits ; and to do as much good 
while you stay as possible : ay 1 to master 
and mistress; to children and servants. 
An attention to these rules wiH render your 
visit an agreeable thing, you will leave a 
favourable impression iNehind you, and will 
never stand in need of a future invitation. 

Old Humphrey once in his life was so 
circumstanced that he was almost com- 
pelled to lengthai his visit beyond the 
term to which hia judgment and his inclina- 
tions would have confined it. There was 
every attention paidhim^and not the slightest 
diminution of respect; but, for all that, it 
was a sore trouble to him, a heavy burden 
to his heart. 

Old Humphrey has pid many a visit, 
and received many a visitor in his day, and 
he can hardly tell which is the most plea- 
sant — to partake or to practise the rites of 
hospitality. 

If the injunction be given us in holy writ, 
<<Be carefiU to entertain strangers, and given 
to hospitality,'' it is certainly not a less 
duty and privilege to entertain our friends. 
The visit of a true christian is oftentimes a 
great blessing ; for many a word fitly spoken 
by him, and many an observation dropped 
in a kindly spirit, is remembered in after 
days to the edification of many. This is 
especially the case when he acts up to his 
high profession, setting forth his Lord and 
Master, and saying emphatically, by his 
conduct, temper, and general behaviour, 
" I am a companion of all them that fear 
thee, and of them that keep thy precepts.'' 
Having thus spoken a word on visitors, 
let me just touch on a subject that has 
latterly occupied much of my attention. 

Many years ago, some of my relations 
embarked for America, and setUed on the 
banks of the Ohio, in the state of Pennsyl- 
vania. There were thousands of uncul- 
tivated acres around them when they first 
set about building their log-house. They 
had to fell the trees, to clear away the 
brush-wood, to cultivate the ground, and to 
produce order from the existing chaos. 
Industry is seldom without its reM^utl, and 
in course of time, comfort smiled around 
them ; the thorn and the brier gave place 
to the olive and the myrtle ; and the wilder^ 
nets blossomed as the rose. 



In that far land they did not forget me. 
I have seen before now on a seal the im- 
pression of two doves flying in different 
ways, holding in their beaks the opposite 
ends of a silken cord tied like a true lover's 
knot, so that the farther the doves got 
asunder, the tighter the knot was tied. It 
was a pretty device, and I am sure that it 
aptly sets forth the increase of affection that 
absence in many cases produces. My re- 
latives corresponded with me, they named 
a tree afler me, and often, at sun-set, took 
their tea, or a glass of their own wine, 
made from the maple tree, underneath it, 
and talked of old times, of old friends, and 
of their father-land. Sometimes, too, the 
voice of prayer and psalmody rose fix)m the 
place, for the head of the family was as 
a patriarch among them. 

Often and often has Old Humphrey in- 
dulged the thought, that he should like to 
cross the heaving ocean, and surprise them 
in their solitude. To take bales and pack- 
ages of all sorts of things for their comfort, 
and to steal upon them when they were all 
assembled under that tree, either refireshing 
their bodies with sustenance, or their souls 
with prayer and praise. 

It seemed an idle dream, but it was a 
delightful one. 

Well ! why am I telling you that which 
may give you no pleasure to know, however 
full of interest it may be to me ? I will 
inform you : one of my relations is now over 
in England, and he talks of returning 
shortly : now, if Old Humphrey should 
return with him; if, after all, he should 
realize his dream, he would not like to do 
so without bidding you farewell. Tn an- 
other week or two, this matter will be 
settled one way or other ; whether I remain 
in the land of my birth, or visit the Penn- 
sylvanian log-house, you will still have the 
warm wishes of Old Humphrey, and he will 
not forget to inform you'of nis determination^ 



BOTANY.— No. XXXIII. 
AMENTACEJE. ^WILLOW, OAK, PLANE, 

This &mily includes many of our timber 
and omamenud trees, and hence its mem- 
bers generally predominate in the wood 
and the forest. The lofty and imposing 
stature of the oak and the elm, forms a 
remarkable contrast to the small siae of 
their flowers, which are individually mi- 
nute, though, in tlie latter, they are conspi- 
cuous in spring, from their numbers. Tne 
flowers are never provided with a GoroUa 
; to give them beauty, and the calyx u 
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frequently a single scale. They obtained 
their name from amentum, or a catkin, a 
term applied to the mode of flowering, as 
in the birch and willow, where a series of 
flowers are closely set together upon a 
simple stem, so as to resemble the end of a 
rope, or the tail of a cat. The fruitful and 
barren flowers are generally in diflerent 
catkins, as in the birch, and sometimes in 
catkins upon diflerent trees, of which the wil- 
low furnishes a ready example; in a few in-« 
stances, the sama flowers produce both the 
stamens and the fruit, as in the elm, which 
may be seen in flower some time before the 
season of leaflng commences. The calyx, 
which forms the principal part of the flower, 
since the corolla is absent, is seldom more 
than a little scale, which bears one or more 
stamens in its bosom. To examine them 
Mrith some degree of accuracy and satisfac- 
tion, a lens of a small power is necessary 
4o render the parts distinct, which often, at 
the flrst glance, seem to be placed in a 
confused manner. After this brief allusion 
to their leading peculiarities, it will, per- 
haps, be more convenient, as well as more 
instructive, to consider the several genera 
which compose this family, each one by 
itself. 

The Oak. — In the oak, (querctts rohur,) 
the barren flowers are found sitting about a 
common stem or peduncle, and consist of 
five calyx-scales, which are united toge- 
ther, and form a small circle or empale- 
ment, including ten stamens. In the fer- 
tile flowers which are ranged upon a com- 
mon peduncle, in a similar way, we meet 
with that well-known calyx or cup, which 
subsequently contains the acorn. The rough, 
dense, and bark-like nature of this organ, 
is the great and distinguishing peculiarity 
of the oak, while there is a great variety 
among the numerous species of this genus 
{quercus) in the shape and size of the rest 
of the acorn. It may be proper to remark 
in this place, that while some degree of 
indistinctness seems to exist in the barren 
flowers, the fertile ones are so distinct in 
foriii and nature, as in all cases to furnish 
a characteristic of the genus. 

We have, on one or two occasions, al- 
luded to what are called the seed-lobes, or 
coti/ledonSf and, as they are exhibited with 
great distinctness in the acorn, it will be 
useful to bespeak attention for them on 
this occasion. If, after removing the shell 
of the acorn, we peel off" the inner covering 
of the seed, we shall find that it parts from 
below into two halves, which are jointed 
together at the top. This joint terminates 



in a point, which lodges in a furrow, hol- 
lowed to receive it. ' This point is the 
radicle, or that part which, in vegetating, 
sends forth the root. In all the members 
of this family it is straight, as we may 
also see in the nut of the hazel and the 
chestnut. And, if we compare them toge- 
ther, their similarity in nature and inter- 
nal conformation will be apparent, and 
show how consistent it is with the dic- 
tates of nature, to consider the oak, the 
hazel, and the chestnut, as belonging to 
the same family. 

The Chestnut. — The genus to whiqh 
the chestnut belongs, includes two species, 
the sweet chestnut, (fagus castanea,^ and 
the beech, (fagus si/lvaiica,^ and is cniefly 
discriminated by the long spikes of flow- 
ers and the fruit, which is completely 
invested by a thorny calyx. Here again,, 
though the flowers, from their vast num- 
bers, form a conspicuous object in the 
chestnut, yet it is better to have recourse 
to the fruit, where in the calyx we find a 
mark, which cannot be easily mistaken or 
overlooked. These trees are recom- 
mended to our notice, not only by the 
peculiar beauty of their spreading foliage, 
but by the utility of the wood in one, 
and of the fruit in the other. 

The Hornbeam. — Of this genus, we 
have only one species a native of this 
country, (carpinus hetultts^ or common 
hornbeam tree. In the oarren catkin, 
the calyx-scale is nearly round, and 
fringed, bearing fVom eight to ten sta- 
mens. In the fertile one it is the same, 
and contains a small nut, so that the 
catkin, which possesses a distant resem- 
blance to a pine-cone, is a collection of 
small nuts, which are very remarkable 
in winter. This tree is distinguished for 
retaining its withered leaves through the 
dreary succession of inclement changes, 
till they are displaced by the buds in the 
following spring. 

The Hazel. — The catkins of the co- 
rylus avellana, or common hazel-nut, 
begin to appear in autumn, and are, we 
may see, composed of a multitude of 
scales, laid one over the other, like the 
tiles upon the roof of a building. Each 
of them, as they separate, is seen to be 
clefl into three divisions, and contains 
about eight stamens. But the obvious 
and peculiar feature of the hazel is found 
in the two large tattered leaves of th^ 
calyx, which invest the base of the nut, 
as we see in the filbert. In winter, the 
red pistils make their appearance front 
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betveen the folds of the ctt1;i, aad affon 
an mtereetiu^ object to the reflectlnj 
mind, whicb thiu discerns a lively anti 
cipation of spring, amidst the rigours o 

Thb BiacH. — The birch, or belula 
comprehend* two ipecies; the alba, o 
common birch tree: and nana, or dwarf 
birch tree ; the former is knowo hy il 
pendent branches, and the latter by iti 
aiminutire stature. The generic mitrk 
which ig of the greatest couseijuence fo 
the sake of distinction, is found in the frui 
or seeds, which haveafilmy wingoneacl 
side. As you approach the shores o 
Kamschatka, the birch trees Bend forti 
such a pleasant smell, that the sea-wort 
traveller suddenly imagines bimBelf al- 
ready on shore, inhaling the sweets o 
the fragrant p'ove. The peculiar seem 
of the Russia leather is owing to th( 
liart of the birch with which it is tanned 
and a subsequent finish with an essenda! 
oil distilled from the same tree. 

Thb Willow. — In the *oSr, or osiers 
and willown, the barren catkins are on i 
different tree, and at the base of eacli 
Mcale there ia a small nectariferous gland 
In the fertile catkin, the leed-vesaelB ar^ 
two-valved, and contain seeds, which are 
fumiBhed with a white down, to float them 
for the purpose of a wider dispersion, 
The presence of this down forms the 
characterisdc of the salix, which contains 
a great many species, some of nhich are 
of great use in feverish diaorders. One, 



cellent remedy for the calentura, or inter- 
mittent fever, which prevails in some 
parts of that country. 

Tkb Alder, alniit glutinoia. — Thia 
was formerly considered aa belonging to 
betula, but has of late been separated 
from il by a reference to the aeeds, which, 
though flattened, have not the filmy wing 
on each side. There ia aUo an inner ring 
sunounding the atamena, which is called 
its corolla, which may be its right name, 
though of a very unasaumiag description. 

SweiitGale. — Thia little shiuh, which 
upon the watery waste of low heaths 

EOWB in great abundance, is, like the 
rch in Kamschatka, remarkable for the 
delightful fragrance which it diffuses. 
There is only one species, myrica gale, 
distinguished by its fertile catkin, which is 
composed of numerous berries, as the 
covering of the s«ed becomes soft aa the 
fruit rijieiis. 

The Poplar. — The fopului possesses 



a pitcher-shaped cup, besides that of the 
calyx, both in the barren and fertile 
catlunB. ' The seed-vessel is divided into 
two cells, and, in this particular, difltn 
from the mSx, or willow, though in each 
the seeds are invested with down. Pop- 
lars, it is known, have a peculiar smell, 
and are remarkable for having the leaf- 
italk so placed, that if the edges of the 
leaf be held north and Bouth, the edges of 
the laaf-stalk will point east and west. 
Thia is tiest seen in the aapien. 

There are four species natives of this 
country: P. nigra, orbiack poplar, known 
by its gaunt and erect stature ; P. Iremuia, 
or aspen, more difliisive, and less deoBe; 
P. alba, or white poplar, the leaves downy 
underneath, and of a snowy whiteneBBj 
P. canetcgnt, which resembles the last. 

The Elh. — The flowers contain sta- 
mens and pistils in each. Fruit, a juice- 
lesB berry : itfrnu eampeitiii, common 
elm : U. monlana, broad-leaved elm. 



ANSWEKS TO paAYER. 

When a man is assured God halli given 
him his Son, he will then easily be induced 
to believe and expect : llow ahall be not 
with him give me all things ? If once he 
looks upon God as a FathJer, lie vdll Iben 
easily conceive what Christ says: If iathen 
that ate evil can give good things to thdr 
children, howmuchmore shall your Father 
give hisSpint to them that askhiml And 
if he gave his Son when we did not mj 
unto him, how much more shall hewiih him 
give us all things we pray for I Rom, nil 
32 ; Luke xi. IS^—Goodum, 



CHBIaT WILLING TO SAVE. 

Thb sinner being persuaded of the 
sufficiency of this salvation, he must be 
assured of Christ's willingness to be his 
Saviour, and bo be encouraged to make 
Application to him. To this end Uie gos- 
pel mataiioni, " Come, and be savol;" 
the gospel contpArtnit against such u 

Lhegoapel cvmTnandt, "This b the will 
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The wide expanse of ocean, which occu- 
pies 90 immeoae a poctioi of the surface of 
oiuglabe,teeiiiswi(na counlles9 populaiion; 
B popnladoD made up of beiogs of various 
ha!biu,aQd of various forms. Some cleave 
the waten with airow-like velocity, puj> 
(oing or pursued ; fome seem tbe sport of 
Ihe wavea, which throw (hem about, as if 
they were unable to struggle against the 
fafceof the agitated element; but in ever; 
wave they Gad their food, and are at home. 
Some, almost plant-like in their nature, 
filed on a rocky base in the depths be- 
tkeath, d^MUt ]Myfx bj layer, a hard calca- 
reotu mats, till there rises to the sur&ce, 
a coral reef, just covered by the water, and 
&talto many a sea-tried vessel. Some, of 
teodGr structure, attach themselves to the 
•ides of rocks, or the walla of sub-marine 
caverns, and stretch al»oad their feetera 
fbr pr^. Some creep on the bed of the 
de^, iad plough their way along the sand ; 
priaoners, with the vride waste of billows 
anmod them ; such are the bivalve sbell- 
flsh, and many more, among which the 
-stai-fiih, or «ea>stais, (itelUrida,) and the 
■ea-nrchins, {t^inida,) are ool a little re- 
markable fbr the nrangmesi of their forms 
Mid llppeBiaitce. They constitute a part of 
thbCilensive assemblage of zoophytes, attd 
belong toackss of that aisemblage t«ftned 
r<M»odermala, from the cirtuimstance of 



their possessing a hard 

more or less covered with points or S[Ul«f . 

The sea-stars have a flattened and drcu- 
lar centre, whicli may be called the body, 
from which diverge five principal lays, 
which are sometimes subdivided. In the 
centre of the body, oa the under surbce, ii 
an orifice, for Ihe reception of food, and 
also for the rejection of the refuse portiwi. 
This aperture leads directly to a sort of 
stomach, in which numerous minute 
tubes, fbom different parts of the aurfiic^ 
also centre; the office of these tubes ap- 
pearing to be that of the absoq>tiaD of 
water, which is thus introduced into the 
common cavity, most probably, iu order to 
effect a due oiygenation of the drculating 
fluid. The covering, thus pierced with 
little pores, consists of an osseous layer, 
composed of various' small portions j and 
each ray has on the under suriace a longi- 
tudiiial furtow, into which open small ori- 
fices fw the protrusion of little a 
teniacula. The under turbce, g 
furnished with small moveable t 
which are OTgans of progression ai 
heniiim. 

The food of the ses-stars con«iM* of 
worms tmd small cruaiaces. The taoA ' 
curious dicumstance, however, coimecled 
with their history, is the power they mani- 
fest of reproducing, with great rapidity, 
such parts as they may have lost. In vsrj 
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but weather, two or three days suffice for 
completing ihe process ; and, what is more 
euraordinaiy, if one of the mys be severed 
fnHn the body, il soon after becomes itself 
a living siar-fisb, similar to the one ftom 
which it was separated. 

The sea-Btan are divided into several 
genera, which we shall not attempt 



The I 



L speciei 



coasts (lutgriai Tvberu) is, doubtless, known 
XT) all our readers who have visited the sea. 
The sea-urchins are of a globular figure, 
more or less flattened ; they are enveloped 
lu a shell or calcareous crust, composed of 
angular portions, imned te^;elher wilh the 
utmost nicety, and pjerced wilh numerous 
ranges of little holes, disposed with great 
regularity, trtience are protruded delicate 
■nembianoui tubes, or suckers, capable of 
beiog withdrawn at wilt ; they serce as 
Ihe respirauMy apparatus, bj means of 
which the circulating fluid is subjected to 
the action of the water ; they also assist in 
progiession, and are the arms or feelers by 
which the objects of prey are secured. 
Besides these organs, (the disposition o 
which varies in different species,) the shtll 
is covered with long spines, generally arti- 
culated on small prominences, and move- 
able at will, so as to enable the animal, 
with the assistance of the tubular arms, to 
creep slowly along. The apparatus of the 
mouth is very complicated, and furnished 
with five teeth, capable of crushing the 
•mailer kinds of shell-fish, on which these 
animals subsist. The size, arrangement, 
and figure of the spines vary according to 
species, which we may observe amount 
to upwards of a hundred ; indeed, one 
hundred and seven distinct species are in 
the museutn at Paris, 



met with in a fossil slate, in the mai« 
ancient strata of the earth, and especi- 
ally in the vast deposits of chalk, where 
they occur in great numbers, filled with 
silex, and destitute of spines ; though ihe 
tubercles ot eminences to which they were 
attached, are usually very dislinct, and 
well preserved. Of the general appearance 
of these fossil remains, our sketch gives 
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. Th« tbell* of lea-uRhins are abundantly 



A NEW ENGLAND c 

The Botlmt Sptctatorjpves an aceonnt 
of the religious exercises in Bridrewater. 
Massachusetts, on the occasion ofDeacon 
John Whitman's arriving at the age of 
100 years; we presume that the impli- 
city of the people in that neighbourhood 
prevented any thing like ostentation on 
that occLision. 

The writer of ihe account says.-— 
" Deacon Whitman is a man of ntbermore 
than middling' stature, stout built, large 
features, roman nose, looks as healthy ai 
a youth, and enjoys good health. His men- 
tal faculties, which were well cultivated, 
scarcely seem to be impaired; he con- 
verses with fluency and ease; his me- 
mory is very correct; he is rather deaf, 
can see to read but little of late, tboogli 
formerly adistinguished reader; hewaJLi 
as well as must men at seventy-five. 

" Deacon Whitman entered the churab, 
and took his seat in an ann-chait iu 
front of the pulpit. He appeared caln 
and serene, grave and diguiSed, and 
seemed to appreciate the high bononr 
of appearing in the courts of the Lord, 
an hundred years old. The assembly tras 
the largest that was ever witnessed in 
that place of worship, and intense iuteteit 
was generally visible. 

" The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. B. Standfbrd, Irom 2 Tim. iv. ^ 
• For I am now ready to be offered, and 
the time of my departure is at hand.' 

" At the close, the Rev. B. Sandford 
■aid, ' Before you is a rare spectacle- 
Deacon Whitman is to-day 100 yean old. 
We cannot learn that any man in dA 
Bridgewater has ever before arrived to 
this great age. Wehere witnewaaceneof 
most uncommon occurrence; one whidi 
Done of us ever before witneued, and one 
which we shall probably never again be- 
hold. His health is firm, his reason lO- 
tains ils seat and sceptre, his memory it 
unimpaired, he can relate i 
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which took place more thanSiinety years 
ago ; he conyerses with ease and intelligence 
on all subjects, but especially on the pro- 
vidences of God and his word. By reason 
of deafness, * the daughters of music have 
not their charms,' yet' so perfect are the 
powers of his body and mind, that it can 
be said of him, almost with the same pro- 
priety as is recorded of Moses, * his eye 
was not dim, nor his natural force abated.' 
Deacon W. has lived to a great age, he has 
lived to see three generations come on and 
pass off the stage of life, and he now 
beholds a fourth. He has been father of 
fourteen children, eight of whom are living. 
He has had twenty-nine grand-children, 
twenty-two great-grand-children, and his 
descendants have been sixty-five. 

" Deacon W. was blessed with pious 
and faithful parents, and was from a child 
a subject of serious impressions. When 
the Rev, Mr. Whitefield visited this region, 
he heard him gladly, and believed in 
Christ. He made a public profession of 
religion in 1766, professed then the faith 
peculiar to the pilgrim fathers, to which he 
has ever since unviraveringly adhered. For 
seventy years he has honoured the cause 
of Christ, and for thirty years he has sus- 
tained the office of deacon. 

" He has always been a thorough tempe- 
rance man. He has honoured the cause of 
Christ, and kept the faith. He now feels 
* ready to be offered,' and * the time of his 
departure is at hand.' 

" The Rev. B. S. then turning to Deacon 
W., thus addressed him : — " Venerable 
man, thou art highly exalted and blessed 
of the Lord, far above thy fellows. Thou 
hast felt the frosts of a hundred win- 
ters, and the genial warmth of a hun- 
dred summers. All thy early mates and 
youthful companions are silent in the dust. 
Many are the vicissitudes thou hast wit- 
nessed, in the history of the church and 
the world. Thou hast lived to see the 
present peculiar era, when light and know- 
ledge shine with splendour, and the radi- 
^t beams are rapidly gilding the dark 
nations of the earth, plainly indicating the 
approach of the latter day glory. Thy 
heart rejoices in the signs of the times. 
But the almond blossoms, and thy great 
age, proclaim the sands of thy glass to be 
few. God has blessed thee, and granted 
the desire of thy heart, to see this day, 
and to appear in the house of the Lord. 
And now we seem to hear thee say, in the 
language of Simeon, *Lord, now lettest 
tliou thy servant depart in peace.' " 



BOTANY.— No. XXXIV. 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

In the course of the year, which is just 
departing, the Weekly Visitor has given an 
account of thirty-two orders or botanical 
femilies. A sketch has thus been pre- 
sented of some of the most curious and 
interesting groups of plants, especially those 
in our own country, with their respective 
family distinctions, uses, and plaices of 
abode. Technical distinctions constitute 
the very basis of botanical knowledge, and 
form the logic of the science ; for without 
them it is impossible to tell whetlier we 
have an accurate notion of any plant's ex- 
ternal structure, or whether we shall be 
able to describe it in terms sufficiently 
exact to convey our ideas to another. It 
v<ras from a conviction of their importance 
that the writer introduced many of them into 
the earlier numbers of these papers. And 
though they might seem strange to the eye, 
and hard in the pronimciation, none of 
them were used without a familiar explana*- 
tion, as will be seen by turning to the 
Weekly Visitor for January 20, where there 
is an assemblage of technical terms ; but 
they are all explained^ and most of them 
illustrated by figures. The reader is re- 
quested to master these, and then his way 
will be smoothed in tlie examination of all tfa« 
papers. In setting forth so many techni* 
calities, the writer was influenced by an 
honest wish to initiate those into the mys<^ 
teries of botany, who might be desirous of 
studying it as a science, without havmg the 
means of purchasing introductory books 
adapted for that purpose. He remembers 
with what eagerness, when a youth, he 
embraced the opportunity of studying th^ 
article of botany in a few numbers of ** Dr. 
Gregory's Cyclopaedia," and with what 
severity he used to upbraid himself for not 
rising a longer time before six, the appointed 
hour of labour, to make tlie most of the 
advantage. If this book should be at 
hand, it will be seen that the article re- 
ferred to is an entire composure of technical 
explanations, without a single "pretty 
story " to enliven or sweeten the subject. 
But to these he applied himself, vnthout 
once dreaming that it was dull employ- 
ment, from a belief that they formed the 
portal of botany, through which it was 
absolutely necessary to pass, in order to 
relish whatever was delightful, interesting, 
or scientific within its purlieus. And 
time, that has altered many an early im- 
pression, has made no change in this. 

When the virriter commenced these 
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botanical papers, he imagined that he was 
writing for some who had, like him- 
self, a great desire to obtain a systematic 
acquaintance with the subject, but who 
had few means and little time to gratify it ; 
he therefore introduced as much science as 
he could put within a limited space, con- 
scientiously doing as he would naye been 
done by. Since he began the study of 
botany, he has obtained an insight into 
various departments of knowledge, and 
has, on all occasions, found that no solid 
pleasure or lasting improvement is to be 
secured, till the student has made up his 
mind to overcome the dryness of elementary 
detail ; till, in fact, he is content to become 
a child, and learn the alphabet and syl- 
labic combinations of the science. The 
Weekly FisUor being intended rather for 
general readers than for the regular student, 
great pains have been taken to divest the 
subject as much as possible of its pecu- 
liarities, in order to render it less appa- 
rently artificial and discouraging. 

A complaint is often made that botany 
superabouods with crabbed terms and 
punctilious niceties, as if the professors 
had hedged up the study with a fence of 
thorns to prevent the approach of the 
unlearned ; but this is a mistake. If you 
were to go up to a cobbler's stall, and ask 
him for a list of words peculiar to his 
trade, he would, in a short time, if he had 
civility and a ready memory, reckon up a 
hundred, and afterwards caJl to mind fifty 
more which he had forgotten. Now, shall 
the botcher of old shoes, upon the score of 
convenience, be allowed a privilege which 
is denied to a botanist, who studies the 
innumerable flowers, plants, and firuits 
which are scattered throughout creation? 
But the advantage of technical phrases 
will best appear from such an instance as 
the following: — A gentleman goes into a 
shop filled with mechanical or mathema- 
tical instruments, and after various sorts 
have been produced to assist him in his 
explanation, he, after a good deal of pains 
and time, succeeds at last in making the 
master comprehend his meaning. The 
roaster sends for the workman, and perhaps 
in less than twenty words communicates 
the order to him, with an ease that seems 
truly astonishing. And this is done by 
means of certain phrases that have a use 
and meaning which had been previously 
settled by a definition. 

Two botanists can talk about a plant, 
and communicate their ideas respectmg it 
with the greatest facility ; but two persons, 
unskilled in the application of the technical 




terms, woura be unable to exchange their 
sentiments about it. It might have a 
" very pretty green leaf," a " beautiful 
blossom of sudi a colour," and so forth, 
but this would be all. How far calcu- 
lated such remarks would be to impart 
instruction and delight, can easily be un- 
derstood without the help of either argu- 
ment or example. But when we have 
learned to denote each several member of a 
flower by its appropriate name, and to de- 
scribe its lineaments in significant phrases, 
we are able, from experience, to collect 
difierent kinds into families by features of 
reciprocal likeness ; and can withal trace 
their harmonies of structure, habit, and 
uses : it is then we may adopt the language 
of David, and say, '* In wisdom imst thou 
made them all." We may inde^with an 
unlimited confidence, take it for granted 
that the works of the Deity are all flamed 
in wisdom ; but it is one thing to presume, 
and another thing to know that they are so. 
This knowledge cannot be attained without 
the mvestigation of methodical arrange- 
ments and the enlightened helps of science, 
assisted by patience, assiduity, and a reaT 
love for the subject. Ushered into the 
temple of nature by this fair guide, we get 
acquainted with the name and history of 
each several curiosity, and discern with our 
own eyes, not only the wisdom and good- 
ness, but the paternal tenderness of the 
great Architect. With what a plenitude 
of conviction do we say then, ** How in- 
finite art Thou l" « The earth,'* says the m- 
spired bard, " is full of thy riches ;*' whidi 
the Greek version explains by rendering 
the passage, '' The earth is filled vnth thy 
creation ;" a truth which meets us at every 
step of our researches. It is not the plant 
only, but the minutest particle which can 
be separated firom it, which is highly or- 
ganized, or, in plainer terms, bears the 
most lively characters of skill and coa- 
trivance. Each litde fragment of a vege- 
table bears testimony to the infinite care of 
Jehovah, and is, therefore, when rightly 
understood, an antidote against infidelity, 
as well, as an incentive to aulore its Creator. 



OLD HUMPHREY'S FAREWELL. 

The die is cast, and Old Humphrey 
must bid his friends fiirewell. When he 
first began to comment on the things 
around him, and to address his poor obser- 
vations to such as might think them worth 
notice, he little thought of so soon com- 
ing to a close. He wsb vain enough to 
imagine, that his hearty good will would 
so far make amends for his lack of talent, 
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thai, for years to come, his oeseryations 
would be received in a kindly spirit, and 
be instrumental in calling forth the best 
affections of the heart, and in directing 
many a worn and weary spirit, where 
true joys are alone to be found. 

Alas I poor, purblind mortals as we 
are, how little do we know to-day, what 
may happen to-morrow. I told you that 
I have long had a desire to cross the 
wide world of waters, to America, to see 
such of my kindred and acquaintance as 
are settled in that distant land. Events 
sometimes ripen quickly I we seem hur- 
ried along by a stream of unexpected 
occurrences, all running one way, till we 
find ourselves in positions that we cannot 
alter. Yes ! Old Humphrey must say 
Farewstt ! and it may not be amiss, on tak- 
ing his leave, to glance over the course he 
has. pursued. While he has thought on 
the subject in private, he feels compelled 
to confess some of his manifold infirmities. 

It would be a strange thing if any one 
could express his opinions as freely as I 
am accustomed to express mine, without, 
now and then, offending the prepossessions 
or prejudices of his friends. Old Hum- 
phrey does not know to what extent he 
may have trespassed in this particular, 
but this he knows, that if he believed he 
had ever called forth an angry feeling, 
or ruffled the temper of any of his 
readers recklessly, thoughtlessly, or with- 
out having their good in view, it 
would be to him a source of very bitter 
regret. 

It would hardly become an old man, 
who has seen so much of the blessedness 
of a virtuous course, and the misery of 
evil ways, to be backward in reproving 
evil, even in the thing in which he himself 
is faulty. Often have I, with an unsparing 
hand, drawn a bow at a venture, to strike 
another's faults, when the shaft might 
with equal justice have been directed 
against my own ; and, indeed, a sense of 
my owu failings has often dictated my 
advice to others. 

But Old Humphrey has not been con- 
tent in waging warfare against actual sin, 
he has often taken an arrow from his 
quiver to urge it home against bad habits, 
churlish dispositions, and thoughtless be- 
haviour ; in doing this, he may, at times, 
have been a little severe, but we have all 
something to forgive, and you must for- 
give Old Humphrey. 

With shame also I acknowledge a dis- 
position to prate about myself; which I 
fear is too common among us old folks. I 



have said more of myself than I ought to 
have said, and thought more highly of 
myself than I ought to think. This is a 
pitiful pride in an old man, who ought to 
know, and indeed does know, the worth* 
lessness of ail his productions, and that in 
his best estate he is altogether vanity. 

There is yet another failing that all 
must have observed in me, a bad habit of 
passing too suddenly from the grave to the 
gay, from the lively to the severe. The 
natural buoyancy of my thoughts renders 
me continually liable to this infirmity : let 
my friends lay hold on what is solid in my 
remarks, and forgive any thing that is too 
much like levity. 

These are sad failings in Old Humphrey, 
but the worst of all his faults is yet to be 
named, and that is, that he has not in a 
straight-forward, right on course, continually 
dwelt on spiritual subjects; he has beat 
about the bush, too often contenting himself 
with an occasional allusion to godliness. 
Few and far between have been his earnest 
appeals to your consciences in spiritual af- 
feirs : he followed the will-o'-wisps of his 
own imagination ; he has been too much like 
the thermometer, that accommodates itself 
to the temperature of the atmosphere which 
surrounds it. Oh, for a godly sincerity, an un- 
compromising integrity in all things. Now 
I am about to take my leave, a sense of my 
deficiencies oppresses me. 

I could blush to think of the little that I 
have done, where I ought to have done 
much ; of the lighmess of my language, 
where it ought to have been weighty ! I feel 
at this moment that an old man has no busi- 
ness to amuse himself in blowing bubbles 
and balancing straws, when all the best 
energies of his heart and soul are not enough 
to enable him to discharge his duty. Pass 
by, then, all that you have found in me 
undeserving of regard, my censurable pride, 
and my foolish levity, and if my pen has 
ever been that of a ready writer in divine 
things ; if ever a single sentence has escaped 
me adapted to make you wiser and better, 
let it not be forgotten. 

In the midst of all his errors and his 
light-heartedness, he has that abiding con- 
viction of the goodness of God, and that 
love for the Redeemer, which he would not 
be deprived of for all that this world has 
to bestow. Come, then, let us strive to- 
gether, running the race that is set before 
us with increased alacrity in the service of 
our common Master. Let us cling more 
closely to the cross of Christ, and seek 
more eamesdy for the sanctifying influences 
of tlie Holy Spirit, that, purged from 
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worldly dross, we may be made meet to 
be partakers of the glorious inheritance pre- 
pared for God's people, through Him who 
ba^ loved us, and given himself for us, and 
died for us, that we might live for ever. 
«* Finally, brethren, farewell 1 be perfect, be 
of good comfort, be of one mind, live in 
peace, and the God of love and peace shall 
bewith you." ^ 

INSECTS. No. XLVI. 
(FoQd concluded.) 

The jaws of insects are admirably 
adapted to their intended services; some 
sharp and armed with spines and branches 
for tearing flesh; others hooked for seizing, 
and at the same time hollow for suction ; 
some calculated like shears for gnawing 
leaves; others more resembling grind- 
stones, of a lenffth and solidity sufficient to 
reduce the hardest wood ; and this singu- 
larity attends the greater part of tliese in- 
sects, that they p^ossess, in fiwit, two wtirs 
of jaws, an upper and .an under pair, ooth 
placed horizon^lly, not vertically; the 
former, in most cases, for the seizure and 
mastication of their prey ; the latter, when 
hooked, for retaining and tearing, while the 
upper masticate it previously to its being 
swallowed. 

For the most part, insects fieeding on 
animal substances, will not touch vege- 
tables, and vice versa. But to this rule I bricated substance, and fastened length- 



en, and w!11 sometimes, in conjunction 
with a son of carrion beetle, devour, in a 
■inffle day, their whole store of dried fish. 
There is a singular creature called the 
praying mantis (mantis oratoria.') Its 
name is derived ^om its attitude, which 
is nothing more than the posture in 
which it patiently lies in wait for its 
prey; for, liaving once set its eves upon 
an insect, it rarely loses sight of it, 
though it may require some hours before 
it can make a capture. Should the insect 
be over-head, and beyond its reach, it 
slowly erects its long neck, and elevates 
itself on iU hind legs. If this brincr it 
within reach, it throws open the last 
joint of its fore-paws, and snaps the 
insect between the spines, set in rows on 
the second joint. Should it prove un- 
successful, it does not retract its paws^ 
but holds them stretched out, and waits 
again, till the insect is within its reach, 
when it springs up, and seizes it Should 
the insect go far from the spot, it flies or 
crawls after it slowly on the ground, like 
a cat; and, when the insect stops. It 
erects itself as before. 

These creatures may be described as 
cannibal insects ; ana they show their 
savage habits in the earliest stage of 
their existence. Their eggs are placed 
in an oblong bag, of a thick, sponc^y, im- 



there are some exceptions. 

Vegetables seem to be the staple food 
of earwigs, but they have shown on some 
occasions, not only carnivorous, but canni^ 
bal propensities : thus a brood of young 
ones, reared by Baron de Geer, ate the 
dead body of their own mother, as well 
as the bodies of several of their brethren, 
which chanced to die. 

Of house- crickets, White of Selborne 
says, " As one would suppose, from the 
burning atmosphere which they inhabit, 
they are a thirsty race, and show a great 
propensity for liquids, being frequently 
found dead in pans of water, milk, broth, 
or the like. Whatever is moist they 
are fond of, and, therefore, they oflen 
gnaw holes in wet woollen stockings and 
aprons that are hung to the fire. These 
crickets are not only very thirsty, but 
very voracious; for they will eat the 
scuinmings of pots, yeast, bread, and 
kitchen offal, or sweepings of almost 
any description. 

The family of the cockroaches are 
veiy voracious. A small species occa- 
sionally met with about London, swarms 
numerously in the huts of the Lapland- 



wise to the branch of a plant. Roset, 
beiag desirous of observing the develop- 
mest of the insects, placed one of these 
egg-bags in a close glass, into which, 
when the young appeared, he put dif- 
ferent sorts of plants. But vegetable 
food not suiting their taste, they preved 
upon one another. This determined him 
to supply them with insect food, and be 
accordingly put several ants into the nurse- 
glass. Then however, they betrayed as 
much cowardice as theyhad previously 
showed barbarity ; for the instant the 
ants were observed, the mantes attempted 
to escape In every direction, evidently 
from instinctive fear of a natural enemy. 
Afterwards, he tried them with some of 
the common house-flies, and these they 
seized with eagerness, and tore to pieces. 
But notwithstanding their apparent fond- 
ness for flies, they continuea to destroy 
each other through savage wantonness* 
Roset, despairing at last, from their daily 
decrease, of rearing any to the winged 
state, separated them into small parcels, 
in different glasses ; but here, as before, 
the strongest of each community de- 
stroyed the rest. Having subsequently 
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leceived several pairs of the same insects, 
arrived at their full growth, Roset, |)ro- 
fiting by his former experience, separated 
them, placing a male and female together, 
ia diTOrent glasses; but they, even in 
mis arrangement, exhibited the most 
ferocious enmity, which neither age nor 
sex had any effect in softening. No 
sooner did they observe each other, than 
they threw up their heads, brandished 
their fore-legs, and each waited an attack. 
They did not remain long in this posture, 
for the boldest, throwing open his wings 
with the velocity of lightning, rushed at 
the other, and tore it in pieces. Roset 
compares the onset to a combat between 
two hussars ; for they dexterously guard 
and cut with the edge of the fore claws, 
as the hussars do with their sabres, and 
sometimes, at a stroke, one of them 
cleaves the other through, and severs 
its head from its body, the conqueror 
always devouring his antagonist. M. Pai- 
ret made similar experiments to those of 
Roset, by putting a male and female 
mantis into a glass. The female instantly 
made an attack upon her companion, 
seizing him between the sharp points 
of her claws, with which she soon cut off 
his head. As they are very tenacious of 
life, he continued to appear lively for a 
considerable time ; but the female ended 
by devouring him. 

Of the white ants of Ceylon, Percival 
says : " In the space of a night, they will 
demolish and eat up all the boots, shoes, 
and bottoms of trunks, which come in their 
way, or are left on the ground. This is 
never done but by the carelessness of the 
black servants. In camp, the furniture of 
the tents is placed on inverted bottles, vnth 
their necks planted in the ground, which, 
on account of the slippery nature of the 
glass, cannot be climbed up by the ants. 
In the dwelling-houses, the trunks, chairs, 
and bed-posts, are for the same reason 
placed in tin vessels full of water. I have 
frequently seen the large beams of a house 
almost eaten through by these insects, and 
ready to tumble down on the heads of the 
inhabitants. 

" This destructive insect, however, is not 
v/ithout the most singular utility, and is 
made by the Creator to serve the same 
benevolent purposes which are conspicuous 
in every part of His plan. In the immense 
forests which they inhabit, and which are 
never subject to the hand of cultivation, 
the constant accumulation of decayed tim- 
ber would in time greatly impede, if not 



entirely choke vegetation, were not these 
animals employed by Providence continu- 
ally to devour it." 

Insects, indeed, tiny and insignificant 
as they may appear, are in such cases the 
principal scavengers of nature ; and where- 
ever decaying vegetable or animal substances 
abound, on land or in virater, there myriads 
of insects are certain to be met with, greedily 
devouring what is most noxious in quality, 
and offensive to our senses. At the same 
time, the multiplication of their numbers, 
from this abundant supply of food, pro- 
vides an almost exhaustless store of prey 
for those species of birds which feed upon 
insects. 



THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 

Continuing our stay here till the car- 
nival, we had an opportunity of seeing 
to what a pitch of craziness these people 
will proceed, and how even Neapolitan 
liveliness admits of caricature. Universal 
tom-foolery was now the order of the day : 
nor age, sex, nor rank made any difference, 
all seemed equally infected with the bed- 
lamite mania. An ancient Roman saturna- 
lia must have been a very dull formal af&ir, 
compared with the scaramouch doings here 
acted throughout the whole city. One 
might imagine that a congress was held of 
all the scaramouches, buffoons, clowns, and 
merry-andrews in the world ; each striving 
who should distinguish himself by the 
greatest possible extravagances and absurd- 
ities. The most lunatic antics imaginable 
were played off in the streets by persons 
dressed up in preposterous disguises. The 
lowest of the mob seemed to have found 
their way into carriages on thi9 occasion ; 
for the company in those vehicles seemed 
as arrant buffoons as those on foot. Showers 
of bonbons, or rather hard pellets made of 
paste, and about the size of marbles, were 
Hung on every side, to the no small danger 
of eyes, teeth, and noses, among those who 
did not wear masks. Royalty itself must 
needs put on motley like the rest : not 
content with honouring these ceremonies by 
their august presence, the king and his 
brothers took a conspicuous part in them ; 
and, dressed as sailors, were drawn in a 
wheeled machine made to resemble a large 
boat. On their commencing a broadside 
on the populace with their bonbons, they 
received some furious volleys in return. 
The pellets hissed about them like grape 
shots, and actually covered the deck of 
their vessel. Whether this was considered 
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paiticularly complimentary, I do not know ; 
bat I am sure the 




must have made them nearly bkick and blue 
all over, unless they adopted the precaution 
of casing themselves up in armour beneath 
thdr outward dresses, before they sallied 
fordi on this expedition. 

Undoubtedly here was plenty of *' fun ** 
gpiog on during the carnival ; but it seemed 
fun of the dultest and most stupid kind — 
almost too low for the taste of an English 
scavei^ or coal-porter. So far from at 
all enlivening or euiilarating, it rather hu- 
milkUes one by the degrading colours in 
wfaidi it sets forth human folly. Those 
who can be amused by such scenes, would 
not be disgusted by beholding a holiday in 
bedlam, when all the inmates were set at 
liberty, and allowed to play what tricks 
they pleased. For one thing, however, I 
felt grateful — that we had no carnivals in 
England. — Roe Wilson. 

MELANCHOLY. 

The minds of studious and sedentary 
persons are liable to be overcast with me- 
lancholy, through the absence of that kind 
consenting play, which is kept up while 
Che human frame enjoys a plenitude of 
health. In this case, reading aloud will be 
foond a present and effectual remedy. The 
bible is best suited to this purpose, foi in 
no other book are the grave, the sublime, 
the pathetic, and the interesting, so happily 
and so unaffectedly blended. The effect 
will be increased if the reader varies the 
pitch, loudness, and quality of the tones, 
m order to ascertain, by a series of experi- 
ments, with what inflections of the human 
voice the sacred lessons, in his own judg- 
ment, might be best conveyed. L. 



IGNORANCE OP GOD. 

Darkkess in the minds of men, igno- 
rance of God, his nature, and his will, was 
the original of all evil unto the world, and 
yet continues so to be. For hereon did 
Satan erect bis kingdom and throne, ob- 
taining his design, until he bare himself as 
the god of this worlds and was so esteemed 
by the most. He exalted himself by virtue 
of this darkness (as he is the prince of 
darkness) into the place and room of God, 
as the object of the religious worship of 
men. For the things which the gentiles 
sacrificed, they sacrificed ynto devils, and 
not unto God, 1 Cor. x, 21 ; Ps. cvi. 37. 
This is the territory of* Satan, yea, the 
power and sceptre of his kingdom in the 
minds of the children of disobedience. 



Hereby he maintains his dominion to this 
day in many and great nations, and with 
individual persons innumerable. This is 
the spring of all wickedness and confusion 
among men themselves. Hence arose that 
flood of abominations in the old world, 
which God took away vrith a flood of 
desolation. Hence were the sins of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, which he revenged with 
fire from heavoi. In brief, all the rage, 
blood, confusion, desolations, cruelties, op- 
pressions, and villanies with which the 
world hath been and is filled, whereby the 
souls of men have been and are flooded 
into eternal destruction, have all arisen 
fh>m this corrupt fountain of the ignorance 
of God, Prov. i. 24 — 31. — Owen. 

PRAYER AND THilNKSGIVING. 

Where grace is, there will be no eminent 
mercy gotten with much struggling, but 
there will be a particular thankful remem- 
brance of it a long whUe after, with much 
enlargement ; and as prayer abounded, so 
will thanksgiving abound also. Great bless- 
ings that are won with prayer, are worn with 
thankfulness : such a man will not ask new, 
but he will withal give thanks for old. 
Thankfulness, of all duties, proceeds from 
pure grace. Prayer and thanks are like the 
double motion of die lungs : the air that is 
sucked in by prayer is breathed forth again 
by thanksgiving, Eph. v. 20 ; Heb, xiii. 
15 ; Ps. 1. 14. — Goodwin, 



NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 

The Weekly Visitor for 1835, will be 
published December 31, 1835, price Zt. 6d, 
Doards, 5s, half-bound in calf. Also, at the 
same price, the Volumes for 1833 and 1834. 
The Three Volumes complete, 10s. 6d, 
boards, 15s, half-bound. 

It is intended to continue this Woik in 
Monthly Parts, to begin on the 1st of 
January, 1836, and to be entitled 

THE VISITOR; 

OR, MONTHLY INSTRUCTOR. 

Combining, with Scriptural and Religious 
Instruction, some Pieces on the Works of 
God, and General Knowledge. Price 3d. 
Forty Pages octavo. To be continued on 
the First of every Month. 

We hope to introduce various improve- 
ments in this work, for which a Monthly 
Publication will afford scope. 

JOHN DAVIS, 56, Paternoster Row, Loiwloa. 
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Numbers in a Cover, id, 
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